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FRANCIS   WaiTING   HALSEY 


INTRODUCTORY 

Francis  Whiting  Halset,  the  talented  editor-author  of 
this  work,  who  died  November  24,  1919,  had  practically  com- 
pleted the  task  that  he  bad  uQdertaken  before  he  closed  his  eyes, 
so  that  the  work  of  bringing  the  tenth  and  concluding  volume 
down  to  date  has  involved  very  little  additional  labor. 

His  work  has  received  a  well-deserved  meed  of  praise,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  words  of  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
— ^"This  admirable  account  of  the  World  War,  intended  prim- 
arily for  general  reading,  will  have  its  value  for  the  historical 
student  and  for  the  seeker  of  source  material  because  it  pre- 
serves much  vivid  description  of  important  scenes  that  might 
otherwise  be  lost  and  forgotten.  The  general  reader  will  find 
its  particular  value  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Halsey  approached 
his  task  with  a  true  perspective,  and  justly  saw  and  accurate- 
ly described  the  part  taken  by  each  nation  involved  in  ita  due 
relation  to  the  whole  conflict  and  Uie  final  victory." 

The  tenth  volume  will  be  found  to  contain  the  history  of  the 
battles  on  the  sea  and  of  commerce  raiders,  a  description  of 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference,  sketches  of  fifty  of  the 
statesmen  and  military  leaders,  a  summary  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  of  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  a  chronology  of  events 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Bom  October  15,  1851,  Francis  Whiting  Halsey  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  University  in  1873.  Two  months  after  his 
graduation,  he  went  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  edited 
The  Binghamton  Times  for  two  years,  and  then  obtained  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  for 
which  he  served  as  foreign  correspondent  writing  letters  from 
the  World's  Fair  in  Paris,  contributing  book  reviews  as  well 
as  literary  notes  and  articles  until  1880,  when  he  joined  the 
staff  of  The  New  York  Times.  On  this  paper  he  worked  for 
several  years  as  foreign  editor  and  critical  reviewer,  later  be- 
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<;oming  literary  editor,  succeeding  in  that  post  CliarleB  DeKay 
on  his  appointment  by  President  Cleveland  es  Conaul-General 
to  Berlin.  When  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Book  Review 
waa  established  in  1896,  Halsey  was  appointed  its  editor,  and 
conducted  it  on  such  a  broad-minded  plan  that  it  made  rapid 
advancement  as  a -power  in  American  literary  life.  Assiduous 
labor  and  painstaking  care  placed  the  Saturday  Book  Re- 
view on  so  high  a  plane  that  it  soon  became  the  mentor  and 
guide  of  millions  of  readers,  but  in  1902  its  editor  resigned  his 
post  to  become  literary  adviser  to  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
On  the  termination  of  this  contract,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
P^ink  &  Wagnalls  Company  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  connection  until  his  death. 

With  the  passing  of  Francis  W.  Halsey  a  highly  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Literary  Digest  entered  into 
rest.  Well  known  both  as  author  and  editor,  his  literary  work 
was  supplemented  by  wider  activities  in  the  publishing  enter- 
prises of  the  Company  of  which  he  was  literary  adviser  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Halsey  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  chief  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  his  "An  Old  New  York  Frontier;  Its 
Indian  WarSj  Pioneers,  and  Land  Titles,"  which  was  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  history  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna from  Otsego  Lake  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  (1901).  In 
1878  he  published  "Two  Months  Abroad,"  and  in  1895  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  introduction  for  a  volume  of  family  history 
entitled  "Thomas  Halsey  of  Hertfordshire,  England  and 
Southampton,  L,  I,"  Other  works  from  his  pen  were  "Our 
Literary  Deluge";  "The  Pioneers  of  Unadilla  Village";  an 
historical  and  biographical  introduction  to  Mrs,  Rowson's 
"Charlotte  Temple";  an  introduction  to  Richard  Smith's 
"Tour  of  Four  Great  Rivers,"  In  1900  he  wrote  a  memoir 
of  his  wife,  "VirginialsabelPorbes,"  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1883,  and  who  died  in  January,  1899. 

As  an  editor,  Mr,  Halsey  produced  "American  Authors  and 
Their  Homes";  "Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes"; 
"Women  Authors  of  Our  Day  in  Their  Homes";  "Of  the 
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Making  of  a  Book";  "Great  Epochs  of  American  Histoi? 
Described  by  Famous  Writers" ;  "Seeing  Europe  with  Famous 
Authors";  "Balfour,  Viviani,  and  Joffre,  Their  Speeches  in 
America."  Associated  with  Willam  Jennings  Bryan  he  pro- 
duced "The  World's  Famous  Orations"  in  ten  volumes  in 
1906,  and  in  the  year  following,  in  conjunction  with  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  he  published  "The  Best  of  the  World's 
Classics." 

Mr.  Halsey's  formative  influence,  his  ability  to  steer  clear 
of  alluring  sensationalism  and  precocity,  pedantry,  and  stale- 
ness ;  his  frankness  and  modesty,  all  served  to  establish  him  in 
the  community  long  before  his  death  as  a  man  of  sound  literary 
judgment  with  a  gift  of  being  wholesome  without  being  prud- 
ish, and  well-read  without  being  a  prig — a  man  who  loved  his 
fellow  men,  one  by  nature  temperate  and  generous,  honest  and 
faithful,  who  added  to  these  attributes,  wit,  culture,  and 
scholarship  of  that  highest  order  which  may  be  fittingly  char- 
acterized as  practical. 

Of  him  and  of  the  present  work,  George  Douglas  said  in  The 
San  Francisco  BuUetin: — "Twenty  years  from  now  Mr.  Hal- 
sey's work  will  stand  with  no  more  needed  than  the  addition 
of  some  necessary  foot-notes  as  more  and  more  of  the  truth  is 
divulged.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  intelligently  interested  in 
the  war,  interested  in  something  more  than  its  butchery  tho 
that  should  be  ever  present  in  the  mind.  People  who  forget  its 
horrors  are  apt  to  become  as  warped  in  their  judgment  as  those 
who  seem  to  have  eliminated  all  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  war  in  which  millions  of  men  lost  their  lives,  and 
who  can  not  see  that  there  will  be  other  wars  in  the  future 
unless  something  be  done  to  prevent  them  when  the  horrors  of 
the  great  struggle  that  has  just  passed  are  still  fresh  in  the 
mind.  Not  a  question  concerning  the  war  but  is  dealt  with  in 
these  pages,  and  upon  all  there  is  the  fullest  information. 
Halsey  writes  as  an  American  and  an  ally.  He  is  fair,  very 
fair,  in  dealing  with  the  enemy ;  but  he  is  just,  as  he  under- 
stands justice.  Yet  he  is  not  one  of  those  historians  who  write 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  national  animosities," 

To  him  it  was  a  God-given  privilege  to  live  in  those  stirring 
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times  when  men  fought  against  the  lust  of  dominion  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  small  nations  against  the  arrogant  and  overbear- 
ing might  of  perfidious  powers ;  for,  he  had  the  faith  of  one 
who  eoiild  look  with  fearless  eyes  beyond  the  tragedy  of  a 
world  at  war,  and  he  gloried  in  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  the  powers  of  Darkness  put  to  flight  and  the  Morning  of 
a  greater  Freedom  break. 

F.  H.  V. 
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Part  III 

BATTLES  BETWEEN  WAHSHIPS  AND 
THE  WOEK  OP  COMMBECE-HAIDEES 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SIB   DAVID   BEATTY 
Commander  under  Jelhcoe  of  tbe  British  fleet  Id  the  Dogger  Back,  Heligo- 
land and  Jutland  battles.     Beett;,  In  August,  1919,  was  made  an  Earl 


BATTLES  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR— HELIGOLAND, 

CORONEL,  FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  DOGGER 

BANK,  AND  THE  AFFAIR  IN  THE 

GULF  OP  RIGA 

August   4,   1914^Augii8t,   1915 

WHEN  at  11  o'clock  od  the  night  of  Aagost  4,  1914, 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany,  tfae  Ad- 
miralty flashed  by  wireless  to  the  British  fleet,  throughout 
the  world,  this  order:  "Great  Britain  declares  war  on 
Germany.  Capture  or  destroy  the  enemy."  Then  followed 
a  flood  of  official  orders  and  the  following  personal  message 
from  King  George:  "I  have  confldence  that  the  British 
fleet  will  revive  the  old  glories  of  the  Navy.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Navy  will  again  shield  Britain  in  this  hour  of  trial. 

It  wiU  prove  the  bulwark  of  the  empire."  Sir  John  Jellieoe 
assumed  supreme  command  of  the  home  fleet,  with  the  acting 
rank  of  Admiral.  Daily  thereafter  it  was  expected  that  an 
engagement  would  hb  fought  with  the  German  fleet  in  the 
North  Sea. 

On  August  7,  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralfy,  declared  as  yet  there  had  been  no  naval  losses, 
except  a  small  British  cruiser,  the  Ampkion,  and  the  Ger- 
man mine-layer,  Kontgin  Lmse.  A  flotilla  of  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  accompanied  by  the  AmpMon,  while  patrolling 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  English  Channel,  had  found  the 
Konigin  Iniise  laying  mines,  had  pursued  and  sunk  her, 
about  fifty  of  her  crew,  which  probably  numbered  120  or 
130  men,  being  saved  by  British  destroyers.    The  Amphion 

continued  to  act  as  "scout,"  hut  in  making  her  return  jour- 
ney was  blown  up  by  a  mine.  The  use  of  mines  in  sea- 
warfare  was  then  new. 

Survivors  of  the  AmpMon  said  they  had  hardly  left 
Harwich,  when  they  were  ordered  to  clear  the  decks  for 
action,  having  sighted  the  Konigin  Luise,  which  refused  to 
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stop  after  a  shot  was  fired  across  her  bows.  Then  destroyers, 
after  a  brief  bombardineDt,  surrounded  and  sank  her.  The 
German  captain,  revolver  in  hand,  threatened  his  men  when 
they  prepared  to  surrender,  refused  to  give  himself  up,  and 
had  to  be  taken  by  force.  As  the  Ampkion  was  returning 
to  Harwich,  the  smoke  of  a  big  ship  was  seen  on  the  horizon, 
and  the  Amphion  gave  chase,  firing  a  warning  shot  as  she 
drew  near.  The  vessel  proved  to  be  only  a  Harwich  boat, 
the  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  carrying  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
the  German  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain — afterward  fa- 
mous for  his  "Memorandum" — across  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Hook  of  Holland  on  his  way  home  to  Germany.  While  con- 
tinuing her  journey  to  Harwich,  the  Atnpkion  struck  a 
sunken  mine,  gave  two  plunging  jerks,  followed  by  an  ex- 
plosion, which  ripped  her  forepart,  "shot  up  her  funnels 
like  arrows  from  a  bow,"  lifted  her  guns  into  the  air,  and 
then,  she  sank.  Falling  material  struck  several  boats  in  the 
convoying  flotilla  and  injured  some  of  the  men  aboard  them, 
while  others  were  burned  and  scalded. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  the  North  Sea  was  said  once 
more  to  be  safe  as  a  high-road  of  commerce,  and  Denmark 
was  sending  supplies  to  England.  Shipping  was  passing 
between  England  and  Scandinavian  ports  and  British  cruis- 
ers as  well  as  converted  merchantmen  were  on  every  sea. 
The  ill-starred  Lus'taw'a  had  arrived  safely  in  Liverpool 
from  New  York,  and  the  Mauretania  was  about  to  sail  from 
■  Liverpool.  All  German  and  Austrian  ships,  which  when  the 
war  began  were  away  from  home  ports,  had  come  under 
British  attacks  or  been  mewed  up  in  neutral  ports.  More 
than  half  the  ocean  greyhounds  of  the  Hamburg-American 
and  Nord-Deutscher  Lloyd  liners  were  at  their  piers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Pemambueo,  Kiaochow,  Shanghai,  or  Yoko- 
homa,  and  to  get  home  would  have  had  to  elude  the  British 
fleet.  The  magnitude  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  thus 
"put  out  of  business"  was  little  understood,  at  least  in  this 
country.  Its  North  Sea  section  in  1913  comprised  2,047 
sailing  ships  of  416,559  gross  tonnage,  and  1,587  steamers 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,174,186,  every  one  of  which  be- 
came interned  abroad  or  at  home,  save  such  as  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.    The  Baltic  section  numbered  583  vessels 
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of  520,000  tons  gross,  and  361  sailing  vessels  aggregating 
16,811  tons.  The  Kiel  Canat  in  1913  was  used  by  54,628  ves- 
sels, having  a  total  register  tonnage  of  10,292,153 ;  after  the 
war  began,  the  canal  became  little  more  than  an  anchorage 
for  warships,  and  a  thoroughfare  for  a  few  coasting  and 
local  steamers.^ 

The  main  German  war-fleet  was  at  Kiel,  safe  from  attack 
unless  it  ventured  out  Because  of  the  Canal,  it  could  move 
in  either  of  two  ways — eastward  into  the  Baltic,  or  west- 
ward into  the  North  Sea,  The  enlarging  of  this  great  water- 
way had  been  completed  only  a  few  months  before  war  was 
declared.     Only  on  July  1  had  Kaiser  Wilhelm  pronounced 


by  tbe  British  Amphton 

formally  open  the  enlarged  canal  to  which  had  been  given 
his  name.  It  had  been-  made  into  one  of  the  most  important 
artiiicial  waterways  in  the  world,  ten  miles  longer  than  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  had  been  used  by  probably  ten  times 
as  many  vessels  as  passed  through  Suez.  It  was  constructed, 
however,  more  for  naval  than  for  commercial  purposes, 
since  it  gave  to  the  German  fleet  a  short  cut  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  compelled  an  enemy,  seeking  to  move 
between  the  same  points,  to  sail  two  hundred  miles  around 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark.     Originally  completed  in 

'  "StatlBtlHches  Jabrbuch  fUr  das  Deatsche  Reicb.  HeraDBBegeben  vom 
^alwrHchen  Statittlscben  Ante."  IBIS.  (BerUc)  Pnttkammer  u.  MObi- 
brecht. 
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1895,  the  rapid  increaee  in  the  size  of  ships  had  bood  made 
it  inadequate  for  both  mercaotile  and  naval  uses.  Accord- 
ingly, aew  tide-locks  of  double  the  strength  and  breadth 
of  the  old,  had  been  put  in  and  the  channel  deepened  from 
twenty-eight  to  forty-six  feet.  The  new  locks  were  probably 
the  largest  in  the  world;  they  had  about  60  per  cent, 
more  water  than  the  looks  at  Qatun.  The  Vaterland  could 
be  accommodated  in'the  Kiel  Canal.  As  to  England's  naval 
position  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  Mr.  Churchill  on  September 
27,  made  the  following  statement:* 

"A  great  battle  on  sea  has  not  yet  been  fought,  but  we  enjoy  aa 
great  command  of  the  sea  and  as  free  use  of  sea-power  as  we  should 
have  after  a  decisive  engagement.  What  is  there,  for  instance,  that 
we  could  do  then  that  we  are  not  doing  nowf  German  trade  has 
ceased.  German  supplies  have  been  lai^ly  strangled,  but  British 
trade,  in  all  eesentials,  ia  going  on  uninterruptedly.  Materials  of 
industry  and  food  for  the  people  are  entering  the  country  daily  in 
vast  quantities  at  commercial  prices.  We  are  moving  scores  of  men 
across  all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  We  started  with  a  substantial 
naval  preponderance,  much  more  like  2  to  1  than  16  to  10.  In 
the  next  twelve  months  we  shall  have  twice  as  many  battleships 
competing  and  three  or  four  times  as  many  cruisers  as  Germany, 
if  the  losses  were  even  equal.  Our  ixisition  this  time  nest  year 
will  be  far  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  You  must  remember  that  none 
of  the  ships  built  in  my  tenure  of  office,  except  the  small  cruiser 
Arethusa,  has  been  commissioned,  yet  these  are  the  most  powerful 
and  most  expensive  ships  that  have  ever  been  built.  They  are  the 
fruits  of  the  greatest  naval  effort  England  ever  made.  We  always 
regarded  the  first  month  of  war  as  our  most  difficult  and  critical 
month  from  a  naval  point  of  view,  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  the  way  that  the  month  has  gone.  We  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  win  it  if  it  costs  the  last  sovereign  and  the  last  man  in  the 
British  Empire." 

Except  for  movements  in  the  Kiel  Canal,  a  portion  of  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  the  German  main 
fleet  was  now  tied  up.  Britain,  meanwhile,  had  outlying 
squadrons  available  as  follows:  In  China,  one  battleship, 
four  cruisers,  six  smaller  vessels,  eight  destroyers,  four 
torpedo-boats,  three  submarines;  in  the  East  Indies,  one 
*To  B  writer  In  The  Qiomale  d'ltalia  <Bome). 
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battleship,  two  cruisers,  four  smaller  craft;  at  the  Cape, 
three  cruisers;  in  New  Zealand,  three  cruisers  and  one 
sloop;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  three  sloops;  on  the 
West  Coast  of  America,  three  sloops;  on  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  one  cruiser;  in  the  Australian  Navy,  one 
battle-cruiser,  three  light  cruisers,  three  destroyers  and  two 
submarines.  The  Fourth  Cruiser  Squadron  consisting  of 
five  ships,  was  then  on  the  point  of  returning  from  Mexico 
and  the  West  Atlantic.  In  addition  the  British  had  avail- 
able for  defense  and  the  destruction  of  commerce,  a  number 
of  fast  liners  that  had  been  put  in  commission  under  naval 
commanders  and  so  had  become  ships  of  war  flying  the 
White  Ensign,  Many  merchant  steamers,  at  the  request  of 
their  owners,  had  also  been  provided  with  guns,  mounted 
astern,  for  defense  in  the  event  of  being  chased.  Some  eight 
or  nine  German  cruisers  were  believed  to  be  at  sea,  all  efficient 
ships  for  commerce-destroying  purposes,  and  several  had  high 
speed.  How  many  German  armed  liners  were  out  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  of  much  interest,  inasmuch  as 
merchant  vessels  were  liable  to  seizure.  Every  cruiser 
became  busy  at  once  picking  up  prizes  all  over  the  world. 
Prize  courts  soon  had  work  enough  cut  out  to  last  for  many 
weeks. 

It  was  comparatively  easy  to  blockade  the  German  coast 
from  Borknm  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  to  Cuxhaven, 
where  the  Elbe  pours  its  waters  into  the  North  Sea,  but  the 
task  of  bringing  the  German  navy  out  to  battle  was  difficult, 
chiefly  because  the  Kiel  Canal  gave  it  a  wide  and  deep 
waterway  to  a  hiding-place  in  the  Baltic.  The  topography 
of  Denmark,  moreover,  was  almost  as  great  a  safeguard  to 
Germany  as  the  canal.  The  German  North  Sea  coast  forms 
roughly  a  right  angle.  Fifty  miles  out  from  the  great  naval 
base  of  Wilhelmshaven  lies  the  fortified  island  of  Heligoland, 
formerly  a  British  possession,  and  parted  with  in  an  evil 
hour  b.r  a  shortsighted  British  statesman.  The  coast  of 
which  Heligoland  was  the  vigilant  sentinel  has  a  length  from 
Borknm  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  of  about  one  hundred 
miles.  Between  the  Ems  and  the  principal  naval  base,  Wil- 
helmshaven, on  Jade  Bay,  is  a  broad  peninsula  through 
which  runs  the  Ems-Jade  Canal,  navigable  for  destroyers. 
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Between  Wilhehnshaveu  and  Cuzhaven  is  a.  bay  thirty  miles 
in  width,  into  which  the  Weaer  flows.  Almost  at  the  Weser'a 
mouth  in  Bremerhaven,  and  forty  miles  up  the  river  lies 
Bremen.  On  the  Ems  at  Emden  was  a  torpedo-boat  station. 
Forty  miles  due  north  of  Ouxhaven  and  guarding  the  month 
of  the  Elbe  was  another  torpedo-base  in  Holstein  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eider.  On  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  be- 
tween Bmnsbuttel  and  Kudensee,  was  a  new  naval  station 
that  bad  cost  $8,000,000  and  had  just  been  finished  when 
the  war  began.  There  were  abundant  shelters  for  sub- 
marines and  destroyers  all  the  way  from  Borkum  to  the 
Eider,  besides  no  fewer  than  three  interior  waterways  giv- 
ing timely  passage  when  necessary.  At  Wilhelmshaven,  Cux- 
haven,  and  Kiel,  the  whole  German  fleet  oonld  lie  at  anchor 
in  safety. 

To  dig  out  an  enemy  thus  made  secure  in  shelters  had  the 
look  of  a  forlorn  hope.  He  could  not  be  dug  out  unless  he 
was  really  ready  to  fight,,  for  he  could  withdraw  from 
North  Sea  waters  through  the  Kiel  Oanal  and  so  into  the 
Baltic.  It  was  obvious  that,  if  the  British  wished  to  try 
fortunes  in  the  Baltic,  their  fleet  would  have  to  be  divided 
and  that  would  be  a  perilous  undertaking.  To  get  to  Kiel, 
British  warships  would  have  to  traverse  the  Skagerrak,  a 
deep  body  of  water  sixty  miles  wide,  and  the  Kattegat, 
another  body  of  water  of  about  the  same  width,  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  aad  would  then  have  to  find  their 
way  through  the  channel  of  the  Great  Belt,  which  could 
easily  be  mined  by  the  Germans,  or  dominated  by  their 
torpedo-boats.  Even  in  the  wide  Kattegat,  large  warships 
would  have  to  move  cautiously,  navigation  being  difficult. 
By  using  mines  and  submarines  in  these  waters  the  Germans 
could  obtain  a  tremendous,  almost  an  insuperable,  advantage. 
A  British  fleet  might  get  as  far  as  the  eastern  entrance  of 
the  Skagerrak  without  great  risk,  for  the  Skagerrak  could 
not  be  mined,  but  beyond  those  waters  every  mile  of  the 
way  could  be  made  to  bristle  with  hidden  perils. 

There  seemed,  therefore,  nothing  for  the  British  Navy  to 
do,  but  patrol  the  North  Sea  and  'blockade  the  German 
coast,  and  so  be  content  with  bottling  up  the  German  fleet. 
By  this  means,  it  could  control  all  the  Seven  Seas  and  Ger- 
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mans  could  get  little  food  or  supplies  from  the  world  out- 
side. The  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  thus  controlling  the  fleet 
of  Germany,  provided  a  support  on  which  all  British  opera- 
tions could  depend.  Qne  of  the  reasons  why  the  German 
Fleet  refrained  from  leaving  its  North  Sea  shelters,  was  the 
fact  that  on  Germany's  right  flank  were  the  sea  forces  of 
Russia.  Measured  by  modem  standards,  Russia's  ships 
were  not  formidable,  but  Russia  had  a  considerable  number 
of  cruisers  and  so  had  to  be  watched  in  the  Baltic. 

Such  losses  as  the  British  suffered  later,  on  the  high  seas, 
from  the  Emden  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  Karls- 
ruhe in  the  Atlantic,  were  small  when  compared  with  the 
services  rendered  to  the  Allies  by  British  sea-power.  Almost 
in  a  day  the  German  flag  was  made  to  disappear  from 
ocean  waters,  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  were  captured  and 
other  ships  made  helpless  in  neutral  ports.  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  became  as  deserted  as  Savannah  and  Charleston 
were  in  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Because  the  Allies  had 
control  of  the  sea  France  was  able  to  bring  African  troops 
to  the  battle-line  and  England  her  colonials  and  Indians. 
Because  of  this  fact  it  also  was  possible  to  meet  the  Turkish 
attack  on  Egypt  by  a  concentration  of  Australian,  Indian, 
and  Territorial  troops  brought  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Some 
supplies  still  flowed  into  Germany  from  neutral  stations — 
notably  from  Scandinavia,  but  in  decreasing  quantities. 
German  industry  suffered  more  and  more  from  the  blockade, 
and  exports  fell  to  the  vanishing  points.  Meanwhile,  France 
and  England  remained  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Purchases  made  in  America  were  promptly  taken  to  Europe 
—clothing,  automobiles,  arms,  ammunition,  all  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Conditions  such  as  these  helped  to  bridge  over  the 
gap  between  German  preparedness  and  Allied   want  of  it. 

After  four  weeks  of  waiting  for  German  ships  to  come 
out  of  the  Baltic  into  the  North  Sea,  British  naval  com- 
manders went  in  search  of  them.  On  August  28,  a  battle- 
squadron  of  cruisers  and  destroyers,  under  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  found  and  attacked  a 
cruiser-squadron  off  Heligoland.  In  an  eight-hour  action, 
two  of  the  German  cruisers,  the  Maim  and  the  Ariadne, 
jrere  sunk,  a  third  was  set  on  Are,  and  two  dtotroyers  were 
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sent  to  the  bottom.  The  British  losses  were  described  as 
"negligible."  During  Angust  and  September  several  other 
German  warships  in  diflferent  waters  were  sunk,  chief  among 
them  the  Kaiser  WUhelm  der  Oroaae,  formerly  a  well-known 
North-German  Lloyd  North  Atlantic  passenger-diip,  which 
was  sunk  by  a  British  cruiser  on  August  27  ofF  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Another  cruiser,  the  Hela,  was  sunk  on 
September  13.  German  ships,  meanwhile,  had  inflicted  a 
good  deal  of  damage  on  Russian  commerce  in  the  Baltic. 
None  of  these  conflicts  was  a  great  naval  fight,  but  they 
were  sufficient  to  make  the  sea  more  safe  for  English,  French 
and  neutral  ships,  thus  permitting  the  transport  of  food- 
supplies  and  troops,  and  practically  suspending  Germany's 
oversea  commerce,  which  meant  the  closing  of  many  Ger- 
man factories  and  the  throwing  of  German  people  out  of 
regular  employment.  As  early  as  August  12,  the  British  had 
announced  to  port  authorities  that  Atlantic  lanes  were  again 
open.  At  the  same  time,  the  British  Home  Fleet — sixty 
vessels  of  war,  against  thirty  in  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet — guarded  the  exit  of  the  Kiel  Canal. 

Thrilling  stories  of  the  engagement  off  Heligoland  were 
told  by  men  who  took  part  in  it.  The  engagement  lasted 
about  eight  hours,  during  which  time  a  mist  bung  over  the 
contending  fleets.  The  fighting  was  described  as  sharp  and 
terrible,  the  British  losses  light.  Of  the  destroyers  only 
one  afterward  presented  outward  signs  of  having  taken  part 
in  a  battle.  The  ofBeial  British  report  said  five  German 
craft  were  sunk.  A  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Fear- 
less, which  in  the  thick  of  battle  picked  up  many  German 
wounded,  said  the  whole  operation  "took  place  in  a  thick 
haze.  When  we  opened  fire,  there  was  not  a  single  search- 
light playing  on  us.  The  Germans  all  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
The  action  was  very  hot  while  it  lasted," 

At  3.30  A.M.  the  Fearless  and  Arethusa,  the  latter  vessel 
the  pioneer-ship  of  a  new  class  and  then  less  than  three 
days  out  of  the  builders'  hands,  escorted  by  some  twenty 
destroyers,  advanced  in  a  southwesterly  direction  at  twenty 
knots,  on  a  course  that  would  bring  them  to  a  point  about 
six  miles  south  and  three  miles  west  of  Heligoland.  At  8 
o'clock  dim  shadows  became  visible  through  the  mist.  These 
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were  soon  found  to  come  from  six  German  destroyers,  and 
orders  were  given  to  engage  them  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
8.30  A.M.  fire  was  opened  by  the  Arethitsa  and  some  of  the 
destroyers;  at  8.45  a.h.  the  course  was  so  altered  as  to 
bring  the  other  destroyers  into  the  flght.  At  the  same  time 
were  sighted  three  German  cruisers  of  the  same  class  as 
what  are  known  in  the  British  Navy  as  "Town"  cruisers, 
of  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  were  fifteen  in 
the  British  Navy,  all  light  cruisers  ranging  from  4,800  to 
5,400  tons.  After  these  ships  got  into  action  the  fight  be- 
came general.  In  the  German  fire,  tho  often  well  directed, 
many  shots  fell  short  and  exploded  on  striking  the  water. 
Before  9.45  a.m.  the  British  ship,  the  Arethusa  came  in  for 
severe  handling,  and  at  10  o'clock  had  to  haul  away  tem- 
porarily, as  only  her  foremost  6-inch  gun  was  capable  of 
continuing  the  fire.  The  British  wondered  at  the  time  why, 
at  this  juncture,  German  cruisers  did  not  close  in  and  com- 
plete her  destruction.  For  some  reason  unexplained  they  did 
not  follow  up  what  had  been  an  undoubted  success  for  them. 
After  55  minutes  of  strenuous  work,  the  British  cruiser 
was  able'  to  steam  into  action  again,  and  several  German 
destroyed  disappeared.  The  Arethusa  continued  to  receive 
most  of  the  fire.  AIth6  shells  damaged  her  feed-tank,  and 
materially  reduced  her  speed,  she  was  able  to  continue  the 
fight.  It  was  now  seen  that  two  guns  on  one  of  the  German 
cruisers  were  gone,  also  the  mainmast,  and  that  she  was 
blazing  amidshifw,  but  she  continued  to  keep  up  a  spirited 
fire  fr«u  her  foremast  and  after  guns.  So  far  the  battle 
had  been  waged  on  the  British  side  by  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  Out  to  seaward  German  submarines— the  first 
use  this  was  of  submarines  in  a  sea-battle — were  attacking  the 
squadron.  The  water  being  smooth,  the  submarines  were 
detected,  and  Admiral  Beatty,  by  maneuvering  at  high  speed, 
had  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  them.  Meanwhile,  all  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  more  distinctly  certain  ominous  sounds  of 
distant  firing.     Of  thia  action  Admiral  Beatty  said: 

"At  12.15  Fearless  and  First  Flotilla  were  sighted  retiring  west. 
At  the  same  time  the  light-cruiser  squadron  was  observed  to  be  en- 
gaging an  enemy  ship  ahead.  They  appeared  to  have  her  beaten, 
I  then  steered  northeast  to  sound  of  firing  ahead,  and  at  12.30  f.U. 
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Bitted  Arethuaa  and  Third  Flotilla  retiriag  to  the  westward  engag- 
ing a  cruiser  of  the  Kolberg  class  on  onr  port  bow.  I  steered  to 
ent  her  off  from  Heligoland,  and  at  12^7  opened  fire.  At  12.42 
the  enemy  turned  to  the  northeast,  and  we  chased  at  27  knots.  At 
12.56  P.u.  m^ted  and  engaged  a  two-funnelled  cruiser  ahead. 
Lion  fired  two  salvos  at  her,  which  took  effect,  and  she  disappeared 
into  the  mist  burning  fniiouslj  and  in  a  sinking  condition." 

It  wotild  appear  that  oaly  the  Lion  among  the  big  ships 
actually  fired,  the  remiunder  arriving  in  time  only  to  see 
the  German  cmiser,  which  was  the  Maim,  lying  on  her  beam 
ends  with  only  a  propeller  and  her  starboard  quarter  show- 
ing, while  a  heap  of  wreckage  marked  the  spot  where  the 
Eoln  had  gone  down.  A  dim  ruddy  glare  In  the  haze 
showed  where  a  third  cmiser  was  drifting  away,  her  hull 
a  blazing  furnace,  A  naval  lieutenant,  who  took  part  in  the 
battle,  said,  in  a  letter  describing  this  the  first  notable  naval 
battle  of  the  war: 

"We  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  Heligoland.  I  expected 
every  minute  to  find  the  forts  on  the  island  bombarding  ns.  So  tiie 
Arethuaa  presently  drew  off,  after  landing  at  least  one  good  sbdl 
on  the  enemy.  The  enemy  gave  every  bit  aa  good  as  he  got.  We 
then  reformed,  but  a  strong  destroyer  belonging  to  the  submarines 
got  chased,  and  the  Arethusa  and  Fearless  went  back  to  look  after 
her;  we  presently  heard  a  hot  action  astern.  So  the  captain  in  eom- 
muid  of  the  flotilla  turned  us  around,  and  we  went  back  to  help, 
but  tliey  had  driven  the  enemy  off,  and  on  our  arrival  told  ua  to 
form  up  on  the  Arethuaa. 

"When  we  bad  partly  formed  and  were  very  much  bunched  to- 
gether, a  fine  target,  suddenly  out  of  the  everywhere  arrived  five 
or  six  shells,  not  150  yards  away.  We  gazed  whence  they  came, 
and  again  five  or  six  stabs  of  fire  pierced  the  mist,  and  we  made 
out  a  foor-funnelled  cruiser  of  the  Breslau  class.  Those  five  stabs 
were  her  guns  going  off.  We  waited  fifteen  seconds,  and  shots  and 
tba  noise  of  guns  arrived  pretty  well  simultaneously,  fifty  yards 
away.  Her  next  salvo  went  over  us,  and  I  personally  ducked  as 
they  whirred  overhead  like  a  covey  of  fast  partridges.  You  wonld 
suppose  the  captain  had  done  this  sort  of  thing  all  his  life.  He 
went  fnll  speed  ahead  at  once  at  the  first  salvo,  to  string  the  bunch 
out  and  thus  offer  less  taiget,  and  the  commodore  from  the  Arethvaa 
made  a  signal  to  us  to  attack  with, torpedoes. 

"So  we  swung  round  at  right  angles  and  charged  full  speed  at  the 
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enemy,  like  a  hussar-attack.  We  got  away  at  the  start  magnificently 
and  led  the  field,  so  all  the  enemy's  firing  was  aimed  at  us  for  the 
next  ten  minutes.  When  we  got  so  close  that  the  debris  of  their 
shells  fell  on  board  we  ottered  our  course  and  so  threw  them  out  in 
their  reckoning  of  our  speed,  and  they  had  all  their  work  to  do  over 
again.  Hmnanly  speaking,  the  eaptain,  by  twisting  and  turning  at 
the  psychological  moment  saved  us;  actually  I  feel  that  we  were  in 
God's  keeping  those  days. 

"After  ten  minutes  we  got  near  enough  to  fire  our  torpedo,  and 
then  turned  back  to  the  Arethusa.  Next  our  follower  arrived  just 
where  we  had  been  and  fired  his  torpedo,  and,  of  course,  the  enemy 
fired  at  him  instead  of  at  us;  what  a  blessed  relief!  After  the 
destroyers  came  the  Fearless,  and  she  stayed  on  the  scene.  Soon 
we  found  that  she  was  engaging  a  three-fun neler,  the  JfoiW;  so  ott 
we  started  again,  now  for  the  Maim,  the  situation  being  that  the 
crippled  Arethusa  was  too  tubby  to  do  anything  but  be  defended  by 
us,  her  children. 

"The  Maing  was  immensely  gallant.  The  last  I  saw  of  her,  abso- 
lutely wrecked  below  and  aloft,  her  whole  midships  a  fuming  inferno, 
she  bad  one  gun  forward  and  one  aft  still  spitting  forth  fury  and 
defiance  like  a  wildcat  mad  with  wounds.  Our  own  four-funnel 
friend  recommenced  at  this  juncture  with  a  couple  of  salvos,  but 

rather  half-beartedly,  and  we  really  did  not  care  a  d ,  for  there, 

straight  ahead  of  us,  in  lordly  procession,  like  elephants  walking 
through  a  pack  of  dogs,  came  the  Lton,  Queen  Mary,  Irtvinoihle,  and 
New  Zealand,  our  battle-cruisers,  great  and  grim  and  uncouth  as 
some  antediluvian  monsters.  How  solid  they  looked !  How 
utterly  earthquaking;  We  pointed  out  our  latest  atnrressor  to  them, 
whom  they  could  not  see  from  where  they  were.  They  passed  down 
the  field  of  battle,  with  the  httle  destroyers  at  their  left,  and  de- 
stroyers on  their  right,  and  we  went  west,  while  they  went  east. 
Just  a  little  later  we  heard  the  thiinder  of  their  guns  for  a  space, 
and  then  all  was  silence,  and  we  knew  that  was  all." 

Heligoland,  off  which  this  battle  was  fought,  lies  thirty 
miles  from  the  German  coast,  and  is  probably  the  most 
strongly  fortified  small  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is 
an  island  only  one-fifth  of  a  square  mile  in  area,  equipped 
with  probably  $10,000,000  worth  of  long-range  guns^  and  was 
believed  to  be  capable  of  sending  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
any  hostile  fleet  venturing  within  flfteen  miles  of  the  range 
of  its  gana.  Naval  and  military  strategists  had  agreed  that 
it  was  doubtful  if  all  the  navies  in  the  world  acting  together 
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coald  batter  Heligoland  into  snbmiBsioo.  In  a  time  of  peace 
it  was  the  guardian  of  Germany's  main  artery  of  commerce, 
the  way  to  Hamburg,  the  sentry  that  protected  German  fish- 
ermen, but  in  this  war  it  became  the  key  to  all  the  elaborate 
German  naval  plans.  Heligoland  was  a  second  Gibraltar.  At 
the  time  of  this  battle  great  cliffs  in  its  sides  had  concrete 
emplacements  for  hundreds  of  guns  besides  which  just  below 
lay  a  German  fleet.  The  English  knew  it  was  impossible 
for  their  ships  to  pass  Heligoland,  the  passage  being  de- 
fended by  ten  rows  of  contact-mines  sunk  at  various  depths. 
Inside  these  were  fleets  of  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers,  all 
placed  ahead  of  the  battle-fleet.  On  the  island  were  364 
mounted  guns,  of  which  142  were  of  the  42-eentimeter  dis- 
appearing type.  Any  British  warship  coming  within  sight 
of  Heligoland  would  have  been  speedily  blown  to  pieces. 
No  ship  could  have  withstood  a  salvo  from  a  score  of  great 
cannon,  each  capable  of  hurling  a  steel  explosive-flUed  shell 
weighing  nearly  a  ton. 

It  was  late  on  August  27,  1914,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  that  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Orosse  was  sunk 
by  the  British  cruiser  High  Flj/er.  This  German  merchant 
cruiser,  which  was  of  14,000  tons,  and  armed  with  ten  four- 
inch  guns,  had  interfered  with  traffic  between  England  and 
the  Cape  for  three  weeks.  She  was  one  of  the  few  German 
armed  auxiliary  cruisers  which  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Before  she  sank  her  survivors 
were  all  landed.  Formerly  a  regular  liner  plying  between 
New  York  and  Bremen,  she  was  built  in  1897  at  a  coat  of 
between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000,  was  626  feet  long,  of 
66  feet  beam,  and  14,350  gross  tonnage.  She  had  an  average 
speed  of  23  knots  and  was  fitted  to  carry  an  armament  of 
eight  5.9  guns,  four  4,7  guns,  and  fourteen  machine-guns. ' 
She  was  the  first  vessel  to  have  suites  de  luxe,  consisting  of 
parlor,  bedroom,  and  bath,  costing  $1,000  for  the  passage. 
The  innovation  proved  a  success,  bo  that  succeeding  ships 
also  had  sumptuous  accommodations,  which  soon  ran  the 
passage  price  np  as  high  as  $2,000  until  a  new  limit  was 
reached  with  a  rate  of  $5,000  for  an  imperial  suite  on  the 
Vaterland  and  Imperator.  Soon  after  the  war  the  Kaiser 
Wilkelm  der  Orosse  had  taken  the  record  for  the  eastbound 
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passage  from  the  Lucania,  of  the  CuDard  Line,  making  the 
passage  in  five  days  and  seventeen  hours.  She  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  destruction  in  the  Hoboken  wharf  fire  of 
June,  1900.  By  being  towed  out  into  the  Hudson  she 
escaped  serious  injury.  On  August  9,  1910,  Mayor  Gaynor 
of  New  York  was  shot  while  on  board  this  ship,  just  as 
he  WHS  starting  for  a  vacation  in  Europe.  In  1913  she  was 
converted  into  a  third-class  steerage  ship,  her  luxurious 
fittings  being  removed.  She  sailed  on  her  last  voyage  from 
New  York  on  July  21,  1914,  and  arrived  at  Bremen  on  July 
28,  the  day  Austria  declared  war  against  Serbia. 

On  September  14  occurred  a  duel  between  the  Carmarwi, 
a  British  converted  liner  formerly  a  Cunarder  running  to 
New  York,  and  a  German  ship  of  like  nature  and  about 
equal  force,  named  the  Cap  Trafalgar.  The  antagonists  met 
off  the  east  coast  of  iSouth  America,  and  had  a  stubborn 
fight.  For  an  hour  and  three-quarters  they  exchanged  hard 
knocks.  The  battle  was  something  of  a  reminder  of  the  old 
form  of  duels  between  ships  at  sea.  The  Carmania  began 
the  action  at  9,000  yards,  fire  from  both  ships  being  main- 
tained at  various  ranges,  but  never  within  3,000  yards. 
British  gunners  made  hits  on  the  hull,  at  or  near  the  water- 
line,  while  the  German  projectiles  erasbed  into  boats  and 
upper  works.  The  Carmania  had  nine  men  killed  and 
twenty-six  wounded;  the  German  ship  probably  suffered 
greater  losses.  She  was  in  fiames  before  the  action  was  half 
an  hour  in  progress,  and  capsized  before  she  sank.  The  men 
who  survived  got  away  in  a  collier. 

On  October  17,  occurred  the  sinking  by  the  British  of 
four  German  destroyers  known  as  jS-115,  9-117,  5-118,  and 
S-119,  The  ofBcial  report  said  the  British  loss  was  one 
officer  and  four  men  wounded,  and  that  thirty-one  German 
survivors  were  made  prisoners.  The  senior  officer  of  the 
light  cruiser  Undaunted  was  Captain  Cecil  H.  Fox  who, 
on  board  the  Amphion,  had  taken  part  in  the  first  naval 
action  of  the  war.  His  next  adventure  came  when  the 
Amphion  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a  mine.  The  explosion 
of  the  first  mine  knocked  him  insensible,  but  he  reeov«^d 
so  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  ship  three  minutes  before  she 
went  down  under  shock  of  a  second  explosion.  He  was 
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afterward  appointed  to  a  new  destroyer,  the  Faulkner, 
which  had  been  under  construction  for  Chile  when  war 
was  declared.  Only  a  few  days  before  this  action  off  the 
Dutch  coast,  Fox  was  transferred  to  the  Undaunted,  the 
second  light  cruiser  of  a  new  class,  the  first  having  been  the 
Arethjisa.  The  British  destroyers  were  of  the  "L"  class, 
parts  of  the  1911-1912  output,  formidable  vessels  of  35-knot 
speed,  armed  with  three  4-ineh  guns  and  four  torpedo-tubes, 
in  pairs,  discharging  21-ineh  torpedoes.  The  German  de- 
stroyers  were   older   boats,   carrying   only   two   24 -pounder 


guns,  and  not  only  slower,  but  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  accuracy  of  their  shooting  and  that  of  the 
British  craft.  The  destruction  of  the  British  cruiser  Hawke 
by  a  German  submarine  had  taken  place  on  October  15, 
The  sinking  of  four  German  destroyers  two  days  afterward 
adjusted  the  balance  as  between  the  two  navies,  at  least  from 
the  British  point  of  view.  The  loss  of  life,  being  some  300 
men  in  each  case,  was  about  the  same,  but  the  loss  of  an 
obsolescent  cruiser  like  the  Hawke  was  thought  to  be  leas, 
serious  to  England  than  that  of  four  destroyers  to  Germany. 
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When  the  German  Admiral  von  Spee,  with  the  Qerman 
Paeific  Squadron,  left  Kiaochow  early  in  Auguat,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  seven  vessels  from  the  China  and  Aus- 
tralian stations.  One  of  these,  the  Emden,  was  detached 
for  commerce-raiding  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  the  light 
cruiser  Karlsruhe,  noted  for  its  speed,  was  to  become  a 
privateer  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Spee  kept  with  him  two' 
armored  cruisers,  the  Oneisenau  and  the  Scharnhorst,  and 
three  light  cruisers,  the  Dresden,  Leipzig,  and  Niirnberg, 
the  first  two  sister-ships,  both  launched  in  1906,  with 
a  tonnage  of  11,400  and  a  speed  of  at  least  23  knots.  They 
carried  6-inch  armor,  and  mounted  eight  8.2-inch,  six  5.9- 
ineh,  and  eighteen  21-pounder  guns.  The  Dresden  was  a 
sister-ship  of  the  Emden — 3,540  tons  with  a  speed  of  241^ 
knots,  and  ten  4.1-ineh  guns.  The  Niirnberg  was  slightly 
smaller,  3,350  tons;  her  armament  was  the  same,  and  her 
speed  was  about  half  a  knot  quicker.  Smaller  still  was  the 
Leipzig,  3,200  tons,  with  the  same  armament  as  the  two  others, 
and  a  speed  of  over  22  knots,  but  not  shown  on  the  map. 

This  squadron  set  itself  to  prey  upon  British  commerce 
routes,  remembering  that  the  British  Navy  was  short  in 
cruisers  of  the  class  best  fitted  to  patrol  and  guard  the 
great  trade  highways.  Admiral  von  Spee  himself  sailed  for 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  fiuding  coaling  and  pro-j 
visioning  bases  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  and, 
in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  The  duties  of  neutrals  were  eitheri 
imperfectly  understood  or  slackly  observed  by  some  of  the 
South  American  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
so  the  German  admiral  seems  to  have  been  permitted  the 
use  of  wireless-stations  which  gave  him  valuable  information 
as  to  the  enemy's  movements. 

Early  in  August,  a  small  British  squadron  had  set  sail  to 
protect  the  southern  trade  routes  thus  menaced.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Christopher  Cradock,  a  capa- 
ble and  popular  sailor,  who  had  served  in  the  Soudan  and 
at  the  relief  of  Peking,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  work  of  saving  life  at  the  wreck  of  the  Delhi.  He  had 
in  his  squadron,  when  formed,  a  twelve-year-old  battleship, 
the  Canopus,  two  armored  cruisers,  the  Good  Hope  and  the 
Monmouth,  the  light  cruiser  Glasgow,  and  an  armed  liner, 
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the  Otranto.  Nooe  of  his  vessels  was  very  strong  either  in 
speed  or  armameat.  The  Canopus  belonged  to  a  ctass  which 
had  been  long  obsolete.  Her  tonnage  was  12,960,  her  speed 
19  knots  and  her  armament  four  12-inch,  twelve  6-inch,  and 
ten  12-ponnder  guns,  all  of  an  old-fashioned  pattern.  Her 
armor  belt  was  only  six  inches  thick.     The  Good  Hope  was 
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also  twelve  years  old;  her  tonnage  14,100,  her  speed  23  kaotii, 
and  her  -armament  two  9^-inch,  sixteen  6-inch,  and  twelve 
12-pouQder  guns.  The  Monmouth  was  a  smaller  vesseZ  of 
9,800  tons,  with  the  same  speed,  and  mounting  fourteen 
6-inch  and  eight  12-pounder  guns.  The  Olasgow,  which  had 
been  stationed  on  the  southeast  coast  of  America,  was  a  maeh 
newer  vessel,  and  had  a  speed  of  25  knots.  Her  tonnage 
iwas  4,800  and  her  armament  two  6-inch  and  ten  4-inch 
guns. 

Admiral  Cradock's  squadron,  after  sweeping  across  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  third  week  of  October  went  into  the  Pacific, 
moving  up  the  coast  of  Ch'le,  on  the  lookout  for  Admiral 
yon  Spee.  He  went  first  to  Coronel,  then  on  to  Valparaiso, 
and  back  to  Coronel  to  send  off  cables.  The  Glasgow,  to 
whose  officers  England  owed  the  story  of  the  fight,  left 
Coronel  at  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  1,  sail- 
ing north,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  sighted 
the  enemy. 

That  Britannia  was  to  have  trouble  in  "ruling  the  waves" 
had  already  become  evident,  not  only  from  exploits  by  German 
submarines  in  the  North  Sea,  but  by  the  commerce-destroy- 
ing activities  of  the  Karlsruhe  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Emden  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  a  still  more  serious  blow 
to  British  naval  prestige,  and  an  impressive  demonstration 
of  German  naval  prowess  now  came  with  the  defeat  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Cradock's  cruiser-squadron  oiE  Coronel  by  the 
German  squadron  under  von  Spee  on  the  evening  of  that 
November  day.  The  British,  however,  could  still  point  to  the 
fact  that  their  real  naval  strength  had  as  yet  hardly  been 
touched  r-' it  still  remained  about  twice  that  of  Germany, 
and  it  had  been  reinforced  by  the  navies  of  Prance  and 
Japan.  But  the  immediate  result  of  the  Coronel  engagement 
was  that  Great  Britain  for  the  time  being  had  been  swept  from 
the  South  Pacific,  Cargoes  in  British  ships  for  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  became  practically  uninsurable.  The 
fact  that  the  German  squadron  had  the  advantage  in  num- 
bers, tonnage,  guns,  and  speed,  only  emphasized  Great 
Britain's  mistake  in  allotting  to  an  inadequate  fieet  the  task 
of  clearing  the  Pacific  of  German  commerce-destroyers. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  Spec's  strategy  in  having  secretly 
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gathered  widely  scattered  Qerman  units,  in  estimating  the 
probable  movements  of  Admiral  Cradock's  fleet,  and  in 
striking  under  conditions  apparently  of  his  own  choosing. 
According  to  his  report,  five  German  cruisers,  the  Gneisenau, 
Sckarnhorst,  Nurnberg,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden,  met  and  en- 
gaged four  Brrtiah  ships,  the  Good  Hope,  Monmouth,  Glas- 
gow, and  Otranto,  "between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  during  a  heavy  rain  and  rough  weather  off  Coro- 
nel."  This  dispatch,  as  telegraphed  from  Valparaiso,  con- 
tinued : 

"The  Monmouth  was  sank  and  the  Good  Hope,  after  a  great  explo- 
sion on  board,  took  fire.  Her  subsequent  fate  is  unknown,  owing  to 
darkness  having  set  in.  The  Glasgovi  and  the  Otranto  also  were 
damaged;  the  darkness  prevented  our  obtaining  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  it.  Our  ships,  the  Sehamhorst  and  Nurnberg,  were  not 
damaged.  The  Gneisenau  had  six  men  wounded.  The  rest  of  our 
ships  also  were  undamaged." 

The  Monmouih  and  the  Good  Hope  brought  the  number 
of  vessels  lost  by  the  British  Navy  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  twenty.  Germany's  naval  policy,  unlike  her 
policy  in  her  land  campaign,  in  which  she  struck  at  onee 
with  the  full  weight  of  her  army,  seemed  to  be  one  of  slow 
attrition  and  minor  engagements.  It  mattered  not  at  Coronel 
that  the  Kaiser's  ships  were  in  a  slight  numerical  superiority. 
The  British  had  in  their  Sagship,  the  Good  Hope,  a  vessel 
3,000  tons  larger  than  the  largest  of  the  Germans  and  carry- 
ing two  9.2-inch  guns,  while  the  GneisenoAi  and  Sehamhorst 
had  none  of  heavier  caliber  than  8-2  inch,  but  sixteen  guns  of 
the  latter  size  gave  theni  the  advantage.  The  fight  took 
place  in  a  hurricane,  under  conditions  when  it  was  supposed 
that  British  seamanship  would  tell.  Yet  the  Germans  got 
the  range  first,  sank  the  Monmouth  in  thirty  minutes,  dis- 
abled the  Good  Hope,  and  drove  the  other  two  ships  in 
flight  into  a  neutral  harbor.  Thus  a  British  squadron,  which 
at  the  beginning  of  October  had  quitted  the  Atlantic  and 
rounded  Cape  Horn  in  order  to  pick  up  one  by  one  isolated 
German  cruisers  in  the  Pacific,  was  almost  wiped  out. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  loss  of  the  ships,  or  the 
plight  of  British  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
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was  the  blow  apparently  given  to  British  naval  prestige. 
One  had  to  search  the  annals  of  ocean  warfare  to  find  an 
exploit  comparable  to  that  of  Spee.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  his  five  ships  were  scattered  all  over  the  Pacific. 
The  Gneisenau  and  the  Schamhorst  had  shelled  Tahiti  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  sinking  a  French  gunboat ;  the  Leipzig  had  coaled 
in  San  Francisco  on  August  17,  and  the  Dresden  was  in 
Honolulu  about  the  same  time.  There  were  several  British, 
French,  and  Japanese  warships  in  the  Pacific,  and  yet, 
altho  the  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  NUrnierg  were  vessels  of  less 
than  3,600  tons,  their  concentration  had  not  been  prevented. 
They  avoided  their  pursuers,  and,  despite  the  lack  of  naval 
bases,  kept  the  seas,  the  Leipzig  sinking  rich  prizes  off  the 
Peruvian  coast  late  in  September.  By  the  aid  of  the  wire- 
less the  German  ships  had  been  brought  together  in  time  to 
meet  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Cradock,  with  some  of  that 
superiority  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  naval  strategist  to 
obtain  before  entering  a  fleet  action. 

John  Buchan  *  reconstructed  something  of  the  scene  off 
Coronel.  To  the  east  was  the  land,  with  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  southern  Andes  fired  by  that  day's  evening  glow. 
To  the  west  "burned  one  of  those  flaming  sunsets,  which  the 
Pacific  knows,  and  silhouetted  against  its  crimson  and  orange 
were  the  British  ships,  like  woodcuts  in  a  naval  hand- 
book." A  high  sea  was  running  from  the  south,  and  half  a 
gale  was  blowing.  At  first  some  twelve  miles  separated  the 
two  squadrons,  but  the  distance  rapidly  shrank  till  at  6.18 
P.M.  the  distance  was  eight  miles.  About  7  o'clock  the 
squadrons  were  converging,  and  the  leading  German  cruiser 
opened  fire  at  seven  miles.  By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  the  horizon.  A  lemon  after-glow  made  visible 
the  British  ships,  while  the  Germans  were  shrouded  in  an 
inshore  twilight.  Presently  the  enemy  got  the  range,  and 
shell  after  shell  hit  the  Good  Hope  and  the  Monmouth, 
while  the  bad  light  and  the  spray  from  the  heavy  seas  made 
good  gunnery  for  them  almost  impossible. 

English  disquietude  over  the  naval  situation  was  further 
deepened  by  the  dropping  of  mines  on  steamer-lanes  from 
Liverpool  to  the  United  States.     The  landing  in  Liverpool 

•In  "Nelson's  History  of  the  War." 
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of  1,417  men,  comprising  erewa  of  merchantmen  reported 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic  by  the  Karlsruhe  further  shook  the  early 
confidence  of  the  British  in  their  Navy.  It  was  true  that 
British  cruisers  had  captured  one  and  sunk  two  Oerman 
raiders,  but  they  were  refitted  merchantmen  The  war  was 
three  moDths  old  before  anj  itinerant  German  warships  had 
been  [ucked  up.  Britaunia  seemed  to  have  found  a  foeman 
worthy  of  her  steel.  The  eighteen  vessels  lost  by  her  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  indicated  that  the  German  policy 
of  attrition  had  met  with  some  success  That  Great  Britain's 
fleet  was  stronger  in  spite  of  this  not  to  mention  the 
finishing  and  near  completion  of  battleships  and  the  taking 


over  of  Turkish  battleships  and  Brazilian  monitors,  was  not 
to  be  overlooked.  Her  numerical  superiority  remained  over- 
whelming, and  could  hardly  be  altered  save  by  an  unthink- 
able disaster  in  a  great  fleet  action.  But  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  honors  of  the  war  for  skill,  daring,  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  great  odds,  appeared  thus  far  on  the 
side  of  her  adversaries. 

Owing  to  the  superior  range  of  the  guns  on  the  Sckam- 
horst  and  Gneisenau,  the  Germans  had  been  able  to  open  fire 
when  six  miles  away.     As  the  ships  closed  and  the  range 
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came  down  to  a  dietaDce  of  four  miles,  tlie  British  were  able 
to  reply,  but  by  that  time  they  were  already  seriously 
damaged.  The  Germans  declared  that  the  British  fought 
heroically,  but  that  their  artillery  was  ineffective  against 
the  superior  weight  of  metal  that  the  Germans  were  able 
to  pour  from  more  modern  guns  on  armored  cruisers.  A 
light  German  cruiser  closed  in  on  the  British  and  gave  the 
Monmouth  her  death-blow,  as,  crippled  and  in  flames,  she 
tried  to  escape. 

The  only  satisfaction  the  British  found  in  their  defeat 
was  that  their  little  Pacific  fleet  had  itself  chosen  to  give 
battle  to  a  stronger  squadron  and  had  not  been  overwhelmed 
until  the  last  possible  shot  was  fired  at  the  enemy.  Rear- 
Admiral  Cradock  lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a  follower 
of  that  naval  school  which  believes  the  enemy  should  be 
engaged  regardless  of  his  superiority.  It  was  he  who 
brought  about  the  action.  The  German  squadron  at  first 
was  disinclined  to  give  battle.  It  was  only  when  dusk 
came  on  and  the  light  was  in  their  favor  that  they  engaged 
the  British,  who  were  three  to  their  four,  while  the  range 
of  guns  was  also  in  favor  of  the  Germans.  The  battleship 
Canopus,  sent  to  reinforce  Cradock,  had  not  arrived  in  time, 
however,  to  keep  the  advantage  on  the  British  side,  while  the 
transport  Otranto  was  of  no  value  in  a  fight  against  armored 
ships. 

That  the  Germans  were  able  to  sink  or  scatter  a  British 
squadron  with  only  minor  damage  to  their  own  ships  and 
a  casualty  list  of  only  six  wounded,  caused  surprize.  The 
Monmouth  was  lost  with  practically  all  her  crew;  the  Oood 
Hope  was  severely  damaged  and  on  fire  when  she  escaped 
under  cover  of  darkness,  but  she  afterward  went  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  Glasgow  and  Otranto  took  refuge  in  a 
Chilean  port.  The  Seharnhorst,  Onetsenau,  and  Niimberg 
were  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  the  next  day  coaling  and 
provisioning  in  preparation  for  steaming  away.  They  were 
expected  to  relieve  the  cruisers  Leipzig  and  Bremen,  which 
had  the  Glasgow  and  Otranto  bottled  up  in  the  port  of  Talca- 
huano,  eight  miles  northwest  of  Conception. 

Opposed  to  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  gunfire, 

both  the  Oood  Hope  and  the  Monmouth  were  quickly  in  a 
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blaze,  and  altho  fighting  with  courage  to  the  last,  the  two 
vessels  went  down  with  all  on  board.  The  Glasgow  alone  of 
the  three  British  ships  engaged  escaped.  At  the  long  range  at 
which  the  action  took  place,  the  light  armament  on  both 
sides  must  have  been  all  but  useless.  Weather  conditions, 
moreover,  were  against  a  full  employment  of  the  lower 
batteries  of  the  British  cruisers.  The  marksmanship  of  the 
German  gunners  was  of  the  best.     Prom  the  small  losses  on 
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THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

The  map  sbows  hov  the  large  wargblps  which  the  British  had  sent  agalnat 

the  Qerman  Seet,  were  In  waiting  for  them,  screened  by  these  Islanda,  when 

the  GermaDS  came  aroiUMl  Into  the  Atlajitlc  b;  war  of  Cape  Horn 

their  side  it  appeared  that  they  could  have  scarcely  felt  the 
effect  of  the  British  fire  at  all. 

Altho  the  Schaxnhorsl  and  Qneisewiia  had  been  intended 
for  bi^^r  work  than  commerce-raiding,  they  had  been  a 
distinct  menace  to  South  American  trade;  but  as  far  as 
known,  neither  of  these  large  cruisers  had  ever  attacked  a 
British  merchantship.     The  work  of  preying  on  commerce 
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was  left  to  Bmaller  ships.  The  Leipzig  in  October  sank  the 
Bankfields  6S  Peru,  while  boand  from  Eten  for  England  with 
6,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  the  oil-tank  steamer  Elsinore,  and 
early  in  November  sank  the  Vine  Branch  off  the  Chilean 
coast  while  outward  bound  to  Gnayaqnil.  The  Dresden  sank 
the  Hyades  off  Pemambuco  on  August  16,  while  the  vessel 
was  bound  from  the  Plate  for  Holland  with  grain,  and  the 
Holmwood,  on  August  26,  near  Santa  Maria,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  South  Wales  for  Bahia  Blanca  with  coal.  The 
Niimberg  cut  the  cable  between  Bamfield,  British  Colombia, 
and  Fanning  Island  early  in  September, 

The  news  from  Coronel  woke  up  the  Admiralty  to  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  farther  with  Spec.  Lord  Fisher  Had  succeeded 
Prince  Louis  of  Battenbei^  as  First  Sea  Lord,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  dispatch  of 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Doveton  Sturdee,  who  had  been 
Chief  of  the  War  Staff  at  the  Admiralty,  with  a  squadron 
to  the  South  Atlantic,  in  which  were  included  the  Invincible 
and  the  Inflexible,  both  battle-cruisers.  Great  Britain  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  revenge. 

On  the  morning  of  December  7  the  British  sqnadron  ar- 
rived at  Port  Stanley,  which  lies  at  the  eastern  comer  of  the 
East  Island  of  the  Falkland  group.  The  Falklands,  with 
bare  brown  moors  shining  with  quartz,  prevailing  mists, 
gray  stone  houses,  and  a  population  of  Scotch  shepherds, 
look  like  a  group  of  the  Orkneys,  or  Outer  Hebrides  set 
down  in  southern  seas.  Port  Stanley  is  a  deeply  cut  gulf 
leading  to  an  inner  harbor  on  the  shores  of  which  stands 
the  little  capital  city  of  the  group.  From  the  lower  shores 
on  the  south  side  one  has  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  almost 
a  sight  of  the  outer  sea.  Off  these  islands  the  Schamhorst, 
Gneisenau,  Niimberg,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  were  discovered  at 
7.30  in  the  morning.  In  the  action  that  followed,  the 
Scharnhorst,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Spee,  the  Gneisenau, 
and  the  Leipzig  were  sunk,  while  the  Dresden  and  the  Niirn- 
herg  made  off  and  were  pursued.  Two  colliers  were  cap- 
tured. The  British  casualties  were  few.  Survivors  were 
rescued  from  the  Gneisnau  and  Leipzig. 

The  engagement  was  counted  by  the  British  a  dual  vic- 
tory, since  tiiey  not  only  sank  three  ships  but  outwitted  the 
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German  intelligence  department.  Unknown  to  Spee  a 
British  squadron  of  feeble  cruisers  in  the  South  Atlantic 
had  been  reinforced  by  two  new  and  powerful  battle-cruisers, 
the  Itwincible  and  the  Inflexible,  and  elaborate  pains  had 
been  taken,  after  a  junction  was  effected,  not  to  allow  any 
hint  of  their  presence  to  escape.  When  the  British  fleet 
arrived  at  Port  Stanley,  on  December  7,  the  two  larger 
vessels  immediately  aought  concealment  in  the  bay.  The 
trap  having  been  set,  its  victims  were  not  long  in  sailing  to 
attack.  On  the  following  day  the  German  squadron  ap- 
peared in  the  offing,  accompanied  by  the  converted  merchant- 
man Prim  Eitel  Friedrkh,  afterward  interned  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  which  came  to  Port  Stanley  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  using  it  as  a  coaling  station. 

Seeing  only  the  five  British'  cruisers — none  of  them  equal 
in  fighting  value  to  the  German  armored  cruisers— and  one 
old  battleship  on  guard,  the  Germans  promptly  cleared  for 
action.  Closing  in,  they  opened  fire,  to  which  the  British 
cruisers  replied.  The  action  had  become  furious  and  ap- 
parently was  evenly  contested  when,  out  through  the  narrow 
harbor  entrance,  came  the  long  gray  forms  of  the  two  great 
battle-cruisers,  each  with  her  eight  12-inch  guns  swung  out 
for  action.  Spee,  realizing  the  situation,  made  signal  for 
his  squadron  to  scatter.  It  was  too  late,  however.  The 
Germans  had  come  far  within  British  range.  The  Sckam- 
horst  and  the  Gneisenau  at  once  became  taints  for  the 
British  battle-cruisers,  the  light  German  ships  belHg  left  to 
the  smaller  cruisers. 

The  Invincible  received  the  brunt  of  the  German  fire. 
Both  German  cruisers  fought  desperately  and  had  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  getting  home  several  broadsides  on  the 
Invincible,  which,  however,  rattled  vainly  against  her  heavy 
armor.  The  Schamhorst  had  won  the  gold  medal  for  target 
practise  in  the  Kaiser's  navy  in  1913.  Her  shooting  in  this, 
her  last  fight,  justified  her  reputation.  But  one  12-inch  British 
salvo  after  another  battered  the  German  ships  to  pieces, 
raking  them  from  stem  to  stem,  tearing  away  their  light 
armor  and  opening  up  holes.  It  was  not  long  before  flames 
were  licking  about  the  upper  works,  first  of  the  Scham- 
horst,  then  of  the  Qimsenau.    One  after  another  their  guns 
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1)608106  silent  as  the  crews  had  been  killed  at  their  stations 
behind  the  gnus.  There  was  no  hint  of  surrender,  however. 
With  their  last  ^ns  still  blazing  defiance,  the  two  German 
cruisers  heeled  slowly  over  and  went  down,  with  Admiral 
von  Spee's  flag  on  the  Sckamhorst  still  flying. 

An  event  of  peculiar  interest  had  already  taken  place  at 
another  point.  This  was  a  death-grapple  between  the  Leipzig 
and  the  Glasgow,  both  survivors  of  the  engagement  off  Coro- 
nel.  This  fight  was  not  as  unequal  as  was  the  one  between 
the  larger  ships.  On  the  Glasgow  occurred  most  of  the 
British  casualties,  comprising  nine  killed  and  four  wounded 
in  the  fight.  But  the  6-inch  guns  of  the  Glasgow  counted 
more  than  the  4-inch  guns  of  the  Leipzig.  At  the  end 
of  a  two-hflur  action  the  German  ship,  on  fire  and  sinking, 
hoisted  the  white  flag.  The  Glasgow  ceased  firing  and,  run- 
ning close  to  the  sinking  German  ship,  lowered  her  boats 
to  save  the  remnants  of  the  crew.  Other  British  cruisers 
a  little  later  came  up  to  the  NUrnierg  whose  captain  refused 
to  surrender.  Completely  ontnambered  and  outweighted  she 
was  speedily  sent  to  the  bottom.  Her  destruction  became 
the  salvation  of  the  Dresden  and  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich,  be- 
cause the  British  cruisers  stopt  to  pick  up  survivors  from 
the  Niimberg,  giving  a  brief  respite,  which  enabled  them 
to  get  away.  In  the  London  Times  the  German  fieet's  gal- 
lant end  was  acknowledged  as  follows:  "The  battle  off  the 
Falkland  Islands  was  declared  to  have  redeemed  modem 
warfare  from  a  reproach.  On  both  sides  men  fought  with 
men;  not  machines  with  invisible  machines.  The  human 
factor  figured  as  surely  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  and  iJie  Serapis.^^  Finally  those  who  still 
like  to  see  some  of  its  ancient  glory  hang  about  war  owe  a 
debt  to  Sturdee  and  von  Spee." 

The  German  admiral  fought  as  Cradock  had  fought;  the 
German  sailors  died  as  Cradock 's  men  had  died.  They 
went  down  with  colors  flying,  and  the  crew,  at  the  last 
lined  up  on  the  decks  of  the  doomed  ships,  continued  to 
resist  after  the  vessels  had  become  shambles.  One  captured 
officer  reported  that,  before  the  end,  his  ship  had  no  upper 
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deck  left.  Every  man  tiiere  had  been  killed,  and  one  turret 
blown  bodily  overboard  by  a  12-ineh  lyddite  shell.  But 
in  all  this  slaughter,  which  lasted  for  hal£  a  day,  there  was 
never  a  thought  of  surrender.  "Spee  and  Cradock,"  said 
John  Bucban,  "lie  beneath  those  Southern  waters  in  the  final 
concord  of  those  who  have  looked  unshaken  upon  death." 

The  victory  was  made  complete  two  days  later,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Nilrnberg,  one  of  the  two  light 
German  cruisers  that  escaped  destruction  in  the  first  action, 
had  been  overtaken  by  Sturdee'a  squadron  and  sent  to  join 
her  fellows,  and  by  a  despatch  from  Buenos  Ayres  indicat- 


THE  CKU18ER  ■■DBB8DBN" 

The  Dresden,  a  ilster-shlp  of  tbe  Emden,  the  commerce-raider,  was  In  tbe 

Falkland  Islands  battle,  but  escaped  from  tbe  action  and  was  alterward 

bottled  up 

ing  that  the  swift  Dresden,  the  sole  survivor  of  Spec's 
forces,  had  been  bottled  up.  Sturdee  in  this  battle  had  at 
least  nine  ships  under  his  fiag,  including  the  battleships 
Albemarle  and  Sindttstan,  and  the  battle-cruisers  Lton, 
Indefatigable,  and  Iridomitable.  That  three  battle-cruisers 
should  have  been  detached  from  Admiral  Beatty'a  division, 
after  the  service  they  performed  in  the  fight  of  Au^st  28 
off  Heligoland  in  the  North  Sea,  was  of  itself  a  sufScient 
indication  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  British  Ad- 
miralty to  the  task  of  avenging  Cradock's  squadron  and 
clearing  the  ocean  of  German  ships.  Any  one  of  the  three 
battle-cruisers,  on  sheer  weight  of  metal,  should  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  the  German  squadron. 
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It  was  not  until  January  24  that  ships  of  the  dreadnought 
class  were  first  matched  against  others  of  the  dreadnought 
class.  On  that  date  the  most  powerful  German  fleet  that  had 
ventured  to  sea  since  the  war  began  was  met  and  defeated 
at  the  Dogger  Bank  in  the  North  Sea,  by  a  British  battle- 
cruiser  squadron  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  the 
victor  of  Heligoland.  Surprized  into  an  action  which  they 
had  sought  to  avoid,  the  battle-cruisers  Derfflinger,  Seydlitz, 
and  Moltke,  the  armored  cruiser  Bliicher  and  several  light 
cruisers,  were  hammered  in  a  running  fight  of  three  hours 
and  a  half  by  the  British  battle-cruisers  Tiger,  Lion,  Prin- 
cess Royal,  New  Zealand,  and  Indomitable,  assisted  by  a 
few  light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  After  the  battle  had 
covered  more  than  100  miles,  at  a  speed  never  before  known 
in  naval  warfare  (a  speed  equal  to  the  Mauretania's) ,  and 
had  carried  the  British  to  the  fringe  of  mines  guarding 
German  naval  bases,  the  German  armored  cruiser  Bliicher, 
shattered  by  the  guns  of  the  British  Lion,  went  to  the  bot- 
tom and  two  German  battle-eruisers  were  badly  damaged. 
Other  German  ships  regained  protection  from  land  forts, 
submarines,  and  mines. 

On  the  Bliicher  probably  more  than  700  lives  were  lost. 
The  casualties  on  the  battle-cruisers  that  escaped  may  have 
been  larger.  Only  123  of  the  BlUcher's  complement  of  885 
officers  and  men  were  understood  to  have  been  rescued. 
The  destruction  of  the  Bliicher  was  the  hardest  blow  that 
had  yet  been  suffered  by  the  German  Navy.  She  cost 
$6,750,000,  No  British  ship  was  lost  or  seriously  damaged. 
Admiral  Beatty  reported  that  only  eleven  men  were  wounded 
on  his  flagship.  The  Lion  led  the  fight,  as  she  did  at 
Heligoland,  when  Sir  David  drove  her  at  twenty-eight  knots 
and  got  up  in  time  to  save  a  light  cruiser  and  destroyer. 
One  course  only  waa  open  to  the  Germans  when  they  encoun- 
tered Beatty 's  squadron — to  make  for  home  with  all  pos- 
sible speed — for  they  were  hopelessly  outclassed ;  the  most  they 
«ould  expect  to  do  was  to  get  away  without  loss.  The  loss  of  the 
Sliicher  was  a  serious  blow  to  them.  She  was  built  to  offset 
the  .first  of  the  British  battle-cruisers,  the  Indomitable, 
which  had  taken  part  in  this  engagement,  but  had  proved 
herself  inferior  to  cruisers  of  the  class  she  was  supposed  to 
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rival.  It  was  difficult  to  account  for  the  circumstances  that 
exposed  the  German  squadroa  to  this  reverse,  except  on  a 
supposition  that  a  recent  raid  on  Scarborough  had  created 
an  excess  of  confidence  among  the  Germans.  All  the  ships 
that  took  part  in  the  battle  participated  in  the  raid  on 
Scarborough,  with  the  exception  of  the  BlUcher. 

The  Bliicker,  a  powerful  pre-dreadnought,  well  protected, 
was  the  fifth  German  armored  emiaer  to  be  sent  to  the 
bottom.  Of  this  type  Germany  now  had  left  four  out  of  the 
nine  with  which  she  began  the  war.  Four  of  the  five  that 
were  sunk  were  the  newest,  having  been  launched  between 
1904  and  1908.  The  four  included  all  the  known  effective 
vessels  of  their  class  in  German  waters,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Von  der  Tann,  which  was  reported  to  have  sustained 
injury.  The  most  serious  British  damage  was,  sustained  by 
the  Lion,  Beatty's  flagship,  which  had  been  instrumental  in 
sinking  the  Bliicker.  She  was  hit  once  below  the  water-line 
and  several  of  her  forward  compartments  were  flooded  so  that 
she  had  to  take  up  a  hawser  from  the  Indomildble  and  be 
towed  into  port.  The  Tiger,  Princess  Royal,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  crippled  Lion  found  port  at  Leith. 

When  the  German  fleet  was  overtaken  in  the  fight,  and 
the  Blucker  had  fallen  behind,  with  the  other  big  ships  racing 
to  escape,  the  British  cruisers  went  after  the  M&ltke,  the 
Seydlitz  and  the  Derfflinger.  As  the  Lion  passed  the 
BlUcher  she  let  go  a  salvo  that  shook  the  German  boat  from 
stem  to  stem.  She  then  steamed  on  and  left  the  Princess 
Mary  to  rake  the  BlUcher  with  a  broadside,  while  a  few 
minutes  later  the  flying  Tiger  repeated  the  attack,  until  the 
BlUcher  was  completely  disabled,  "We  were  now  closing 
in,"  said  a  British  officer  afterward,  "as  the  Bliicker,  her 
speed  failing,  began  to  lag  behind."  Her  nose  "pointed 
home  and  she  was  struggling  hard  to  get  into  shelter  of  the 
mine-field."  But  she  "died  game,  pounding  away  with  her 
stern  guns  to  the  last."  She  was  afire  afterward  and  was 
just  struggling  along  when  the  end  came.  When  sinking  by 
the  head  she  "let  fly  a  salvo  from  the  aft  turrets,"  The 
Aretkusa  finished  off  the  Bliicker  with  a  couple  of  torpedoes. 
There  had  come  a  time  when  the  BlUcher  "wasn't  worth 
any  more  heavy  powder  and  shot;  so  word  was  passed  to 
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Thi  GiBkiiN  Battle  Cbdisib  "Sbidlitz" 

The  BevdUlt  took  part  In  botb  tbe  Dagger  Bank  and  the  Intland  battles. 

She  WKB  among  tbe  ihtpB  Internnl  at  Scapa  Flow,  where  ahe  wbh  innk  bjr 

Admiral  von  Renter,  aloiig  wltb  the  other  German, ships  In  Jane,  1919 
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us  on  the  Arethusa  to  set  to  work  with  torpedoes" — so  said 
one  of  the  crew,  who  added : 

"We  could  not  misB  her,  for  she  was  almost  stationery.     Our 
E^econd  torpedo  went  right  into  her  amidships.     She  had  a  terrible 


THE  "KONIGSBERU" 

Tbe  Kanlgibtrg,  whlcb   hud  made   raids  od   merchant   ships,   was  QDall? 

battled  up  at  the  moatb  of  a  river  In  German  East  Alrica,  where  escape 

herame  Impossible 

list  even  before  this,  and  had  thrown  up  tbe  sponge.  Her  erew  were 
game  to  the  last.  We  saw  'em  lining  up  at  tbe  tafE-rail  standing  at 
attention.  It  was  a  thrilling  moment.  No  man  with  any  feelings 
could  fail  to  admire  such  coolness.  When  we  had  launched  our 
second  and  last  torpedo  we  knew  that  the  end  would  come  <juickly. 
We  steamed  within  200  yards.  They  would  have  met  their  deaths 
standing  rigidly  at  attention  had  not  warning  been  sent  to  tbem. 
Shipping  up  a  megaphone  one  of  our  officers  shouted  to  tbem  in 
German.  They  understood  and  waved  their  caps,  and  after  shout- 
ing a  hurrah  all  took  headers  into  the  water.  We  threw  overboard 
some  hundreds  of  planks  and  they  clung  to  them  until  our  boats 
picked  them  up.  To  do  this  we  had  to  dodge  the  bombs  which  two 
aeroplanes  tried  to  drop  on  us.  In  the  meantime  our  torpedoes  had 
got  home.  Tbe  explosion  bad  appalling  results.  Not  a  man  of  the 
crew  would  have  survived  it  if  they  had  remained  standing  at 
attention.    The  Blilcher  sank  like  a  tin  can  filled  with  water." 

In  July  the  German  cruiser  Konigsberg,  which  in  the 
autumn  had  taken  refuge  from  the  British  in  the  Rufiji 
River  in  German  East  Africa,  was  totally  wrecked  by  Britidi 
river  monitors.  The  Konigsberg  was  a  vessel  of  3,348  tons, 
and  had  a  speed  of  23  knots.  She  was  a  protected  cruiser. 
Using  Zanzibar  harbor  for  a  base,  she  had  preyed  on  British 
merchantmen  in  the  Indian   Ocean  since  the  beginning  of 
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the  war.  She  had  a  complement  of  296  officers  and  men, 
and  was  armed  with  ten  4.1-inch,  eight  Spound  guns  and 
two  17.7-ineh  torpedo-tubes.  From  August  8  until  Septem- 
ber 15, 1914,  she  had  captured  or  sunk  ten  ships,  mostly  small 
trading  craft,  taking  her  prizes  into  the  ports  of  German 
£ast  Africa.  On  her  return  to  Zanzibar  on  September  20, 
she  surprized  the  British  light  eniiser  Pegasus,  which  she 
disabled  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 
The  Pegasus  had  returned  from  destroying  the  wireless- 
plant  and  floating-dock  at  Das-es-Salaam.  The  Pegasus,  an 
old  "P"-class  cruiser  of  2,000  tons,  carrying  eight  4-inch 
old-pattern  guns,  was  no  match  for  a  German  craft  of  1907, 
altho  she  finally  forced  the  latter  to  retire.  The  disabling 
of  the  Pegasus  caused  the  British  squadron  to  seek  out  the 
Konigsberg  and,  on  October  30,  she  was  discovered  hiding 
in  shoal-water  about  six  miles  up  the  Rufiji  River. 

A  German  fleet  consisting  of  nine  of  the  older  battleships, 
twelve  cruisers,  and  a  destroyer  flotilla  attempted,  early  in 
August,  1915,  to  force  the  southern  channel  which  leads  to  the 


Gulf  of  Riga,  but  the  attempt  was  for  a  time  defeated, 
probably  by  Russian  submarines  and  smaller  craft.  On 
August  16  it  was  renewed  with  determination,  and  the 
German  fleet  engaged  the  Russian  at  the  mouths  of  both 
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ehaniiels,  but  their  attacks  were  again  repalsed.  Next  day  when. 
a  thick  fog  had  settled  over  the  water,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  sweep  the  mines  from  the  entrance,  and  the  Russian 
light  craft  retired  into  the  Gulf,  while'  the  larger  units 
remained  outside.  In  such  weather  a  general  action  was  im- 
possible. When  the  Germans  moved  in  they  were  ap- 
parently under  an  impression  that  the  Russians  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Gulf  altogether,  and  on  the  19th  began 
preparations  for  a  land.ng  at  Pemau,  a  town  in  the  Gulf 
unfortified  but  connected  directly  with  Petrograd.  Four 
large  flat-bottomed  barges  laden  with  troops  moved  in  shore, 
and  on  the  20th  attempted  to  land.  Conditions  for  this 
would  be  favorable  only  on  the  assumption  that  no  Russian 
craft  were  near,  for  the  shoal-water  forbade  ships  to  ap- 
proach the  shore.  Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  Russian 
light  craft,  and  quickly  they  seized  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  fleet  joined  battle  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  heaviest  fighting  being  in  Mohn  Sound',  where 
retreating  German  vessels  were  caught  by  Russian  destroy- 
ers. One  old  gunboat,  the  Sivoutch,  engaged  a  German 
craiaer  while  escorting  torpedo-craft.  The  action  began  at  a 
range  of  about  1,200  yards.  "The  Sivoutch,"  said  the  Russian 
Admiralty  report,  "wrapt  in  flames,  and  on  fire  fore  and 
aft,  continued  to  answer  shot  for  shot  until  she  went  down, 
having  previously  sunk  an  enemy  torpedo-boat,"  This  was 
the  only  serious  Russian  casualty.  Eight  German  destroyers 
-and  two  cruisers  were  either  sunk  or  put  out  of  action; 
a  submarine  was  driven  ashore  and  it  seems  probable  that  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  was  destroyed.  The  accounts  were  conflict- 
ing, the  Germans  denying  that  they  had  had  serious  losses. 

The  Russian  squadron  maneuvered  to  intercept  a  retreat, 
and  were  attacked  by  German  destroyers  with  gunfire  and 
torpedoes,  but  none  of  the  projectiles  found  their  mark. 
The  destroyers  then  retired  before  salvoes  from  the  Russian 
guns.  Half  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
German  light  cruiser  Augsburg  abandoned  her  slower  con- 
sort, the  Albatross,  and  made  off  to  the  south,  the  fog, 
which  had  by  this  time  become  daise,  enabling  her  to  escape. 
To  save  the  Albatross,  which  was  already  showing  signs  of 
distress,  the  destroyers  poured  forth  thick  volumes  of  black 
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smoke  from  their  funnels,  thus  interposing  a  screen  between 
the  Russians  and  their  quarry.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
foremast  of  the  Albatross  went  by  the  board  and  clonds  of 
steam  rose  from  the  mine-layer.  At  the  same  time,  she 
began  to  list  slightly  to  starboard.  Describing  several  circles 
and  hauling  down  her  flag,  the  Albatross  then  made  for  the 
coast.  As  she  was  damaged  and  rapidly  approached  neutral 
waters,  the  Russians  ceased  fire,  and  shortly  afterward  she 
was  seen  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Gotland  behind  the 
Ostei^am  lighthouse. 

The  Russian  squadron  continued  its  course  northward. 
About  ten  o'clock  the  smoke  of  several  approaching  ships 
was  sighted  to  starboard.  As  the  distance  lessened,  the 
vessels  which  were  German  were  seen  to  consist  of  an 
armored  cruiser  of  the  Roon  class,  a  light  cruiser  of  the 
Augsberg  class,  and  four  destroyers.  The  Russians  immedi- 
ately joined  battle,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  German  ships 
began  to  retreat  southward,  after  having  been  accompanied 
by  submarines  which  unauccessfully  attacked  the  Russians. 
The  Russian  battleship  Rurik,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
squadron,  was  ordered  to  attack,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  engaged  with  the  two  cruisers.  The  fire  of  one  weakened, 
as  her  four  8-inch  guns  were  silenced  one  after  the  other,  till 
only  one  replied,  while  flames,  bursting  from  their  decks, 
showed  that  flre  had  broken  out  on  board.  The  two  cruisers 
finally  withdrew  from  the  contest  and  disappeared  rapidly  in 
the  fog,  pursued  by  the  Rurik.  Toward  the  close  of  the  action 
the  Burik  was  again  attacked  by  a  submarine,  but  beat  off 
her  assailant. 

About  this  time,  there  were  naval  activities  elsewere  in 
the  Baltic.  The  German  battle-cruiser  Moltke,  a  sister-ship 
of  the  Ooeben,  which  took  part  in  the  raid  on  Scarborough, 
and  was  damaged  in  the  battle  of  January  24,  was  torpedoed 
by  a  British  submarine  under  Commander  Noel  Laurence.  - 
She  was  struck  in  the  bows,  and,  altho  she  succeeded  in 
escaping,  she  was  put  out  of  action  for  a  time.  The  Moltke 
was  of  23,000  tons  displacement.  Completed  in  1911  at  a 
cost  of  £2,200,000,  she  carried  ten  11-inch  guns,  twelve  6-inch 
guns,  twelve. 24-pounder8,  and  four  torpedo-tubes.  She  was 
armed  amidsbip  with  11-inch  Krupp  steel.     Her  engines  of 
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70,000  horse-power  ■were  designed  to  give  a  speed  of  27 
knots.  Like  the  Ooeben,  she  was  supposed  to  embrace  m 
her  desi^  the  mbst  recent  inTentions,  German  and  others, 
for  secnring  stahility,  immunity  from  fire,  and  a  maximum 
of  resistance  to  gunfire  and  torpedo  attack.  She  was  in  the 
:action  against  Admiral  Beatty's  squadron,  which  resulted 
in  the  sinking  of  the  Blucher.  The  Sivoutch  was  a  vessel  of 
560  tons  and  12  knots.  She  carried  a  crew  of  148.  Her 
captain  was  Commander  Tcherkasoff,  who  had  made  a  record 
in  the  Japanese  War  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  purpose  of  the  Germans  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga  was  not 
only  to  obtain  mastery  in  the  Gulf,  hut  to  effect  a  landing 
at  Pemau.  If  the  plan  had  succeeded,  the  communications 
of  Riga  with  Petrograd  would  have  been  cut,  and  a  further 
advance  on  the  capital  facilitated.  But  it  was  necessary, 
first,  to  obtain  command  of  the  waters  of  the  gulf.  It  was 
insuflScient  for  the  Germans  to  sweep  a  passage  through 
mines  and  fixt  defenses,  provided  the  mobile  defenses  could 
not  also  be  accounted  for.  That  was  where  the  German 
scheme  failed.  So  long  as  the  defenders  were  there  in  force 
every  attempt  at  a  disembarkation  eould  be  made  only  at 
great  peril,  Russian  torpedo-craft  and  a  gunboat  flotilla, 
skilfully  handled,  made  a  landing  of  German  soldiers  hope- 
less. The  affair  was  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  the 
weakness  of  an  attempt  to  carry  out  an  invasion  oversea, 
hefore  control  of  land-communications  had  been  obtained. 

The  most  severe  fighting  appeared  to  have  taken  place  in 
Mohn  Sound,  where  the  Russians  lost  the  Sivoutch,  Slow 
but  well-armed  for  her  size,  the  Sivoutch  was  a  useful  vessel, 
but  the  Russians  had  many  more  such  gunboats.  The 
Germans  claimed  to  have  sunk  the  Eoreets,  a  sister-ship  of 
the  Sivoutch.  The  four  remaining  German  battle-cruisers 
were  the  Ton  der  Tann,  Seydlitz,  Derfflinger,  and  Lutzow, 
of  three  distinct  types,  the  first-named  being  armed  with 
«ight  11-ineh  guna,  the  second  with  ten  11-inch,  and  the 
others  with  eight  12-inch.  This  news,  coming  to  the  Rus- 
sians after  their  great  retreat  following  the  fall  of  Warsaw, 
was  of  much  value  in  raising  their  spirits.  Had  the  Pemau 
landing  succeeded,  and  an  advanced  German  base  been 
established    there,    the    successful    Russian    defense    of    the 
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Dwina  would  have  been  nullified  and  the  retirement  of  their 
right  must  have  been  gravely  compromised. 

With  the  Medillek,  formerly  the  Breslau,  reported  sunk 
in  action  off  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  late  in  January 
1918,  and  the  Qoeben  driven  into  the  Straits  and  beached 
at  Nagara  halfway  up  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Turkish 
Navy  had  been  so  reduced  that  it  eould  not  even  send  a 
squadron  to  sea.  The  German  Admiral,  Souchon,  could* 
command  only  a  flotilla  of  small  nondescript  Turkish  ships 
and  a  few  destroyers  and  submarines.  Turkey's  losses  at  sea 
had  included  before  this  the  battleship  Messudyeh  (10,000 
tons),  torpedoed  by  the  British  submarine  B-11  in  the 
Dardanelles;  the  battleship  Kheyr-ed-din  (9,000  tons),  tor- 
pedoed by  the  British  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora;  the 
cruiser  Medjidieh  (3,300  tons),  sunk  by  a  Russian  mine 
in  the  Gulf  of  Odessa;  six  small  gunboats  of  which  the 
British  accounted  for  four  and  the  Russians  for  two;  two 
destroyers,  the  Yadikar  MUht  and  the  Tar  Eissar,  both 
torpedoed  by  British  submarines;  one  torpedo-boat  interned 
at  Chios  and  another  driven  ashore  on  the  Greek  coast.  In 
addition  seven  transports  had  been  sunk  and  one,  the 
Rodosto  (6,000  tons),  captured  by  a  Russian  submarine. 
The  last  eight  months  had  seen  the  sinking  also  of  minor 
warships,  transports,  and  supply-vessels.  Turkey  had  been 
planning  a  modem  navy  in  1913.  On  paper  her  complement 
was  impressive,  including  30,000  sailors  and  9,000  marines. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  cruisers  Medjidieh  and 
Bamidiyeh,  there  were  no  modern  ships.  Two  dreadnoughts, 
the  Oaman  (bought  of  Brazil)  and  the  Eeskadieh,  were 
building  in  British  yards  when  Germany  began  the  war, 
and  a  third,  the  Faith,  had  been  ordered.  The  Goeben  and 
Breslau  had,  therefore,  been  a  lucky  acquisition  for  Turkey 
when  they  steamed  into  the  Dardanelles  in  1914.  They 
gave  the  Turks  the  upper  hand  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  reported  sinking  of  the  Breslau  and  beaching  of  the 
Goeben,  seemed  the  greatest  triumph  for  the  British  sea 
forces  for  many  months  of  weary  waiting.  Both  were  new 
in  1912;  both  were  swift,  altho  they  had  deteriorated  in 
Turkish  waters;  the  Goeben's  batteries  of  11-inch  guns  had 
made  her  supreme  in  the  Black  Sea.     Escaping  from  close 
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quarters  at  Messina  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ships 
had  sped  to  Turkey  when  they  were  sold  to  that  country, 
but  their  German  erews  remained  aboard.  They  did  much 
to  force  Turkey  into  the  war  by  attacking  Russia.* 

*  Principal  Bouices :  Tfte  ReviatB  of  Seviewt,  The  Timei,  New  Tork ;  Tbe 
Horning  Pott  (IjODdOQ).  The  Nocth  OernuD  Oaiette,  Tbe  London  Time*' 
''Sittotj  of  tbe  War,'"  The  evening  Newg  (London).  Tbe  Berliner  Taeellatt, 
tbe  Wolff  Bureau,  Tbe  Standard  (London).  Beater  dlepatcbes,  Tbe  Beonomttt 
(London),  "Nelson's  EUstory  of  tbe  War"  br  Jobn  Bacban ;  Tbe  Sun,  Tbe 
BveniAfi  Bun,  New  lort. 


EXPLOITS  BY  THE  EMDEN  AND  OTHERS  ON  THE 

HIGH  SEAS  AND  ON  THE  ENGLISH  COAST 

August  1,   1914— March  5,  1916 

RAIDS  and  captures  by  German  eommeree  destroyers 
were  reported  from  various  seas  soon  after  the  war 
began.  British  merchant  vessels  had  been  exposed  to  these 
attacks  everywhere.  The  Emden,  eommanded  by  Captain 
Kari  von  Muller,  particulariy  distinguished  herself.  Being 
a  vessel  of  only  about  3,500  tons,  but  having  a  speed  of  25 
knot^,  she  was  quite  fast  enough  to  overhaul  any  British 
merchant  steamer  she  was  likely  to  encounter,  and  could 
easily  have  run  away  when  necessary.  Her  exploits  recalled  to 
Europeans  those  of  Robert  Surcouf,  a  famous  French  priva- 
teersmau  of  over  a  hundred  years  before,  whose  Confiance, 
his  swiftest  and  rakiest  craft,  was  generally  heard  of  where 
least  expected.  After  reaping  a  harvest  of  merchantmen, 
Sureouf's  vessel  unaccountably  disappeared.  The  exploits 
of  the  Emden  also  recalled  those  of  Raphael  Semmes  and 
the  Alabama  in  our  Civil  War,  A  statement  made  by 
Captain  John  M.  Kell,  the  executive  ofGcer  of  the  Alabama, 
might  almost  have  been  written  by  the  corresponding  officer 
of  the  Emden,  since  it  dealt  with  the  Alabama's  exploits  m 
the  same  waters  as  those  through  which  the  Emden  operated 
against  about  seventy  British,  Russian,  French,  and  Japanese 
ships:  "In  a  few  weeks  we  had  so  paralyzed  the  enemy's 
commerce  that  their  ships  were  absolutely  locked  up  in  port, 
and  neutrals  were  doing  all  the  carrying  trade."  The  dis- 
guises which  the  Emden  assumed  on  entering  Penang  were 
those  which  had  frequently  been  assumed  or  resorted  to  by 
Captain  Semmes,  of  the  Alabama,  and  in  every  case  were 
legitimate.  The  history  of  naval  sailing  days  abounds  in 
instances  of  ships  that  hoisted  flags  other  than  their  own, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  nationality  of  another  vessel,  or  to 
approach  near  some  prize  that  might  otherwise  escape  them. 
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The  captain  of  the  Etnden,  when  finally  captured,  had 
been  steadily  at  sea  for  forty-eight  of  ninety  days;  in  the 
Sonth  China  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
had  nearly  closed  up  the  port  of  Calcutta  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  had  fired  on  Madras,  captured  or  sunk  22  merchant 
ships,  and  then,  having  been  reported  200  miles  south  of 
Ceylon  near  the  Equator,  had  doubled  on  his  tracks  and 
again  crossed  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Several  times  he  had 
recoaled  and  provisioned  his  ship  from  prizes  and,  barring 
the  fouling  of  his  ship's  bottom,  was  in  better  shape  when 
captured  than  when  the  war  began,  for  his  successes  had 
greatly  increased  the  morale  of  his  crew.  It  was  his  in- 
variable practise  to  sink  prizes,  reserving  one  in  which  to 
send  crews  and  passengers  into  port.  Indeed  nothing  else 
could  be  done,  since  he  could  not  take  them  into  any  friendly 
port,  nor  could  he  cumber  his  own  ship  with  captured  .crews. 
The  Etnden  steamed  one  evening  into  Madras  roads  and 
shelled  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  half  an  hour,  oil-tanks 
being  set  ablaze  and  two  or  three  natives  killed.  Fort 
George  returned  the  fire,  probably  without  effect,  and  the 
Etnden  then  retired.  At  the  end  of  October,  when  in  disguise 
by  carrying  an  extra  dummy  funnel,  and  flying  the  Japanese 
colors,  the  Emden  contrived  to  torpedo  a  small  Russian 
cruiser  and  destroyer  in  the  British  harbor  of  Penang,  but  on 
November  10  she  was  caught  at  the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands, 
south  of  Sumatra,  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  driven 
ashore  and  burned. 

One  of  her  greatest  exploits  was  the  one  at  Penang,  which  is 
in  the  Straits  Settlement,  and  where,  after  a  few  brief  hours 
in  that  busy  harbor,  she  left  death  and  destruction  behind 
her.  Penang  lies  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, just  below  the  Siamese  border,  and  is  the  shipping 
point  of  the  Federated  Malay  States,  where  65  per  cent. 
of  the  world's  tin  is  produced,  as  well  as  a  great  amount 
of  rubber.  The  thing  that  made  Penang  a  point  of  importance 
in  the  war  was  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  port  of  call 
for  ships  from  China  and  Japan  to  Colombo  and  Europe, 
and  it  had  been  made  more  or  less  of  a  naval  base  by  the 
English  Government.  It  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
crippling  this  base  that  the  Emden  made  her  raid  on  it. 
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Had  she  found  Penang  undefended,  she  coald,  at  one  blow, 
have  embarrassed  English  cruisers  patrolling  thoee  waters, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  caused  a  terrific  loss  to  English 
commerce  by  sinking  merchantmen  at  anchor  In  the  harbor. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  that  the  Emden,  with  her 
dummy  fourth  funnel,  and  flying  the  British  ensign,  got 
past  a  French  torpedo-boat,  the  Mosqmt,  which  was  on 
patrol  duty  outside,  and  entered  the  outer  harbor  of  Penang, 
where,  across  the  channel  leading  to  the  inner  harbor,  lay 
the  Russian  cruiser  Jemtchug.    Inside  were  French  torpedo- 


THB  SINKING  OP  THE  "EMDEN"  BY  THE  "SYDNEY" 
Tbe  Cocos,  or  Keellag,  lalaods.  are  tn  tbe  Indian  Oi^ean  about  600  mllea 
Boiitbwest  of  SumattA.     Tbe  Sydney  was  an  AnBtrallan,   not  a,  Brltbdi 
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boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  the  torpedo-boats  lying 
beside  the  long  Government  wharf,  while  the  D'lberville 
rode  at  anchor  between  two  tramp  steamers.  At  full  speed 
the  Emden  steamed  straight  ahead  for  the  Jemtckug  in 
the  inner  harbor.  In  the  semi-darkness  the  Bussian  ship 
took  her  for  the  British  cruiser  Yarmouth,  which  had  been 
in  and  out  of  the  harbor  two  or  three  times  during  the 
previous  week  and  did  not  even  "query"  hen  When  less 
than  400  yards  away,  the  Emden  suddenly  emptied  her  bow 
gUDs  into  the  Jemtchug,  and  prest  on  at  a  terrific  pace, 
with  all  the  guns  she  could  bring  to  bear  in  action.  Wben 
she  had  come  to  within  250  yards  of  the  Russiaji  ship,  she 
changed  her  course  slightly,  and  as  she  passed  the  Jemtchug, 
poured  two  broadsides  into  her,  as  well  as  a  torpedo,  which 
entered  the  engine-room,  but  did  comparatively  little  damage, 
however.  The  Russian  cruiser,  taken  completely  by  surprize, 
was  crippled.  Her  captain  had  been  spending  the  night  ashore, 
and  as  there  was  no  one  on  board  who  seemed  capable  of  acting 
energetically,  she  was  defeated  before  the  battle  began.  Such 
men  as  were  on  board  finally  manned  her  light  guns  and 
brought  them  into  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emden  had  got  well  inside  the  inner 
harbor  among  the  merchant  shipping.  She  now  discovered 
the  presence  of  French  torpedo-boats  and  realized  that, 
unless  she  got  out  before  they  could  join  in  the  action,  her 
fate  would  be  sealed,  for  at  such  close  quarters  torpedoes 
would  have  proved  deadly.  Accordingly,  she  turned  and 
made  once  more  for  the  Jemtchug,  which  had  been  bom- 
barding her  with  shrapnel,  but,  owing  to  bad  markmanship, 
had  succeeded  only  in  peppering  merchant  ships  that  were 
within  range.  As  the  Emden  neared  the  Jemtchug,  both 
ships  were  actually  spitting  fire.  At  less  than  150  yards 
the  Emden  passed  the  Russian  ship  and  torpedoed  her  amid- 
ship,  striking  the  magazine.  A  tremendous  detonation  fol- 
lowed, paling  into  insignificance  all  the  previous  din  in  that 
harbor.  A  column  of  heavy  black  smoke  rose  and  the 
Jemtchug  sank  in  ten  seconds. 

The  Emden  then  started  for  a  point  of  safety,  but  sighted 
the  torpedo-boat  Mosquet  coming  in  at  top  speed  and  im- 
mediately opened  on  her,  causing  her  to  turn.    After  a  run- 
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ning  fight  of  twenty  minutes  the  Mosquet,  hit  by  shells, 
sank  rapidly.  Here  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  the  Emden's 
captain,  which  had  been  many  times  in  evidence  throughout 
her  career,  was  again  shown.  He  atopt,  regardless  of  danger, 
lowered  his  boats,  and  picked  up  the  survivors  of  the 
Mosqtiet  before  st«aming  on  his  way.  The  English  in 
Penang  afterward  said  of  him  admiringly  that  he  "played 
the  game."  Boats  of  all  descriptions  now  started  toward  the 
place  where  the  Russian  cruiser  was  last  seen,  the  water 
being  covered  with  debris  to  which  survivors  were  clinging. 
Their  blood-stained  and,  for  the  most  part,  naked  bodies, 
were  enough  to  send  shivers  through  the  most  cold-blooded 
observer.  Out  of  a  erew  of  334  men,  142  were  picked  up 
wounded.  Only  94  were  found  practically  untouched,  while 
98  were  "missing." 

The  French  torpedo-boats  and  the  D'lberville,  whose  help 
the  Jemtchug  had  had  a  right  to  expect,  lay  at  the  time  in  the 
harbor  with  fully  ten  minutes'  warning  that  a  hostile  ship 
was  approaching,  and  yet  they  allowed  that  ship  to  enter 
the  harbor,  and  to  turn  and  make  her  escape  without  so 
much  as  firing  a  shot — so  reports  definitely  said.  If  they 
had.  gone  into  action,  the  Emden  could  hardly  have  escaped. 
Tbfi  range  was  everything  they  could  have  wished  for.  The 
fact  reported  in  explanation  was  that,  altho  it  was  a  time 
of  war,  a  large  percentage  o£  the  officers  of  these  ships  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  ashore  over  night  and  not  one  of  the 


THE  AUSTBAUAN  WARSHIP  '■SYDNEY"  THAT  SANK  THE  "EMDEN" 

The  Sydnev  shown  at  ber  arrival  In  the  Harbor  of  Colombo.  baTlog  on 

board  Captaia  vod  Jfllller,  and  others  from  the  Emden 
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ships  had  steam  up.  Their  decks  were  not  even  cleared  for 
action.  Two  or  three  torpedoes  from  any  one  of  them 
would  have  saved  the  day,  but  none  was  fired. 

"When  the  Emden  first  arrived  off  the  Coeos  Islands  the  wire- 
less operator  there  had  sent  out  the  "S  0  S"  call,  and  it  was 
eaught  by  the  Australian  cruiser  Sydney,  which  soon  ar- 
rived and  engaged  the  Emden.  The  Sydney  was  a  larger, 
faster  and  more  modem  vessel.  With  her  6-inch  guns  she 
was  able  to  hit  the  Emden  and  keep  out  of  range  of  her 
4-inch  guns.  The  Emden  soon  lost  one  of  her  masts  and 
two  of  her  funnels,  and  steering  to  shore  grounded  and 
was  burned.  The  twenty-five  or  thirty  British  vessels  cap- 
tured by  the  Emden  were  valued,  apart  from  their  cargoes, 
at  over  $10,000,000. 

This  ended  one  of  the  moat  exciting  adventure-cruises 
that  war-history  can  supply.  Violence  and  disaster  had  fol- 
lowed in  the  Emden's  wake  nearly  every  day  of  the  three 
months  of  her  war  career,  but  in  the  code  of  war,  there  had 
been  no  cruelty,  no  treachery,  nor  any  stain  upon  the  honor 
of  the  ship,  crew,  or  commander.  Even  the  British  press 
said  Miiller  had  made  for  himself  and  his  vessel  a  name 
which  any  of  his  fellow  wearers  of  the  Iron  Cross  might 
envy.  While  the  English  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Emden,  no  one  failed  to  acknowledge  admiration  for  Miiller, 
or  to  commend  the  spirit  of  fair  fighting  exhibited  in  his 
attacks  on  British  shipping.  Miiller  was  a  native  of  Blacken- 
berghe,  Belgium,  and  at  one  time  had  been  an  ofBcer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hansa  line  of  steamers.  Fast  cruisers  had 
been  in  search  of  the  Emden  for  some  time,  British  cruisers 
being  aided  by  French,  Russian,  and  Japanese  vessels.  In- 
cluded in  this  work  were  the  Australian  warships  Melbourne 
and  Sydney. 

The  effect  of  the  sinking  of  the  Em4en  was  better  seen  in 
London  at  Lloyd's  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
She  had  for  weeks  caused  deep  and  painful  anxiety.  But  a 
dramatic  scene  now  took  place.  The  business  of  the  day  was 
in  full  swing,  when  suddenly  above  the  hum  the  Lutine" 

■Tbe  beU  of  H.  H.  S.  LutiHe,  wblcb  wss  irtecked.  witb  the  lora  of  all 
haoda.  off  VHvlaod.  In  the  Netberlands.  October  9-10.  ITSO.  The  bell  was 
recovered  In  salTage  operations  aod  sent  to  Lloyd's  * 
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bell  rang  out.  Only  on  momentous  occasions  is  this  bell 
rung.  Instantly  business  was  now  suspended  as  all  turned 
toward  the  rostrum,  from  which  it  was  known  that  some 
great  news  would  be  made  public.  An  official  crier  mounted 
■the  steps  and  in  the  rolling  tones  for  which  he  was  famous, 
began:      "Gentlemen,    it    is    officially    announced    that    the 

Emden "     That  was  as   far  as  he  was  allowed  to  go. 

Cheer  after  cheer  went  forth.  Hats  and  papers  were 
thrown  into  the  air.  Again  the  Lutine  bell  was  rung — to 
enjoin  silence — and  at  last  the  message  was  completed — 
"the  Emden  has  been  destroyed."  The  shipping  industry 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  now  relieved  of  the  greater  portion 
of  its  peril,  and  underwriters  Slept  more  comfortably. 

Once  located,  the  Emden  had  small  chance  of  escape.  She 
had  a  crew  of  361  men,  and  was  completed  in  1909.  The 
Sydney,  of  5,400  tons  and  a  speed  of  24i^  knots,  w^s 
manned  by  400  officers  and  men,  and  had  been  launched 
in  1912.  The  broadside  of  the  Emden  was  only  175  pounds; 
that  of  the  Sydney  500  pounds.  Thus  the  disparity  between 
the  ships  was  almost  as  great  as  that  between  Cradock's 
squadron  and  Spee's  in  the  action  off  the  Chilean  coast. 
Captain  Miiller  had  received  command  of  the  Emden  two 
years  before  his  capture,  and  after  some  years  of  service  in 
the  German  Admiralty.  He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  as  was 
shown  when  he  offered  by  wireless  to  the  Indian  Government 
to  carry  the  mail  from  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  and  when  again 
he  rang  up  one  of  his  first  victims  to  ask  if  anything  had 
been  seen  of  a  German  cruiser  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  only 
to  be  answered  by  the  innocent  captain  of  the  vessel  that 
such  a  thing  did  not  exist.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  shortly 
before  the  Emden  hove  in  sight,  Miiller 's  wireless  rapped 
out  in  reply,  "Oh,  yes,  it  does;  I  am  it." 

More  than  five  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  Emden, 
that  is  on  April  29,  fourteen  survivors  of  the  Emden's  crew 
straggled  into  Damascus.  Of  thirty  who  had  been  sent 
ashore  at  Cocos  to  intercept  the  wireless,  these  fourteen 
were  survivors.  Standing  on  shore  at  Coeos  they  had 
seen  the  Emden  fire  on  the  Sydney,  had  witnessed  the  chase 
that  followed,  and  then  were  compelled  to  see  the  Emden 
take  flight  while  afire,  only  to  go  down  on  the  rocks  of 
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another  island  fifteen  miles  away.  With  the  Emden  gone, 
these  thirty  men  had  no  wish  to  be  captured  as  their  com- 
panions had  been.  Within  a  short  time  they  were  able  to 
secrete  themselves  in  a  commandeered  schooner  called  the 
Eyaske.  Their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  forty 
others  who  managed  to  escape  in  small  boats  after  the  fight. 
In  all,  the  survivors  numbered  seventy-five  men  and  seven 
officers.  The  final,  and  perhaps  most  thrilling,  stage  in 
their  wanderings,  was  their  journey  home  across  the  desert 
where  they  were  attached  by  Bedouins  and  all  but  wiped 
out.  This  adventure  was  recounted  by  Dr.  Emil  Ludwig, 
a  special  correspondent*  sent  out  to  meet  them  when  they 
should  emerge  from  the  desert.  The  facts  were  given  to 
Dr.  Ludwig  by  Lieutenant  Captain  von  Mueke,  the  leader 
of  the  little  party.  Dr.  Ludwig's  narrative  written  at 
Damascus  contains  the  following: 

"Two  moDths  after  our  arrival  at  Hodeida  we  again  put  to  sea. 
The  Turkish  Oovemment  placed  at  our  disposal  two  gambuks  (sail- 
ing ships)  of  about  twenty-five  tons,  fifteen  meters  lon^  and  four 
meters  wide.  In  fear  of  English  spies,  we  sailed  from  Jebaua,  ten 
miles  north  of  Hodeida,  on  March  14,  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  BO  that  both  parties  would  not  be  lost  if  an  English  gun-boat 
found  UB.  After  adventures  ia  which  some  of  the  men  perished, 
others  got  to  the  first  boat.  Now  we  numbered,  together  with  the 
Arabs,  seventy  in  all  on  this  little  boat.  We  anchored  before  Kon- 
fida,  and  met  Sami  Bey,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment and  did  good  service  as  guide  in  the  nest  two  months.  He 
was  an  active  man,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country.  He  pro- 
cured for  us  a  larger  boat,  of  fifty-four  tons,  and  with  his  wife 
sailed  alongside  on  the  little  sambuk.  For  two  days  we  sailed  unmo- 
lested to  Lith,  when  Sami  Bey  announced  that  three  English  ships 
were  cruising  about  to  intercept  us.  I  now  advised  traveling  over 
land,  but  we  could  travel  only  at  night.  When  we  slept  or  camped 
around  a  spring,  we  had  only  a  tent  for  the  sick.  After  two  days* 
march  from  Jeddah,  the  Turkish  Government,  receiving  news  about 
us,  sent  us  sixteen  good  camels. 

"On  the  night  of  April  1,  I  was  riding  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
when  all  our  shooting  implements  were  cleared  for  action,  because 
danger  existed  of  an  attack  by  Bedouins,  whom  the  English  had 
bribed.    When  it  began  to  grow  a  bit  dark  we  were  all  tired,  having 

•  Of  the  flerltaer  TagebUitt. 
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beea  riding  eighteen  hours.  Suddenly  I  raw  a  line  flash  up  before 
me,  and  shots  whizzed  over  our  heads.  The  whole  space  around  the 
desert  hillock  was  occupied.  We  at  once  formed  a  flghting-Iine  and 
rushed  upon  them  with  bayonets,  whereupon  they  fled,  but  returned 
to  the  attack  again  from  ail  sides.  Several  gendarmes  who  had 
been  given  to  us  as  an  escort  were  wounded;  the  machine-gun 
operator  fell,  killed  by  a  shot  throu^  the  heart;  another  was 
wounded;  and  Lieutenant  Schmidt,  in  the  rear-guard,  was  mortally 
wounded  with  bullets  in  his  chest  and  abdomen. 

"Suddenly  the  Bedouins  waved  white  cloths,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Sheik,  to  whom  a  part  of  our  camels  belonged,  went  over  to  n^oti* 
ate  with  them.  We  quickly  built  a  sort  of  wagon  barricade,  a  cir- 
cular camp  of  camel  saddles,  rice  and  coffee  sacks,  all  of  which'  we 
fllled  with  sand.  As  we  had  no  shovels,  we  had  to  dig  with  bayonets, 
plates  and  hands.  The  whole  barricade  had  a  diameter  of  aboat 
flfty  meters.  Behind  it  we  dug  trenches.  As  the  camels  inside  had 
to  He  down,  they  served  very  well  as  cover  for  the  rear  of  the 
trenches.  An  inner  wall  was  constructed,  behind  which  we  carried 
the  sick.  In  the  very  center  we  buried  two  jars  of  water,  to  guard 
against  thirst.  In  addition,  we  had  ten  petroleum  cans  full  of  water. 
All  told  there  was  a  supply  of  water  for  four  days.  Late  in  the 
evening  the  wife  came  back  after  futile  negotiations.  She  unveiled 
for  the  first  and  only  time  on  this  day  of  the  skirmish,  distributed 
cartridges,  and  conducted  herself  faultlessly.  The  number  of  the 
ettemy  was  about  300,  while  we  numbered  fifty,  with  twenty-nine 
guns.  We  had  to  dig  with  our  hands  and  bayonets  a  grave  for  one 
of  our  men,  and  to  eliminate  every  trace  above  it  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  body.  Another  companion  was  buried  immediately  after  the 
skirmish.    Both  were  buried  silently,  with  all  honors. 

"The  wounded  had  a  hard  time,  as  we  had  lost  our  medicine-chest 
in  the  wreck  and  had  only  little  packages  of  bandages;  but  no  prob- 
ing instruments,  no  soissore.  On  the  next  day  our  men  came  up  with 
thick  tongues^  feverish  and  crying  'Water  I  Water  I'  Each  received 
a  little  cupful  three  times  a  day.  Had  our  water  supply  been  ex- 
hausted we  would  have  had  to  sally  forth  from  camp  and  fight  our 
way  through.  Arabs  simply  cut  the  throats  of  camels  that  had  been 
wounded,  and  then  drank  the  yellow  water  contained  in  their  stom- 
achs. Those  fellows  could  stand  anything.  At  night  we  dragged 
out  dead  camels  that  had  served  as  cover  and  been  shot.  Hyenas 
then  came,  hunting  for  dead  camels.  I  shot  one  of  them,  taking  it 
for  an  enemy. 

"On  the  third  day  there  were  new  negotiations.  The  Bedonina 
demanded  arms  no  longer,  but  only  money.  The  negotiations  took 
place  across  the  camp  wall.     When  I  declined,  the  Bedouin  said; 
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'Beavcoup  de  combat'  {Lots  of  fight).  I  replied,  'Please  go  to  it!' 
We  had  oaly  a  little  ammunition  left,  and  very  little  wator.  It 
really  looked  as  if  we  would  soon  be  dispatched.  The  mood  of  the 
men  was  dismal.  Suddenly,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there 
bobbed  up  in  the  north  two  riders  on  camels,  waving  white  cloths. 
Then  there  appeared,  coming  from  the  same  direction,  a  long  row  of 
about  one  hundred  camel  troops,  who  drew  rapidly  nearer,  singing, 
in  a  pictures([ue  train.  They  were  messengers  and  troops  from 
the  Emir  of  Mekka. 

"The  wife,  it  appeared,  had  in  the  course  of  the  first  negotiations 
dispatched  an  Arab  boy  to  Jeddah.  From  that  place  the  Governor 
had  telegraphed  to  the  Emir.  The  latter  at  once  sent  the  camel 
troops  with  his  two  sons  and  his  personal  surgeon.  The  whole 
Bedouin  band  now  speedily  disappeared.  Our  first  act  afterward 
was  a  rush  for  water.  Then  we  cleared  up  camp,  but  had  to  harness 
the  camels  ourselves,  for  the  drivers  had  fled  at  the  beginning  of 
the  skirmish.  More  than  thirty  camels  were  dead.  Saddles  did  not 
fit.  These  German  sailors  knew  how  to  rig  up  schoonera,  but  not 
camels.  Much  baggage  was  left  lying  in  the  sand  for  lack  of  pack- 
animals.  Under  protection  of  Turkish  troops  we  now  got  to  Jeddah, 
where  the  authorities  and  populace  received  ua  well.  From  there  we 
proceeded  in  nineteen  days,  without  mischance,  by  sailing  boat  to 
Etwesh,  and  under  abundant  guard  witb  Suleiman  Pahsa,  in  a  five- 
day  caravan- journey  towrd  El  Ela,  where  we  were  seated  at  last 
in  a  train  and  riding  toward  Germany.  We  shall  get  into  the  war 
at  last." 

Details  of  another  armed  cruiser's  exploits,  the  Karlsruhe, 
in  capturing  British  vessels  during  September  and  October, 
1914,  became  public  some  weeks  afterward.  The  Houlder  liner, 
La  Rosarina,  and  the  Yeoward  liner,  Andorinka,  arrived  in 
the  Mersey  on  November  3  from  TenerifFe,  bringing  the 
masters,  officers,  and  crews  of  thirteen  British  vessels  that 
had  been  captured  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the 
Karlsruhe.  With  the  exception  of  three,  all  were  sunk. 
The  three  spared  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  the  large  amount 
of  coal  they  had  on  board  and  the  oil  and  stores.  In  each 
case  the  Karlsruhe  followed  the  same  procedure.  Crews  of 
the  captured  vessels  were  first  transported  to  two  German 
merchantmen,  who  accompanied  her  on  her  raiding  expedi- 
tions, and  theo  the  doomed  ships  were  sunk  by  heavy  charges 
of  dynamite.  The  merchantmen  carried  their  passengers 
to  Teneriflfe,  where  they  were  cared  for  by   the  British 
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Consul  until  ships  arrived  to  take  them  to  Liverpool.  With 
the  publication  in  November  1916  of  the  war  diary  of 
Captain  Lieutenant  Auat,  one  of  the  surviving  officers  of  the 
Karlsruhe,  the  mystery  surrounding  her  fate  was  dispelled. 
According  to  Captain  Aust's  account,  the  Karlsruhe  was 
blown  up  by  an  internal  explosion  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1914,  while  a  short  distance  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
South  America.  Her  surviving  officers  and  men,  by  sailing 
in  one  of  her  prizes,  had  succeeded  in  slipping  through  the 
British  network  of  warships  and  reaching  a  Norwegian  port 
on  November  29.  The  Karlsruhe  was  at  Havana  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.     Prior  to  that  she  had  been  on  duty  in 


THE  GERMAN  CBIII8EB  "KABLSKUHE" 
The   Karlsruhe  was  desrrtbed   by   the  Hamburger  Fremdmblatt  as   "the 
terror  of  the  Atlantic,"    She  was  reported  to  have  been  blowD  up  by  an  In- 
ternal eiploeioD  off  tbe  northeast  coast  ol  Sonth  America  In  November,  1914 

Mexican  waters.  She  took  on  coal  and  provisions  at  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  on  August  9,  1914.  Captain  Lubinus  un- 
derstood that  she  had  sunk  seventeen  ships  between  that  date 
and  her  capture  of  the  Fame  on  October.  How  many  more 
she  sent  to  the  bottom  between  that  time  and  her  own  sink- 
ing on  November  4,  was  not  known. 

On  January  28,  1915,  the  American  schooner,  William  P. 
Frye,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  consigned  to  an  English 
firm,  was  sunk  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Pritut  Eitel 
Friedrich,  and  in  a  communication  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment the  Government  of  the  United  States  contended  that 
the  act  was  unwarranted  by  international  law,  as  the  cargo 
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could  be  considered  only  conditional  contraband,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
The  outcome  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  American 
contention  for  the  safety  of  innocent  persona  oa  the  high 
seas.  The  agreement  was  reached  at  a  time  when  grave 
issues  had  risen  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  many  American  lives  in  the  sink- 
ing of  passenger  ships,  of  which  the  most  notable  was  the 
Lusttana,  in  May  1915.  The  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich  and  the 
Crown  Prince  Wilheltn,  two  German  commerce  destroyers, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Newport  News  in  March  1915,  after 
extended  cruises  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  during 
which  a  number  of  French  and  English  vessels  were  de- 
stroyed. At  first  the  commanders  of  both  vessels  indicated 
their  intention  of  making  necessary  repairs  and  putting  to 
Bea  again,  but  the  presence  of  English  war-vessels  outside 
the  harbor  caused  them  to  change  their  plans,  and  both 
vessels  were  eventually  interned. 

Lite  on  the  afternoon  of  November  2,  1914,  eight  warships 
sailed  from  the  Elbe  base — three  battle-eruisers,  the  Seydlitz, 
the  Moltke,  and  the  Von  der  Tann;  two  armored  cruisers, 
the  BlUcher  and  the  Yorck;  and  three  light  cruisers,  the 
Kolberg,  the  Graudem,  and  the  Slrassburg.  Except  the 
Torek,  they  were  fast  vessels,  making  at  least  25  knots.  The 
battle-cruisers  carried  11-ineh  gnns.  Having  cleared  for 
action,  they  started  for  the  coast  of  England,  and  early  in 
the  morning  ran  through  the  nets  of  a  British  fishing  fleet 
eight  miles  east  of  Lowestoft.  An  old  police  boat,  the 
Halcyon,  was  sighted,  and  received  a  few  shots.  About 
eight  o'clock,  when  opposite  Yarmouth,  they  proceeded  to 
bombard  the  wireless-station  and  naval  air-station  from  a 
distance  of  about  ten  miles.  Their  shells  only  plowed  sands 
and  disturbed  the  water.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
moved  away,  dropping  many  floating  mines,  which  later  in 
the  day  caused  the  loss  of  one  submarine  and  two  fishing- 
boats.  The  enterprise  was  unlucky,  for  on  the  road  back  the 
Yorck  struck  a  mine  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  most  of 
her  crew. 

The  cannonade  caused  a  sensation  in  Yarmouth.  It  began 
soon  after  7  o'clock  and  went  on  furiously  for  20  minutes. 
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Many  who  were  asleep  were  awakened  by  reverberations, 
the  clattering  of  windows  and  the  shaking  of  houses.  At 
the  beach  there  was  little  to  be  seen.  The  haze  of  an 
autumn  dawn  hung  over  the  sea.  The  ships  that  were  firing 
were  not  visible  to  the  gathering  crowds,  who  could  see  only 
flash  after  flash  on  the  horizon,  followed  by  the  dropping  of 
shells  in  the  sea  and  the  leaping  of  great  cascades.  Men 
with  glasses  on  the  pier  at  the  harbor-mouth  were  only 
able  to  distinguish  one  ship,  a  large  four-funneled  vessel, 
steaming  close  to  the  Cross  Sands  lightship,  which  lies  about 
10  miles  off  the  coast,  well  outside  the  Yarmouth  Roads. 
Some  of  the  shells  dropt  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  shore; 
others  came  closer.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  ships, 
several  destroyers  and  submarines  put  out  of  Yarmouth  into 
the  North  Sea.  The  submarines  were  in  company,  and 
during  the  morning's  patrol  work  one  of  them  eame  to 
grief.  After  striking  a  mine  a  few  miles  from  the  coast, 
she  sank  quickly.    Only  four  survivors  were  picked  up. 

In  the  middle  of  December,  while  the  Allies  were  strength- 
ening their  lines  in  Prance  and  Belgium,  and  while,  in 
Poland,  Germany  was  claiming  the  greatest  victory  of  the 
war,  and  "a  complete  shattering  of  the  Russian  offensive," 
and  while  the  eastern  theater  witnessed  the  torpedoing  of 
the  Turkish  battleship  Messudyek  in  the  Dardanelles  by  a 
British  submarine  which  had  dived  under  five  rows  of  mines, 
a  German  cruiser  flotilla  eluded  the  British  patrol  fleet  in 
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the  North  Sea,  bombarded  three  English  towns,  and  made 
good  its  escape.  While  developments  then  taking  place  in 
Prance  and  Poland  were  major  events,  the  feat  of  the  sub- 
marine in  the  Dardanelles  was  perhaps  the  most  daring 
exploit  thus  far  in  the  war,  hut  the  interest  of  the  British 
public  and  press  was  focused  chiefly  on  the  bombardment 
by  German  cruisers  on  Deember  16  of  Scarborough,  Hartle- 
pool, and  Whitby.  For  the  first  time  in  centuries,  English 
blood  had  been  shed  on  English  soil  by  a  foreign  foe.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  event  Englishmen  now  knew  from 
experience  that  England  was  not  immune  from  attacks;  that 
the  British  Navy  was  not  an  impregnable  fortress  floating 
around  the  British  Isles,  and,  that  Great  Britain  would 
require  in  this  war  all  her  military  resources  of  whatsoever 
kind  and  character. 

But  the  event,  it  was  thought,  might  be  worth  "a  million 
recruits  to  Kitchener's  army."  An  immediate  sequel  to 
the  bombardments  and  the  killing  of  more  than  a  hundred 
innocent  persons,  two-thirds  of  them  women  and  children, 
was  a  general  rush  to  the  recruiting-offices.  Prince  von 
Bulow,  the  former  German  Chancellor,  was  quoted  as 
saying  this  was  "simply  the  prelude  to  what  the  German 
fleet  would  soon  undertake  and  which  might  astound  the 
world."  The  exploit  probably  produced  a  more  profound 
impression  on  the  English  people  than  any  other  event  of 
the  war  up  to  that  time.  Stories  of  English  people,  with 
familiar  English  names,  dwelling  in  an  every-day  English 
tflwn  that  was  like  hundreds  of  other  towns,  now  torn  to  pieces 
by  shrapnel,  their  homes  burned,  their  women  folk  struck  down 
in  the  streets,  and  their  babies  buried  in  burning  wreckage, 
were  declared  to  be  "taking  hold  of  the  imagination  of 
people  as  no  tales  of  atrocity,  fire,  and  sword  in  Belgium ; 
as  no  shiploads  of  wounded  soldiers  and  starving  refugees. 
had  been  able  to  approach." 

Nearly  a  year  afterward  a  German  naval  officer'  insisted 
that  "before  the  cruisers  had  fired  a  shot  the  Moltke  got 
a  6-inch  shell  from  the  forts,  which  struck  the  battle-cruiser 
and  tore  away  officers'  cabins  in  a  lightly  protected  portion 
( 
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of  the  ship."  He  himself  saw  "a  number  of  steel-patched 
holes,  the  result  of  that  shell,"  which  to  him  was  "convine- 
iu^  proof  that  Hartlepool  is  not  an  open,  andefended  town, 
as  widely  heralded  by  the  English."  Englishmen  familiar 
with  Hartlepool  still  persisted  that  the  only  forts  Hartlepool 
had  were  forts  of  sand  built  by  children  on  the  beach.  As 
for  Scarborough,  it  boasted  only  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  after  this  attack  lamented  the  more  ruinous 
state  in  which  that  ancient  relic  found  itself.  There  was 
not  a  single  fortress-gun  in  or  near  the  town.  The  Germans 
had  attacked  a  half-awake  seaside  resort. 

There  were  three  attacking  ships,  apparently  two  cruisers 
and  a  smaller  vessel  wliich  some  observers  tiought  was  a 
destroyer.  They  sailed  into  the  South  Bay  from  the  north- 
east, rounding  Castle  Hill  at  eight  o'clodi,  and  opened  fire. 
Sailing  across  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  Cayton,  they 
turned  about  and  sailed  back  again,  still  firing.  The  bom- 
bardment lasted  half  an  hour.  It  was  difficult  from  con- 
flicting estimates  to  decide  how  many  shells  were  fired,  but 
probably  about  100,  "When  they  saw  no  danger  to  them 
was  to  be  feared  from  Castle  Hill,  the  ships  gave  all  their 
attention  to  the  town.  People  were  killed  in  their  beds  and 
in  the  streets.  Pour  were  killed  in  one  house  by  a  shell 
which,  missing  the  railway  freight-yard,  brought  down  half 
the  side  of  a  house.  Four  churches  were  struck  and  the 
town  hall.  The  hospital  in  Friar's  Entry  escaped,  but  the 
building  next  to  it  was  struck.  One  shell  went  through  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  power  station  of  the  Scarborough  elec- 
tric-supply conduit. 

The  damage  mostly  in  evidence  was  done  on  Castle  Hill, 
where  the  old  barracks— then  unoccupied — had  been  razed. 
The  Castle  keep  and  the  walls  facing  south  were  also  dam- 
aged. Thrilling  'stories  were  told  by  fishermen  who  were 
at  sea  at  the  time.  They  said  the  German  ships,  when  they 
came  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  were  flying  the  white 
ensign.  One  man  saw  four  ships,  and  at  first  thought  they 
were  British  patrol-ships.  The  crew  of  his  boat  were  un- 
deceived when  they  found  themselves  in  an  inferno  of  noise 
and  smoke. 

The  bombardment  of  the   Hartlepools   caused   a  loss   of 
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nearly  100  lives  in  the  two  boroughs,  including  41  civilians 
and  eight  soldiers  at  Hartlepool,  and  41  civilians  at  West 
Hartlepool.  The  old  borough  suffered  much  more  severely 
than  the  newer  districts  of  West  Hartlepool.  Hartlepool 
had  scars,  gashes  and  gaping  wounds  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  Germans  seemed  to  have  varied  their  fire  to 
cover  the  widest  possible  area  of  workshops  and  human 
habitations.  Hundreds  of  houses  were  seriously  damaged, 
and  hundreds  more  had  their  windows  smashed.     Terrible 


havoc  was  wrought  along  the  sea  front.  The  district  lying 
behind  the  lighthouse  was  severely  battered,  but  the  battery 
on  the  front,  that  guards  the  entrance  to  the  port,  was  not 
touched.  Behind  and  beside  it  houses  were  unroofed  and 
holes  made  ;n  their  walls,  A  whole  terrace  on  the  front 
escaped  injury.  A  few  yards  behind  it  a  residential  square 
had  on  one  side  hardly  a  house  left  whole.  Further  in  the 
rear,  by  the  Kugby  football  field,  was  a  long  row  of  houses 
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every  one  of  which  -was  extensively  damaged.  Half  were  no 
longer  habitable.  A  violent  earthquake  could  not  have 
caused  the  same  measure  of  ruin.  Except  as  an  example  of 
"f rightfulness,"  the  visit  to  the  Hartlepools  was  fruitless. 
"Work  was  going  on  next  day  in  workshops  and  at  docks  as 
usual,  the  port  working  normally,  and  merchant  ships  were 
steaming   home   through   sea   fogs   just   as   if   nothing   had 


THE  BRITISH  SHIP  "APPAM" 

Eappened.  The  hostile  cruisers  did  nothing  but  sacrifice 
nearly  a  hundred  lives  of  innocent  non-combatants. 

The  cruisers  steamed  close  into  Whitby,  and  when  about  a 
mile  off  the  port  discharged  shots  into  the  town,  which  was 
undefended  by  artillery.  It  was  estimated  that  100  shots 
were  fired.  After  the  bombardment,  they  steamed  out  to  sea 
and  were  soon  lost  to  view.  Two  men  were  killed  and 
houses  and  other  property  were  damaged.  Whitby  Abbey, 
close  to  the  signal  station,  was  struck,  as  was  the  Abbey 
Lodge.  News  that  the  venerable  ruins  of  Whitby  had  been 
damaged  caused  a  feeling  of  anger,  as  deep  in  purpose  as  in 
resentment,  to  pass  through  England,  These  ruins,  bat- 
tered by  the  storms  of  many  generations,  stood  still  un- 
oonquered,  perched  high  above  the  huddled  beauty  of  the 
old  port  and  the  town  near  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Esk.  They  stood  almost  alone,  with  the 
quaint  old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary  between  them  and 
the  town,  at  the  head  of  a  precipitous  fiight  of  199  steps. 

This  German  exploit  occurred  in  waters  associated  in  all 
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American  minds  with  the  famous  victory  of  John  PanI 
Jones  with  the  Bonhomme  Bichard.  What  surprized  most 
readers  was  the  great  daring  and  skill  of  the  Germans 
in  piloting  vessels  through  British  mine-fields  and  making 
off  after  a  raid,  which,  sn  far  as  it  went,  was  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. That  it  was  also  perfectly  aimless  in  a  military 
sense  seemed  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Berlin  merely  an- 
nounced that  a  part  of  the  High  Seas  Fleet  had  bombarded 
certain  "fortified  towns"  on  the  east  coast  of  England,  but 
added  that,  "regarding  the  further  course  of  its  action,  no 
information  can  be  given."  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
associating  these  deeds  with  the  advice  of  one.  of  Oermany's 
popular  naval  writers,  published  the  day  before  the  raid 
occurred.  "We  must  see  clearly,"  he  wrote  in  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung,  "that,  in  order  to  fight  with  success,  we  are 
obliged  to  fight  ruthlessly — ruthlessly  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  without  any  regard  whatever 
for  any  conceivable  thing  which  lies  outside  the  line  leading 
to  our  final  military  goal.     Our  sole  thought  is  devoted  to 


increasing  vengeance  by  any  and  every  means  which   can 
lead  to  victory," 

Like  a  fantom,  gliding  over  the  sea,  in  which  for  days 
she  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  the  British  passenger 
liner  Appam  of  the  West   African  trade,   on   February   1, 
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1916,  slipt  into  Hcimptoii  Roads,  in  the  gray  of  early  morn- 
ing, and  dropt  anchor  there  under  the  guns  of  Portress 
Monroe.  Over  the  liner  flew  the  naval  ensign  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  and  on  her  bridge  walked 
Lieutenant  Berge  of  the  German  Naval  Reserve.  A  German 
prize  crew  of  twenty-two  men  stood  guard  over  the 
Appam's  company  of  429.  As  wonderful  as  any  exploit  of 
the  Emden  or  other  raiders,  was  the  tale  which  those  aboard 
the  Appam  -had  to  tell  of  another  strange  small  German 
raider,  which  was  credited  with  having  slipt  out  of  Kiel 
through  the  British  North  Sea  Fleet  into  the  open  Atlantic, 
and  cruised  for  days  in  the  paths  of  British  and  French 
vessels,  six  of  which  it  captured  before  their  prisoners  were 
put  aboard  the  Appam. 

On  March  5  official  announcement  was  made  that  the 
Appam's  unidentified  raider  had  arrived  home  and  was  the 
Mowe,  which  bad  on  board  199  prisoners  and  1,000,000 
marks  in  gold  bars.  Count  von  Dohna,  the  Mowe's  com- 
mander, was  awarded  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  First  Class  and 
members  of  the  crew  the  Iron  Cross  of  the  Second  Class. 
The  Mowe  had  performed  one  of  the  most  spectacular  feats 
of  the  war  by  reaching  a  German  North  Sea  port  in  safety. 
Wilhelmshaven  bad  been  patrolled  with  ceaseless  vigilance 
by  British  warships.  Through  waters  which  had  been 
blocked  off  in  districts  for  patrol  by  different  British  units 
the  Mowe  had  threaded  her  way  to  safety.  She  had  reached  . 
the  North  Sea  by  going  around  Iceland. 

Later  in  the  war  a  disguised  commerce-raider  named 
Crocodile  and  five  armed  trawlers  were  sunk  by  British 
destroyers  in  Kattegat  waters.  The  Crocodile  was  a  new 
vessel,  of  nearly  1,000  tons,  with  a  crew  of  100  men,  and 
had  been  disguised  as  a  neutral  merchantman,  carrying  a 
deck  load  of  casks.  The  British  destroyers  rescued  about 
thirty  men.    The  rest  of  the  crew  were  killed  in  the  fight.* 

•  principal  BofirceB  ;  The  Evening  Post,  The  Timet,  New  lork  ;  the  Berlinn' 
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(London)  ;  The  fiun.  The  Joiintoi  0}  Cotiineroe,  New  York ;  The  Morning  Pott, 
The  SlondoriJ,  The  Time»,  The  Manchester  Oaardlan,  Iioodon ;  The  World 
(New  York),  "NelBon'a  History  ot  the  War"  by  John  Buchaa,  the  "New 
International  Year  Book"   (1914-16). 


THE  GREAT  BATTLE  OFF  JUTLAND 
May  31,  1916 

FOB  almost  twenty-two  months,  or  from  the  day  when 
the  war  began,  the  British  public  had  looked  forward 
without  ceasing  to  a  pitched  battle  between  great  ships  at 
sea.  Active  command  of  the  sea  it  was  asserted  could  not 
be  obtained,  either  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Germany,  until 
a  fleet  action  had  been  fought  by  those  powers  and  won  by 
the  strongest.  The  conditions  in  which  the  two  navies  had 
so  long  faced  one  another  were  not  such,  however,  as  had 
given  promise  to  naval  men  of  an  early  conflict  on  a  large 
scale.  The  German  flag  -  had  completely  disappeared  from , 
the  ocean,  while  the  oversea  traffic  of  the  Allies  had  contin- 
ued unmolested,  save  by  submar'nes,  British  naval  policy 
had  in  the  main  been  directed  to  the  destruction  of  German 
commerce  and  trade — that  is  to  the  enforcement  of  what,  in 
all  but  name,  was  a  blockade.  So  long  as  the  Germans  made 
no  attempt  to  take  to  the  sea  in  force,  it  was  not  easy  to 
see  how  a  decisive  engagement  could  be  brought  about. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  hoped  that,  as  the  blockade  became  more 
and  more  stringent,  this  condition,  combined  with  others, 
would  soon  operate  to  force  the  Germans  to  risk  a  battle. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  faced  German  bases  and  so  had  made  secure  the  passage 
of  Allied  trade  and  troops  unmolested.  Campaigns  for  the 
possession  of  the  German  colonies  had  meanwhile  been  un- 
dertaken, and  assistance  rendered  to  Allied  land  forces  in 
three  continents  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  British  fleet 
had  also  provided  safeguards  against  an  invasion  of  the 
British  Islands,  and  had  enforced  what  was  almost  strangu- 
lation of  trade  with  Germany.  Per'ls  from  mine  and  sub- 
marine menace  had,  however,  always  been  present,  and  the 
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call  upon  the  vigilance  of  flotillas  and  fleets  on  patrol  service 
remained  unremitting.  The  principal  base  of  (Jie  Grand  Fleet 
was  Scapa  Flow  in  the  Orkneys. 

While  a  predominant  position  at  sea  had  thus  been  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain,  there  was  in  being,  within  a  short 
distance  of  her  shores,  the  second  strongest  fleet  in  the 
world,  manned  by  courageous  and  competent  officers  and 
men.  The  Germans  believed  their  methods  of  training, 
their  guns  and  mechanical  equipment,  and  the  armament 
and  armor  supplied  them  by  Krupp,  were  superior  to  those 
of  their  opponents.  Given  that  they  could  choose  their  own 
time  and  place  for  action,  they  believed  these  advantages 
would  more  than  compensate  for  their  deficiency  in  numbers 
of  men  and  ships.  Yet  when  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  battle,' 
the  higher  standards  of  technique,  according  to  British  ex- 
perts, would  be  found  on  the  other  side.  Neither  in  nerve 
nor  in  morale  were  the  staying  powers  of  the  Germans  equal 
to  those  of  their  opponents,  nor  had  they  proved  the  better  in 
tactical  efficiency,  scientific  gunnery,  or  the  handling  of  ships 
and  machinery. 

The  event  so  anxiously  expected,  and  which,  altho  not  a 
complete  victory,  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  the  British  fleet  and  of  British  seamanship,  occurred  on 
May  31,  1916,  when,  for  the  first  time,  two  modern  war- 
fleets  came  into  a  great  conflict,  and  the  superdreadnought 
was  put  to  the  test  of  battle.  The  action  occurred  in  the 
North  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Jutland  in  an  engagement  which 
began  on  both  sides  with  battle- cruisers,  and  ended  with 
battleships.  The  battle-cruiser  was  a  new  type  of  vessel 
that  aimed  to  combiile  the  highest  speed  with  the  greatest 
gun-power.  Naturally  something  had  to  be  sacrificed  in 
such  ships,  and  so  it  was  defensive  armor  that  suffered, 
A  battleship  such  as  the  British  Warspite  had  a  belt  of 
13%-inch  armor,  while  a  battle-cruiser  sueh  as  the  Queen 
Mary,  a  ship  almost  as  large,  had  an  armor  of  only  9 
inches.  Battle-cruisers  usually  carried  eight  guns  of  12-inch 
caliber,  as  on  the  Invincible,  and  of  IS^^-inch,  as  on  the 
Queen  Mary,  and  could  make  26  or  more  knots  an  hour. 
Their  weakness  was  that  they  could  not  stand  punishment  as 
a   regular  battleship   could.     For   safety   the   battle-cruiser 
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not  seriously  hit  and  was  able  to  sink  one  of  her  opponents. 
Her  captain  in  due  course  recovering  control  of  the  vessel, 
brought  her  around,  so  that  she  followed  her  consorts.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Barhatn,  Valiant  and  Malaya  had  turned 
short  to  avoid  the  danger  spot  where  the  Queen  Mary  and 
Inv.ncible  were  lost,  and  for  an  hour  while  waiting  for 
Jellieoe  to  arrive  fought  a  delaying  action  against  the  High 
Seas  fleet.  The  Warspite  joined  them  about  5.15  o'clock. 
All  four  ships  were  so  successfully  maneuvered  that  no  hits 
of  a  disabling  character  were  received.  They  had  a  speed 
over  their  opponents  of  fully  four  knots,  and  so  were  able 


to  draw  away  from  part  of  the  long  line  of  German  battle- 
ships, which  almost  filled  up  the  horizon.  At  this  time  the 
Queen  Elizabeths  were  steadily  firing  at  the  flashes  of  Ger- 
man guns  at  a  range  which  varied  from  12,000  to  15,000 
yards,  especially  against  those  nearest  them.  The  Germans 
being  enveloped  in  a  mist  only  smoke  and  flashes  were 
visible.* 

The   visibility   at    6.50   was   not   more   than    four   miles. 
Soon   after   that   the   German   ships   were   temporarily   lost 

■Froni  a  detailed  account  printed  In  The  Herald  (Olasgow)  aod  cabled  tn 
Tbe  rintes  (New  York). 
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eight  of,  but  Beatty  continued  his  course  to  the  eastward 
until  7  o'clock,  when  he  gradually  altered  to  the  south  and 
west  in  order  to  regain  touch  with  the  Germans.  He  was  in 
action  twice  again,  and  with  battleships  as  well  as  battle- 
cruisers,  at  ranges  of  15,000  to  10,000  yards.  Each  time 
his  gunners  "got  home"  on  the  retreating  German  vessels. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  leading  German  ship,  after  being 
repeatedly  hit  by  the  Lion,  turned  away  eight  points,  emit- 
ting high  flames,  with  a  heavy  list  to  port,  while  the  Prin- 
cess Royal  set  fire  to  a  three-funnelled  battleship,  and  the 
New  Zealand  and  Indomitable  reported  that  a  third  ship 
hauled  out  of  line,  heeled  over  and  was  on  fire.  Then  the 
mist  enveloped  them,  and  the  battle-eruiser's  part  in  the 
engagement  ceased. 

The  concluding  phase  of  the  daylight  engagement,  that  be- 
tween the  battle-squadrons,  was  a  one-sided  affair.  As  soon 
as  Admiral  Scheer  saw  the  situation  he  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  under  cover  of  declining  daylight,  thickening 
mist,  and  smoke-clouds  from  his  small  craft,  withdrew 
from  the  fight.  Before  he  could  get  away,  the  three  squad> 
rons  of  the  British  battle-fleet  in  a  single  line  had  been 
hurled  across  his  van.  Under  fire  from  13.5-ineh  guns  the 
German  formation  was  shattered  and  the  ships  themselves 
severely  mauled.  The  supreme  moment,  leading  to  the 
climax  of  the  whole  battle,  was  when  Jellicoe  brought  his 
dreadnoughts  at  top  speed  into  the  melee,  a  situation  which 
called  for  tactical  skill,  calm  judgment,  and  instant  decision. 
Plashes  of  guns  were  visible  through  the  haze,  but  no  ship 
eould  be  distinguished.  Even  the  position  of  the  German 
battleships  could  not  always  be  determined.  So  thick  was 
the  mist  that  great  care  was  essential  to  prevent  British 
ships  from  being  mistaken  for  German  ones.  Conditions 
were  unparalleled,  but  Jellicoe  delivered  a  vigorous  thrust 
which  threw  the  Germans  into  confusion,  and  after  this, 
all  their  tactics  were  of  a  nature  to  avoid  further  action. 
How  they  extricated  themselves  was  not  made  clear.  The 
fighting  between  big  ships  lasted  intermittently  for  two 
hours  more,  and  then  developed  into  a  chase,  until  under 
cover  of  darkness  and  the  thickness  of  weather,  Scheer 
escaped.     It   was   not   until   the   following   day,    after   the 
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whole  large  area  covered  by  the  fight  had  been  thoroughly 
searched,  without  a  trace  of  the  Oermans  being  seen,  that 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief  returned  to  his  bases  to 
refuel  and  refill  his  magazines.  It  was  then  officially  stated 
that  he  was  ready  again  to  put  to  sea. 

The  loss  of  the  Indefatigable  was  one  of  those  catastrophic 
strokes  of  fortune  made  possible  by  the  tremendous  power 
locked  up  in  modern  ships  of  war.  The  ships  on  both  sides 
had  become  vigorously  engaged  when  suddenly  a  heavy 
explo»on  took  place  on  the  last  ship   of  the   British  line 
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which  was  the  cruiser  Indefatigable.  A  black  column  of 
smoke  shot  upward  400  feet,  hiding  the  ship,  and  when 
it  cleared  away  a  little  later  the  ship  had  disappeared.  Out 
of  her  900  officers  and  men,  only  two  survived.  At  4.18, 
when  the  third  ship  in  the  German  line  was  seen  to  be  on 
fire,  another  misfortune  befell  the  British  squadron,  the 
battle-cruiser  Queen  Mary  being  vitally  hit,  and,  with  a 
terrific  explosion  which  appeared  to  blow  her  hull  asunder, 
she  disappeared.  She  had  at  least  1,000  people  aboard,  and 
<inly  about  a  score  were  saved.  In  modern  warfare  seamen 
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have  to  face  perils  that  were  unknown  to  their  predecessors. 
In  the  old  wars,  ships  were  more  often  captured  than  sunk. 
According  to  a  Portsmouth  correspondent,'*  the  manner 
in  which  the  Warspite  fought  the  Qerman  battle-fleet,  when 
she  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  Warrior,  formed  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  stories  of  the  battle.  The  Warrior  lay  help- 
less, her  engines  disabled,  her  magazines  under  water,  and 
her  crew  unable  to  use  guns.  She  was  calmly  waiting  for 
the  end  when  suddenly  on  the  horizon  the  crew  saw  a  huge 
ship  coming,  the  fast  and  powerful  Warsp'te,  which  Jellicoe, 
learning  of  the  Warrior's  peril,  had  sent  ahead  of  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  succor  her.  Helpless  sailors  on  the  Warrior  greeted 
her  with  cheers  as  she  threw  herself  between  the  imperilled 
ship  and  the  German  vessel.  The  first  salvo  from  the 
Warapite's  15-inch  batteries  hit  a  German  ship  with  full 
force,  and  she  reeled  and  sank.  The  War  spite  circled 
around  the  Warrior,  drawing  upon  herself  the  fire  of  Ger- 
man Bhips  and  replying  with  vigor.  After  a  shell  had 
damaged  her  steering-gear,  the  Warspite  held  on,  fighting 
alone  the  German  ships.  Pour  times  in  this  manner  the 
Warspite  circled  the  Warrior,  punishing  the  German  ships 
with  her  great  guns.  No  episode  of  the  fight  was  more 
thrilling  or  spectacular  than  this.  The  cruiser,  after  putting 
one  or  more  of  the  German  cruisers  out  of  action,  had  been 
battered  and  terribly  injured,  and  was  expecting  the  shells 
that  would  flnish  it  when  the  Warspite  appeared.  An 
officer  of  the  Warrior  afterward  said : 

"The  first  shot  from  the  Warspite  lopped  off  the  foremast  of  the 
leading  enemy  cruiser.  The  next  overturned  botb  the  fore  gun- 
turrets,  and  in  five  minutes  the  enemy  vessel  was  ablaze  from  end 
to  end,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dense  smoke.  The  second  battle- 
cruiser,  which  had  been  concentrating  her  fire  on  the  TFarspi'fe, 
turned  to  starboard,  smoke  belching  from  her  funnels,  and  en- 
deavored to  pick  up  her  main  squadron.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Two 
shells  from  the  Warspite  blew  every  funnel  she  had  to  pieces.  The 
third  made  a  great  rent  in  her  Aera.    The  fourth  plowed  up  her  deck 
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and  burst  agaiist  the  foremast,  bringuig  it  down.  Two  minates 
afterward  this  vessel  also  waa  oa  fire  and  heeling  over,  with  tbe 
Warspite  still  pounding  her  and  nppii^  great  gashes  in  her  star- 
board side  and  bottom.  The  last  we  saw  of  her  was  nothing  more 
than  a  broken  hulk.  The  Warrior  was  towed  for  ten  hours  and 
then  sank." 

This,  the  greatest  sea-battle  of  the  war,  and  the  most 
sangninary  engagement  in  naval  history,  was  commonly 
described  at  the  time  in  neutral  circles  as  a  draw.  The 
contrary  was  not  definitely  accepted  until  the  war  was  over 
and  a  confession  came  from  Germany.  With  equal  weight 
given  to  German  and  British  claims  at  the  time  of  the 
battle,  Dutch  papers,  as  neutral  onlookers,  made  an  esti- 
mate of, the  result  as  a  "Pyrrhic  victory"  for  England. 
The  Amsterdam  Telegraaf  and  the  Handelsblad  indorsed 
this  view,  but  both  argued  that  the  battle  had  to  be  con- 
sidered a  British  victory  because  the  Germans  had  failed  to 
accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do,  and  the  British  blockade 
remained  unbroken.  "Nothing  will  be  changed  in  this 
respect,"  said  the  Telegraaf,  "even  if  the  Germans  make 
more  hunger-sorties,"  To  Great  Britain  the  battle,  however, 
was  a,  "Pyrrhic  victory"  because  the  immense  losses  in 
ships  and  men  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  in  defeat. 
The  Amsterdam  Tijd  said  Spencer  Churchill's  "rats"  had 
finally  "come  out  of  their  hole  and  bitten  Britannia  badly." 

The  British  claim  was  that  the  German  losses  were  as  great 
as,  if  not  greater  than,  their  own,  and  the  claim,  tho 
officially  denied  by  German  authorities,  was  reiterated  more 
strongly  after  a  German  admission  was  made  that  certain 
losses  had  been  concealed  by  Berlin  for  "military  reasons." 
A  belief  was  encouraged,  and  became  generally  prevalent,  in 
Germany  that  British  supremacy  on  the  sea  had  been 
broken.  The  Munich  Neueste  Nachrichten  said  it  was  a 
catastrophic  defeat  for  England  and  the  beginning  of  "a 
new  era  in  naval  warfare,"  for  it  had  "completely  dissi- 
pated the  idea  that  the  British  Navy  was  superior  to  all 
others."  The  Leipzig  Neueste  Nackr'.chten.  said  "England's 
invincibility  on  the  seas  was  broken,"  and  the  German  fleet 
had  "torn  the  venerable  Trafalgar  legend  into  shreds."  In 
the  Austrian  capital,  the  Neues  Wiejier  Journal  added  that 
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"aueh  a  eruahing  defeat  as  the  English  suffered  would  place 
a  doubt  upon  their  whole  supremacy  on  ther  seas  and  deal 
a  decisive  blow  to  their  desire  to  continue  that  supremacy." 
The  official  Norddeutsche  AUgemeine  Zeitung  was  not  quite 
so  sanguine,  but  was  supremely  satisfied  with  the  results; 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  officers  and  crews  of  our 
fleet  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  measure  their  strength  against 
their  chief  enemy.  They  have  been  able  to  show  on  a  great  scale 
how  well  founded  were  the  expectations  which  all  Oermany  attached 
to  their  efRciency,  heroism,  and  determination.  The  first  great  sea- 
battle  has  ably  demonstrated  the  excellent  quality  of  the  German 
naval  forces." 

An  official  statement  from  Berlin  on  June  3  gave  the 
total  loss  of  the  German  High  Sea  forces  aa  one  battle- 
cruiser,  one  ship  of  the  line  -of  older  construction,  four 
small  cruiaera,  and  five  torpedo-boats.  The  statement  added 
that  of  these  losses  the  battleship  Pommem  was  launched 
in  1905.  "While  the  loss  of  the  cruisers  Wiesbaden,  Elbing, 
Frauenlob,  and  five  torpedo-boats  had  already  been  reported 
in  official  statements,  "for  military  reasons,"  said  the 
statement  further,  "we  refrained  until  now  from  making 
public  the  loss  of  the  battle-cruiser  Lutzow  and  the  cruiser 
Rostock."  These  were  declared  to  be  all  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  Germans.  The  losses  of  the  Britiah  were  again  said 
in  Berlin  to  have  been  heavier  than  had  been  admitted,  in- 
cluding the  dreadnought  Warspite,  the  battle-cruiser  Princess 
Boyal,  the  cruiser  Birrmnghart^  and  probably  the  dread- 
nought Marlborough.  Berlin  added  that  many  official  and 
semi-official  reports  from  the  British  side  had  been  spread 
abroad  "in  order  to  deny  the  greatness  of  the  British  de- 
feat, and  create  an  impression  that  the  battle  waa  a  victory 
for  British  arms,"  Another  Berlin  statement  from  an 
"authoritative"  source,  on  June  8,  gave  the  respective 
strength  of  the  two  fleets  at  the  high  tide  of  battle,  aa 
follows:  British — At  least  twenty-five  dreadnoughts,  six 
battle-cruisers,  and  at  least  four  armored  cruisers.  German — 
Sixteen  dreadnoughts,  five  battle-cruisers,  six  older  German 
battleahips,  and  no  armored  cruisers.  In  addition,  "numer- 
ous light  warships  were  engaged." 
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This  Berlin  statement  contained  the  first  mention  of  the 
loss  of  the  cruiser  Rostock.  None  of  the  British  claims  had 
included  it.  Final  admission  by  Berlin  of  the  loss  of  the 
hiitzow  and  Rostock  brought  the  total  admitted  German 
loss  to  twelve  ships,  58,000  tons.  Before  the  admission,  it 
stood  at  32,515.  tons,  as  against  admitted  British  losses  of 
about  105,000  tons.  The  LUtzow  was  a  battle-cruiser  of  the 
Derfflinger  type,  of  28,000  tons  displacement,  length  718 
feet  and  speed  30  knots.  Her  armament  was  eight  IS-inch 
guns  and  twelve  5.9-ineh  guu^.  The  Rostock  was  a  small 
cruiser  of  the  type  of  the  famous  sea-raider  Karlsruhe,  Her 
displacement  was  4,822  tons,  length  456  feet  and  speed  27 
knots.     Her  chief  armament  was  twelve  4.1-inch  guns.     She 


carried  373  officers  and  men.  As  the  Germans  had  fought 
near  home,  they  had  a  greater  chance  than  the  British  of 
getting  their  damaged  ships  safe  into  home  ports.  They 
were  only  about  100  miles  from  the  shelter  of  Heligoland, 
and  probably  less  from  the  mine-fields  in  the  ne'ghborhood 
of  the  Bight,  when  the  battle  was  finished,  whereas  Jellicoe's 
bases  were  400  miles  away. 

Both  the  jubilation  in  Germany  and  the  depression  in 
Great  Britain  which  greeted  the  first  news  of  the  sea-fight 
were  materially  modified  in  the  light  of  later  and  fuller 
information,  with  the  result  that,  while  neither  side  ad- 
mitted a  defeat,  neutral  observers  were  inclined  to  agree 
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that  it  was  impossible  for  either  side  to  claim  a  great  vic- 
tory. In  first-class  fighting  ships  the  British  admitted  the 
loss  of  three  hattle-cruisers,  and  claimed  to  have  sunk  one 
German  super-dreadnought  and  two  or  three  battle-cruisers. 
The  Germans  admitted  the  loss  of  one  battle-cruiser  and 
one  small  battleship  and  claimed  to  have  sunk  two  British 
super-dreadnoughts  and  four  battle-cruisers.  The  Kaiser, 
addressing  the  sailors  of  the  fleet  at  Wilhelmshaven  nearly 
a  week  after  the  battle,  announced  that  "the  English  fleet 
was  beaten ' '  and  its  ' '  tyrannical  supremacy  shattered ' ' 
and  that  the  result  "will  cause  fear  to  creep  into- the  bones 
of  the  enemy."  Enthusiastic  German  editors  acclaimed  the 
German  ruler  as  "Admiral  of  the  Atlantic,"  but  the  New 
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York  World  retorted  that  "an  Admiral  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  who  has  not  a  single  ship  afloat  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  can  not  get  a  ship  there  should  have  hesitated 
somewhat  before  assuming  the  title."  If  Great  Britain's  sea- 
power  had  been  shattered,  the  same  paper  asked,  "why 
were  the  North  German-Lloyd  and  Hamburg-American  ships 
rusting  at  their  Hoboken  docksT"  "The  German  Navy," 
it  concluded,  "was  still  a  navy  in  jail,  which  could  assault 
its  keeper  now  and  then  with  great  fury,  but  remained  in 
jail  nevertheless."  Popular  rejoicing  in  Germany  would  be 
succeeded  by  disillusionment,  said  the  New  York  Times, 
when  the  people  found  "the  hateful  blockade  no  less  rigor- 
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0113,  and  food  do  more  plentiful  in  Berlin."  The  Evening 
World  summed  up  the  results  for  the  two  nations  as 
"materially  a  minor  l(»s  for  England,  but  a  serious  moral 
setback;  for  Germany,  a  very  costly  matter,  but  a  stimulat- 
ing moral  victory." 

In  England  public  opinion  rallied  quickly  from  the  con- 
sternation caused  by  the  first  news  of  the  loss  of  fourteen 
ships  and  thousands  of  brave  sailors  when  the  second  re- 
port from  the  Admiralty  claimed  the  result  as  a  British 
victory.  King  George,  in  a  message  to  JeUicoe,  exprest  re- 
gret that  "the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  in  spite  of  its  heavy 
losses,  was  enabled  by  misty  weather  to  evade  the  full  con- 
sequences of  the  encounter,"  thereby  "robbing  us  of  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  decisive  victory."  It  was  never- 
theless a  "British  victory,"  declared  Admiral  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  retired,  who  summed  up  his  version  of  the  re- 
sult as  follows:  "We  lost  cruisers  which  we  can  afford  to 
lose;  the  Germans  lost  battleships  which  they  can  not  afford 
to  lose." 

The  British  Admiralty,  in  a  later  statement,  admitted  the 
loss  of  fourteen  ships,  including  three  battle-cruisers,  three 
cruisers,  and  eight  destroyers,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
114,000.  As  many  of  these  went  down  with  virtually  all  on 
board,  the  loss  in  personnel  was  admittedly  heavy,  available 
estimates  placing  it  at  about  five  thousand.  The  casualty 
list  gave  the  names  of  333  British  officers  killed,  among  them 
Bear  Admirals  Hood  and  Arbuthnot,  The  British  ships 
admitted  sunk  were  the  Queen  Mary,  Indefatigable,  and 
Invincible,  battle-cruisers;  the  Defense,  Black  Prince,  and 
Warrior,  cruisers;  the  Tipperary,  Turbulent,  Fortune,  Spar- 
rowhawk.  Ardent,  Nomad,  Nestor,  and  Shwrk,  destroyers. 

Against  these  Germany  admitted  the  loss  of  eleven  ships — 
the  battle-cruiser  Liitzow,  the  battleship  Pommem,  the 
cruisers  Wiesbaden,  Etbing,  Frauenlob  and  Rostock,  and 
gave  unnamed  torpedo-boats — representing  a  total  of  60,720 
tons.  Additional  German  losses  claimed  by  the  British  were 
the  super-dreadnought  Hindenburg,  the  battle- cruisers 
Derfflinger  and  Seydlitz,  two  battle-cruisers  of  the  Kaiser 
class,  a  light  cruiser,  five  destroyers,  and  a  submarine — 
which  would  have  increased  the  German  loss  in  tonnage  by 
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more  than  100,000.  The  Hindenburg,  Derfflinger  and  8eyd- 
litz  may  have  been  serioosly  crippled,  and  even  pat  out  of 
action  altogether,  but  they  survived  the  battle,  and  were  not 
sunfe  until  the  Germana  themselves  sunk  them  at  Scapa  Flow 
in  June,  1919.  An  early  unofficial  estimate  of  the  Ger- 
man loss  in  personnel  was  as  follows;  800  dead,  1,400 
wounded,  4,600  missing.  Each  side  insisted  that  the  other 
was  concealing  losses  and  each  officially  denied  the  charge. 
The  British  Admiralty  stated  positively  that  the  Warspite, 
Marlborough,  Princess  Boyal,  and  Birmingham  were  safe  in 
British  ports,  with  the  Acasta  and  Euryalus,  all  of  which  the 
Germans  claimed  to  have  sunk,  and  that  no  English  subma- 
rines took  part  in  the  battle,  so  that,  if  the  German  fleet  sank 
a  craft  of  this  type,  it  must  have  been  one  of  its  own.  What 
the  naval  situation  remained  was  best  revealed  by  examining 
the  relative  standing  of  the  British  and  German  fleets  after- 
ward, as  compared  with  their  standing  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.    On  this  point  the  New  York  Evening  Post  said : 

"England  began  the  war  with  215,000  tons  in  battle-cruiseis, 
against  Germany's  208,000  tons.  We  have  no  data  for  adding  any- 
thing to  the  British  tonnage,  and  must  subtract  63,000  tons  lost 
last  Wednesday,  leaving  a  total  of  152,000  tons.  From  the  German' 
side  we  must  subtract  the  Goeben,  of  23,000  tons,  unavailable  for 
North  Sea  fighting,  and  add  probably  four  cruisers  of  112,000  tons, 
giving  a  total  of  about  300,000  tons;  so  that  in  battle-cmisers  Ger- 
many to-day  is  twice  as  strong  as  Great  Britain. 

"In  older  battleships  Great  Britain  b^an  with  556,000  tons  and 
has  lost  115,000  tons,  and  Germany  began  with  243,000  tons  and  has 
lost  13,000.  In  heavy  cruisers  Great  Britain  began  with  450,000 
tons  and  has  lost  134,000  tons,  and  Germany  began  with  94,000  tons 
and  has  lost  64,000  tons.  Thus  in  dreadnought  strength  the  ratio 
remains  the  same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  old  battle- 
ships England's  advantage  has  declined  from  2^4  to  2,  and  in  heavy 
cruisers  it  has  increased  from  about  five  times  the  German  strength 
to  ten  times.  In  battle-cruisers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  apparently 
fallen  from  an  equality  with  Germany  to  one-half." 

As  to  what  was  the  real  object  of  the  German  fleet  in 
going  out,  no  definite  information  was  obtained.  The  first 
official  German  report  of  the  battle  merely  stated  fliat  it 
was  engaged  in  "an  enterprise  directed  to  the  northward" 
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when  the  enconnter  occurred.  The  Paris  Temps  made  the 
saggestiffli  that  this  northward  dash  was  aimed  to  cut  oft 
Ruseian  conunuuicatious  at  Archangel,  which  was  now  free 
of  ice  and  was  Russia's  chief  means  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Another  theory  was  that  the  Gennans 
were  deliberately  seeking  to  join  battle  with  Admiral  Beatty's 
battle-cruiser  fleet.  Oiher  views  were  that  their  objective 
was  the  British  coast,  or  that  the  Germans  were  trying  to 
turn  some  of  their  fast  commerce-destroyers  loose  in  the 
Atlantic.  Whatever  the  German  purpose,  British  com- 
mentators predicted  that  it  "would  be  many  a  long  day  be- 
fore the  German  fleet  showed  itself  again  in  the  North  Sea" 
— a  true  prediction,  as  it  never  again  came  out  except  to 
surrender  in  1918,  As  a  result  of  this  battle,  said  Mr. 
Balfour,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "the  German  dream 
of  an  invasion  of  England  has  been  dissipated." 

In  Great  Britain  the  public  was  a  long  time  in  recovering 
from'its  astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Admiralty 
had  first  announced  the  battle,  which  was  in  terms  as  if  it 
were  a  complete  British  defeat.  The  London  Morning  Post 
afterward  remarked :  '  'We  are  a  strange  people.  Our 
navy  wins  a  great  victory  with  incomparable  strategic  skill, 
faultless  tactics,  and  magnificent  fighting,  and  the  Admiralty 
announces  it  a  defeat."  The  British  view  that  nothing  had 
been  changed  by  the  battle  was  not  admitted  by  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Budapest  Az  Vjsag 
said: 

"The  old  saying  that  the  British  fleet  is  invincible  has  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  battle  in  the  Skagerrak,  where  the  mightiest  fleet  in 
the  world  suffered  a.  terrible  defeat,  and  with  it  the  proud  leviathans 
of  the  sea,  each  of  them  worth  $40,000,000,  wounded  to  death  by 
the  German  torpedoes,  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  taking  with 
them  the  ancient  ^lory  of  the  British  domination  of  the  seas.  The 
British  fleet  evaded  the  battle  with  German  might  on  the  sea  as  long 
as  possible.  Hiding  in  their  bases,  they  never  dared  to  eome  out 
whenever  the  German  fleet  went  out  to  search  for  them.  This  time 
they  were  trapt,  and  had  to  give  battle.  The  greatest  blow  at 
English  prestige  will  open  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  word." 

What  was  called  "a  gain  in  solidarity"  was  depicted  by  the 
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Hanibvrger  Fremdenblatt  in  telling  how  the  news  was  re- 
ceived in  one  of  the  remoter  villages  of  northern  Germany. 
Describing  the  celebration  that  followed,  the  Fremdenblatt 
said: 

"There  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  have  one  or  two  glasses  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  our  boys  in  blue.  We  have  celebrated  many 
victories,  but  never  have  I  seen  such  uDtnixed  joy  amon^  our 
soldiers  as  on  that  day.  They  speak  of  the  Russians  with  a  laugh, 
and  to  be  transferred  to  the  Eastern  Front  is  regarded  as  a  holiday. 
For  the  French  they  feel  pity,  even  tho  the  French  artillery  'shoots 
damned  well,''  But  their  eyes  flash  and  their  fists  are  clenched  nn- 
cotisciously  when  somebody  speaks  of  the  Britons.  And  now  comes 
this  glorious  German  victory  on  the  element  which  -the  English 
thought  to  be  their  eternal  heritage.  That  is  something  for  our 
soldiers  on  the  Verdun  front.  In  quiet  joy  we  welcomed  the  victories 
of  our  comrades  over  the  Italians,  and  the  constant  advance  of  our 
infantry  before  Verdun  was  no  surprize.  But  this  unhoped-for 
victory  of  our  sailors  over  haughty  Albion  we  have  celebrated  like 
none  before." 

In  discussing  the  political  effect,  Count  Ernst  zu  Revent- 
low  argued  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  that 
those  who  favored  an  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
on  the  ground  that  Germany  could  never  rival  her  in  sea- 
power,  had  been  silenced.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  small 
but  influential  party  which  favored  a  rapprochement  with 
England  and  opposed  the  policy  of  naval  expansion  upon 
the  grounds  that  Germany  could  never  equal  Britain  on  the 
sea,  and  that  constant  additions  to  the  navy  were  a  source 
of  international  irritation.  Count  zu  Beventlow  said  that 
fallacy  was  now  exposed: 

.  "Great  Britain's  power  and  reputation,  her  political  and  eco- 
nomic life,  have  been  based  upon  her  navy,  or,  rather,  her  naval 
prestige.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  can  not  possibly  acquiesce  in 
her  defeat,  either  for  her  own  sake  or  for  that  of  her  Allies.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-German  understanding  is 
now  relegated  to  limbo — a  fact  which  we  greet  with  a  feeling  ol 
relief.  The  fight  will  now  be  continued  with  the  utmost  energy, 
and  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  employment  of  every  possible 
weapon." 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  bomb&st  one  fact  stood  out  clearly 
— that  control  of  the  seas  remained  as  securely  British  as  it 
had  ever  been  since  the  war  began.  The  real  questions 
were  whether  British  transports  were  less  safe  than  they 
were  on  May  30;  whether  lie  arrival  of  supplies  and  food 
in  Great  Britain  had  been  in  any  way  hampered;  whether 
the  seas  were  any  nearer  being  open  to  German  commerce; 
whether  the  blockade  against  Germany  had  been  weakened. 
The  answer  to  all  was  obvious,  but  a  further  question  had 
to  be  answered.  Admitting  that  the  German  fleet  was  still 
confessedly  inferior  to  a  full  trial  of  strength  for  mastery 
of  the  seas,  how  many  such  exploits  as  that  of  May  31 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  British  fleet  to  a  point 
where  Germans  might  be  in  a  position  to  try-out  full  eon- 
elusions  T  The  final  evidence  was  that  the  British  had  not 
been  as  badly  outwitted  as  had  appeared  from  the  first  re- 
ports. Beatty's  cruisers  were  not  caught  in  a  trap.  Bather, 
he  chose  to  take  a  great  risk  in  the  hope  of  winning  a 
great  victory.  He  failed  in  that,  but  he  did  not  stumble 
into  defeat. 

That  the  battle  was  essentially  inconclusive  was  admitted 
by  Jellicoe  in  a  later  official  report.  He  cheerfully  and 
generously  bore  witness  to  the  courage  of  his  foe,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  English  tradition.  The  enemy 
"fought  with  the  gallantry  that  was  expected  of  him," 
said  he.  He  particularly  admired  the  conduct  of  a  German 
light  cruiser  which  passed  down  the  British  line  firing  from 
the  only  gun  it  was  able  to  use.  All  this  coming  from 
Jellicoe,  was  the  handsomer,  in  view  of  what  must  have 
been  to  him  great  disappointment  that  the  naval  part  of 
the  war  could  not  have  been  ended  that  day,  just  because 
an  evening  mist  and  fading  light  robbed  the  British  fleet 
of  the  complete  success  it  had  striven  for.  How  the  fog 
interfered  was  shown  by  Beatty's  report  which  said  that  at 
6.52  P.M.  the  British  lost  all  sight  of  the  enemy  for  20  min- 
utes and  again  at  7.45  for  35  minutes,  while  at  8.40  the 
Germans  had  disappeared.  During  intervals  when  they 
were  sighted  Beatty  had  to  fire  at  a  range  of  15,000  yards, 
which  was  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days  when,  at  the  coming 
of  darkness  ships  hauled  off  and  watched  each  other  as 
78 
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they  lighted  battle-lanterns  before  politely  renewing  the 
action  at  arms'  length. 

In  the  use  of  new  devices,  the  most  dramatic,  said  Jellicoe, 
■was  the  launching  of  a  seaplane  from  the  British  auxiliary 
Engadine.  To  identify  four  enemy  cruisers,  the  aircraft 
flew  at  a  height  of  only  900  feet  within  3,000  yards  of  these 
vessels  which  fired  with  every  gun  that  they  carried.  Twenty- 
two  minutes  after  this  plane  arose  the  Engadine  was  re- 
ceiving wireless  reports  from  the  observers  flying  above  that 
terrific  fire.  Next  in  interest  were  the  attacks  of  the  de 
stroyer  flotillas — raids  in  unison  by  these  "cavalry  of  the 
seas"  being  attempted,  without,  however,  producing  de- 
cisive results.  As  they  sought  to  torpedo  German  battle- 
cruisers,  eight  British  destroyers  ran  into  a  flotilla  of  fifteen 
enemy  destroyers  and  a  light  cruiser,  with  the  result  that 
the  fiercest  kind  of  action  at  close  range  took  place.  Jellicoe 
gave  several  instances  of  the  sighting  of  submarines  during 
the  action,  but  their  presence  was  denied  by  the  Germans. 
They  said  the  speed  of  the  fleet  was  so  great  that  no  sub- 
marine could  have  kept  up  with  it.  As  for  Zeppelins, 
Jellicoe  had  nothing  to  say  that  bore  out  the  early  English 
reports  that  the  Germans  Tvere  helped  by  the  presence  of 
several  of  them.  The  Germans  themselves — one  eye-witness 
in  particular — seemed  positive  that  they  were  without  this 
new  type  of  fighting  craft. 

The  general  impression  made  by  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  the 
book  he  published  in  March,  1919,^'  was  one  of  superior, 
farther-sighted  preparation  for  a  naval  war  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans.  Their  fire-control  was  better,  especially  at 
night ;  and  their  armor,  projectiles,  and  shells  more  effective. 
Relatively,  the  British  Navy  had  been  unprepared.  Jellicoe 's 
volume  showed  bow  serious  might  have  been  the  German 
menace  had  the  Germans  realized  their  opportunity  in  the 
earlier  nine  months  of  the  war,  but  the  book  semed  to  be  in  the 
main  an  effort  to  explain  why  Jutland  was  not  a  decisive 
British  victory.  It  aroused  wonder  as  to  why,  if  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  was  so  inferior  in  destroyers,  range-finding  ap- 
pliances, armor-piereing  projectiles,  direct-firing  gear  for 
secondary    batteries,    and    searchlights,    the    Germans    were 

"  ■■The  Grand  Fleet,  19U-191B"    (George  H.  Dorao  Co.). 
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worsted,  and  why,  niider  such  advantageous  conditions,  should 
they  have  run  home  to  their  base  under  a  rout. 

Jellicoe,  however,  was  thought  to  have  made  out  a  good  rea- 
son for  his  decision  not  to  fight  a  night  battle.  Pollen  and 
other  critics  of  his  tactics  had  been  contending  that  he  should 
have  continued  fighting  until  darkness  fell,  and  that  his  attack 
had  not. been  sufficiently  aggressive.  Pollen  insisted  that  the 
British  fleet  was  torpedo-shy  at  Jutland,  and  Admiral 
Jellicoe  admitted  as  much.  A  comparison  of  several  capital 
ships  of  the  two  fleets  showed  that  German  constructors  had 
put  more  faith  than  the  British  in  torpedo  tubes.  Again, 
Jellicoe  made  a  surprizing  revelation  in  saying  that  the 
British  were  weaker  than  the  Germans  in  destroyers.  As 
to  dreadnoughts,  the  Germans  were  supposed  to  be  at  a 
hopeless  disadvantage,  but  Admiral  Jellicoe  presented  a 
catalog  of  misfortunes  to  the  British  fleet  to  prove  that  its 
superiority  on  October  27,  1914,  existed  only  on  paper: 

The  Ajax  had  developed  condenser  defects.  The  Iron  Duke  had 
similar  troubles.  The  Orion  had  to  be  sent  to  Qreenock  for  exam- 
ination of  her  turbine  supports,  which  appeared  to  be  defective. 
The  Conqueror  was  at  Devonport  refitting,  and  the  New  Zealand 
was  in  dock  at  Cromarty.  The  Erin  and  Agincovrt,  having  been 
newly  commissioned,  could  not  yet  be  regarded  as  efficient,  so  that 
the  dreadnought  fleet  consisted  only  of  seveDteen  effective  battle- 
ships and  five  battle-cruisers.  The  German  dreadnought  fleet  at  the 
time  comprised  fifteen  battleships  and  four  battle-cruisers,  with  the 
BlUcher  in  addition." 

The  chief  impression  made  by  Jellicoe's  book  was  that  he 
exalted  German  strength  and  minimized  British.  It  was  a 
fact,  however,  that  at  Jutland  at  least  the  gun-power  of  the 
British  was  superior  and  greatly  so.  Jellicoe's  showing  in 
general  seemed  to  be  that  at  Jutland  the  Germans  had  had 
a  fine  opportunity  to  wrest  the  mastery  of  the  sea  from 
Great  Britain  and  had  stupidly  let  it  slip  out  of  their  hands. 

All  other  naval  fights  in  this  war  had  been  comparatively 
small  affairs.  Encounters  had  been  exaggerated  beyond 
measure  by  inexpert  observers.  When  the  unfortunate 
Cradock  was  defeated  off  Chili,  the  event  was  magnified  into 
a  disaster.     It  was  apparent  that  the  Germans  off  Jutland 
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avoided  a  general  fleet  action  and  drew  off  when  the  main 
body  of  the  British  fleet  came  up.  If  there  had  been  a  victory 
for  Germany — even  a  victory  that  Germany  believed  waa 
hers — the  action  would  undoubtedly  have  been  followed  up. 
Instead  of  doing  that  the  German  ships  retired  to  port  and 
stayed  there.  That  the  conduct  of  the  German  commander 
in  his  retirement  was  strategically  sound  was  not  doubted, 
.  but  the  act  showed  plainly  how  absurd  it  was  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  talk  of  the  battle  as  having  been  decisive  for  them 
in  any  sense.  Some  newspapers  emphasized  the  loss  of 
trained  seamen  as  a  most  serious  blow  to  the  British  navy. 
The  highest  estimate  of  casualties,  however,  did  not  go  above 
7,000  men,  and  there  were  at  least  150,000  men  left  in  the 
British  service.  The  loss  waa  therefore  only  a  trifle  over 
4  per  cent. 

Compared  with  the  force  commanded  by  Admiral  Jellieoe, 
the  forces  commanded  by  Alexander,  or  Ciesar,  or  Napoleon, 
or  Nelson  were  puny,  and  even  those  of  Togo  and  Rojesven- 
sky  were  unimportant.  Compared  with  this  force  indeed  the 
aggregate  land  forces  of  both  the  Allies  and  the  Teutons  were 
inconsiderable  because  the  total  offensive  power  of  one  salvo 
from  one  of  Jellieoe 's  battleships  was  greater  than  that  of  half 
a  million  muskets.  The  aggregate  artillery-power  of  the 
twenty-four  modern  battleships  that  Admiral  Jellieoe  had 
in  his  main  column  at  the  battle  of  Jutland  was  greater  than 
that  of  10,000,000  infantry  soldiers — and  he  moved  these 
battleships  at  a  speed  of  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour.  No 
other  person  ever  commanded  a  force  comparable  in  power 
with  the  force  commanded  at  Jutland  by  Admiral  Jellieoe. 

The  force  was  the  concentration  of  at  least  90  per  cent, 
of  the  naval  defensive  power  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
opposed  to  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet,  possessing  an 
offensive  power  which,  while  inferior,  was  not  greatly  so.  It 
was  not  so  much  inferior  as  to  render  impossible  the  defeat 
of  the  British  fleet,  by  reason  of  superior  strategy  or  tactics 
on  the  German  side,  or  of  accident,  or  of  all  combined,  espe- 
cially since  the  defensiye  armor  of  the  Germans  was  the' 
better.  If  the  battle  of  Jutland  had  been  a  decisive  victory 
for  either  side  victory  in  the  World  War  would  have  gone  to 
the  side  that  was  the  victor  in  this  battle. 
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-  More  appropriBte  than  ever  before  now  aeemed  the  name 
Jammerbugt  (Bay  of  Woe)  which  the  Danes  had  given  to 
waters  that  wash  the  sand-dunes  of  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Jutland.  With  the  blaek  ribs  of  many  ancient  wrecks  on 
this  dangerous  coast  were  now  mingled  ships  and  sailors 
from  what  were  once  two  of  the  proudest  battle-fleets  that 
ever  sailed  the  seas.  Jutland,  the  continental  portion  of 
Denmark,  comprises  nearly  two-thirds  the  area  of  that  king- 
dom, but  it  has  considerably  less  than  half  the  total  popu- 
lation. It  compares  with  Vermont  in  size,  but  has  a  density 
of  population  three  times  as  great.  Its  most  striking  physical 
characteristics  are  the  fjords  which  cut  into  the  sandy  sea- 
board, particularly  on  the  west  coast.  The  highest  point  of 
land  in  Jutland,  which  is  also  the  highest  in  the  kingdom, 
is  a  564-foot  "eminence"  on  a  line  of  low  bills  near  the 
center  of  the  peninsula.  Jutland  was  the  ancient  home  of 
the  warlike  Cimbri,  a  tribe  which  for  twelve  years  kept 
Rome  in  a  state  of  anxiety. 

Two  British  destroyers  on  patrol-duty  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel off  Dover  on  the  night  of  April  20,  1917,  came  upon  a 
flotilla  of  six  German  destroyers  and  an  encounter  which 
promised  to  live  in  the  history  of  naval  engagements  fol- 
lowed. Every  gun  aboard  the  combatants  was  kept  sweep- 
ing the  decks  and  tearing  gaps  in  the  sides  of  the  opposing 
craft.  One  incident  of  the  fight  was  that  a  British  and  a 
German  destroyer  became  locked  together  and  men  fought 
furiously  hand  to  hand.  The  British  destroyers  were  the 
Swift  and  the  Broke.  Altho  badly  damaged  they  returned 
to  port.  The  story  of  the  engagement  was  an  exciting  and 
graphic. tale  of  a  boarding  encounter  with  cutlasses  and 
bayonets,  recalling  the  days  when  wooden  warships  came 
together  and  men  fought  on  the  decks.  The  Swift  and  the 
Broke  on  night-patrol  had  been  steaming  on  a  westerly  course 
when  it  was  intensely  dark  but  calm.  The  Swift  sighted  the 
enemy  at  600  yards  and  the  Germans  instantly  opened  fire. 
The  Swift  replied  and  tried  to  ram  the  leading  German  de- 
stroyer. She  missed  ramming,  but  shot  through  the  German 
line  unscathed,  and  in  turning  torpedoed  another  boat. 

In  the  meantime  the  Broke  had  launched  a  torpedo  at  the 
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secoDd  boat  Id  the  line,  wbieh  hit  the  mark,  and  then  opened  ' 
fire,  while  the  remaining  Qerman  boats  were  stoking  forioualy 
for  full  speed.  The  Brake's  commander  swung  round  to  port 
and  raouned  the  third  boat  fair  and  square  abreast  the  after- 
funneL  Locked  together  thus,  the  crews  of  the  two  boats 
fought  a  desperate  band-to-hand  conflict 

Two  other  German  destroyers  attacked  and  poured  a  de- 
vastating fire  on  the  Broke,  whose  foremost  gun-crews  were 
reduced  from  eighteen  to  six  men.  Midshipman  Donald  Qyles, 
altbo  wounded  in  the  eye,  kept  all  the  forranost  guns  in  action, 
he  himself  assisting  the  depleted  crews  to  load.  While  he 
was  thus  employed  a  number  of  frenzied  Germans  swarmed 
up  over  the  Broke's  forecastle  out  of  the  rammed  destroyer 
and,  finding  themselves  amid  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  fore- 
castle guns,  swept  aft  in  a  shouting  mob.  The  midshipman, 
amid  the  dead  and  wounded  of  his  own  gun-crews  and  half 
blinded  by  blood,  met  the  onset  single-handed  with  an  auto- 
matic revolver.  He  was  grappled  by  a  German  who  tried 
to  wrest  the  revolver  away.  Cutlasses  and  baytmets  being 
among  the  British  equipment  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event, 
the  German  was  bayonetted.  The  remainder  of  the  invaders, 
except  two  who  feigned  death,  were  driven  over  the  side, 
two  being  made  prisoners. 

Two  minutes  after  the  ramming  the  Broke  wrenched  herself 
free  from  her  sinking  adversary  and  turned  to  ram  the  last 
of  the  three  remaining  German  boats.  She  failed  in  this 
object,  but  in  swinging  around  succeeded  in  hitting  the  boat's 
consort  on  the  stem  with  a  torpedo.  Hotly  engaged  with 
these  two  fleeing  destroyers,  the  Broke  attempted  to  follow  the 
Swift  in  the  direction  where  she  was  last  seen,  but  a  shell 
struck  the  Broke's  boiler-room,  disabllEig  her  main  engine. 

The  enemy  then  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  The  Broke, 
altering  her  course,  headed  in  the  direction  of  a  destroyer, 
which  a  few  minutes  later  was  seen  to  be  heavily  afire  and 
whose  crew,  on  sighting  the  British  destroyer,  sent  up  shouts 
for  mercy.  The  Broke  steered  slowly  toward  the  German 
regardless  of  the  danger  from  a  possible  explosion  of  the 
magazines,  and  the  German  seamen  redoubled  their  shouts 
of  "Save!  save!"  and  then  unexpectedly  opened  fire.     The 
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Broke  being  out  of  control,  was  unable  to  maneuver  or  extri- 
cate herself,  but  silenced  the  treachery  with  four  rounds; 
and  then,  to  insure  her  own-  safety,  torpedoed  the  German 
amidships.  Aside  from  the  war  on  submarines,  this  was  the 
last  naval  action  of  notable  consequence,  that  occurred  in  the 
war. 

Germany's  naval  losses  as  published  in  June,  1919,  in  the 
Vosskhe  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  were  declared  to  be  complete  and 
authoritative,  and  were  so  accepted  in  Washington.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1918  the  number  of  destroyers  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  Germany  was  less  than  twenty,  but  the 
oflScial  report,  as  now  printed  in  the  Berlin  newspaper,  made 
the  total  forty-nine.  Few  of  their  big  ships  had  been  lost  by 
the  Germans,  Only  one  battleship,  the  Pommern  of  13,200 
tons,  had  been  sunk  during  the  war,  but  one  battle-cruiser  of 
26,000  tons,  the  lAitzow,  was  lost — both  went  down  in  the  sea 
fight  off  Jutland.  The  British  had  added  to  this  list,  but  ap- 
parently only  from  observations  of  crippled  ships  which 
reached  'port  afterward,  having  had  a  whole  night,  during 
which  they  were  not  molested,  in  which  to  stagger  back  to 
their  base.  In  ships,  not  of  the  first  line  of  battle  the  Germans 
sustained  considerable  losses — six  older  armored  cruisers,  eight 
modem  small  cruisers  of  the  latest  design,  and  ten  smaller 
cruisers  of  the  old  type,  besides  twenty  large  and  forty-one 
small  torpedo  boats,  nine  auxiliary  cruisers,  of  which  the 
largest  were  the  Cap  Trafalgar  of  20,000  tons,  and  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse  of  21,000  tons,  twenty-eight  mine-sweepers, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  trawlers  and  patrol  vessels. 
The  number  of  warships  of  all  kinds  lost  was  490,  As  Ger- 
many's naval  warfare  was  for  the  most  part  defensive,  aggres- 
sive only  by  stealth  or  when  a  raid  was  attempted,  the  conclu- 
sion had  to  be  that  the  British,  the  most  active  of  the  Allies  had 
been  very  much  on  the  alert  to  attack  the  enemy  when  he 
showed  himself.  Germany's  losses  of  men  killed  in  the  naval 
service  were  reported  to  have  been  29,685,  but  10,625  of  these 
were  marines,  some  of  whom  had  served  on  land  on  the  Western 
Front.  When  Great  Britain  announced  in  an  Admiralty  report 
of  November  26,  1918,  that  her  naval  casualties  had  been  39,- 
766 — officers  killed  or  died  of  wounds  2,466,  and  men  30,895  j 
84 
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officers  wounded,  missing,  or  prisoners  1,042,  and  men  5,363 — 
it  meant  that  these  losses  had  all  been  incurred  by  the  navy. 
To  this  total  were  to  be  added  14,661  officers  and  men  of 
British  merchant  ships  and  ^hing  craft  who  lost  their  lives, 
and  3,295  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  submarine  warfare. 
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It  seemed  probable  that  the  Germans  killed  in  actual  sea  war- 
fare were  considerably  less  than  one-half  as  many  as  the 
British  total." 

"Prtoclpul  Sourcea:  The  London  Times'  "History  of  the  War";  The  Her- 
ald, The  Timet,  The  Evening  Past,  The  Uterary  Dlgeat,  The  Tribune,  New 
York;  The  Times  (Londonl  ;  Aaaociftted  Presa  reports;  British  and  German 
oBlelal  reports,  including  that  o(  Admiral  Jelllcoe,  aad  Jelllcoe'a  book,  "The 
Grand  Fleet,  1914-1916"  (George  H.  Doran  Co.)  ;  also  United  Prem  dis- 
patches. 
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MARSHAL  FOCH  INSPECTING  A  GERMAN  FORT  ON  THE  RHINE 
AT  MAINZ   AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

D  tbe  picture  rises  the  cologsal  statue  of  "German la" 


MILITARY   AND   NAVAL   LEADERS    • 
(Arivngtd  atphabet^taUy  lu  lo  aHmoine) 

SIR  EDMUND  ALLENBT,  BRmaH  Commander  in  Palestins 
AND  Syria 

Alleoby,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  who  ended  his  cam- 
paign at  Aleppo,  and  then  entered  Constantinople,  was  one  of  those 
unpretentious  Englishmen  with  quiet  voice  and  mannera,  who  at  a 
meeting'  frequently  fail  to  impress  the  unohservant  and  unthink- 
ing. With  a  touch  of  gentleness,  he  was  a  man  of  few  words  and 
long  vision.  Courteous  and  kindly  he  did  not  aim  to  shine  in 
small  talk.  Men  who  never  see  beloW  the  surfai^es  of  things  did 
not  recognize  the  tenacity  and  clearness  of  brain  vhich  marked 
him  out  only  to  such  as  have  eyes  to  see.  He  was  regarded  with 
respect  and  almost  reverence  by  Eastern  peoples  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  associated,  which  was  an  indication  of  his  character. 
He  was  fifty-seven  when  he  convicted  his  conquests  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

As  a  boy  he  had  been  sent  to  Haileybury  College.  At  Hailej- 
bury  an  important  part  of  a  boy's  education  consists  in  acquiring 
manners,  upright  conduct,  and  skill  in  outdoor  sports — in  other 
words,  manliness.  Under  this  system,  unlesa  a  boy  has  great 
aptitude  in  that  direction,  mere  bookish  pnrsuits  sometimes  suffer. 
More  precious  than  all  else  to  the  average  English  father  and 
mother  is  the  atmosphere  of  these  schools,  carefully  adapted  to 
turning  out  English  gentlemen — not  in  the  loose,  but  in  the  noble, 
sense  of  the  word.  At  Haileybury  Allenby  was  noted  for  high 
spirits  and  quickness  of  comprehension,  but  left  no  record  of  dis- 
tinction in  scholastic  attainments,  altho  he  did  manifest  an  interest 
in  literature  which  deepened  and  broadened  as  time  went  on.  After 
he  began  his  soldier's  life  with  a  cooimisaion  in  the  Dragoons,  he 
grew  into  a  picture  of  the  dashing  cavalry  ofiBcer,  filled  with  zest 
for  tbe  picturesque  career  which  the  position  opened  up,  but  with 
a  vein  of  seriousness  not  often  found  in  young  fellows  from  aris- 
tocratic circles  in  the  British  Army.  Allenby  had  strong  stuff  in 
him,  and  meant  to  make  good.  He  soon  had  opportunities  of 
showing  that  he  was  no  carpet  knight. 

When  23,  Allenby  was  servii^  in  the  Beehuanaland  expedition. 
Four  years  later  he  fought  in  Zululand,  and  became  an  adjutant 
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In  the  South  African  war  his  cavalry  tactics  led  to  his  being 
twice  mentioned  in  dispatches  from  his  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
he  was  decorated.  His  big  work  began  in  the  World  War,  when 
he  went  to  France  with  the  first  British  army,  and  helped  resist 
the  German  rush  on  Paris.  Outgunned,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
deluged  with  high  explosives,  Allenby  with  that  Uttle  army  of  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  retreated  stubbornly,  helping  to 
kill  Germans,  and  yielding  an  awful  tribute  of  death  as  it  went 
back,  step  by  step,  from  Mons.  With  cavalry  acting  as  a,  screen, 
he  helped  British  infantry  to  sell  their  lives  at  high  price.  Time 
and  again  he  flung  his  command  into  positions,  often  deadly  to 
many  of  his  men,  and  his  own  life  repeatedly  in  danger.  As 
stated  in  the  report  of  Sir  John  French,  it  was  lai^ly  due  to 
Allenby  that  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  British  army  was  saved 
from  destruction. 

Allenhy'was  afterward  in  the  thick  of  fighting  on  the  Western 
Front,  where  he  had  opportunities  for  distinction.  In  1917,  he 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  British  in  the  battle  of  Arras, 
one  of  the  most  successful  British  actions  fought  until  the  offensive 
of  1918.  His  men  carried  an  intricate  network  of  trenches  east  of 
Arras,  and  fought  their  way  along  the  Scarpe  toward  Douai.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  Egypt,  where  he  built  up  a  careful  plan 
for  an  advance  through  Palestine.  As  one  of  the  original  Kitchener 
generals  he  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  that  organizer.  In 
Egypt  now  he  gave  evidence  of  Kitchener's  influMice  by  a  keen, 
long-sighted  survey  of  the  task  before  him.  He  made  a  request 
for  additional  forces,  and  refused  tj]  move  until  they  came.  Only 
when  men,  guns,  and  ammunition  arrived  in  sufficient  amount  did 
he  strike  and  then  with  terrific  force. 

Never  was  given  a  better  illustration  of  the  true  character  of 
the  man  than  in  his  careful  handling  of  the  delicate  situation 
when  he  entered  Jemealem  and  made  a  declaration  to  that  mixed 
community  which  was  a  model  of  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  a 
military  commander.  His  proclamation,  prepared  in  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  English,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Russian,  contained 
the  following: 

"Leat  any  of  you  be  alarmed  by  reason  of  your  experience  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  who  has  retired,  I  hereby  inform  you  that  it  is  my 
desire  that  every  person  should  pursue  his  lawful  business  withont  fear 
6i  interruption,  Purtbermora,  since  your  city  is  regarded  with  afEeetion 
by  the  adherents  of  three  of  the  great  religious  of  mankind,  and  its 
Boil  has  been  consecrated  by  the  prayers  and  pilgrimages  of  multitudes 
of  devout  people  of  these  three  religions  for  many  centuries,  therefore 
I  make  it  known  that  every  sacred  building,  monument,  holy  spot,  shrine. 
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traditional  CDdowtueiit,  pious  bequest  or  cuHtomarj  place  of  prater  of 
whatsoever  form  pf  tlie  three  religionH  will  be  maintained  aecordisg  to 
the  existing  custome  and  beliefs  of  those  to  whose  faith  the;  are  sacred. ' ' 

Allenby  placed  gaards  over  Qie  holy  places  and  gave  Modems 
special  charge  over  boildinge  and  sites  precious  to  Moslem  senti- 
ment. On  the  day  vhen  be  was  to  take  formal  poaaession  of  the 
city,  be  came,  not  on  horseback  in  glittering  display,  but  modestly 
on  foot,  approaching  the  shrine  of  hia  own  belief.  His  staff  and 
the  civil  officers,  with  attachfe  from  America  and  other  conntries, 
entered  on  foot  with  him.  His  careful  regard  for  all  religious 
feeling,  bis  steps  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  peoples,  were 
at  once  appreciated  and  bis  fame  spread  to  the  surrounding  coun- 
try until  a  l^end  grew  up  about  him  among  Arabs,  who  regarded 
his  conquest  of  Jerusalem  as  an  inspired  act  because,  in  the  name 
Allenby,  they  found  an  equivalent  of  the  words  "Allah  ALah," 
meaning  Qod  and  Prophet.  For  many  generations  there  had  been 
current  among  the  Arabs  and  other  tribes  a  prophesy  that  "He 
who  shall  save  Jerusalem  and  esalt  her  among  the  nations  will 
enter  the  city  on  foot,  and  bis  name  will  be  God  and  Prophet." 

The  effect  he  produced  in  this  proclamation  undoubtedly  helped 
him  in  all  his  military  operations  from  that  time  onward.  He  left 
no  stone  unturned  to  fall  in  with  the  deeply  seated  sentiments  of 
'Eastern  peoples.  One  of  his  first  actions  after  entering  Jerusalem 
was  to  ensure  the  return  of  the  "Holy  Scrolls,"  a  parchment  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  fundamental  laws  and  which  had  been 
taken  to  Jaffa,  thirty-five  miles  away,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Allenby  presided  at  the  gathering  where 
they  were  formally  returned.  The  grateful  people  gave  him,  as 
a  memento  of  the  occasion,  a  copy  of  the  scrolls  inclosed  in   a 

Allenby  was  the  principal  figure  at  the  welcome  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Commission  on  July  4,  when  there  were  assembled 
representatives  of  the  Allied  nations  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Protestant,  Moslem,  Armenian,  and 
other  churches.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education  in  New  York,  head  of  the  Mission  in 
Palestine,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  America's  contribu- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  Palestine  was  only  an  intimation  of  bow 
the  people  of  America  and  those  of  all  nations  were  eager  to  con- 
tribute their  genius  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  encouragement 
of  people  in  the  Holy  City.  How  Allenby  prest  on  from  Jerusalem 
step  by  step  to  the  north,  to  Damascus  and  Beirut  and  thence — as 

■Adapted  from  an  article  by  Frank  Dltnot  in  Tbe  Times  (New  Xorfc>. 
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Focb  was  rounding  out  his  victories  in  northern  France,  Picardy, 
Flanders,  the  Champagne,  and  the  Argonne— bow  he  reached 
Aleppo,  and  no  doubt  tbongbt  of  Othello  .as  having  once  been 
there,  and  bow  finally  he  entered  Constantinople  and  there  met 
Franchet  d'Espere;  who  a  few  weeks  before  had  forced  Bulgaria 
to  surrender — all  this  has  been  told  elsewhere  in  this  woi^  as 
part  of  his  military  campaign  against  the  Tni^. 

SIB  WILLIAM  RIDDELL  BIRDWOOD,  British  Generai. 

As  Commander  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps 
from  1914  to  1918,  Sir  William  Birdwood  brought  with  him  a 
wide  knojwled^  of  military  afFairs  supported  by  a  large  ex- 
perience in  the  field. 

Kntering  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
the  Royal  Scotch  Fuaileers  in  1883,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Twelfth  Lancers  in  1885,  and  to  the  Eleventh  Bengal  Lancers  in 
1886,  In  1893  he  served  as  adjutant  on  the  Viceroy  of  India's 
Bodyguard,  He  went  to  Africa  in  1899  as  brigade  major,  serving 
as  secretary  to  Lord  Kitchener,  Commander-in-Chief  in  South 
Africa  in  1902,  At  the  dose  of  this  campaign,  Birdwood  returned 
to  India  as  quartermaster-general  in  1912. 

In  the  course  of  his  military  career  he  was  several  times  wounded, 
and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  dispatches.  He  served  in  command 
of  the  detached  landing  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army 
Corps  above  Qaba  Tepe  at  Oallipoli.  Altho  a  strict  disciplinarian 
as  a  commander  in  the  field,  he  was  much  hked  by  his  men  who  felt 
the  magnetism  of  his  personality  and  were  always  eager  to  carry  out 
whatever  orders  were  issued  by  him,' 

TASKER  HOWARD  BLISS,  Chief  op  Staff,  United  States  Aemt 
General  Bliss  was  bom  at  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  December  31, 1853.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1875, 
and  in  1884  from  the  United  States  Artillery  School  with  honors. 
His  military  career  began  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  First  Artillery, 
June  16,  1875.  Five  years  later  he  was  promoted  to  flrat  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1892  became  the  captain  in  the  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence, rising  to  the  rank  of  major  in  1898,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  as  Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  the  Volunteers, 
189S-1S99.  In  1902  he  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
the  United  States  Army.  ' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  General   Bliss 
was  military   attach^   at  the   United    States   Legation   at  Madrid, 
■Complied  from  "Wbo's  Wbo,  1918-1919"  (Loadoo). 
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Spain.  He  served  through  the  Porto  Rican  campaign  in  1898,  in 
which  year  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  ofBcers  to 
select  camp  sites  for  United  States  troops  in  Cuba.  From  Decem- 
ber, 1S98,  to  May,  1902,  he  was  Collector  of  Cnstoms  of  the  port 
of  Havana  and  Chief  of  the  Cuban  Custom  Service.  He  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  1902,  and  1903  was  Commandant  of  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege. During  1905  and  1906  he  was  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Luzon,  P.  I.,-  and  from  1906  to  1909  of  the  Department 
of  Mindanao.  From  Augiist,  1910,  to  June,  1911,  he  commanded 
the  Department  of  California,  and  during  the  Mexican  insurrec- 
tion, March  to  June,  1911,  was  in  charge  of  a  proviaional  brigade 
on  the  Mexican  border.  From  1911  to  1913  he  was  commander  of 
the  Department  of  the  East,  and  from  1913  to  1916,  of  the  SouOi- 
em  Department  Cavalry  Division. 

General  Bliss  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Staff,  1915, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  September  22,  1917. 
On  October  6,  1917,  he  was  confirmed  Commanding  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  served  as  such  throughout  the  Great 
War,  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  Allied  Conference  in  1917, 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  in  France,  1917- 
1918.  He  served  also  as  Military  Representative  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Peace  Conference.' 

ALEXIS  A.  BRUSILOFF,  Russian  Gbnebal 

Bmsiloff,  Russian  commander  from  early  in  the  war  until  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  summer  of  1917,  was  sixty-four  years  old 
when  the  war  began,  but  looked  forty-five.  He  had  long  served 
Russia  as  a  soldier,  having  taken  part,  as  a  captain  and  then  as 
a  major,  in  the  Russo- Turkish  confiict  of  1877.  He  was  described 
Bs  one  who  lived  by  his  nerves,  and  his  sense  of  duty.  Soldiers 
worshiped  him,  altho  he  never  courted  popularity,  and  talked  to 
them  seldom.  When  be  did  talk,  it  was  with  a  matter-of-fact 
abruptness,  but  in  his  few  words  lay  knowledge  of  the  soldier's 
BouL  He  had  skill  in  finding  the  direct  road  to  a  soldier's  heart. 
His  physical  endurance  at  sixty-four  was  still  amazing.  One 
of  the  best  cavalrymen  in  Europe,  be  could  out-distance  many 
younger  horsemen.  Whenever  his  automobile  got  stuck  in  black 
soil,  he  wonld  eontinue  his  way  on  borseback,  and  when  the  going 
was  impossible  for  horses,  as  in  the  Pinsk  swamps,  he  would  go 
on  foot,  jumping  from  clump  of  soil  to  clump  of  soil  in  places 

'Complied  from  "Wbo'i  Wbo,  1918-1919"  and  Tbe  Timtt  (New  York). 
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where  water  prevailed,  and  never  shoved  fatigue.  "How  old 
values  have  been  upset !"  be  once  remarked  to  M.  Breshkovsky  of 
the  Petrograd  Bourse  Gazette.  "Take  Skobeleff" — naming  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  war  of  1877.  "la  it  think- 
able that  an  ostentatious,  decorative  general  like  that,  galloping 
about  at  the  front  in  a  white  uniform  and  on  a  white  horse,  should 
exist  to-day  T  Possibly  be  would  last  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Should 
Germans  fire  a  few  volleys  in  that  direction,  nothing  would  have 
been  left  of  the  dashing  horseman.  In  1877  that  splendid  bravado 
had  an  object  and  meaning  in  his  conduct — it  was  to  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  bis  troops.  But  now,  when  everything  spectacular 
has  disappeared  from  the  surface,  and  been  buried,  SkobeleS 
would  have  been  seen  at  best  by  about  two  regiments  only." 

BrusUoff  was  bom  in  the  Bussian.  Caucasus,  in  a  little  semi- 
Oriental  city  named  Kutais,  about  half-way  between  Poti,  the 
Black  Sea  port,  and  the  summit  of  Kazbek,  which  is  some  3,000 
feet  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  His  father  was  a  soldier  and  a 
general,  trained,  like  so  many  Russians,  in  wars  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  Bnisiloffs  for  generations  bad  been  distinguished  in  Russian 
military  and  political  bistoiY-  The  general  kept  with  care  a 
curious  packet  of  ancient  documents,  each  of  which  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  a  sovereign  of  Russia  to  a  member  of  his  bouse.  He 
went  to  school  at  Tiflis,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  thereafter  to  a 
Russian  military  school  where  he  distinguished  himself.  Back  to 
the  Caucasus  he  went  afterward  as  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons  and 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  daring  and  adventurous  life  traditional 
with  regiments  quartered  in  the  Caucasus,  a  life  that  LermontofF 
and  Tolstoy  have  depicted  so  well.  BrusilofF  had  a  heart  for 
every  adventure;  but  most  of  all,  loved  perilous  boar  and  bear 
hunts  in  Caucasian  forests.  He  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  riders  in  that  region,  whether  after  hounds  or  in  regimental 
steeplechase.    In  a  sense  that  reputation  determined  bis  destiny. 

When  in  the  late  spring  of  1877  Alexander  II  declared  war 
against  Turkey,  and  sent  armies  southward  to  deliver  Bulgaria 
from  oppression,  the  Czar's  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas — 
father  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  this  wai^was  put  in  com- 
mand of  armies  operating  in  European  Turkey,  while  another 
brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  commanded  against  the  Turks  in 
Asia,  fighting  southward  toward  Erzerum  by  way  of  Ardahan 
and  Kara.  While  taking  part  in  that  war  on  a  distant  front, 
Brusiloff  saw  little  or  no  actual  fighting,  hut,  after  the  war  ended, 
when  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  the  elder  undertook  to  reorganize  at 
Petrograd  the  Cavalry  School  for  Officers,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  uncle,  Alexander  I,  he  chose  as  head  of  the  school  Colonel 
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Yladimir  Sukhomlinoff,  and  Sukhomlinoff  chose  as  bis  right-tiand 
mtm,  Brusiloff.  Thus  transferred  from  the  sunny  south  to  the 
rather  forbidding  climate  of  Petrograd,  Brusiloff  was  brought  into 
close  touch  with  the  elder  Grand  Duke  Nii^holas  and  with  bis  sons, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  Cavalry  School,  as  a  place  both 
for  fine  military  training  and  for  brilliant  social  functions. 

Brusiloff  rose  steadily  until  he  obtained  command  of  a  section 
of  the  Cavalry  Guard,  the  corpi  d'Mite  of  the  Russian  army.  He 
developed  the  theory,  then  novel  in  Russia,  that  the  training  of  an 
officer  in  time  of  peace  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  conditions  of  war,  and  so  demanded  from  oflieers  under  him 
rigorous  tests  in  horsemanship,  including  long  cross-country  rides 
at  night  and  in  bad  weather.  Remonstrances  from  the  mothers  of 
darling  sons  threatened  with  pneumonia  and  broken  necks,  were 
sometimes  carried  to  Court  and  so  made  their  way  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  at  a  Court  function,  would  take  Brusiloff  to  task,  and 
Brusiloff  would  answer:  "Very  good,  your  Majesty,  I  will  dis- 
continue the  rides  if  you  will  guarantee  that  the  enemy  will  attack 
us  only  in  sunshine." 

During  the  Japanese  war,  as  the  aingle-traek  Siberian  railroad 
could  take  east  only  one  army  corps  a  month,  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  European  army  never  became  involved,  and  so  Brusiloft 
did  not  see  service  against  Japan.  He  was  one  of  a  group  of 
able,  trusted  commanders  who  were  held  in  Europe  for  use  in  case 
any  of  Russia's  neighboi^  to  the  west  should  take  advantage  of  her 
Mancburian  difficulties,  as  they  did,  three  years  later,  when  Austria 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  "stood  he- 
side  his  ally  in  shining  armor."  To  that  incident  the  present  war 
was  in  large  part  directly  due,  for  the  act  of  Austria  in  thug 
turning  the  Berlin  Treaty  into  a  "scrap  of  paper"  sank  deep  into 
many  Russian  minds,  and  among  others,  into  tbe  mind  of  Brusiloff, 
who  thenceforth  looked  forward  to  war  as  inevitable. 

Brusiloff  learned  how  to  execute  great  movements  in  warfare  by 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  while  associated  with  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and  from  visits  to  grand  maneuvers  in  France. 
The  Grand  Duke  and  Brusiloff  both  knew  French  battlefields  and 
the  war  chiefs  of  France,  and  so  understood  the  magnificent  spirit 
'and  sense  of  equality  that  existed  in  French  armies.  Joffre  re- 
turned some  of  these  visits,  and  was  present  at  a  grand  Russian 
maneuver  as  late  as  1913.  Brusiloff  married  early,  but  was  early 
left  a  widower,  and  afterward  married  the  second  daughter  of 
Madame  Jelihovski,  a  well-known  Russian  novelist.  The  second 
Madame  Brusiloff  worked  like  a  Trojan  after  the  recent  war  began, 
particularly  in  hospital  and  Red  Cross  work.     In  1916,  when  she 
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vifflted  her  husband  and  brother  at  the  front,  she  took  from  Mos- 
cow, Kieff,  Odessa,  and  Vinnitza,  four  carloads  of  Easter  gifts 
for  soldiers.  BrusiloS  was  then  the  head  of  a  complete  arm; 
officered  by  half  a  doeen  generals. 

He  had  done  such  fine  work  at  Lublin  before  the  war  that  he 
was  transferred  to  Warsaw,  then  an  advance  post  of  the  Russian 
army  toward  the  west,  where  at  that  time,  Qeneral  Skaion  was  in 
command,  while  Rennenkampf  was  in  conunand  at  Vilna,  further 
north,  facing  East  Prussia,  Euzsky  being  commander  of  the  mili- 
tary district  to  the  south,  which  faces  Galicia,  with  headquarters 
at  Kief,  Of  army  centers,  Warsaw  was  the  most  important. 
There  Brusiloff  had  an  opportunity  to  think  in  terms  of  armies, 
rather  than  corps,  and  to  handle  considerable  bodies  of  troops. 
He  had  two  desires  unsatisfied,  one  for  an  independent  command, 
another  for  a  place  close  to  the  frontier.  Warsaw,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  was  badly  placed  and  essentially  weak, 
threatened  as  it  was  from  both  East  Prussia  and  Qalicia. 

BrusilofF,  confident  that  war  was  coming,  obtained  a  transfer  to 
Yinnitza,  southeast  of  Warsaw,  in  the  province  of  Fodolia,  as 
Commander  of  the  Twelfth  Army  Corps,  his  military  standing 
making  it  certain  that,  if  war  broke  out,  he  would  be  placed  in 
command  of  an  army  which  might  consist  of  five  or  six  corps. 
He  was  at  Yinnitza,  at  the  end  of  July,  1914,  when  the  Czar 
began  to  mobilize  his  army  in  order  to  meet  the  already  far 
advanced  Anatrian  mobilization.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
on  this  line  in  the  opening  days  of  September— before  the 
battle  of  the  Marne — and  was  won  by  the  Russians,  being  the 
first  great  Allied  success.  Ruzski  captured  Lemberg,  and  Bmsiloff  at 
the  same  time  captured  Halicz,  making  Russian  victory  com- 
plete. The  Austrian  army  alone  never  recovered.  Only  when 
stiffened  by  German  troops  did  it  ever  afterward  make  any  real 
headway  against  the  Russians.  Ruzski  fought  westward  toward 
Krakow,  the  capital  of  Poland,  while  BrusiloS  fought  on  a  line 
running  parallel,  some  seventy  miles  further  south,  being  the 
extreme  left  wing  of  the  Russian  forces  which,  on  the  right, 
touched  the  Baltic.  Przemysl  was  invested,  but  not  assaulted,  be- 
cause the  Russians  were  already  suffering  from  lack  of  guna  and 
shells.  The  Russian  army  instead  swept  forward,  round  the 
fortress,  toward  the  Carpathians,  locking  up  three  Austrian  army 
corps  in  Przemysl.  A  strong  Austrian  force,  gathered  in  eastern 
Hungary,  attempted  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  garrison,  but  as  it 
made  its  way  throu^  Lnpka  Pass,  BrusiloS,  with  his  base  at 
Baligrad,  met  and  smashed  it,  and  Przemysl  surrendered. 

As  Brusiloff  was  afterward  fighting  bis  way  into  the  Carpathian 
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passes,  Mackenaen  gathered  on  the  little  Dunajec  River,  east  of 
Krakotf,  a  vast  wei^t  of  guns  and  ammunition  with  wliich  to 
carry  out  his  famoua  drive.  He  did  not  try  to  push  back  the 
whole  Russian  line,  but  simply  sawed  at  it  at  a  eingle  point;  and, 
by  threatening  to  cut  it  through,  compelled  the  whole  line  to 
move  backward,  which  it  did,  unbroken  and  undislocated.  Brudloff 
had  to  take  his  part  in  the  general  retreat,  but  never  wholly  re- 
linquished Oalicia.  He  remained,  in  fact,  on  enemy  soil  throngh  the 
first  twelve  months  of  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  1916  he  began 
another  campaign  with  a  higher  command,  a  far  larger  and  more 
vigorous  forr-e,  vastly  greater  supplies  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
riper  experienee,  indomitable  faith,  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
united  nation  behind  him.  But  of  Bnisiloff's  subsequent  career 
details  have  already  been  given  in  an  earlier  port  of  this  work.* 

GENERAL  COUNT  LUIGI  CADORNA,  Italian  Commandbe-ot- 

Ceief 

Seldom  has  a  human  face  been  more  lined  then  that  of  Cadoma, 
whom  the  Paris  Gaidois,  as  eal-ly  as  1916,  hailed  as  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  Latin  world — the  man  who,  when  Italy  de- 
clared war,  went  at  once  to  the  front  as  commander-in-chief  of 
her  forces  and  long  led  them  to  success,  but  only  to  fail'in  1917 
at  Caporetto.  Cadorna  was  a  Count,  but  by  no  means  as  im- 
pecunious as  Italian  Counts  sometimes  have  been.  He  was  de- 
scribed in  Italian  dailies  as  of  the  offensive,  rather  than  the 
defensive,  school  of  stratify,  with  theories  of  the  art  of  war  in 
marked  antithesis  to  those  of  Joflre.  Cadoma  was  one  of  the 
hi^^iest  living  authorities  on  tactics,  concerning  which  his  ideas 
were  Frederickian  rather  than  Napoleonic.  Frederick  II  strove 
first  of  all  for  homogeneity  in  his  anny,  which  was  a  unit  before 
it  was  anything  else,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  welded  to- 
gether like  lin^  in  a  chain  through  a  series  of  drills  that  made 
the  whole  force  a  simple  instrument,  responsive  to  the  touch  of  the 
master.  There  could  be  no  raw  levies  in  such  a  body  of  men — 
regiments  scraped  together  in  a  hurry  after  the  fashion  of  some 
of  the  Napoleonic  masses.  Cadoma  went  back  to  the  great  days 
of  Prussian  militarism  for  his  ideals.  He  could  never  wait 
patiently  as  Joffre  did  for  the  time  to  fight  He  was  swift  and 
daring,  a  dealer  of  tactical  blows,  a  contriver  of  strokes,  to  whom 
war  was  an  art  rather  than  a  science. 

Cadoma  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
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Italy.  His  father,  like  an  nncle  of  his,  had  served  in  the  Pied- 
montese  army  during  the  war  gainst  Austria  and  won  rendwn  in 
those  campftigns.  General  Raffaele  Cadoma  was  in  his  day  a 
tactician  who  informed  the  mind  of  his  son  with  his  Frederickian 
ideas.  The  son  was  the  Italian  Count  in  perfection.  In  him  we  had 
instead  of  the  bluff  gt>od  nature  of  Joffre,  instead  of  the  pions 
simplicity  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  slightly  sophisticated 
good  breeding  of  an  Italian  who  was  at  home  in  the  two  worlds 
of  Rome,  the  clerical  and  the  political.  He  belonged,  by  right  of 
birth  and  family  tradition,  to  a  circle  in  which  a  Pope's  brother 
would  have  been  distinguished.  He  had  very  little  of  the  modem 
Roman  in  tastes  and  habits,  but  belonged  rather  to  the  rural 
aristocracy.  He  early  won  affectionate  admiration  by  a  genial 
simplicity  beneath  fine  manners,  that  ciune,  or  seemed  to  come, 
from  the  heart  At  sixty-five  when  the  war  began,  he  still  danced 
beautifully- 

Strive  as  it  might  to  belittle  Cadoma's  prestige  as  a  tactician, 
the  Viennese  press  admitted  that  he  had  won  a  reputation  greater 
among  professional  soldiers  than  among  masses  of  Italians.  His 
work  on  tactics  had  been  translated  into  German  by  order  of  the 
Berlin  General  Staff.  The  book  was  unique  because  of  the  im- 
portance it  attached  to  mobility  in  an  army.  He  was  not  a  soldier 
who  could  sit  down  in  a  trench  and  wait.  He  attached  infinite 
importance  to  minute  knowledge  of  topographical  details  and  so 
came  to  know  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Italy  bo  well  that 
he  could  have  made  a  liveUhood  as  a  tourist's  guide.  He  carried 
his  passion  for  topographical  detail  to  such  a  point  that  he 
thought  Napoleon's  years  of  success  coincided  with  occasions  when 
he  was  in  a  country  familiar  to  him;  the  Russian  campaign  be- 
came a  disaster  because  he  was  in  an  unknown  land.  The  one 
thing  in  modem  military  Germany  which  was  commendable  to 
Cadoma  was  the  insistence  of  her  general  staff  on  the  acquisition 
of  maps  of  every  region  in  which  the  Kaiser's  forces  were  ever 
likely  to  fight. 

The  seared  visage  of  Cadoma,  the  slight  stoop  in  his  shoulder, 
his  bleached-out  aspect,  seemed  a  resnlt  of  the  physical  strain  of 
a  long  and  hard  career.  He  had  been  almost  everything  in  the 
shape  of  an  officer  that  a  man  could  be  in  the  Italian  army — a 
military  cadet  at  Milan  and  Turin,  a  lieutenant  through  grades 
until  at  thirty-three  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.  When 
little  more  than  twenty-flve  he  began  to  study  German  military 
history,  which  confirmed  him  in  admiration  of  Frederick  II  as 
one  of  the  few  great  captains  of  the  world.  War  became  for  Italy 
a  grand  rush  upon  the  foe.     There  could  be  little  doubt  that  what 
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German  papers  said  with  reference  to  Cadorua  was  true — that  his 
initiative  was  so  frau^t  vith  reckleasness,  or  perhaps' one  should 
say  with  daring,  as  to  involve  tremendous  risks.  On  the  other 
hand,  Cadoma  summed  up  in  his  nature  a  comhination  of  qualities 
which  was  Italian  instead  of  German.  Cadoma's  mind  did  not 
impel  him  to  foresee  every  contingency  so  precisely  that  he  arranged 
in  advance*  just  what  he  would  do  in  any  event.  He  was  t»o 
artistic,  too  subtle,  not  to  leave  something  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
emergency  itself.  There  was  much  in  this  reasoning  that  imprest 
the  Parisian  press,  which  gained  from  Cadoma  a  decided  im- 
pression of  genius. 

He  looked  like  a  man  of  genius  to  the  Secolo,  which  credited 
him  with  an  amiable  sympathy  with  anybody  about  anything.  The 
Italians  called  that  characteristic  politeness  of  the  heart,  which 
all  agreed  that  Cadorna  had.  He  was  an  impressive  iigure  at  the 
royal  palace  in  Rome  on  great  reception  days.  The  gold  and  the 
dark  blue,  I'ed  and  white  of  the  uniform  of  his  rank  brought  out 
his  face  and  form  impressively.  He  wore  a  mustache  finely 
waxed,  and  the  Queen  invariably  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  an 
honor  of  which  she  was  not  prodigal.  Cadorna  never  adapted 
himself  to  the  gastronomical  habits  of  Roman  society,  which  eats 
heavily  at  unusual  hours.  He  rarely  dined  out,  except  in  the 
years  when  he  was  stationed  near  Verona.  He  had  a  reputation 
in  the  service  for  severity  to  young  officers  who  danced  and  dined 
to  excess.  He  also  set  his  face  severely  against  the  motor  craze 
when  it  broke  out  among  mere  lieutenants  and  poorly  paid  cap- 
tains. He  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  the  enemy  of  efficiency 
in  the  army  was  social  ambition,  which  he  deemed  only  a  shade 
better  than  gambling.  His  charm  of  manner  and  his  sweetness 
of  disposition  enabled  him  to  put  down  these  and  many  similar 
weaknesses  among  bis  staff  without  manifesting  the  least  brusk- 
ness.  He  indoctrinated  them  with  his  tactical  conceptions  and  at  the 
same  time  avoided  even  the  appearance  of  being  obsessed  with  them. 

Cadoma  made  his  home  at  different  times  in  Naples,  Genoa, 
Verona,  and  Aneona,  manifesting  in  each  the  easy  affability  of  the 
Italian  aristocrat.  Much  was  said  in  Italian  character  sketches  of 
his  social  gifts.  A  brilliant  talker,  with  an  intuitive  perception  of 
the  weak  points,  as  well  as  the  strong  ones  in  people  be  met, 
Cadoma  showed  a  fine  hand  in  avoiding  feuds  between  Clericals 
and  Anticlerieals,  which  tended  to  divide  Rome.  He  was  credited 
with  the  sort  of  faith  that  accompanies  a  temperament  naturally 
artistic.  Hia  recreations  refieeted  this  artistic  impulse,  for  he  was 
fond  of  the  opera,  especially  of  Verdi's  music,  and  admirers  of 
d'Annnnzio  insisted  that  he  was  one  of  tfaem.    All  agreed  that  his 
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£aee  was  marked  with  stutietiea  and  that  the  eyes  showed  &tigae. 

Just  Bfl  3oSn  was  practically  tioknown  outside  of  France  before 
the  war  began,  so  Italy's  leader  came  upon  the  European  field  nn- 
heralded  and  unknown — especially  to  American  readen.  But  in 
Italy  he  was  already  famous.  He  had  long  been  regarded  there 
as  Uie  army's  hope,  ihe  one  man  who  had  the  ability  to  revive  its 
glory.  An  Italian  writer  characterized  him  by  two  words, 
"vivacity"  and  "calm,"  which  described  alike  his  career  and  his 
temperament.  His  quick  mind  had  built  up  a  storehouse  of  mili- 
tary knowledge;  it  judged  keenly  both  inferiors  and  superiors, 
foresaw  and  planned  long  in  advance,  hut  always  beneath  a  calm 
surface  without  the  friction  that  comes  of  disordered  haste.  Kain- 
taining  his  balance  in  the  most  trying  cirenmstances,  he  refused 
to  yield  to  the  blndgeonings  of  hasty  aigument  or  prejudiced  per- 
snasion.  He  endeavored  more  end  more  to  instil  into  the  rather 
sluggish  blood  of  the  old  Italian  army,  ideas  of  a  new  era.  Every 
one  in  Italy  knew  in  what  condition  the  Italian  army  would  find 
itself  when  Cadoma  became  its  chief. 

Cadoma's  spirit  became  to  the  army  a  moral  fulcrum.  His 
person,  bony  hut  square  of  build,  solid,  full  of  vigor,  that  seemed 
to  belie  his  age,  quickly  revealed  his  energy  and  simplicity.  None 
of  the  trappings  of  pomp  contributed  to  his  prestige.  One  who 
had  never  seen  hint  and  who  entered  his  office  for  the  first 
time,  had  had  no  correct  conception  of  how  would  appear  the 
old  gentleman  soldier  who,  standing  erect,  would  receive  him  in 
field  nniform  on  which  glistened  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  His 
thick  mustache  was  ^ite,  his  sparse,  straight  hair  rose  from  a 
forehead  lined  by  thought,  his  whole  face  marked  with  the  wrinkles 
that  the  cares  of  life  print  there,  but  a  verdant  youth  looked  from 
out  clear  eyes.  He  was  not,  like  JofFre,  a  silent  man,  hut  he 
never  wasted  words;  he  economized  words  as  he  did  ammuni- 
tion, saved  them  up  to  attain  an  object  to  which  they  would  move 
straight  as  a  cannon-shot.  Often  he  was  silent  for  a  long  time, 
and  seemed  distraug^it,  but  he  was  listening;  and  if,  in  the  con- 
versation, there  came  up  an  error  to  be  destroyed,  or  a  truth  to 
be  demonstrated,  he  would  let  go  a  telling  sentence. 

Cadoma  was  bom  in  Pallanza  on  September  4,  1860,  and 
■was  barely  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  entered  a  military 
academy,  graduating  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  1868.  He  was  a  full- 
fledged  lieutenant  in  1870,  and  received  his  captain's  commission  in 
an  artillery  regiment  in  1875.  Since  1892,  when  he  got  his 
colonelcy,  he  had  been  identified  with  the  Bersaglieri,  the  "wide- 
awakes" of  the  Italian  army.  When  he  took  command  of  the 
Tenth  Renment  of  the  Bersaglieri,  he  started  to  improve  it  after  his 
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own  mind,  and  brought  it  out  in  the  grand  maneuvers  of  1895  in 
splendid  form,  practising  in  fact  on  the  adversary  forces  that  same 
type  of  outflanking  and  surrounding  movement  that  worked  so 
efEectualiy  on  the  Carso  in  1917.  The  breaking  out  of  war  in  1914 
found  him  a  general  waiting  for  command  of  an  army  in  case  of  war. 

When  the  terrible  defeat  at  Caporetto  occurred  in  October, 
1917,  he  was  the  only  commander  in  the  Allied  forces  who  bad 
retained  bis  position  since  the  war  began,  without  even  as  much 
as  a  hint  of  a  breakdown,  either  in  the  confidence  of  his  country, 
his  king,  bis  army,  or  the  Allies,  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
The  particular  eharacteristic  of  his  mind  was  breadth  of  vision 
and  a  sweeping  aside  of  minor  issues,  not  to  speak  of  petty  details. 
Re  was  above  all  practical  and  simple.  The  fundamental  law  of 
his  thou^t  was  common  sense.  He  had  remarkable  clearness  in 
seeing  things  as  tbey  were,  not  as  he  might  like  them  to  be,  or  as 
he  might  object  to  their  being.  Cadoma  had  a  boyish  freedom  of 
movement  and  gesture,  interestingly  contrasting  with  the  white- 
ness of  his  hair  and  mustache.  He  bad  a  clear,  forceful  voice, 
with  a  breezy  sense  of  vitality,  a  distinctly  attractive  personality, 
and  in  general  was  a  gentleman  warrior.  As  a  young  lieutenant 
in  1870  he  stood  by  his  father  in  helping  to  secure  Rome  for 
Italy.  As  a  mature  leader,  of  men,  fighting  from  1915  to  1917  to 
give  Trieste  to  Rome,  he  still  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Italians  as  a 
representative  of  the  fight  of  Latin  civilization  against  barbaric 
Glerman  brutality.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  he  was 
probably  the  least  known  of  all  the  Allied  war  chiefs,  certainly 
the  least  photographed  and  least  interviewed.  In  Italy  there  had 
been  Counts  of  Cadorna  for  hundreds  of  years,  but  Cadoma's 
title  became  completely  aubmei^d  in  that  of  General.  He  was  the 
acknowledged  master  of  Italian  armies  and  his  rule  was  absolute. 
He  had  his  critics,  but  he  would  say,  "Whenever  the  country  gets 
tired  of  me,  I  will  quit.  I  refuse  to  stay  a  second  longer  than 
I  am  wanted.     But  while  I  am  Generalissimo  what  I  say  goes." 

Cadorna  never  bothered  about  critics.  He  lived  a  hermit's 
life  in  the  war,  never  saw  anybody  except  bis  King,  his  Chief  of 
Staff  and  a  few  special  officers.  Prominent  visitors  to  the  Italian 
front  got  only  a  brief  glimpse  of  bim  and  then  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  He  lived  in  an  old  house  and  there  did  his  work.  He 
was  a  strict  Catholic  like  the  French  Gleneral  Castelnau,  and  had 
a  private  mass  said  every  morning  of  his  life.' 

■Adapted  from  a  compilation  bj  Alexander  Harver  in  Current  OpinUm; 
based  on  articles  In  the  QouloU  and  Teatpi  (Paris),  Btampa  (Tntin),  Kei- 
taggera  and  Beeala  (Rome).  Carrier  della  S«ra  (UUan).  Tlie  Koirle  (Brook- 
Irn),  Ttae  Ttmet  and  The  lAierary  Digeit  and  an  article  br  Laifl  Barilnl  1& 
"Camat  .HlatoiT  of  the  War"  of  The  Timet  (New  York). 
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EDOUAED,  MARQUIS  DE  CASTELNAU, 
French  General  on  the  Western  Front 

The  Marquis  de  'Castelnau,  the  aristocrat  among  generals  in 
this  war,  had  been  a  great  pillar  of  the  republic  In  the  last  days 
of  August  and  first  of  September,  1914,  almost  simultaneoualy 
with  the  battle  of  the  Marae,  the  Germans  had  made  a  formidable 
attempt  against  a  French  army  in  Lorraine,  when,  impatient  for 
a  decision,  they  threw  themselves  against  the  Oraod  CouronoS. 
Entire  batteries  were  sacrificed  in  the  customary  German  method, 
but  the  Grand  Couronnfi  stood  Ann.  The  French,  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  endurance,  fought  until  the  Germans  beat  a  retreat  and 
Nancy  was  saved.  Had  Nancy  fallen,  the  Mame  probably  would 
have  been  lost.  The  commander  at  the  Grand  Conronnfi,  the  soul 
of  the  resistance,  was  the  Marquis  de  Castelnau. 

Castelnau  was  somewhat  short  in  stature,  but  well  proportioned, 
with  a  bronzed  complexion,  and  a  frank,  alert  expression.  The 
rough  soil  of  the  tablelands  of  Langnedoc  and  Gascony  that  had 
produced  JofEre  and  Foch,  produced  also  Castelnau.  His  family 
had  long  been  settled  in  that  country,*  at  the  foot  of  hills.  His 
father,  a  lawyer  of  ability,  well  known  and  greatly  esteemed,  for 
many  years  was  mayor  of  St,  Affrique.  There  were  three  sons, 
the  oldest  of  whom  entered  the  Polytechnic  School  and  became  an 
engineer;  the  second  followed  his  father's  profusion j  the  third 
chose  >the  profession  of  arms,  Edouard  de  Castelnau.  Bom  in 
1851,  in  the  same  year  as  JofFre  and  Foch,  he  was  sixty-four 
years  old  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  and  the  father  of  ten 
children,  of  whom  two  were  killed  early  in  the  war,  and  a.  third  in 
the  French  offensive  in  Champagne  of  September,  1915.  Castelnau 
studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  had  passed  into  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr,  where 
cavalry  and  infantry  officers  were  trained. 

When  the  Franco-tierman  war  broke  out,  young  men  at  St.  Cyr 
obtained  commissions  as  second  lieutenants,  and  thus  Castelnau 
served  in  the  whole  of  that  campaign.  Joffre  and  Foch  also  bad 
experience  in  that  war,  but  not  as  much  as  Castelnau  had.  The 
interval  since  then — a  period  of  forty-four  years — Castelnau  had 
devoted  to  one  single  problem — to  aid  in  fitting  the  French  army 
for  another  conflict  with  its  old  enemy,  which  he  knew  to  be  in- 
evitable. After  the  retreat  from  the  Mame  and  the  battle  of  the 
Aisne,  the  first  effort  made  by  the  Germans  was  a  turning  move- 
ment against  the  French  left  wing,  where  violent  engagements  took 
place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peronne  and  Amiens.  Castelnau, 
having  led  a  single  army  in  Lorraine  to  a  brilliant  success  under 
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conditions  of  the  utmost  difRculty,  was  promoted  by  Joffre  to  com- 
mand groups  of  French  armies.  Later,  in  the  Frencli  offensive  in 
Champagne,  lie  added  a  new  achievement  to  his  record.  The 
heaviest  %hting  took  place  along  the  Souain-Sommepy  road,  north 
of  Massiges,  Near  Souain  was  a  division  under  command  of 
Marchand,  the  French  general  who  at  Fashoda  on  the  upper  Nile 
had  the  memorable  meeting  with  Kitchener.  To  reach  the  vallej 
of  Navarin,  Marchand's  men  had  to  fight  their  way  through  two 
miles  of  German  trenches,  Castelnau's  objective  being  the  Bazan- 
court-Challerange  railway,  which  ran  behind  German  positions  and 
was  the  main  line  of  supply  for  their  army.  On  tie  Butte  de 
Tahure  his  forces  reached  within  two  miles  of  >this  railway.  Had 
they  actually  reached  it  the  Germans,  under  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Heeringen,  would  have  been  forced  back  to  the  Aiane, 

Not  long  afterward  when  Joffre  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  armies  in  France,  Castelnau  was  Chief  of  his  General  Staff 
and  so  became  the  Generalissimo's  right-hanct  man.  When  the 
Germans  attacked  Verdun,  in  February,  1916,  Joffre  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  received  a  dispatch  from  the  local  commander  recom- 
mending that  the  fortress  be  given  up  and  that  the  French  retire 
to  the  heights  across  the  Meuse,  Joffre  seemed  at  first  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  su^estion — at  least  on  military  grounds— but 
Castelnau  argued  against  it,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Castelnan 
should  go  to  Verdun  and  assume  command.  His  trip  to  Verdun 
was  a  race,  a  sort  of  Sheridan's  ride,  and  having  looked  the  situa- 
tion over,  he  telephoned  to  Joffre:  "Send  Petain."  Petain  went 
at  once  to  Verdun,  quietly  and  alone,  followed  hy  bis  army,  mostly 
in  motor-trueks.  "They  must  not  pass,"  said  Castelnau.  "They 
shall  not  pass,"  returned  Petain. 

With  the  changes  afterward  made  in  the  French  Ministries,  the 
oillce  of  Chief  of  Staff  was  abolished  and  Castelnau  was  sent  to 
command  in  the  southeast.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  it  was 
known  that  Foch  had  been  waiting  to  cut  the  Metz  corridor  and 
split  the  German  armies;  Castelnau  was  to  turn  loose  great  forces 
which  he  had  collected  around  Nancy  for  an  advance  into  Lorraine 
and  Alsace.  One  of  Castelnau's  sons  had  already  been  killed  in 
battle.  While  attending  a  council  of  war  Castelnau  received  news 
of  another  son's  death.  Pausing  for  a  few  moments  and 
recovering  from  his  tears  he  said  calmly,  "Gentlemen,  let  us  pro- 
ceed." Observers  agreed  that  no  finer  personality  than  Castelnau 
had  come  to  the  front  in  this  war.  In  him  was  seen  all  that  had 
been  best  in  men  of  the  old  regime. 
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Sm  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  CDRRIE,  Canadian  Major-Genbbai. 
Major-General  Carrie  was  bom  December  5,  1875,  and  com- 
matided  the  First  Canadian  Division  in  the  European  War,  1914 
to  1917.  From  1917  to  the  close  of  the  war,  Cnrrie  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  Corps,  and  entered  Mous  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  November  11,  1918.* 

FRANCHET  D'ESPEREY,  Allied  Comuandihg  Qekebal  m  ths 

BALEAK3 

D'Eaperey,  who  late  in  the  war  anceeeded  Sarrail  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Allied  armiea  in  the  Balkans,  commanded 
there  in  tbe  final  victory  over  Bulgarian  and  Teutonic  forces  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1918.  Fortune  had  often  smiled  on  him.  He  had 
been  in  the  war  from  the  banning.  In  the  fighting'  about 
Charleroi  and  Mons,  he  was  the  only  Allied  general  who  won  what 
could  have  been  called  a  victory.  D'Esperey  waa  in  command  of 
the  Fifth  French  Army  Corps,  made  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
men  from  Lille  and  Flanders.  On  Auguat  21  and  22,  he  was  hold- 
ing bridges  on  the  Meuse  at  no  great  distance  above  Namur,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  23d  that  hia  troops  began  to  fight. 

Several  Allied  corps,  in  an  inferior  position  both  as  to  numbers 
and  equipment,  had  been  forced  back.  It  was  left  to  d'Eaperey 
to  protect  their  right  flank,  and  he  achieved  that  task.  Attacking 
Saxona  who  were  pressing  closely  upon  him,  he  threw  them  into 
disorder  and  in  so  furioua  an  attack  drove  back  to  the  Meuse  a 
division  which  had  crossed  the  river,  that  they  could  not  withstand 
the  assault.  During  the  night  of  the  23d  and  all  day  on  the  24th 
the  Germans  allowed  the  French  to  pass,  not  moving  to  inter- 
fere. D'Esperey  had  compelled  Hansen,  the  German  commander, 
and  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  German  generals,  to  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  his  failure;  Hansen  lost  his  command.  Had  he 
made  better  plana  the  crossing  of  the  river  could  at  once  have 
taken  place.  The  delay  became  a  contributory  cause '  of  the 
failure  of  the  German  army  in  the  beginning  of  September;  the 
German  forces  marching  toward  Paris  had  now  to  be  grouped 
differently. 

The  operation  brought  promotion  to  d'Esperey.  On  the  Marno 
he  was  the  first  to  win  laurels.  He  was  holding  tbe  line  north 
of  Provins  (the  most  southern  point  reached  in  France).  He  had 
the  British  on  his  left  and  Foch  on  his  right.  On  the  morning  of 
September  6,  when  Joffre  gave  his  famoua  order  to  attack, 
d'Esperey  threw  himself  on  the  left  wing  of  Kluck's  army  and 
the  right  of  Billow's,  both  of  which  were  facing  htm,  and  forced 
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a  wedge  between  the  two,  taking  Esternay  at  the  point  of  tlio 
bayonet,  throwing  into  disorder  everything  in  hia  advance,  and  on 
the  8th  entered  Montmirail  over  German  dead. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  his  aviation  eerviee  aignaHed  that 
Klnck  and  Bulow  were  retreating.  From  that  time  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  push  forward.  He  had  been  the  first  to  make  a  real 
breach  in  the  German  wall.  D'Esperey  now  received  command  of 
army  groups,  which  meant  that  he  occupied  the  same  rank  as 
Foch,  Castelnau,  and  Fayolle.  His  name  thenceforth  for  three  years 
was  associated  with  operations  on  the  Somme,  in  the  Champagne,  and 
on  the  Aisne,  until  Jnne,  1918,  when  he  received  command  of  the 
Allied  armies  in  the  Balkans,  Eight  weeks  afterward  he  landed 
in  Saloniki,  from  which,  as  hia  base,  he  advanced  to  become  the 
victor  of  the  Vardar,  and  the  first  Allied  general  to  gain  a  notable 
success  in  the  Balkang,  where  so  much  blood  bad  been  shed  and 
where  it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  evil  genius  had  refused  to 
allow  the  Allies  even  one  success. 

So  much  good  fortune  was  not  the  result  of  chance.  D'Esperey 
won  his  victories  because  he  deserved  them.  He  had  learned  the 
secret  of  making  the  gods  of  war  smile  on  him.  He,  was  a  tre- 
mendous worker,  and  knew  how  to  make  others  work.  The  Vardar 
campaign  was  fought  on  the  hardest,  moat  difhcult  sector  in  the 
war.  It  was  a  front  where  there  were  practically  no  roads,  no 
depots  of  equipment,  and  no  heavy  artillery.  The  position  was 
said  by  the  Bulgarians  to  be  impregnable— so  much  so  that  they 
maintained  only  a  handful  of  troops  there.  In  eight  weeks 
d'Esperey  built  rcCads,  instaUed  depots,  caused  heavy  artillery  to 
be  placed  in  position,  and  organized  a  system  of  communications. 
On  September  14  he  threw  Senegalese  and  Colonial  battalions 
against  the  Bulgars,  jost  as  he  had  thrown  regiments  against  tlie 
Germans  at  Montmirail,  and  again  he  made  a  breach.  Throng 
that  breach  he  led  Allied  forces  that  for  three  years  bad  been 
mailing  time  on  that  front. 

D'Esperey  not  only  knew  how  to  deal  with  terrain  and  cannon, 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  men.  He  could  make  soldiers  do  any- 
thing, because  he  knew  how  to  talk  to  them.  He  had  the  ready 
word  that  wins  the  heart  of  a  trooper,  and  it  is  with  the  heart, 
as  much  as  with  muscle,  that  battles  are  woo.  For  a  long  time 
before  the  war  d'Esperey  was  a  commanding  officer  in  Algeria, 
that  comer  of  Africa  which  gave  glorious  names  to  the  French 
army  in  this  war — Gouraud,  Mangin,  Degoutte — and  which  had 
been  the  cradle  of  the  Foreign  Legion.^ 
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GENERAL  ARMANDO  DIAZ,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Italiak  Abuy 

Qeneral  Diaz  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Italian 
annieB,  November  8,  1917,  when  Qeneral  Cadorna  was  made 
Italian  Military  Representative  at  the  Supreme  War  Council  of 
the  Allies.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  was  fifty-six  yean 
old  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
a  colonel  in  the  Libyan  War. 

Altho  comparatively  unknown  outside  of  military  circles  when 
appointed,  General  Diaz  had  had  a  distinguished  career.  Educated  at 
the  Military  College  at  Naples  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
Turin,  he  gained  in  reputation  during  the  Abyssinian  campaign, 
and  added  to  it  in  the  Libyan  War,  for  the  plan  of  campaign  of 
which  he  was  largely  responsible. 

After  brilliant  successes  achieved  on  the  Isonzo  under  his  leader- 
ship as  division  commander  (Twenty-third  Army  Corps  operating 
on  the  Carso),  Diaz  received  that  promotion  which  ultimat«ly  led 
to  bis  being  made  Commandcr-ia-Chief.  He  was  especially  talented 
as  an  oi^aiiizer  and  was  a  man  of  volcanic  energy.  His  military 
experience  embraced  practically  all  branches  of  the  service.  He 
was  secretary  to  three  chiefs  of  the  staff  in  succession,  and  for  a 
time  was  in  charge  of  a  staS  appointment  where  he  achieved  the 
reputation  of  being  stern  but  impartial  in  his  dealings.  His 
character  as  a  soldier  was  that  of  an  inflexible  disciplinarian  who 
applied  to  himself  the  same  rules  as  he  enfoFced  on  others.  In 
the  daily  routine  of  military  life,  evenly  poised,  and  in  the  face 
of  danger  characteristically  calm.  General  Diaz,  tho  southern  born, 
had  proved  that  self-control  and  calmness  were  not  characteristics 
restricted  to  northern  Italy  as  is  commonly  believed.  Physically 
General  Diaz  was  medium  build,  of  dark  complexion,  with  hair  turn- 
ing gray.  He  had  a  slight  caste  in  the  eye  which  among  bis  fellow 
countrymen  was  held  as  a  sign  of  good  luck.' 

GENERAL  ERIC  VON  FALKENHAYN,  Chief  op  Stapt  or 
fas  German  Armies 
In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  when  the  Kaiser's  plan  for  enter- 
ing Paris  in  September,  1914,  and  reaching  London  from  Paris 
by  the  end  of  October,  had  been  frustrated,  and  the  German 
armies  forced  to  retreat,  the  Kaiser  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Moltke,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  thus  appeared  as  the  scape- 
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goat  in  the  German  miscalculations,  aad  appointed  in  liis  stead 
General  Erie  von  Falkenhayn,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Berlin 
courtier-soldiers.  Cold,  calculating,  suave,  and  an  intriguer,  tbe 
scion  of  one  of  tbe  oldest  ■German  houses,  Falkenhayn  had  begun 
his  career  by  winning  the  good  will  of  the  Kaiser's  sons  through 
a  hrother  Eugene,  who  had  been  their  tutor,  mentor,  and  military 
goveroor  in  their  boyhood.  This,  together-with  an  intimate  associa- 
tion afterward  with  Field-marshal  Count  von  Waldersee,  on  whose 
staff  be  served  in  the  allied  march  npon  Pekin  in  1900,  and  from 
knowing  the  American-born  Countess  von  Waldersee,  a  favorite 
aunt  of  the  Kaiserin,  brought  Falkenhayn  into  contact  with  the 
Kaiserin,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  won  favor.  Be  had  a 
gift  for  repartee,  was  mentally  alert  and  resourceful.  Various 
accompliabments  and  a  readiness  of  speech  finally  commended  him 
to  the  Emperor  as  particularly  well  qualilled  to  take  charge  of 
the  Department  of  War,  and  especially  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  army  in  the  Reichstag,  after  tbe  public  uproar  created  by  the 
sabering  at  Zabem  of  a  lame  and  unarmed  cobbler  by  a  young 
infantry  officer. 

As  Chief  of  Staff,  Falkenhayn  reigned  supreme  at  the  Kaiser's 
headquarters,  and  acquired  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  his 
sovereign.  On  the  protest  ground  of  military  exigencies  be  was 
disposed  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  Imperial  Headquarters  not 
only  the  Chancellor,  cabinet  ministers,  and  various  statesmen  and 
foreign  diplomats,  but  even  the  rulers  of  some  of  the  sovereign 
States  comprised  in  the  German  Empire.  Owing  much  as  he  did 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  Falkenhayn,  in  1916,  yielding  to  solicitations 
such  as  had  failed  Hindenburg  in  the  East,  when  he  wanted 
reinforcements  to  take  Riga,  sent  all  his  available  troops  to  the 
heir  apparent,  and  bis  mentor  Count  von  Haeseler,  in  order  that 
they  might  attempt  the  capture  of  Verdun,  a  scheme  to  which, 
however,  he  bad  become  himself  committed,  believing  it  would  be 
possible  thus  to  open  up  a  road  to  Paris.  The  Kaiser  was  after- 
ward disposed  to  saddle  Falkenhayn  with  blame,  both  for  the  suc- 
cessful renewal  of  the  Russian  offensive  and  for  the  Crown 
Prince's  failure  before  Verdun,  so  that  Falkenhayn  might  sooner 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Moltke,  had  he  not  possest  influence  at 
Court.  Verdun  and  Riga,  however,  had  opened  the  Kaiser's  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  Germany  was  confronted  with  ultimate  defeat, 
owing  to  the  greater  resources  of  her  foes  in  man-power,  muni- 
tions, and  money.  The  best  Germany  conld  now  hope  for  was  a 
draw.  Owing  to  the  extraordinary  growth  about  this  time  of  Hin- 
denburg in  popular  favor,  the  Kaiser  removed  Falkenhayn,  and 
pat    Hindenburg    in    bis    place    as    Chief    of    the    General    Staff. 
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Falkenhayn  did  not  wholly  disappear  from  public  view,  however, 
serving  as  he  did  afterward  in  Roumania  and  Asiatic  Turkey. 

F&Ikenhayn  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  Moltke.  As  age  went 
among  commanding  German  officers,  he  was  young,  while  Moltke 
was  over  sixty-six.  Temperament  Moltke  had  not,  but  Falkenhayn 
did  have  it,  being  alive  and  energetic,  a  bundle  of  nerves,  some- 
times agreeable  and  sometimes  irascible,  intuitional  and  venture- 
some, while  Moltke  was  placid  and  methodical,  democratic,  liberal- 
minded  and  cautious.  The  two  were  about  as  far  apart  as  two 
Germans  could  be.  Moltke,  until  the  Mame  battle,  had  never  got 
into  a  real  embarrassment  in  bis  life,  while  Falkenhayn,  in  peace 
times,  had  repeatedly  been  in  situations  from  which  only  a 
genius,  or  a  favorite  of  fortune,  could  have  been  extricated. 
FhysicaUy  he  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  Japanese  Chief  of  Staff, 
Kodana.  He  bad  the  same  alert  eye,  and  winning  smile,  the  same 
habit  of  asking  interminable  questions,  and  the  robustness  of 
youthful  middle  age.  He  was  of  middle  height,  and  extremely 
slender,  which  was  quite  unusual  for  a  German  officer  past  fifty. 
He  had  been  little  with  troops,  but  enough  to  conform  to  the  regn- 
latioQS  which  required  that  no  one  designed  for  staff  duty  could 
entirely  escape  service  in  the  field.  He  was  a.  graduate  of  the  War 
Academy,  and  before  succeeding  Moltke  had  been  twice  a  Chief 
of  Staff,  altho  never  before  a  chief  of  the  entire  army.  During 
1909-10  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  with 
headquarters  at  Metz,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  as  Minister 
of  War,  was  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Fourth  Anny  Corps,  with  bead* 
quarters  at  Magdeburg. 

Falkenhayn  was  an  adequate  representative ,  of  the  German 
military  caste.  He  embodied  its  ideals  and  traditions.  The  re- 
nascence of  the  German  army  after  the  failure  of  1914  was  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Falkenhayn.  He  was  a  man  vhose  ambltlona 
were  limited  only  by  his  power  to  achieve  them.  It  was  he  who 
planned,  and  Mackensen  who  acted,  in  the  great  drive  against  the 
Russians  in  the  summer  of  1915.  He  was  the  strategist  and 
Mackensen  the  tactician.  For  a  Chief  of  Staff,  lie  was  dangerously 
temperamental,  rushing  as  he  did  from  extremes  of  pessimism  to 
heights  of  optimism.  In  moments  of  anger  he  would  raise  his 
voice — a  good  powerful  voice.  When  pleased,  his  whole  counte- 
nance would  seem,  to  participate  in  the  expression.  While  often 
ungracious  he  had  in  him  much  real  good  nature.  When  living 
at  Metz  be  often  seemed  stiff  and  autocratic  in  public,  but  those 
who  called  at  his  modest  home  found  him  willing  to  grant  favors 
and  quite  eager  to  make  friends.' 
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FERDINAND  POCH,  MAEaHAL  op  Franck  and  Aijjed 
Oemeralissimo 

Some  one  given  to  aphorisms  said  tliat  JoSre  was  made  Chief 
of  Staff  "because  he  seldom  or  never  rode  horseback,"  a  remark 
not  so  senseless  as  it  might  sound  when  one  considered  the 
temperament  of  the  French,  and  the  fact  that  some  man,  given 
to  the  spectacular,  with  elements  of  a  conqueror  in  his  nature, 
had  often  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  over  them,  provided 
that,  combined  with  ability,  he  had  a  commanding  personality, 
such  as  Joffre  did  not  have.     JofEre  did  not  ride  on  horseback — 


ttalD»]  laaaj  Fteocb  officers  promloent  or  active  in  tbe  war 

or  at  least  seldfim  did — and  was  not  an  impressive  figure  even  on 
the  ground,  bo  short  and  stout  was  his  build;  but  there  was  another 
genera]  in  France  of  such  superb  ability  that  Joffre  himself  had 
termed  him  "the  greatest  strategist  in  Europe"— a  man  who  had 
real  personal  niagnetism,  and  was  a  masterful  rider  of  horses,  in 
fact  "a  man  on  horseback"  of  the  type  whom  the  French  have 
often  honored — Ferdinand  Foch.  Foch  was  a  soldier  of  equal 
experience,  of  about  the  same  age,  and  from  the  same  part  of 
Prance  as  Joffre,  and  with  Joffre  had  won  the  Britiah  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.     Before  the  war  Poch's 
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to  France  bad  been  notable  in  the  efforts  he  had  made  to  de- 
velop the  £cole  de  Oueire,  of  which  he  was  long  direi3tor,  and 
especially  in  the  organization  of  the  great  French  "Kruppa,"  that 
la,  the  Creusot  arms  and  ammunition  factory.  Altho  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian, Foch  was  beloved  of  his  men,  whom  he  treatei]  as 
human  beings.  Severe  on  shirkera,  he  was  liberal  in  rewarding 
honest  effort  and  real  merit  wherever  he  found  them^ 

Like  Napoleon,  Foch  waa  an  artillery  officer  and  born  strategist, 
and  like  him  applied  to  military  science  speed,  decision,  and  unity 
of  control.  There  waa  revived  early  in  the  war  the  story  of 
Boulanger,  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  held  the  same  place 
that  Foch  held,  as  Director  of  the  ficole  de  Guerre,  and  Boulanger 
came  near  making  himself  dictator  of  France.  Only  moderately 
elderly  men  can  now  remember  him  with  his  black  charger,  but 
in  1887  it  looked  very  much  as  if  France  might  turn  once 
more  to  a  "man  on  horseback,"  to  lead  her  out  of  a  quagmire  of 
party  politics  and  opportunism  into  which  she  had  fallen.  If 
Boulanger  had  been  really  the  great  man  the  French  imagined  he 
was,  instead  of  a  commonplace  poseur  who  fled  the  country  only 
to  kill  himself  on  the  grave  of  an  affinity,  parliamentary  govern- 
ment might  have  fallen  before  his  sword  and  that  black  horse. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1914,  when  the  great  Allied  retreat  was 
in  progress  in  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  the  Tenth  French 
Division  retreating  in  the  direction  of  R«ims,  Foch  one  day  after 
serving  in  Lorraine  under  Castelnau,  was  walking  in  front  of  the 
H6t«l  de  Ville  in  the  market-place  of  Attigny,  having  just  as- 
sumed command  of  a  new  army  expressly  created  for  him.  Only 
a  few  days  later  the  retreat  ended  and  the  battle  of  the  Mame 
began.  Near  the  end  of '  the  battle  the  Prussian  Guard  in  a 
colossal  effort  smashed  throngh  Foch's  right,  and,  wild  with  joy, 
began  to  celebrate.  When  Foch  heard  of  the  disaster  he  tele- 
graphed to  general  headquarters  a  famous  message:  "My  center 
gives  way;  my  right  recedes;  the  situation  is  excellent.  I  shall 
attack."  Foch  then  gave  his  order  to  attack,  with  everything  he 
cared  about  in  thb  world  at  stake — Paris,  France,  his  own  reputa- 
tion. It  was  a  desperate  maneuver,  an  historic  moment,  when  all 
would  be  saved  or  lost.  Having  given  the  order  to  attack,  Foch 
went  alone  for  a  walk  on  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  where 
he  had  established  his  headquarters,  awaiting  the  issue  of  that 
famous  stroke  at  Le  F6re  Champenoise  which  waa  to  prove  de- 
cisive in  the  great  conflict. 

Foch  had  demanded  a  final  and  sudden  effort  of  heroism  from 
sorely  tried  troops.  He  had  improvised  a  skilful  maneuver.  The 
Germans  bad  driven  themselves  into  the  French  as  a  wedge,  until 
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their  front  had  the  form  of  an  elbow.  Foeh,  having  the  ^nins 
to  tnm  to  advantage  a  position  which  appeared  wholly  favorable 
to  the  OermauB,  Blipt  one  of  his  divisions  abruptly  from  left  to 
right  in  such  way  as  to  throw  it  suddenly  on  the  German  flank,  a 
movement  whieh  took  the  Germans  by  surprize  and  made  the 
battle  a  French  victory.  On  a  smaller  scale,  it  was  the  same  kind 
of  maneuver  that  Joffre  had  used  in  throwing  Maunoury's  army 
against  the  flank  of  Klnck  on  the  Ourcq,  and  in  each  case  the 
result  was  a  French  success.  The  two  maneuvers  were  deciding 
causes  of  the  German  retreat  to  the  Aisne. 

After  the  Aisne  battle  in  the  early  days  of  October,  Foeh,  who 
had  been  directing  an  army  in  the  center  of  the  Allied  line,  was 
transferred  to  the  French  left  wing  and  given  a  far  more  im- 
portant command,  all  French  armies  in  the  nortfa  being  placed 
under  his  orders.  Besides  that  he  was  accorded  the  delicate  task 
of  achieving  complete  anity  of  effort  between  French,  British, 
and  Belgian  armies,  Foeh  thus  became  virtually  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  troops  which  resisted  the  German  onslaught  in 
Flanders. 

Foeh  was  bom  in  October,  1851,  at  Tarbes,  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  son  of  a  civil  servant,  and  an  exact  contemporary  of 
Castelnau  and  Joffre — both  of  whom  were  bom  in  the  south  of 
France.  Tarbes  lies  not  far  from  Pau  and  Lourdes  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Pyrennes,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  a  breed  of 
horses  suitable  for  cavalry.  In  the  mid-sixties  Foch's  father 
moved  from  Tarbes  to  Rodez,  almost  two  hundred  miles  northeast 
of  the  old  home.  It  was  quite  an  uprooting.  Tarbes  was  the 
ancestral  country.  The  removal  was  due  to  the  father's  appoint- 
ment as  a  paymaster  at  Rodez.  Here  the  family  found  themselves 
in  a  new  and  quite  different  atmosphere.  Soon  afterward  they 
went  to  Saint-Etienne,  near  Lyons,  the  father  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  taa  collector  there.  In  1869  Foeh  was  sent  to  Metz,  to 
attend  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint  Clement,  to  which  students 
came  from  many  parts  of  Europe.  He  had  been  there  only  a 
year,  winning  a  grand  prize,  when  the  Franco-Prossian  war  be- 
gan and  he  enlisted  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  of  this,  bis 
first  war  experience,  there  is  little  to  relate.  Foeh  was  just  one 
of  a  multitude  of  young  men  who  rushed  to  the  colors  when 
France  called  for  troops,  and  did  what  they  could  in  a  time  of 
great  confusion  and  disaster.  Just  at  the  time  when  his  fall 
term  should  have  begun  at  Saint  Clement's,  Metz  was  under  siege 
by  the  Germans,  its  garrison  and  inhabitants  suffering  horribly 
from  hunger  and  disease;  Paris  was  surrounded;  German  head- 
t^narters  had  been  established  at  Versailles;  the  imperial  standard, 
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dear  to  Foch  becanse  of  tb«  great  Napoleon,  was  lowered  and  a 
white  flag  had  been  hoisted  at  Sedan,  the  Emperor  with  his  army 
in  captivity.  In  what  Foch  sufFered  because  of  what  he  could 
not  do  in  helping  to  save  Franee  were  laid  the  foundationa  of 
what  he  afterward  aecompliehed. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1S71  Focb  took  np  military  studies  at  the 
£cole  Polytechniqne  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris,  Paris  was 
then  scarred  and  seared  as  the  reMuIt  o£  the  Qennan  bombardment 
and  the  fury  of  the  Commuoards,  which  together  destroyed  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  public  and  other  buildmgs.  The  govern- 
ment organized  at  Bordeaux  had  avoided  the  capital  and  gone  to 
Versailles,  recently  evacuated  by  the  Germans.  Among  the  two 
hundred  and  odd  students  at  the.  Polytechnic  besides  Foch  was 
JofiEre,  bis  junior  by  three  months,  who  had  entered  the  school  in 
1869,  his  studies  interrupted  by  vm,  and  now  had  come  back  to  . 
resume  them.  After  JoSre  was  graduated,  in  1872,  he  went  to 
the  School  of  Applied  Artillery  at  Fontainebleau  and  Foch, 
graduated  about  six  months  later,  followed  him  to  Fontainebleau 
to  get  the  same  special  training.  Both  were  hard  students,  tre- 
mendously in  earnest,  both  heavy-liearted  over  the  ruin  of  France, 
and  both  hoping  the  day  might  come  when  they  could  serve  her 
and  help  restore  what  she  had  lost.  But  no  one,  indulging  in  the 
wildest  fantastic  extravagances  ol!  youth,  would  ever  have  ven- 
tured to  forecast  a  tithe  of  what  these  two  afterward  did  for 
France.  When  Foch  reached  thci  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  strategy  and  general  tactics  at  the 
£cole  de  Guerre,  and  ten  years  later,  after  holding  commands  in 
various  armies,  was  made  director  of  the  school. 

In  daily  life  Foch  was  a  man  of  few  words,  who  spoke  with 
mathematical  conciseness,  his  conversations  vigorous  and  clear. 
Calm  and  self-possest,  he  was  conspicuous  for  qualities  which  the 
English  prize.  He  had  close  knowlei^  of  the  British  Army,  and 
keen  sense  of  the  British  temperament  and  character,  which  ex- 
plained the  influence  he  came  to  exert  over  most  Englishmen  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  as  well  as  the  cohesion  which  existed 
between  French  and  British  almost  from  the  be^nning  of  the 
war.  To  Focb,  as  to  Castelnau,  the  war  early  brou^t  heavy 
private  sorrows,  a  son  and  son-in-law  both  being  killed.  Saying 
little  about  his  own  grief,  he  gave  an  example  to  all  Frenchmen 
by  redoubling  bis  efforts  for  success  in  the  war.  Before  his  ad- 
vancement, he  had  enjoyed  among  military  experts  a  solid  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  i^ar.  Even  the  Militar-Wochen- 
blatt,  organ  of  the  German  Qenenil  Staff,  ranked  him  high  amoi^ 
strategists.     To  Frenchmen  in  general,  however,  he  was  so  much 
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a  stranger  when  he  made  his  fine  Btroke  in  tbe  Marne  battle,  and  when 
be  took  supreme  conmiand  in  tbe  north,  that  Paris  newspapers  had 
to  correct  a  serious  misapprehension  that  prevailed  as  to  his 
origin.  Foch  did  have  a  German  name,  but  be  was  not  Teutonic, 
not  even  an  Alsatian;  bis  ancestors  for  generations  had  lived  in 
the  Baaqne  country,  tbe  name  a  corruption  of  Foix.  Focb's  age 
in  1914  waa  given  in  an  official  bulletin  as  sixty-three,  but  his 
lithenesa,  leanness  and  horsemanship   suggested   a  man    of   forty. 

Foch  had  sometimes  been  regarded  lightly.  Wilson  also  had 
beea  thought  of  as  a  mere  "prof  eaaor,"  Foch  read  over  and  over  again 
tbe  campaigns  of  C^sar  aad  Napoleon,  and  wrote  books  on  war. 
No  one  dreamed  that  be  would  ever  lead  an  armed  world  to  vie* 
tory  any  more  than  Germans  dreamed  that  Hindenbui^,  "the  old 
man  of  the  lakes,"  would  be  their  leader  in  a  great  war.  As  with 
Hindenbui^,  so  with  Foch;  his  active  years  in  service  were 
thought  in  1914  to  be  over,  since  be  as  well  as  Kindenbui^  was  not 
only  old  enough  to  have  seen  service  in  the  war  of  1870,  but  was 
troubled  with  rheumatism.  Foch  in  tbe  gun-factory  at  Creuaot 
had  often  been  seen  in  a  workman's  blouse.  While  there  be  made  a 
favorable  report  on  the  "75"  gun  that  did  so  much  to  bold  the 
Germans  back  on  the  Mame  and  the  Aisne,  at  Soissons  and 
Verdun.  He  had  been  all  his  life  out  of  touch  with  most  things 
except  army  life.  He  was  in  temperament  typically  a  Latin  of 
tbe  South.  He  bad  more  qualities  essentially  Gallic  than  JofFre 
had,  was  given  to  daring  strategical  conceptions — such  as  are 
known  in  France  as  Napoleonic — believing  that  French  genius  lent 
itself  to  them,  as  Napoleon  had  also  thought.  Not  that  Foch  was 
flamboyant,  for  he  lived  and  acted  simply.  When  a  student  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  he  ate  black  bread.  His  parents  were 
thrifty  in  tbe  Freiich  sense,  and  had  brought  bim  up  simply. 
Abstemious  habits,  acquired  in  youth,  kept  bim  always  thin  dnd 
robbed  him  of  a  kind  of  social  ease  and  self-confidence  that 
many  of  his  subordinates  possest,  among  them  d'Urbal  and 
Maud'hny,  who  were  his  pupils  at  the  War  Cellege.  All  Foch's 
students  acquired  from  him  a  dramatic  conception  of  war — which 
was  to  surprize  an  enemy  by  strategy  and  secrecy,  to  operate 
rapidly  and  with  suddenness.  He  was  credited  with  knowing  tbe 
human  element  in  tbe  French  army  better  than  any  man  living, 
and  weeded  out  shirkers  remorselessly. 

Foch  had  lived  much  alone,  as  his  face  and  manner  indicated. 
He  had  had  no  social  career  and  little  social  experience  except 
such  as  came  from  formal  calls  on  garrison  hostesses.  He  gave 
dinners,  as  be  had  to,  about  twice  a  year  to  his  staff,  but  jesting 
was  rare  at  these  gatherings.     "The  French  officer,"  Foch  might 
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remark  when  the  eoup  came  on,  "should  resolve  to  perish  with 
glory."  "Find  ont  the  weak  point,"  he  would  perhaps  say,  vhen 
dessert  was  reached,  "and  deliver  your  blow  there."  Similar  re- 
marks dominated  such  conversation  as  Foch  ever  started  at  a 
banquet  in  some  provincial  town.  "Suppose,  General,"  an 
artinery-officer  might  venture  to  say,  much  to  the  horror  of  the 
staff,  "suppose  the  enemy  has  no  weak  poiatt"  "If  the  enemy 
has  no  weak  point,"  Foch  would  answer,  "make  one,"  a  retort 
that  he  would  deliver  in  crushing  class-room  manner,  accompanied 
with  a  flash  of  the  eye  and  a  characteristic  cock  of  the  chin. 
There  was  no  staff  officer  in  the  French  army  under  forty  who 
was  comfortable  when  he  met  Foch's  piercing  eye  and  uplifted 
chin,  or  who  would  risk  becoming  the  victim  of  a  Foch  retort. 
He  had  been  so  long  at  the  War  College  that  almost  every  officer 
in  the  French  army  trained  for  twenty  years  had  acquired  the 
Foch  stamp.  While  there  he  produced  two  notable  works,  "Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Guerre"  and  "De  la  Conduite  de  la  Guerre."  "La 
Conduite  de  la  Guerre"  was  a  minute  historical  examination  of 
the  battles  of  1870,  "Nothing  can  replace  the  experience  of  war," 
wrote  he,  "except  the  history  of  war."  "Les  Principes  de  la 
Guerre"  was  less  a  speculation  than  a  visualization  of  what  modem 
war  wag  destined  to  be. 

Simplicity  and  directness  marked  his  teachings,  and  indicated  a 
perfection  to  which  few  could  aspire.  Anybody  could  see  that ' 
the  whole  secret  of  strategy  was  to  place  superior  forces  before 
an  enemy's  weak  point,  but  to  see  as  Foch  did  on  September  9 
a  gap  between  the  Prussian  Guard  and  the  Saxon  army  on  the 
Marne  and  be  ready  to  bring  up  artillery  to  enish  the  Guard 
in  the  Saint-Gond  marshes,  that  was  an  act  of  genius.  He  was 
represented  as  perturbed  by  the  blaze  of  European  fame  into 
which  he  emerged  after  that  battle.  When  Joffre  said  Foch  was 
"the  greatest  strategist  in  Europe,"  he  added  that  he  was  "the 
humblest."  Foch  had  knowledge,  energy,  and  experience,  and 
could  set  souls  afire  as  well  as  trenches.  No  sooner  did  he  appear 
at  the  front  than  every  commander  received  a  visit  from  him.  He 
cultivated  no  splendid  isolation.  He  could  call  any  colonel  by 
.  name.  Every  corps  commander  without  exception  had  attended  his 
lectures.  He  took  to  the  Napoleonic  habit  of  first-hand  contact 
with  men  in  the  ranks — not  that  of  jovial  comradeship,  but  a 
quiet,  comprehending  contact,  in  which  even  boots  were  inspected 
and  food  tested. 

Cl^enceeu  in  a  speech  bad  once  referred  to  a  certain  day  as 
an  "unforgettable  day."  It  was  a  day  in  the  war  when  Foch  was 
.  virtually  on  the  retired  list,    Foch  was  actually  for  a  time  without  a 
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commaad,  but  it  appeared  that  he  was  engaged  on  "important 
duties,"  but  during  M.  Painlevfi's  tenure  of  the  War  Office  on 
May  15,  1917,  Poch  returned  to  service  as  Chief  of  the  General 
Staff.  The  public  had  heard  little  of  Foch  in  the  year  which 
preceded  his  appointment.  The  fact  was  he  had  met  with  a 
motor-car  accident  ia  June,  1916,  or  a  short  time  before  the 
opening  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring from  his  headquarters  near  Amiens.  He  was,  however, 
kept  on  the  active  list,  altho  about  to  reach  the  age  limit  of  sixty- 


five,  but  by  special  decree,  owing  to  his  services  in  Lorraine  in 
August,  1914,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  in  September,  and  in 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  north  from  CompiSgne  to  the  sea 
after  October  4,  1914.  Foch  in  1916  was  dealing  with  various 
problems  relating  to  inter-Allied  action,  but  carried  out  the  work 
in  comparative  obscurity,  first  at  Senlis,  then  in  eastern  France 
where  he  had  "important  duties,"  which  were  the  organization  of 
defenses  in  the  Jura  in  anticipation  of  a  turning  movement  by 
the  Qermans  through  Switzerland  and  the  framing  of  plans  for 
Italy  in  case  of  an  emergency  arising  from  an  Austrian  offensive. 
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The  formula  of  an  Allied  commander-in-chief  had  been  mooted 
for  a  long  time  when  Lloyd  George,  Hpeaking  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  on  bis  return  from  Italy,  where  Foch  was  helping  to 
bold  the  Austro-Germans  on  the  Piave,  made  public  confession  of 
his  conversion  to  the  idea,  but  national  and  personal  susceptibili- 
ties were  awakened  by  the  suggestion  in  London  and  this  com- 
pelled Lloyd  George  to  defer  action.  President  Wilson,  at  the 
Allied  conference  which  followed  shortly  thereafter,  at  which  he 
was  represented  by  Colonel  House,  threw  the  weight  of  American 
prestige  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  nnity  of  command.  Then  came 
the  supreme  ailment  in  its  favor  out  of  the  mouths  of  German 
cannon  thundering  past  Bapaume  and  Noyon  toward  Arras  and 
Amiens.  To  that  argument  there  was  no  answer,  and  especially 
after  Pershing  had  placed  all  the  American  resources  in  France 
under  French  direction  in  his  "all  we  have"  message  that  will  never 
be  forgotten  in  France.  Foch  was  soon  proclaimed  Allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief by  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  Great  democracies,  free  partners  in  an  enter- 
prise of  self-preservation  and  liberation,  thus  made  one  man  their 
collective  agent,  to  use  supreme  authority  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
all  tbeir  war  resources  being  at  his  disposal  against  the  German 
onslaught.  By  a  happy  coincidence,  Foch  was  the  man  whose 
indomitable  spirit  and  infinite  resourcefulness  years  before  had 
appealed  so  forcibly  to  Clemeneeau  during  a  previous  premiership 
that  he  had  appointed  him  head  of  the  War  College,  a  post  for 
which  Foch  was  not  a  candidate.  Much  of  the  brilliant  work  done 
by  the  French  Army  in  this  war  was  directly  traceable  to  the 
spirit  which  Foch  had  instilled  into  it  at  the  War  College,  and 
later  on  the  field  at  the  Mame,  Ypres,  and  elsewhere. 

Two  great  military  figures,  Joffre  and  Foch,  reached  almost 
simultaneously  the  topmost  height  of  fame;  JoSre  the  massive,  the 
reflective,  in  whose  speech  one  detected  more  readily  than  in 
that  of  Foch  the  accent  of  the  mountaineer  from  the  Spanish 
border,  Foch  being  an  embodiment  of  lightning  thought  in  action. 
Master  as  he  was  of  the  theory  in  war,  Foch  was  never  fettered 
by  it.  His  keen  perception  readily  discerned  the  eiception  to 
the  rule  under  right  conditions.  He  did  not  play  safe  by  avoiding 
risks,  but  determined  which  was  the  lesser  risk  and  boldly  took  it. 
When  asked  to  take  command  of  the  French  offensive  at  the 
Somme  in  1916 — a  command  he  did  not  take,  owing  to  the  accident 
already  referred  to — he  inquired  as  to  the  number  of  guns  that 
would  be  at  his  disposal,  and  when  told  esprest  himself  somewhat 
thus;  "We  will  be  able  to  make  an  advance  upon  a  limited 
frpnt  and  thus  shall  bend  the   German  line,  but  can  not  expect 
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to  break  it."  His  report  in  writing  was  in  the  hand^  of  the 
Government  before  the  attack  began,  and  was  confirmed  to  the 
letter  by  subsequent  events.  Foch  knew  what  could  be  done  and 
what  could  not  be  done.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Mons- 
Charleroi,  when  Sir  John  French  felt  doubtful  of  the  advisability 
of  accepting  battle,  the  relations  between  the  French  and  Briti^ 
were  largely  undefined,  and  it  became  necessary  that  French 
should  be  induced  to  fit  the  British  into  Joffre's  plan,  making  bis 
little  army  a  virtual  part  of  France's  army,  Foch  went  to  see 
him.  Never  was  tact  in  manner  more  perfectly  combined  with 
flunnesB  in  pnrpose.  He  won  French  over  completely,  and  then 
hastened  back  to  take  hia  own  command  at  the  French  center, 
where  a  few  days  later  he  was  to  fight  and  win,  at  La  Thre 
Champenoise,  the  decisive  phase- of  the  Mame. 

Foch's  words  were  so  few  that  he  often  made  his  meaning  un- 
mistakable without  resort  to  speech  by  using  a  mere  gesture,  or 
by  the  way  in  which  he  bit  the  cigar  he  was  forever  smoking. 
At  Foch's  headquarters  no  fuss  and  feathers  were  seen.  No 
orderlies  galloped  up  on  smoking  steeds.  No  mud-splashed'  dis- 
patch-riders arrived  on  snorting  motorcycles.  A  single  sentry 
stood  at  the  gate.  A  graveled  drive  led  to  a  plain  oaken  door  in 
an  unomamented  red  brick  wall.  At  on4  of  his  headquarters 
there  was  an  oak-paneled  reception -hall  about  twenty  feet  square, 
in  the  center  a  billiard -table  covered  with  brown  linen,  at  one  side 
an  unpainted  yellow-pine  table,  on  which  lay  Kipling's  "Jangle 
Book"  in  French.  Across  the  hall  were  two  doors,  on  one  of 
which  was  pinned  a  piece  of  cardboard  with  the  words  "Le  Bureau 
du  GSnSral."  During  a  battle  Foch  would  be  found  in  a  big  room 
before  a  lai^  scale  map,  pencil  in  hand  and  a  telephone  receiver 
at  his  esa;  his  staff  in  a  semicircle  behind  htm.  There  was  per- 
fect silence,  the  only  movement  his  pencil  on  the  map  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  battle  and  pondered  details  of  the  district  where  the 
fighting  was  in  prepress.  One  thought  of  Thomas  at  Cbickamauga, 
of  Orant  in  the  Wilderness.  There  was  something  in  Foch  that 
was  stedfast  and  something  more  that  was  relentless. 

Foch  was  not  tall,  only  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  What 
you  saw  first  were  his  eyes,  his  lai^,  well-shaped  head,  his  rather 
thin  iron-gray  hair,  his  broad,  high  forehead.  Gray  eyes,  set 
wide  apart,  bored  through  you  and  smiled  on  you  ail  at  the  same 
time.  His  nose  was  large,  his  mouth  wide  and  straight,  his  chin 
massive.  At  his  headquarters  in  November,  1918,  there  was  a 
ceremony.  General  Pershing  had  come  to  present  to  him  a  deco- 
ration for  Distinguished  Service  as  conferred  by  the  United  States 
Government,  a  medal  afterward  presented  aliio  to  Halg,  Joffre,  and 
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P6tain.  A  small  company,  composed  of  Staff  OfBcers,  had  as- 
sembled on  the  garden  Bide  of  the  ob&teau.  As  the  two  leaders 
came  round  the  comer,  the  contrast  between  them  was  interesting. 
Both  bad  marked  personal  distinction,  bnt  were  entirely  different. 
Foch  Bwnng  along  with  a  sort  of  amble,  what  military  men  call 
"cavalryman's  walk,"  witb  little  to  mark  him  as  a  military  man. 
Save  for  his  nniform  be  might  have  been  taken  for  a  lawyer  or 
a  doctor.  As  the  two  soldiers  walked  to  a  center  between  men  6t 
the  staff  and  the  guard  of  honor,  a  bngler  sounded  the  salute 
known  as  the  "Marshal's  Flourish."  Then  Pershing,  in  French, 
spoke  with  soldierly  force  and  dignity,  bia  French,  by  diligent 
study  and  practise  in  France,  having  been  built  np  on  a  founda- 
tion of  West  Point  teaching  and  showing  hardly  a  trace  of  ac- 
cent. The  Marshal  in  hb  response  spoke  longer  than  he  had 
been  known  to  speak  before,  bis  remarks  extemporaneous,  full 
of  fire,  driving  points  home  witb  that  emphasis  on  words  and 
phrases  which  the  French  know  so  well  how  to  bestow.  After 
Pershing  had  pinned  the  medal  on  Foch's  breast,  they  stood  with 
their  hands  clasped  as  a  tmmpet  sounded  once  more.  In  accept- 
ing the  decoration  Foch  said: 

"I  will  wear  this  medal  with  pleasure  and  pride.  In  days  of  triumph, 
as  well  as  in  the  dark  and  critical  hours,  I  shall  never  forget  the  tragical 
day  last  March  wben  Qeueral  Pershing  put  at  my  disposal  withont  re- 
striction all  the  resources  of  the  American  Army.  The  success  won  in  the 
hard  fighting  by  the  American  Army  is  the  consequence  of  the  eicellmt 
conception,  command  and  orgsnization  of  the  American  Ooieral  Staff, 
and  the  irreducible  will  to  .win  of  the  American  troops.  The  name 
'Ueuse'  may  be  inscribed  proudly  upon  the  American  flag.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  I  shall  never  forget  that  tragic  day  when,  stirred  by 
a  generous  impulse,  yon  came  and  placed  at  my  disposition  the  entire 
resources  of  your  army.  To-day  we  have  gained  the  greatest  battle  in 
history  and  saved  the  most  sacred  cause — the  liberty  of  the  world.  An 
important  part  is  due  to  the  action  undertaken  and  well  carried  through 
by  the  American  Army  upon  the  two  banks  of  the  Meuse.  For  the 
last  two  months  the  American  Army  has  fought  in  a  most  difficult  region 
a  fierce  and  ceaseless  battle.  The  complete  success  of  this  struggle  is 
due  to  the  fine  qualities  displayed  by  alL  I  do  not  forget  the  breadth 
and  cleamesB  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the  generals,  the  method  and 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  staffs,  and  the  ceaseless  energy  and  indomitable 
courage  of  the  men;  nor  do  I  forget  that,  at  the  moment  when  this 
vital  battle  was  being  fought  by  your  principal  forces,  American  divi- 
sions were  reinforcing  the  armies  of  their  Allies  on  other  fighting  fronts 
where  their  conduct  evoked  the  ardent  admiration  of  us  all.  General, 
,1  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  aid  you  have  brought  us.  For 
all  time  the  words  'la  Mewe'  may  be  borne  with  merited  pride  upon 
the  standards  of  the  American  Army.     I  will  keep  in  my  heart  the 
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reeollection  of  those  great  hoars,  often  Terj  difficult,  but  now  crowned 
with  gloiy,  during  'which  we  fouglit  together  for  liberty,  jastioe  and 
civilization. "  i" 

SIR  JOHN  (NOW  VISCOUNT)  FRENCH,  British  Pield- 
Marshal,  Couuander  of  British  Armies  in  France 

AND   BSLGItlU 

There  were  two  outstanding  British  figures  in  active  service  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  John  French, 
their  reputations  high,  but  vety  dissimilar  in  character.  That  of 
Kitchener  was  as  aiT  organizer  of  war,  that  of  French  as  a  brilliant 
commander  in  the  field.  Kitchener's  successes  had  come  from  the 
alow  and  patient  labor  of  the  engineer,  such  as  a  new  railway 
driven  through  an  Egyptian  desert,  or  a  system  of  block-houses 
constructed  on  the  veldt;  French's  from  fine  daring  exploits  such 
as  those  by  which  he  relieved  Kimberley  and  helped  to  cut  oS 
Cronje's  retreat  at  Koodoosrand  Drift,  east  of  Paardeberg,  or 
the  more  definitely  strategic  skill  with  which  for  three  months  he 
held  a  much  superior  force  in  check  at  Colesberg. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  experience  in  actual  war  it  might 
have  been  assumed  that  the  British  started  with  an  advantage  in 
generalship.  Only  two  countries  had  had  large  and  recent  ac- 
quaintance with  war — Great  Britain  and  Russia,  but  Russia's 
experience  had  served  only  to  disclose  the  incapacity  of  her 
generals.  No  Russian  reputations  had  survived  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  The  only  general  engaged  in  that  war  who  was  given  a 
considerable  command  in  August,  1914,  was  Rennenkampf,  but  he 
disappeared  after  the  first  year  of  the  war.  The  case  was  otherwise 
with  the  British,  many  of  whose  officers  had  seen  fighting  in 
various  fields,  and  had  achieved  victory  in  most  of  them.  But  it 
might  also  have- been  doubted  whether  their  experience  of  war  had 
not  been  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain,  since  it  had  tended  to  make 
them  shape  their  methods  in  a  great  European  conflict  according 
lo  the  teaching  of  their  experience  in  colonial  war,  to  assume  that 
a  continental  war  was  different  only  in  scale  from  the  colonial  wars 
in  which  they  had  learned  their  lessons;  but  it  was  not  a  difference 
in  scale  only,  or  even  chiefly;  it  was  a  difference  in  character. 
Here  on  a  colossal  scale  was  a  war  that  bad  no  points  of  similarity 
with  the  rounding  up  of  dervishes  in  a  North  African  desert,  or  of 
Boer  farmers  on  a  South  African  veldt. 

■■PriDi^IpBl  Bonrces :  Maurice  Ijeon  in  The  American  Reviea  of  Revievtt, 
Clara  H.  Laughlio'e  "Foch  tbe  Man" ;  The  lAterarv  Digtet,  The  WorM,  The 
Tribune,  New  York;  Tie  WrrrlA  (London),  The  Tribttna  (Home),  The  Saliir- 
Sau  Reiiev}  (London)  ;  The  Temp*,  Fluaro  and  Journal  dea  DibaU,  ParlB; 
Associated  PregH  dlBpatcb. 
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Not  without  signiflcanee  was  the  fact  that,  while  the  war  in 
France  for  three  months  remained  in  a  fluid  state,  the  British 
achieved  some  success  in  it;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  operstioiiB 
in  1914  bore  some  resemblance  to  others  with  which  the  British 
Army  was  familiar,  that  army  proved  its  superior  skill.  Great 
Britain's  original  army,  altho  small,  consisted  of  the  most  seasoned 
soldiers  in  Europe,  and  the  demands  made  on  generalship  were 
demands  with  which  that  generalship  was  familiar.  History  may 
find  in  the  part  which  the  small  British  Army  played  in  the  re- 
treat to  the  Mame  one  of  the  momentous  siug-le  facts  of  the  war. 
The  Kaiser  there  flung  the  spear-head  of  his  army  at  the  British, 
and  the  attack  virtually  failed,  despite  its  mass  and  impetus,  not 
only  because  of  the  hard  stuff  of  which  the  British  Army  was 
composed,  but  because  in  that  phase  of  the  war  Sir  John  French, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  and  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  showed  them- 
selves masters  of  certain  kinds  of  craft  in  war.  Apprenticeship 
at  Colesberg  in  South  Africa  where  French  and  Haig  had  served 
together,  the  one  as  commander,  the  other  as  chief  of  staff,  had 
prepared  them  for  such  an  emergency.  It  would  be  no  extravagant 
claim  to  say  that  this  played  a  real  part  in  saving  France  in 
a  moment  of  supreme  crisis. 

Hardly  less  momentous  was  the  act  of  French  which  led  him 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  transfer  his  army  from  the  Aisne  to 
Flanders.  Here  was  an  act  of  consummate  daring,  one  which 
compelled  him  to  spread  out  his  line  so  thin  that,  as  one  might 
say,  one  could  see  rents  in  it.  The  risk  was  as  great  as  any  ever 
taken  up  by  a  general  in  the  field;  but  it  saved  Calais,  and  much 
more  than  Calais.  Few  know  how  narrow  that  margin  of  safety 
was,  how  near  at  the  end  of  ten  days'  struggle  before  Yprea  the 
power  of  resistance  had  approached  the  exhaustion  point;  how  in 
that  moment  it  was  the  courage  of  French  that  inspired  men  and 
ofiicera  alike  to  "hold  on"  until  aid  came  from  Foch  and  the 
surging  tide  of  the  German  attack  was  forced  to  fall  back  shat- 
tered and  prone. 

French,  who  had  led  the  British  Army  into  France  in  August, 
1914,  commanded  it  from  Mons  to  the  Mame,  and  from  the  Marne 
to  the  Aisne  and  the  Yser.  He  retired  after  the  battle  of  Looa 
in  December,  1915.  He  was  sixty-two  years  of  age  when  the  war 
began.  With  two  exceptions,  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  he  was 
probably. the  most  striking  military  figure  in  England.  An  event- 
ful career  had  led  him  to  India,  Africa,  and  Canada,  and  with 
brilliant  results.  In  the  Boer  War  he  was  the  one  British  general 
who  was  uniformly  successful.  His  soldiers  were  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  had  no  sleep.     During  the  siege  of  Kimherley  he 
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vas  shut  ap  in  Ladysmith,  with  Boer  lines  ever  circling  closer  wben 
no  letreat  was  possible  for  English  troops  even  if  they  bad 
aonght  it.  If  Kimberley,  with  its  treasure  of  diamonds,  was  to  be 
saved  from  the  Boers,  its  beleaguered  troops  had  to  be  relieved, 
and  French  apparently  was  the  only  man  who  could  accomplish 
that  feat.  The  Boers  were  then  permitting  trains  to  nm  out  of 
Ladysmith  in  order  to  carry  women  and  children  to  safe  places. 
In  one  of  these,  by  squeezing  himself  under  the  seat  of  a  second- 
class  carriage,  Frepch  managed  to  ma^e  his  escape.  Once  outside 
Boer  lines,  he  made  his  way  to  the  Cape  when  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  abont  eight  thousand  cavalrymen.  With  horses  dropping 
out  about  every  mile,  and  stopping  only  long  enough  to  annihilate 
any  Boer  force  that  was  sent  to  impede  their  progress,  these 
cavalrymen  swept  through  the  Free  State,  riding  day  and  night 
until  they  reached  Kimberley,  which  was  just  in  time  to  save  the 
place.     Two  days  more  would  have  seen  its  surrender. 

French's  family  intended  him  for  the  Church  but  when  he  was 
fourteen  he  chose  the  Navy  instead,  and  joined  the  Britannia, 
but  he  left  the  Navy  for  the  Army  in  1874.  He  commanded  the 
Nineteenth  Hussars  from  1889  to  1893,  rising  steadily  in  rank 
until,  in  1907,  he  was  made  Inspector-General  of  the  Forces,  and 
in  1913  Field-marshal,  His  once  fair  hair  had  now  become  gray, 
but  his  Irish  blue  eyes  had  not  lost  their  sparkle.  Devotion  to 
long  tramps  kept  down  the  extra  pounds  which  his  short,  stocky 
figure  had  showed  a  tendency  to  put  on.  It  had  been  said  that 
South  Africa,  where  French  ser\'ed  so  conspicuously,  ^as  the 
grave  of  military  reputations,  a  saying  older  than  the  second  Boer 
war,  but  it  was  that  war  which  gave  the  saying  the  signtfleance 
that  attached  to  it  afterward.  BuUer's  failure,  altho  moat  con- 
spicuous, was  only  typical  of  what  had  happened  in  earlier  stages 
of  the  war.  In  later  ones  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  tho  more  suc- 
cessful, can  not  be  said  to  have  added  to  their  reputations  in 
that  field.  There  was,  however,  one  exception  to  a  depressing 
rule — one  reputation  which  had  fonnd  in  South  Africa  not  a 
grave  but  a  birthplace.  That  was  French,  who  went  into  the 
Boer  war  unknown,  and  emerged  from  it  with  the  most  secure 
reputation  as  a  fighting  general  in  the  British  Army.  This  was 
no  reflection  on  Kitchener,  whose  success  was  that  of  an  organizer 
of  war  rather  than  of  a  general  in  the  field. 

Until  the  Boer  War  brought  the  British  Empire  to  a  crisis, 
French  had  languished  for  lack  of  promotion.  He  was  judged  on 
the  whole  an  unsafe  man  because  of  an  apparently  reckless  gift 
for  originality,  and  unsound  because  of  the  departures  he  had 
made  from  traditional  military  methods.     The  War  Office  disliked 
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certain  theories  he  had  r^arding  the  use  of  cavalry — for  example, 
his  suggestion  to  his  men  that  they  learn  to  fight  on  foot.  He 
was  passed  over  at  a  critical  moment  of  his  career  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  who  could  understand  nothing'  about  war  unless  Na- 
poleoD  had  endorsed  it.  Even  his  successes  discredited  him  with 
the  pedants  of  militarism,  because  those  successes  had  been  gained 
by  means  that  were  new  and  strange,  and  he  had  taken  gamblers' 
chances.  French's  spirit,  however,  was  not  that  of  the  gambler, 
but  that  of  adventure  itself.  For  this  reason  bis  boldness  was 
never  a  bet  on  a  proposition,  but  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
chances  that  were  in  hts  favor.  That  was  the  impression  French 
conveyed  to  Parisian  journalists  who  strove  afterward  to  explain 
him  to  the  Boulevards.  Anybody  could  see,  remarked  the  Figaro, 
that  French  was  essentially  Irish.  He  had  the  merry  Irish  eye,  the 
merry  Irish  laugh,  even  the  Irish  brogue.  His  gestures  were 
quick,  nervous,  and  eloquent.  Not  being  a  large  man,  French  did 
not  show  his  sixty-two  years  conspicuously.  He  shared  the  taste 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  cold  meat,  and  was  noted  for  a 
sweet  tooth  and  a  fondness  for  fiction.  His  favorite  authors  were 
French.  He  found  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  his  name  itself 
was  French,  since  his  favorite  authors,  his  favorite  landscapes, 
and  his  favorite  viands  were  all  French.  His  success  was  the  more 
enduring  because  it  was  won  in  a  human  and  unpretentious  way. 
He  had  not  the  grim  aloofness  of  commanders  like  Wellington  or 
Kitchener,  nor  did  he  cultivate  Napoleonic  arts.  But  he  was 
hardly  inferior  to  famous  commanders  in  conveying  one  impres- 
sion which  is  essential  to  all  successful  generals — an  impression 
that  he  had  in  him  the  secret  of  victory.  Without  that  an  army 
goes  into  battle  robbed  of  its  most  powerful  asset.  French  did 
not  convey  this  impression  by  enveloping  himself  in  an  atmosphere 
of  remoteness  and  mystery,  but  by  showing  a  sane,  balanced,  day- 
li^t-mind,  firm  in  judgments,  yet  open  to  conviction;  masterful, 
yet  without  the  blemi^  of  vanity  or  ambition;  profoundly  in- 
formed, yet  free  from  the  taint  of  the  mere  doctrinaire. 

Cooperation  among  allies  has  always  been  a  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult operation.  The  relations  of  French  and  Joffre  were  there- 
fore susceptible  to  strain  and  something  like  strain  appears  ^ 
times  to  have  occurred.  French  was  not  only  a  field-marshal,  and 
therefore  at  that  time  Joffre's  superior  in  rank,  but  he  had  entered 
the  war  with  a  reputation  established  on  the  field  of  battle,  while 
Joffre,  his  chief,  had  bad  no  experience  of  war  on  a  great  scale. 
Nevertheless,  the.  English  commander  gave  the  world  an  example 
of  loyalty,  not  merely  in  deed  and  word,  but  in  spirit.'^ 
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JOSEPH  SIMON  QALLIENI,  French  General  and  Militabt 

OOVEHNOB  OF  PaBIS 

Oallieni's  death  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  while  not  unexpected, 
for  he  bad  long  been  seriously  ill,  created  a  deep  impression  in 
France,  where  he  had  heen  idolized  by  the  people,  particularly  the 
poor,  and  was  regarded  aa  the  savior  of  Paris  in  those  critical 
days  of  August  and  September,  1914.  He  died  at  Versailles  after 
a  painful  illness  that  culminated  in  an  operation  for  transfusion 
of  the  blood,  which  gave  only  momentary  hope.  On  the  morrow 
of  the  defeat  of  the  British  and  French  at  Mons-Charleroi, 
Qflllieni  was  made  Military  Oovemor  of  Paris  and  during  the 
first  fortnight  that  he  held  this  office  a  turning-point  occurred  in 
modem  history.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  etake, 
millions  of  people  in  those  two  weeks  suffered  anguish  day  after 
day — a  period  crowded  with  private  and  public  tragedies.  No  one 
who  was  then  in  Paris  could  ever  forget  his  sensations,  nor  could 
he  forget  the  sligfit,  nervous,  yet  dominating  figure  of  the  man 
who,  well  knowing  that  the  old  circle  of  Paris  forts  was  unequal 
to  the  task  that  seemed  about  to  fall  to  them,  boldly  annooncefl 
that  he  would  defend  the  city  to  the  last.  Following  was  the 
proclamation  Qallieni  issued: 

Akhy  of  Paris  t    Inhabitant8  ov  PabisI 

The  members  of  the   Government  of  the  Republic   have 

left  Paris,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  national  defense. 

1  have  received  the  order  to   defend   Paris   against   the 

invader.     This  order  I  will  carry  out  to  the  end. 

Gallieni. 

The  last  few  words  of  that  manifesto  became  a  popular  French 
war  cry,  "Juaqu'au  bout."  Later  he  had  a  conversation  with  M. 
Millerand,  the  Minister  of  War.  "I  have  come  for  your  orders. 
Monsieur  le  Miniatre,"  said  he,  as  he  entered.  "If,  unfortunately, 
the  enemy  should  succeed  in  entering  Paris,  what  am  I  to  doT" 
To  which  Millerand  replied:  "Defend  Paris  quarter  by  quarter, 
house  by  house."  "And  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  retire  to  the 
south  side  of  the  river  I"  asked  Qallieni,  "Then  you  will  destroy 
the  bridges,"  said  the  minister.  "You  can  count  on  me,"  replied 
Gallieni,  and  the  conversation  ended.  A  witness  of  the  scene  com- 
pared Oallieni's  manner  to  that  of  Koatopehin  when  he  decided 
to  bum  Moscow  rather  than  yield  the  city  intact  to  Napoleon, 

The  French  Government  had  removed  to  Bordeaux,  and  with  it 
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h&d  gone  many  foreigners,  the  idle  rich,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
middle  class.  Parisians  in  general,  however,  remained  with,  and 
were  faithful  to,  their  Governor.  Never  before  nor  since  had  the 
city  presented  an  air  such  as  it  did  then  and  in  ensuing  months — 
an  air  of  quiet  dignity,  of  serene  and  spacions  self-possessioD. 
Paris  was  not  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  against  a  Oennan 
flood.  Modem  artillery,  if  nothing  else,  had  rendered  her  circle 
of  forts  little  more  than  a  nominal  defense.  As  the  public  had 
known  nothing  of  what  was  being  done  in  preparation  for  a 
counterstroke  on  the  Mame,  the  appointment  of  Oallieni  came  as 
a  great  relief.  It  meant  a  defense  to  the  end.  Every  morning 
gangs  of  laborers  left  Paris  in  tourist  motor  char-ih-bancs  to  work 
in  throwing  up  trench-defenses.  Countless  indications  showed 
that  Gallieni  was  preparing  to  defend  the  city  inch  by  inch.  When 
flnally  Kluck  swept  down  to  the  southeast,  ignoring  the  capital 
and  exposing  his  Sank,  Maunoury's  army  was  hurried  fontard  by 
every  available  means  of  transport  until,  on  the  Ourcq,  it  played 
a  momentous  part  in  winning  the  coming  victory.  All  the  oi^aniz- 
ing  and  administrative  ability  of  Oallieni  had  been  displayed  in 
that  flanking  operation. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Oallieni  did  so  much  to  save  Paris 
were  capable  of  two  interpretations.  All  military  critics  admitted 
that  he  saved  the  city,  but  some  declared  that  if  he  had  carried 
out  Joffre's  orders  exactly  he  would  have  done  more — he  would 
have  captured  Kiuck.  Joffre,  with  "clairvoyant  strategy,"  had 
foreseen  that  the  German  right  would  press  on  until  it  reached 
the  outer  fortifications  of  Paris  and  then  would  swing  to  the 
southeast  in  an  attempt  to  ecoircle  the  city.  He  knew  that  Ger- 
man lines  of  communication  eould  not  at  once  supply  the  neces- 
sary men,  nor  the  heavy  guns,  for  a  siege,  and  that  in  the  in- 
terval he  could  capture  Kluck's  army.  For  this  eventuality,  he 
had  caused  Gallieni  to  prepare  a  picked  body  of  fighting  men — 
mostly  colonials  from  Tunis — who  at  the  critical  moment 
were  to  deploy  east  of  the  capital  in  the  direction  of  Chalons, 
thereby  cutting  ofE  the  Germans  south  of  the  line. 

The  Germans  advanced  exactly  as  Joffre  had  foreseen.  They 
reached  the  outer  fortifications  on  September  3,  and  then  swung^ 
to  the  southeast,  enveloping  La  Fert^,  Suzanne,  and  Vitry  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  Next  day  Joffre  sent  an  order  to  division  commanders, 
"Prepare  to  advance,"  intending  that  they  should  atifFen  their 
lines  and  await  further  orders.  On  that  day  Maunoury,  who 
commanded  the  French  left  north  of  Paris,  sent  word  to  Gallieni 
that  his  positions  were  in  jeopardy,  and  Gallieni,  collecting  every 
available  motor-car  in  Paris,   rushed   all   his   reserve   troops   to 
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Uaunoury's  relief,  and  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  Klack's  flank 
at  the  Ourcq.  The  French  front  in  the  aoutheast,  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  Germans  weakening,  not  only  "stiffened,"  but 
through  the  stroke  delivered  by  Foch  roUed  the  Qermana  back, 
and  the  later  phase  of  the  battle,  which  turned  their  retreat  into 
a  rout,  was  fought.  Paris  had  been  saved,  but  Kluck's  army 
escaped. 

During  the  first  months  of  the  war  Gallieni,  as  the  Military 
Governor  of  Paris,  not  only  reconstructed  the  fortifications  and 
prepared  defenses  for  the  city  from  aviation  attacks,  but  as  the 
city  became  a  great  clearing-house  for  wounded,  troops,  and  sup- 
plies, it  became  his  duty  to  facilitate  all  things  pertaining  to 
movements.  In  November,  1915,  when  the  Trench  Cabinet  was 
reconstructed  Gallieni  became  Minister  of  War,  succeeding  M, 
MiUerand.  Here  his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  administrator  was 
again  shown.  In  February  he  took  over  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Aviation,  but  shortly  afterward  was  taken  ill  and 
compelled  to  resign  on  March  16.  After  that  he  remained  ill  in 
the  Military  Hospital  at  Yersaillea,  and  there  he  died. 

Among  many  dramatic  episodes  in  Gallieni's  life  was  his  de- 
fense in  1871,  with  Commandant  Lambert,  of  the  house  called 
"Les  DemiSres  Cartouches" — the  Last  Cartridges — which  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  De  NeuvOle's  famous  paintings.  Gallieni 
was  born,  so  to  speak,  with  a  knapsack  in  his  cradle.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  Army,  his  father  being  an  officer,  and  was  sent  to 
a  school  on  a  military  foundation.  Later  he  passed  out  of  St.  Cyr 
to  a  commission  in  the  Army  just  as  the  Empire  had  become  in- 
volved in  war  with  Germany,  The  date  of  his  appointment  was 
the  fatal  July  15,  1870.  He  fought  with  General  Faidherhe  in 
one  or  two  engagements  in  which  the  Colonial  Infantry  dis- 
tinguished itself.  Later,  Faidherbe  became  his  chief  in  the  Sudan, 
and  he  grew  to  be  remarkably  like  his  distinguished  chief  in 
ways  of  thought  and  action.  In  Senegal  and  on  the  Niger  he  was 
known  as  a  great  colonial  soldier  and  administrator.  In  Mada- 
gascar he  conquered  by  persuasion  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms. 
There  was  never  a  greater  humanitarian  engaged  in  the  business 
of  war.  Not  even  Joffre,  whom  he  resembled  closely  in  origin 
and  attainments,  excelled  him  in  a  fine  quality  of  heart  allied  to 
a  fine  quality  of  head.  Like  the  Commander-in-Chief  he  was  a 
southerner,  having  been  bom  in  a  small  town  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  so  in  origin  resembled  Joffre,  Foch,  Pau,  Castelnau,  and  Petain. 
Like  Joffre,  Gallieni  was  a  silent  man.  Summers  spent  in  the 
Sudan  and  -on  the  high  plains  of  Madagascar  sat  lightly  on  him. 
Bahind  a  "pince-nez"  bridging  a  pointed  nose  in  a  rather  gaunt 
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faee,  he  bad  a  cold  and  penetrating  eye.  One  deciphered  energy 
in  those  features. 

Qallieni's  figure,  tall  and  slim,  was  quite  destitute  of  that 
corpulence  which  defined  Joffre.  He  was  "elegant,"  as  the  French' 
say.  A  touch  of  the  courtly  characterized  his  every  gesture.  He 
spoke  the  language  of  the  salon,  liked  flowers  and  poetry,  looked 
discriminatingly  at  pictures  through  eye-glassea  set  gracefully  upon 
a  prominent  nose.  His  eyes  were  blue,  but  with  a  suggestion  of 
green,  his  voice  ingratiating.  His  manners  made  one  see  why  the 
French  have  so  just  a  reputation  for  politeness.  His  was  eool 
politeness,  not  curt,  and  yet  su^ested  the  man  who  was  master 
of  himself  and  others.  Never  was  he  seen  unkempt,  bedraggled, 
or  ungroomed.  His  physical  endurance  was  simply  incompatible 
with  the  whiteness  of  his  hair,  the  paleness  of  his  face — 
which  tropical  suns  had  failed  to  tan — and  the  delicacy  of  his 
frame.  He  wore  a  uniform  like  a  beau,  acting,  talking,  and 
seeming  the  courtier.  He  looked  like  a  carpet  commander  such  as 
graced  the  palace  of  the  "Sun  King"  on  days  of  grand  balls  and 
diplomatic  receptions. 

The  similarity  between  the  career  of  Kitchener  and  that  of 
Gallieni,  both  of  whom  rendered  great  services  early  in  the  war  ■ 
and  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  was  often  commented 
on.  Each  found  himself  an  ofl^cer  at  an  early  age,  stru^ling- 
along  ill-defined  frontiers  in  Africa,  coming  into  collision  with 
Mohammedan  despots,  .asserting  a  dubious  sovereignty  over  un- 
charted oases,  ascending  mysterious  rivers,  attacking  interior 
capitals  against  tremendous  odds.  Each  passed  in  due  time  from 
Africa  to  Asia,  but  Kitchener  emerged  first  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
when  discovery  of  bim  by  Lord  Cromer  marked  him  as  an  "arrival." 
Gallieni  did  not  come  into  his  own  until  he  went  to  Tonkin.  In 
the  prime  of  life  he  came  into  collision  with  the  Chinese,  and 
acquired  from  the  Chinese  that  "mandarin  manner"  which  be- 
came so  marked  in  his  gestures  and  deportment,  an  ineffable  ease 
of  bearing  in  trying  situations  which  would  have  left  him  unmfHed 
when  the  house  was  afire. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic  of  him  than  his 
refusal  to  go  to  Madagascar,  nnless  he  could  be  an  absolute  despot 
over  the  whole  island.  He  made  Madagascar  a  French  "posses- 
sion," until  the  name  Gallieni  became  a  household  word  among 
the  French  in  that  island.  Functionaries  from  the  Colonial  OfRce 
went  out  to  investigate  him,  only  to  return  with  enthusiasm  for 
bis  personality.  Characteristic  of  him  was  the  enthusiasm  he 
imparted  to  subordinates.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  contrast  to 
Kitchener  who,  on  the  whole,  was  not  popular  with  the  men  with 
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'whom  he  had  to  work.  OaJlieni  was  of  the  accessible,  smiling,  in- 
dulgent type,  ready  enough  to  forward  anyone's  ambition,  t^ing 
the  day's  work  as  an  adventure.  He  was  charming  to  the  young 
and  indulgent  to  the  inexperienced.  Kitchener  buried  himself  in 
&  back  room,  gave  orders  by  indirection,  and  dined  in  solitary 
state. 

Qallieni  was  fond  of  the  theater,  graceful  as  a  dancer,  read 
poetry,  was  awift  and  resourceful,  and  a  dominating  figure  at  a 
council  of  war,  partly  because  of  his  "charm,"  also  because  of 
the  snbtlety  and  plausibility  he  showed  in  defending  propositions. 
He  tbou^t  Joffre  too  cautious,  "Yon  ought  to  be  in  Uadagascar, 
General,"  said  the  stout  commander  to  the  thin  one  in  1915,  after 
a  discussion  of  some  new  conception  he  had  outlined  as  the  War 
Minister.  "No,  General,"  said  Gallieni  smilingly,  "by  this  time 
I  ought  to  be  in  Berlin."  He  had.  a  pretty  little  home  at  La 
Gabelle,  in  a  rolling  French  valley  near  Saint  Raphael,  where 
domestic  bereavement  had  not  escaped  him.  Diatinguiabed  as  was 
his  career,  the  financial  results  had  been  inadequate  and  be  died 
poor.  With  him  there  passed  away  a  fine  servant  of  France  whose 
career  embraced  three  great  periods  of  French  history— the  tragic 
moment  of  defeat  in  1870,  the  Colonial  renaissance,  and  the  World 
War.  His  part  in  the  war  of  1870  was  modest,  but  in  the  sorrows 
of  that  tragedy  he  acquired  some  of  the  patriotic  fire  from  which 
rose  into  action  the  France  of  1914.  He  showed  the  faith  that 
was  in  him  in  the  long  years  of  service  that  he  gave  for  building 
up  and  consolidating  the  French  Colonial  Empire  in  Africa.** 

THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE 

Perhaps  the  most  unattractive  royal  figure  in  Europe  when  the 
war  began  was  the  German  Crown  Prince,  then  thirty-two  years 
old,  his  best-known  intellectual  accomplishment  being  a  profound 
admiration  for  Napoleon.  He  believed  thorougldy  in  rule  l>y 
divine  right  for  himself  as  well  as  for  Napoleon.  He  once  made 
a  dramatic  speech  before  the  Reichstag,  dissenting  from  a  proposal 
by  the  Chancellor  that  a  peaceful  settlement  could  be  made  with 
France  about  Morocco.  '  This  at  once  made  him  a  leader  of  the 
war-seeking  element  and  incidentally  got  him  into  friction  with 
his  father.  He  was  tall,  slim,  and  impulsive,  his  full  name 
Frederick-William- Victor-August-Emst.  Queen  Victoria  was  not 
only  bis  great-grandmotlier,  but  bis  godmother.  He  had  com- 
pleted a  course  of  instruction  at  Ploen,  and  like  his  father  and 
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grandfather,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  had  studied  at  Bonn.  '  Com- 
pleting university  studies  in  1903,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of 
travel  in  many  lands,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  training  for  future 
responsibilities,  was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Potsdam  local  adminis- 
tration, to  the  Pmssiau  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  to  the  Foreign  Offlee.  In  1905  he  married  the  Duchess 
Cecelia  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  The  Kaiser  was  quoted  as 
having  once  said  of  him,  "Well,  William  is  no  diplomat,  I  will 
admit;  but  I  believe  the  fellow  has  marrow  in  his  bones.  He 
will  turn  out  to  be  our  Moltke  yet." 

The  adage  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  bis  valet  was  strikingly 
proved  in  the  case  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
soUem.  After  he  Hed  to  Holland,  in  November,  191S,  to  be  in- 
terned there  on  a  lonely  island,  as  Napoleon  had  been  on  another 
island,  the  impressions  of  one  Felix,  a  former  servitor  of  his, 
were  given  in  an  interview  with  Edgar  M.  Moore,  who  also  had 
known  him  from  having  played  before  him  in  Berlin  as  a  pro- 
fessional banjoist.  "If  any  one  had  formed  a  regiment  for  him 
in  platoons,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  "he  couldn't  by  his  own  commands 
have  done  so  much  as  march  it  down  a  perfectly  straight  street, 
let  alone  halting  or  turning  it,  had  he  found  a  stone  wall  at  the 
end.  He  was  railroaded  through  Bonn  and  the  military  colleges. 
He  hated  a  uniform  and  wouldn't  have  one  on  when  he  could 
avoid  it.  What  he  liked  best  as  to  clothes  was  to  lounge  in 
English  tweeds.  At  a  first  meeting  you'd  have  taken  him — his 
English  was  perfect,  absolutely  clean  of  accent — for  an  English 
squire  from  the  countryside.  He  was  what  Americans  used  to 
call  an  Anglomaniac.  He  never  dreamed  of  posing  as  a  German 
warrior  of  blood  and  iron;  he  preferred  to  ape  the  English 
'Johnny,'  the  kind  of  chap  who  used  to  hang  around  the  stage- 
door  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  When  in  Berlin  you  could  always 
find  him  at  night  in  one  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  expensive 
night-life  caffe.  He  never  ate  very  much  for  fear  of  losing  his 
slim  waist  and  I  never  knew  of  his  taking  enough  to  make  him 
drunk.  He  had  a  favorite  brand  of  whisky — an  English  brand, 
of  course. 

"After  you  had  known  him  a  while,"  Mr.  Moore  went  on  with 
his  report  of  what  the  servitor  had  told  hiin,  "you  would  have 
realized  that  his  mind  was  the  mind  of  a  rather  dull  boy  of 
fourteen.  I  don't  mean  just  mere  silliness.  I  mean  that  this  kind 
of  thinking  was  as  far  as  he  could  go.  His  ego,  his  vanity,  was 
exactly  of  that  boyish  kind.  He  was  like  a  bragging  kid  in  the 
recesB-yard.  Felix,  the  valet,  told  me  that  what  he  liked  to  read 
was  Nick  Carter's  books  in  German  translations.     Yon  could  buy 
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them  in  Berlin  for  ten  pfennigs  a  nnmber,  at  little  notion  shops. 
Fritz  always  had  a  Btack  of  them  on  his  dtessii^-table.  Felix 
nsed  to  keep  accounts  for  him.  He  had  an  income  of  $50,000  and 
when  it  gave  out  he  would  borrow  where  he  could.  Banks  and 
money-lenders  generally  were  shy  of  him,  for  they  knew  him;  but 
of  course  the  shops  had  to  give  him  unlimited  credit,  so  he  would 
buy  expensive  jewelry,  furs  and  things  on  credit,  and  then  pawn 
or  Bell  them  for  ready  cash." 

When  Mr.  Moore  and  his  partners  were  summoned  to  play  in 
private  before  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Prince  would  take  part  in 
the  performance  by  playing  a  guitar.  He  could  play  a  little  and 
had  a  fair  eai'.  "We  kept  down  to  him  and  covered  him  on  bis 
breaks.  He  could  play  in  the  keys  of  G,  D,  and  F,  but  not  in 
B-flat.  He  was  always  going  to  leara  that,  but  he  never  did, 
'Ragtime,'  as  he  called  me  from  our  first  meeting-,  he  once  said 
to  me,  "how  am  I  making  otitV  to  which  I  aaid  if  anything  ever 
went  wrong  with  him  in  the  princing  business  he  could  have  a 
job  with  our  band  at  any  time.  That  tickled  him  to  death,  and 
whenever  he  afterward  had  us  play  anywhere,  or  came  across  us  in 
one  of  the  cafes,  he  would  stand  up  and  grin  and  call  out  to 
everybody,  Tlagtinie  says  if  I'm  ever  out  of  luck  I  can  always  get 
a  job  with  the  band,'    And  then  be  would  guffaw, 

"It  wasn't  long  before  I  got  to  know  well  the  Prince's  valet, 
Felix  Makadoff,  whom  a  Russian  once  called  'the  perfect  valet,'  He 
was  a  godsend  to  Fritz,  About  half  his  time  was  spent  in  cover- 
ing some  of  Fritz's  tracks,  or  getting  him  out  of  serapes  or  raising 
money  for  him,  Felix  was  the  highest  type  of  bis  class  of  servant. 
He  had  sen-ed  the  Grand  Duke  Boris  of  Russia  and  other  notabili- 
tiea,  and  knew  the  courts  of  Europe  so  well  from  the  backstairs 
side  that  powerful  diplomats  would  have  given  their  stars  for 
his  opportunities.  He  spoke  four  languages  and  had  had  a  first-  ■ 
rate  education.  Later  Fritz  quarreled  with  Felix  and  turned  him 
off,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  service  without  a  pension  and 
without  so  much  as  a  letter  of  recommendation.  That  was  Frilz 
all  over.  He  didn't  care  for  his  position,  bis  future  responsibilities, 
his  father  and  mother,  or  his  wife,  or  his  children,  or  anybody 
or  anything  but  himself  and  his  hobbies,  principally  his  sports, 

"According  to  Felix,  the  Kaiser  used  to  send  for  him  and  try 
to  draw  him  out  about  Fritz  and  what  he  was  thinking  and 
planning.  Once  Felix  was  shaving  the  Kaiser  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  a  race-meeting,  when  the  Crown  Prince  had  been  en- 
tered to  ride  his  own  horse  in  a  steeplechase  over  a  dangerous 
course.  The  horse  was  young  and  mettlesome  and  the  Prince's 
father  and  mother  were  panic-stricken  that  he. should  have  taken 
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gncli  a  risk.  The  Kaiser  sent  for  Fritz  while  Fellz  was  in  tbe 
room  and  said,  'Your  mother  and  I  ask  that  you  withdraw  your 
entry.'  'Do  yoat'  says  Fritz.  'Well,  I  can't,  that's  all;  my  friends 
know  I'm  going  to  ride,  and  a  fine  fool  I'd  look,  wouldn't  It' 
'I  forbid  your  riding,'  said  the  Kaiser.  Fritz  didn't  say  anything, 
but  just  knocked  the  ash  off  his  English  eigaret.  'As  your 
Kmperor,'  stormed  the  Kaiser,  1  command  yon  to  withdraw!' 
As  Fritz  went  out  he  said,  'Command  away!'  over  his  shoulder. 
'Emperor  or  no  Emperor,  I'm  going  to  ride  that  race  if  I  lose 
the  crown  I'    And  he  did  it,  too. 

"Nobody  ever  was  able  to  discipline  Fritz.  He  may  have 
been  sent  away  at  times  to  fortresses.  If  he  was,  it  made  no  im- 
pression. It  wasn't  that  he  was  spoiled;  it  was  natural;  the  thing 
was  in  bim.  He'd  have  bis  way,  he'd  do  as  he  pleased,  or  die. 
Naturally  the  army  men  detested  him.  Their  name  for  him  was 
'Cockney  Fritz,'  and  they  made  no  bones  of  it.  He  wouldn't 
smoke  a  German-made  eigaret,  altbo  you  could  get  them  as  good 
as  any  in  the  world.  Hi  a  were  made  for  him  in  London.  So 
were  his  clothes  and  shoes,  and  everything  else  that  could  be  made 
there.  Felix  came  to  any  quantity  of  clothes  through  him.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Felix  he  told  me  he  had  enough  clothes  saved  up 
to  last  bim  the  rest  of  his  life.  Fritz  so  loved  England  that  he  used 
to  slip  over  there  incognito  a  lot  oftener  than  the  public  ever 
knew.  He'd  take  Felix  along  and  they'd  see  a  big  prize-fight  or 
attend  the  Henley  races,  or  some  other  sporting  event.  Then 
they'd  do  a  show  and  London  by  lamplight  and  come  home  next 
day.  Fritz  used  to  say  again  and  again  that  he'd  love  to  live  in 
England." 

FIELD-MARSHAL  VON  HAESLEE 

When  the  war  began  the  Crown  Prince  was  entrusted  with 
nominal  command  of  the  army  which  invaded  France  by  crossing 
Luxemburg  and  reaching  France  at  Longwy.  It  was  his  command 
that  made  the  long  and  fruitless  assault  on  Verdun  in  1916. 
Only  in  a  titular  sense  was  he  the  director  of  these  assaults.  The 
operations  were  in  reality  under  control  of  Marshal  von  Haesler, 
one  of  the  oldest  commanders  in  the  German  army,  if  not  the 
oldest,  his  age  variously  stated  at  from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-nine, 
reference  books  not  agreeing  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  was 
old  enough,  however,  to  have  been  in  the  war  against  Denmark 
ia  1864.  Haesler's  rotund  form  and  the  severity  of  his  facial  ex- 
pression combined  to  make  bim  one  of  the  "figures"  in  militarist 
Germany.      "The    old   guardian    of    the   Moselle,"    Germans    often 
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called  bim.  It  was  Baesler'B  bntiinesa  to  advise  the  Crown  Prince. 
All  agreed  that  the  Crown  Prince  needed  him  and  that  he  took 
the  advice  offered.  Gossip  said  Haegler  was  the  most  abstemions- 
war-hoise  in  the  empire.  For  fifty  years  he  had  risen  every 
morning  at  five  to  drink  a  glass  of  milk  and  swallow  two  raw 
eggB.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  he  ate  a  small  piece  of  steak  and 
a  eup  of  broth.  Characteristic  of  him  was  an  anecdote  that  in- 
cluded Prince  Henry,  the  Kaieer'a  brother.  At  an  annnal  maneuver 
Prince  Henry  had  been  asked  to  come  to  Haesler  at  eight  in  the 
evening.  Wben  he  arrived,  he  had  to  wait  until  nine,  and  then 
found  that  he  and  all  Haealer's  guests  were  to  sit  down  to  a  glass  of 
water  and  an  apple.  "This,"  said  the  old  man,  "is  set  before  yon 
as  a  practical  lesson  in  war  conditions,  when  absolute  necessities 
only  can  be  obtained  and  appetites,  like  baggage,  must  be  re- 
stricted." "His  Highness  alone,"  added  the  General,  "having  a 
special    claim,    may    eat    two    apples    and    drink    two    glasses    of 

In  his  capaci^  of  inspector,  Haesler  for  years  was  the  terror 
of  German  soldiers.  If  he  was  to  inspect  a  garrison  at  some 
place,  such  as  Morhange,  he  would  board  a  train  that  did  not 
stop  there,  and  then,  just  before  getting  to  Morhange,  would  have 
the  train  halted  under  an  emergency  signal  be  had  ordered.  Fined 
as  he  would  be  for  having  stopt  a  train,  he  wonld  pay  the  con- 
dnctor  the  regular  amount  of  a  hundred  marks  and  then  rush  off 
to  the  barracks.  On  returning  to  Berlin  he  would  insist  on  re- 
payment of  his  hundred  marks,  turning  the  administration  upside 
down  until  he  got  the  money.  Haesler  was  known  to  think  a  long 
time  before  spending  a  mark.  In  the  war  he  sometimes  wore  a 
suit  of  clothes  that  he  had  bought  thirty  years  before  and  a  hat 
that  his  father  wore  in  another  century.  Candor  was  his  least 
liked  trait  and  Emperor  William  had  as  much  reason  as  any  one  to  be 

Soldiers,  according  to  Haesler,  should  eat  very  little.  Eating  he 
r^arded  as  a  bad  habit.  "March  a  lot,  eat  a  little,  and  shoot  all 
the  time,"  was  his  motto.  He  made  his  own  corps  a  model  of 
efficiency,  knowing  none  of  the  caste  distinctions  common  among 
Prussians,  and  yet  maintaining  an  admirable  discipline.  His 
personal  ascendancy  was  absolute,  a  circumstance  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  deformity  and  invalidism.  Once  in  the  saddle 
he  seemed  a  part  of  the  horse.  He  was  indulgent  to  men  in  the 
ranks,  but  severe  with  his  staff.  Thus  he  reversed  an  order 
usual  among  Prussian  military  magnates,  being  considerate  to 
inferiors,  grim  to  equals,  and  merciless  to  superiors,  not  excepting 
the   Emperor  himself,    whose   "conceptions"   he   sometimes   openly 
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laughed  at  in  conference  with  the  general  staff.  Not  manj  years 
before  the  war,  he  once  ordered  maneuvers  near  the  town  of 
Siereek,  where  many  lines  of  trenches  had  been  dug:,  and  a  blue 
corps  was  on  the  defensive  theoretically  for  a  whole  week  living 
on  dry  br«ad.  On  going  his  rounds,  Haesler  saw  an  improvised 
table,  made  from  a  plank  and  four  sticks,  around  which  several 
officers  sat  on  boxes,  eating  sansage.  "Do  yon  gentlemen  think 
yon  are  in  a  lady's  boudoirf"  roared  Haesler,  as  he  forced  his 
horse  against  and  over  the  table.  "The  Sixteenth  Army  Corps  is 
not  a  school  of  domestic  manners,"  he  added ;  "it  is  an  instttation 
that  teaches  trench  life."  Not  daring  to  offer  an  apology,  the 
offending  officers,  when  the  old  man  disappeared  over  the  brow  of 
a  bill,  were  said  to  have  vented  their  feelings  in  a  single  untranslat- 
able word;  HeUigkreuzkanonenbombengrawithageldonnervietter- 
elemetUnockeinmal !" 

Between  this  old  man  and  the  one-time  heir  to  the  imperial 
throne  there  long  existed  warm  affection.  Alone  among  marshals, 
Kaesler  took  seriously  the  conception  attributed  to  the  Crown 
Prince  that  Verdun  was  the  true  German  objective  in  1914. 
Stories  were  cnrrent  of  the  fury  with  which  he  had  received  the 
decision  of  the  General  Staff  in  August,  1914,  to  make  the  rush 
toward  Paris  through  Belgium.  The  road  to  Paris,  he  believed,  lay 
through  Verdnn.  On  the  basis  of  a  common  purpose  before 
Verdun  he  and  the  young  Prince  were  in  firm  alliance.  The  long 
and  futile  drive  of  1916  was  believed  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
very  soul  of  Haesler.  The  grimness  of  the  fray,  its  implacable 
continuity,  its  steady  hail  of  projectiles,  its  stem  unyielding  ad- 
vance, its  disdain  of  all  cost  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
atteck — these  manifested  the  mood  of  Haesler  in  war.  In  great 
contrast  as  a  man  to  the  Crown  Prince  who  was  gentle,  smiling, 
boyish,  and  gay;  Haesler's  devotion  to  the  Prince  illustrated  the 
familiar  attraction  of  opposites.  Haesler  never  read  a  hook,  ex- 
cept the  manual,  and  his  favorite  relaxation  was  the  society  of 
horsea.1' 

SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG,  British  Field-Makshal  and  Comkakdek 
OF  BamsH  Abuies  in  France  and  BsLainu;  Now  an  Eari. 

For  Sir  Douglas  Haig  the  utmost  that  conid  have  been  claimed 
in  1915  was  that,  of  the  men  in  the  running  for  Field-Marshal 
French's  place  when  French  retired,  he  alone  bad  survived  among 
British   generals   as   a  thinkable   substitute.      Sir  Ian    Hamilton's 

"Adapted  from  an  »rtlcle  by  AlcTa-nder  Harv«;  In  Cnrrent  Opdrtwn; 
based  oa  othera  In  tbe  Oaulol*,  VoCin  and  Figara  (ParU).  and  Tbv  Bun  and 
The  lAteran/  Olgeit    (New  Yorfc). 
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reputation  bad  been  eclipsed  by  the  tragic  episode  of  tlie  Dar- 
daaelles.  Sir  Hoiaee  Smith-Dorrien,  wbose  handling  of  the  Secon<} 
Army  Corps  in  the  retroat  to  the  Marne  was  a  brilliant  feature 
of  that  exploit,  had  been  removed  to  a  home  command  and  then 
sent  to  German  East  Africa  as  the  result  of  a  collision  of  tempera- 
ment, as  well  as  of  opinion,  with  hia  stafF.  Sir  William  Robertson, 
Chief  of  the  General  StafF,  was  felt  to  be  more  adapted  to  the 
work  of  initiating  strategy  than  for  executive  command  in  the 
field.  Thus  no  one  really  challenged  the  claim  of  Haig.  He  had 
been  regarded  as  something  of  a  favorite  of  fortune  since  hia 
career  bad  been  one  of  unusnal  advancement.  Exceptionally  late 
in  entering  the  army — he  had  not  only  taken  a  public-school 
course,  bat  had  gone  to  Oxford — it  was  not  until  1S85  that  he 
joined  the  Seventh  Hnasars,  and  even  then  his  career  as  a  soldier 
was  threatened  by  the  refusal  of  the  medical  board  to  admit  him 
to  the  Staff  Collie  on  the  ground  that  be  was  color-blind,  a  de- 
cision overruled  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  commander-in- 
chief. 

Haig  first  saw  active  service  in  the  Nile  Expedition  in  which 
be  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Atbara  and  Khartoum.  In  the 
South  African  War  he  was  French's  right-hand  man,  serving  as 
chief  of  staff  in  operations  about  Colesberg  which  prepared  the 
way  for  Lord  Eoberts's  advance.  He  continued  his  association 
with  French  in  the  work  of  the  cavalry  division  when  that  ad- 
vance began,  and  became  ultimately  deputy-assistant  adjutant- 
general.  After  the  South  African  War  he  went  to  the  War 
Office  as  director  of  military  training,  was  then  appointed  chief 
of  the  general  staff  in  India,  and  in  1911,  while  still  under  fifty, 
was  called  to  take  the  coveted  Aldershot  command.  There  was  an 
undercurrent  of  complaint  in  the  service  at  his  rapid  progress. 
Suggestions  were  not  wanting  that  court  influences  had  been  at 
work  in  his  favor,  suggestions  which  had  root  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  married  the  Hon,  Dorothy  Vivian,  who  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  Queen  Alexandra,  Personal  contact  with  him,  however, 
and  a  study  of  his  career  disabused  most  candid  minds  of  the  idea 
that  Haig's  progress  had  been  a  matter  of  mere  social  good 
fortune.'* 

In  the  World  War  Haig  was  active  from  the  outset,  engaged  in 
what  was,  or  might  become,  intensive  fighting,  and  often  of  the 
most  desperate  character.  Few  soldiers  in  history  had  been  ex- 
posed to  greater  strain  than  he  endured  and  triumphed  over  dur- 
ing four  years  and  three  raonthB  of  war.  About  all  that  had  been 
known  of  him,  however,  outside  France,  was  that  his  name  had 

"A.  G.  Gardiner  in  Tht  Century  Uagatine. 


FtELI>-MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG 
At  home  with  bli  family  at  Eaatcott.  Surrey,  Eaglaod,  after  I 
Halg,  In  August,  1916,  was  made  an  Earl 
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figured  a  good  deal  in  headlines.  "D.  Haig"  was  the  simple  wa; 
in  which  he  signed  his  name.  "We  have  all  passed  through  many 
dark  days,"  he  said  in  an  address  to  his  troops  after  the  successfol 
and  decisive  offensive  of  October  8,  1918.  "Please  God  these  never 
will  return."  One  of  those  dark  days  was  April  12,  1918,  when 
the  British  army  was  fighting  for  its  life  in  the  Ypres  sector, 
hut  always  indomitably.  That  was  the  occasion  when  Haig  issued 
hia  famous  "back  to  the  wall"  order,  in  which  he  also  said,  with 
a  simplicity  having  something  of  the  sublime  in  it : 

"Many  among  us  now  are  tired.  To  those  I  would  say  that 
victory  will  belong  to  the  side  which  holds  out  the  longest.  The 
French  Army  is  moving  rapidly  and  in  great  force  to  our  support. 
There  is  no  other  course  open  to  us  but  to  fight  it  out.  Every 
position  must  be  held  to  the  last  man.  There  must  be  no  re- 
tirement." 

With  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien,  his  fellow  corps  commander,  Haig 
more  than  once  saved  the  British  Army  during  its  retreat  from 
Mons.  Major  Ernest  W.  Hamilton,  historian  of  that  retreat,  has 
said  that  "one  hundred  Victoria  Crosses  were  earned  for  every 
one  that  was  given."  One-third  of  Britain's  little  army  of  that 
time  now  sleep  their  long  sleep  in  France,  Smith-Dorrien,  whose 
health  broke  down  under  the  strain,  and  Haig,  the  man  of  iron, 
vied  with  each  other  in  fighting  rear-guard  actions  until  flesh  and 
blood  could  endure  no  more.  The  escape  of  remnants  of  certain 
British  brigades  bordered  on  the  miraculous.  "We  shall  have  to 
hold  on  here  for  a  while  if  we  all  die  for  it,"  said  Haig  on  one 
desperate  occasion.  The  iirst  battle  of  Ypres,  in  1914,  was  as 
touch-and-go  a  business  as  anything  experienced  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons.  The  Seventh  Division,  which  was  12,000  strong  when 
it  left  England,  lost  336  officers  out  of  400,  and  9,664  men.  On 
the  darkest  day,  when  all  seemed  lost,  down  the  Men  in  road 
galloped  Haig  and  his  small  escort  of  the  Seventeenth  Lancers, 
shells  falling  thick  about  them.  He  had  gone  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  encourage  his  faltering  troops,  a  general's  place  being 
behind  the  line.  On  the  battle  of  the  Somme,  in  WW,  which  he 
fought  with  tried  as  well  as  with  green  troops,  Haig's  fame  will 
perhaps  rest  most  securely.  Ntf  fiercer  long  battle  was  ever  fought. 
On  the  Somme  the  enemy  had  to  be  pried  out  of  one  Gibraltar  after 
another;  driven  from  one  Plevna  after  another,  but  the  British, 
under  Haig,  moved  relentlessly  forward;  their  losses  some  500,000, 
German  losses  much  greater.  If  Haig  ever  showed  a  trace  of  the 
tremendous  strain,  nobody  made  mention  of  the  fact. 

This  Scottish  gentleman,  son  of  John  Haig  of  Ramomie,  in 
Fifeshire,    who    in    this    war    at    one    time    commanded    2,000,000 
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Britiali  and  Colonial  troops,  was  in  the  prime  of  life  at  fifty- 
Bevea,  tall,  litbe,  well  knit,  a  consummate  horseman^  fair  of  com- 
plexion, bine  of  eye,  Id  manner  gracious,  reserved,  and  kindly. 
"I  have  rarely  seen  a  masculine  face  so  handsome  and  yet  so 
strong,"  said  one  who  tried  to  interview  him.  He  shunned  pub- 
licity. He  was  a  knigjit  of  the  prized  Order  of  tbe  Thistle, 
Modest  and  indifferent  to  fame,  Haig  was  among  the  great  com- 
manders whom  the  war  brought  to  the  front.  The  impression  he 
created  in  an  inter\'iew  was  unlike  the  traditiocal  conception  of 
tbe  man  of  war,  and  yet  his  bearing,  gallant  and  soldierly,  con- 
veyed an  impression  of  a  man  master  of  himself  and  of  his  task. 

He  was  young-looking'  even  for  his  years,  a  suggestion  due,  not 
only  to  rapid  movenients  made  by  a  stalwart  frame,  but  more 
definitely  to  his  smooth,  untroubled  face,  which  in  profile  slanted 
forward  from  a  retreating  brow  to  the  nose  and  a  big,  strong 
chin.  Seen  in  front,  the  face  was  square  and  massive,  the  mouth 
broad  and  decisive,  the  blue-gray  eyes  calm  and  direct.  In  his 
speech  and  manner  there  was  no  trace  of  the  "rough-hewn"  soldier. 
He  su^«sted  Oxford  more  than  the  barrack-room.  One  felt  that 
he  would  be  charming  and  reassuring  at  the  bedside  as  a  visiting 
rector  or  physician.  Mingled  gravity  and  gentleness  were  the 
note  of  his  bearing  and  his  conversation.  One  could  not  resist  the 
frankness  and  courtesy  seen  in  his  direct  but  kindly  glance.  He 
won  confidence  by  sincerity  and  candor,  was  tolerant  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  listened  with  respect  to  anything  that  deserved  re- 
spect. In  the  midst  of  his  staff,  his  mastery  was  obvious  without 
being  demonstrative.  He  had  the  art  of  the  judge  who  encouraged 
counsel  to  enlighten  him,  hut  reserves  right  of  judgment. 

In  a  report  on  the  retreat  from  Mons,  French  spoke  of  "the 
skilful  manner  in  which  Haig  extricated  his  corps  from  an  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  position  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,"  while  at 
the  Aisne  "the  action  of  the  First  Corps  under  the  direction  and 
command  of  Haig  was  of  so  skilful,  bold,  and  decisive  a  character, 
that  he  gained  positions  which  alone  enabled  me  to  maintain  my 
position  for  more  than  three  weeks  of  very  severe  fighting  on  the 
north  bank  of  tbe  river."  In  reporting  on  the  first  battle  of 
Ypres,  French  gave  the  chief  honors  to  Haig;  "Throughout  thia 
tiding  period,  aided  by  his  divisional  commanders  and  his  brigade 
commanders,"  he  "held  the  line  with  marvelous  tenacity  and  un- 
daunted courage."  "Words  fail  me,"  added  Frenrh,  "to  express 
the  admiration  I  feel  for  tbeir  conduct,  or  my  sense  of  the  in- 
calenlable  service  they  have  rendered."  When  the  first  forward 
movement  was  attempted  at  Neuve  Chappelle,  and  the  First  Army 
Corps  went  southward  for  the  task,  to  Haig  was  committed  tbe 
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executive  commaiid  in  Hie  field.  It  was  an  ill-fated  venture,  despite 
an  appaient  success,  but  its  failure  was  attributed  mainly  to  an 
insufficiency  of  artillery  preparation.  French  declared  that  in  this 
engagement  "the  energy  and  vipjr  with  which  Haig  handled  his 
command  showed  him  to  be  a  leader  of  great  ability  and  power." 

Haig'e  record  revealed  many  of  the  qualities  of  great  general- 
ship, caution  in  preparing  his  stroke,  ingenuity  in  extricating 
himself  from  difficulties,  constancy  of  mind,  a  temperament  of 
confldenee,  power  of  commanding  the  affections,  as  well  as  the 
obedience,  of  subordinates,  resolution  and  impetus  in  action. 
There  was  no  other  personality  in  the  British  General  Staff  for 
whom  possession  of  §0  many  essentials  of  command  could  have 
been  claimed.  Ko  one  knew  more  about  the  hairbreadth  escapes 
the  first  seven  British  divisions  had  in  the  retreat  to  the  Mame, 
nor  was  any  one  better  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Qerman 
failure  to  destroy  the  British  contingents  in  the  critical  battle 
around  Tpres  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Eaig  said  in  one  of  his 
reports  that  "the  margin  with  which  the  Qerman  onniEh  of  1914 
was  stemmed  was  so  narrow,  and  the  subsequent  struggle  was  so 
severe  that  the  word  'miraculous'  is  hardly  too  strong  a  term  to 
describe  the  recovery  and  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies."  In  this 
statement  be  had  in  mind  the  wonderful  survival  of  remnants  of 
the  British  army  and  its  slender  reinforcements  when  the  Kaiser 
made  his  drive  for  the  sea  after  the  Mame.  Foch  and  Haig  must 
often  have  talked  about  the  German  failure  and  wondered  why 
the  Kaiser,  who  went  to  Roulers  to  witness  a  dib&cle  of  the  Allies, 
could  have  come  so  close  to  success  and  then  missed  it.  At  Ypres 
a  division  under  Eawlinson  was  reduced  to  about  400  officers  and 
men.  From  Mona  to  the  stand  at  Ypres,  the  British  army  lost 
one-third  of  its  complement  iu  killed. 

No  soldier  of  recent  times  had  paid  more  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  our  Civil  War.  Haig  thought  the  Confederate  "Jeb" 
Stuart  the  supreme  cavalry  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
When  commanding  at  Aldersbot  he  imprest  the  lesson  of  Stuart's 
career  upon  his  own  staff.  His  personality  had  something  in 
common  with  that  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  Like  the  Confederate 
leader,  he  had  a  marked  strain  of  evangelical  piety,  a  serious  style 
of  speech  and  a  touch  of  the  pale  student.  He  was  somber  like 
Jackson,  lathei  than  dashing  in  the  fashion  of  Stuart.  Haig 
made  apt  citations  from  the  Scriptures.  His  intellect  was  Scotch 
and  metaphysical,  his  favorite  poet  Bums. 

Looking  somewhat  taller  than  he  was,  owing  to  the  slimnese  of 
his  build,  Haig  suggested  the  military  hero  of  whom  young  ladies 
love  to  read.     He  was  graceful  in  every  movement,  yet  masculine 
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in  the  strength  stamped  upon  him  by  a  life  of  activity.  His  com- 
plexion was  swarthy,  tasned  by  Afrii^an  and  Indian  suns,  yet  the 
bluish  gray  in  laig«,  limpid  eyea,  that  flashed  under  gray  brows, 
betrayed  his  northern  extraction.  His  hair  waa  grizzled,  like  hia 
mustache,  but  he  had  an  oddly  youthful  appearance  and  features 
finely  chiseled.  The  salient  feature  was  a  'strong  and  shapely 
chin.  A  lean,  brown  hand  clasped  that  chin  in  moments  of  reflec- 
tion. His  voice,  in  which  few  words  were  spoken,  was  low,  modu- 
lated to  the  atmosphere  of  the  drawing-room,  yet  commanding  and 
decisive.  He  moved  quickly,  but  his  gestures  were  few.  His 
figure  was  clean-cut,  his  cheek  smooth  and  darkened  by  years  of 
close  shaving,  his  bearing  erect  and  his  walk  straight  and  rapid. 

Ha^B  career  was  typical  of  younger  sons  in  a  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  British  family.  English  and  Scotch  were  blended  in 
him.  His  early  ambitions  were  literary  and  his  career  at  Oxford 
was  distinguished  from  that  point  of  view;  but  a  decline  in  the 
family  fortunes  made  a  definite  career  important.  Skill  as  a 
rider  indicated  cavalry  as  bis  goal.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
thrown  constantly  with  Kitchener,  discussing  plans  of  campaign 
in  Egypt,  sharing  with  him  the  hardships  of  the  drive  through 
the  desert  when  he  would  take  the  liberty  now  and  then  of  making 
su^eations,  always  palatable  to  Kitchener.  The  relation  of  the 
two  continued  delightful.  The  fact  that  Haig  not  only  got  on 
with  so  cold  and  distant  a  man  as  the  Sirdar,  but  thawed  him 
into  cordiality,  was  cited  as  proof  of  his  .charm.  Kitchener  suc- 
cumbed to  it  and  saw  that  the  eflieientScot  was  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches and  rewarded  with  promotion. 

Haig  did  not  swear,  or  gamble,  or  dance  all  night  at  revels,  or 
affect  the  dress  uniform  of  his  rank.  His  asceticism  was  under- 
stood and  recognized.  He  had  the  Presbyterian  temperament, 
His  quartermaster  one  day  asked  him  during  the  Colesberg  opera- 
tions if,  in  a  brush  with  the  Boers,  he  had  lost  anything.  "Yes," 
confest  Haig  solemnly,  "my  Bible !"  Not  once  did  his  countenance 
relax  as  he  gazed  at  the  grinning  faces  around  him.  He  attended 
Presbyterian  services  when  thfey  were  held  at  the  front,  and  in 
a  certain  passion  for  theology  suggested  Gladstone.  In  Berlin  he 
profoundly  imprest  members  of  the  German  Staff  when  he  studied 
there  several  years  before  the  war.  In  Paris  his  name  was  a 
familiar  one  long  before  the  war.  He  had  followed  French 
maneuvers  in  the  Champagne  and  elsewhere  in  the  capacity  of 
British  military  attach^. 

Of  ail  the  Allied  commanders  Haig  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service  as  a  chief  and  was  perhaps  the 
youngest  in  years.     He  came  to  supreme  command  when  the  new 
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British  Army  had  just  begun  to  reach  France,  and  the  real 
organization  for  victory  was  still  to  be  made.  In  the  great  Somme 
campaign  of  1916  the  British  Army,  under  his  direction,  learned 
its  business  in  war,  a  costly  lesson,  and  in  learning  which  mis- 
takes were  made,  but  at  the  end  of  that  campaign  the  Britifli 
Army  believed  itself  superior  to  the  German;  really  felt  that  it 
had  "learned  its  job."  Next  year  at  Arras  a  real  achievement  was 
won  for  Vimy  Ridge  was  a  genuine  military  triumph.  The  blow 
he  dealt  in  Flanders  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  altho  it  started  with  a 
great  success  at  Uessinea,  began  too  late  for  final  success.  Men 
talked  of  it  as  they  bad  talked  about  Grant's  campaign  from  the 
Sapidan  to  Cold  Harbor.  It  was  a  terribly  costly  campaign  that 
had  not  brought  immediate  success,  and  then  within  a  few  months 
Russia  collapsed. 

Next  spring  LndendorfTs  great  drive  went  west  into  Picardy, 
and  Haig  was  driven  back.  Foch  assumed  command  of  all  the 
Allied  armies,  and  some  men  said  Haig  should  go  home,  but  he 
was  permitted  to  stay,  and  after  that  came,  on  August  8,  a 
British  victory  which  sent  the  Germans  far  back  from  Amiens,  and 
from  which  Ludendorff  dated  a  German  belief — even  the  Kaiser's 
belief — that  the  war  could  no  longer  be  won  by  Germany.  Fol- 
lowing the  success  of  August  8,  came  the  blow  under  Home,  which 
broke  a  portion  of  the  Hindenbui^  line,  and  then  Haig's  success 
of  October  8 — one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  war — which 
deftnitely  smashed  the  .Hindenburg  line  and  began  the  last  phase 
of  the  war,  with  the  rapid  collapse  of  Qerman  resbtance.  The 
achievement  of  the  British  Army,  when  it  forced  its  way  from 
the  outskirts  of  Amiens  to  Mons,  between  August  8  and  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  military  history. 
One  could  not  yet  know  how  much  Foch  did,  or  how  much  Haig 
did,  but  under  Foch's  supreme  command  the  British  Army,  rally- 
ing from  terrific  losses  and  heavy  defeat  in  March  and  April, 
smashed  its  way  forward  over  innumerable  obstacles.  It  was  clear 
that  if  Haig  had  not  loyally  cooperated  with  Foch,  victory  would 
not  have  been  possible.  However  brilliant  the  strategy  of  Foch, 
if  it  had  not  b^n  intelligently  and  efficiently  interpreted  by  Haig, 
no  such  success  could  have  followed. 

Therefore,  if  the  great  glory  was  to  Foch,  as  in  our  Civil  War 
it  was  to  Grant,  Haig  deserved  the  praise  which  the  North  gave 
tfl  Sherman,  and  which  France  gave  to  Petain,  That  the  British 
might  yet  rank  Haig  with  Wellington  and  Marlborough  seemed  not 
'  unlikely.  By  comparison  Haig's  task  was  gigantic ;  he  had  taken 
a  huge  British  volunteer  army  when  it  was  little  more  than  a 
mob  and  fashioned  out  of  it  an  effective  instrument;  he  suffered 
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serere  defeats  and  severer  disappointmentB,  but  ultimately  be  led 
that  army  to  complete  victory.  His  problems  were  differeDt  and 
more  difficult  tban  those  of  Joffre  or  P^ain^  who  had  armies 
already  at  their  hands,  organized  for  contemporary  coDtinental 
warfare  and  provided  with  staffs  trained  in  the  tasks  set  for  them. 
Two-thirds  of  Haig's  work  was  constructive  work  and  it  had  to 
be  done  in  the  heat  of  battle  and  under  the  stress  of  great  cam- 
paigns. But  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  he  brought  a  viotoriona 
British  army  back  to  Mons  on  November  11.  His  achievement 
promised  to  grow  rather  than  diminish  with  the  passing  of  time.'^ 


PIELD-MABSHAL  PAUL  VON  HINDENBUBG,  Chiep  OP  Staff 

OF  THE   GeBMAK  AbmIES 

When  on  the  night  of  August  29,  1914,  it  was  announced  that 
German  troops  under  the  commanding  general  von  Hindenburg,  after 
three  days  of  fighting,  had  defeated  the  Russian  Narew  army,  con- 
sisting of  five  army  corps  and  three  cavalry  divisions,  near  Tan- 
nenberg  in  East  Prussia,  and  was  pursuing  the  Russians  across 
the  frontier,  many  persons,  including  Germans,  were  asking  who 
Hindenburg  was,  only  to  learn  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  com- 
manding general,  but  had  been  retired  and  until  now  had  been 
living  a  quiet  life  in  Hanover.  It  was  no  more  true  of  Byron 
than  of  Hindenburg  that  he  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  him- 
self famous."  He  had  long  been  known  favorably  in  higher  army 
circles,  and  among  civilians  in  towns  where  he  had  held  appoint- 
ments he  was  remembered  as  an  agreeable  man,  with  a  reputation 
for  military  capacity,  but  the  great  masses  throughout  Germany 
still  asked:  Who  is  HindenburgT  Hindenbut^  himself  explained 
Lis  sudden  call  to  army  service  in  the  following  statement: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  living  on  my  pension  at  Hanover.  Of 
course,  I  tendered  my  service  immediately  after  the  war  broke  out,  but 
since  then  I  had  heard  nothing  for  three  we^B.  Tlie  waiting  seemed 
endless,  and  I  bad  given  up  all  hope  of  being  Teinstated,  when  suddenly 
cane  a  dispatch  informing  me  that  His  Majesty  had  given  me  eoromand 
of  ttae  Eastern  Army.  I  bad  time  only  to  get  together  the  moat  necea- 
sary  articles  of  clothing  and  have  my  old  uniform  put  in  condition  for 


Late  that  night — it  was  August  22 — an  extra  train  bore  Hin- 
denburg out  of  Hanover,  and  on  the  following  afternoon  he  ar- 

■•  Compiled  from  attlcles  by  A  G.  Onrdlner  In  The  Cmtury  Magaiine,  by 
Aleainder  Harvey  In  Ourrmt  OptnUm,  and  In  The  Traune  (New  Xork)  and 
The  UontinB  Pnt  (LoDdon). 
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rived  at  the  Russian  front.  He  already  knew  intimately  the 
military  features  of  the  East  Pruaaian  country,  and  was  not  long 
in  fixing  upon  a  plan  of  battle;  in  fact,  only  three  days  after  h© 
arrived  be  was  engaged  in  battle.  Germaiis  called  this  battle 
Tsimenbei^,  not  because  the  village  of  that  name  had  figured  in 
any  marked  way  in  the  fighting,  for  it  was  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  it.  The  name  waa  chosen  for  the  sentimental  reason  that 
Tannenberg  was  the  name  of  another  famous  battle  in  Oerman 
annals,  but  fought  five  hundred  years  before  and  of  unhappy 
memory,  because  at  Tannenbei^  the  old  Teutonic  Knights  had  been 
crusbingly  defeated  by  the  Poles. 

Hindenbnrg's  victory  took  on  nnheard-of  proportions.  Never 
had  so  many  prisoners  been  taken  in  an  open  engagement;  the 
stroke  eclipsed  in  one  sense  Sedan,  for  the  battleground  was  four> 
fold  greater.  According  to  first  reports,  the  prisoners  numbered 
30,000,  but  the  nimiber  rose  steadily  for  several  days  and  finally 
exceeded  90,000.  A  few  days  later  Hindenbui^  defeated  and 
drove  across  the  frontier  another  Russian  army  and  took  30,000 
prisoners  more;  at  least  bo  said  Berlin.  Hindenbui^  waa  quoted 
as  saying  that  80,000  Russians  had  been  killed  or  drowned  in 
the  Masurian  Lakes.  In  any  previous  war  these  losses — had  the 
figures  been  correct — would  have  meant  irreparable  defeat  for  the 
country  tbat  suffered  them,  a  complete  breakdown  of  its  military 
position.  That  they  did  not  mean  this  in'  the  present  case  was 
attributed  not  only  to  German  exa^eration,  but  to  the  un- 
paralleled numbers  that  Russia  had  brought  into  the  field,  to  the 
vastness  of  the  theater  of  war,  and  to  the  difficulty  Germany  would 
have  in  moving  troops  further  east  in  midwinter. 

Hindenburg's  full  name  was  Paul  Ludwig  Hand,  Anton  von 
BeneckendorS  und  von  Hindenbuig,  that  is,  he  was  twice  en- 
nobled. The  Beneckendorffs,  while  belonging  to  the  lower  German 
aristocracy,  were  among  the  moat  ancient  of  Prussian  families. 
Hia  name  Hindenburg  was  of  recent  origin.  Hia  great-grandfather 
was  a  Beneekendorff,  who  in  order  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  a 
great-uncle  had  obtained  in  1799  the  legal  r^ht  to  add  Hinden- 
bui^  to  his  own  name.  The  great  uncle,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Hindenburga,  had  bequeathed  his  landed  estates  to  his  young  kins- 
man, with  a  wish  that  he  add  the  Hindenburg  name  to  his  own. 
In  the  lapse  of  time  the  Hindenburg  half  became  much  better 
known  than  the  Beneekendorff  half,  until  the  field-marshal  got  the 
habit  of  signing  himself  simply  "Von  Hindenburg." 

After  a  few  years  in  a  private  school  Hindenbui^  waa  sent  to 
a  cadet  school  at  Wahlstatt,  in  Silesia,  where  Bliicher  had  his 
headquarters  during  the  battle  of  Katzbach.     His  windows  at  the 
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school  looked  oat  over  the  Add  of  that  battle.  When  the  Danisli 
var  broke  out  in  1864,  he  was  a  pupil  at  a  military  Bcbool  in 
Berlin,  but  not  quite  old  enough  to  go  into  the  war.  Hia  turn 
did  not  come  until  two  years  later,  with  the  outbreak  o£  war  with 
Anetria,  when  he  was  eighteen  and  a  half  yeara  old.  At  the 
battle  of  Kouiggratz  (Sadowa),  a  bullet  penetrated  the  eagle  of 
his  helmet,  grazing  big  bead  and  leaving  him  prostrate.  That 
helmet  was  kept  ever  afterward  and  adorned  the  walls  of  his  work- 
room in  Hanover,  having  been  preserved  by  his  parents  aa  a 
sacred  relic,  with  an  appropriate  Bible  verse  attached  to  the  eagle. 
In  the  Franco-Pmssian  war,  in  the  fighting  about  Uetz,  be  was  in 
the  storming  of  St.  Privat,  where  two  Oerman  battalions  were 
Todneed  to  one-fifth*  of  tbeir  strength,  and  nearly  three-fonrths  of 
the  officers  were  killed.  He  also  fought  at  Sedan  and  was  before 
Paris  during  the  ^ege. 

In  the  forty  years  that  followed,  Hindenburg  pursued  with 
diligeoce  his  military  education,  rising  from  one  post  to  another 
and  broadening  his  grasp  of  problems.  In  1881-83  he  was  at 
Kdnigsberg  as  stafll-ofllcer  to  a  division,  and  there  began  his  studies 
of  the  Masnrian  Lake  region.  Appointments  took  him  to  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  empire,  and  carried  him  through  the  most 
varied  range  of  military  work.  Besides  being  a  stsff-officer,  he 
rose  through  various  grades  ontil  he  reached  the  rank  of  com- 
manding general  in  1903 — the  summit  of  a  Glerman  general's 
hopes  in  times  of  peace.  In  1911,  when  sixty-four  years  old, 
but  still  in  strength  and  vigor,  be  resigned.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant of  his  appointments  had  come  in  1886,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  a  post  on  the  General  Staff  and  made  a  professor  in  the 
War  Academy  where  he  lectured  for  seven  years  on  applied  . 
tactics,  and  gave  much  attention  to  the  Masurian  Lake  region  where 
he  had  worked  out  a  theoretical  battle. 

Whenever  one  got  a  view  of  Hindenbuig's  inner  life  during 
his  active  military  career,  it  was  that  of  a  man  absorbed  in  his 
profession,  taking  a  serious  view  of  all  work,  and  ever  occupied 
with  the  possible  tasks  that  the  future  might  bring.  "When  we 
bad  free  evenings  at  the  Hindenburg  house,"  said  a  woman  friend 
of  the  family,  who  had  seen  much  of  him  when  be  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  a  country  town,  "he  would  often  sit  ponder- 
ing over  maps  spread  out  before  bim  on  a  table,  marking  move- 
ments of  troops,  directing  armies,  fighting  imaginary  battles." 
He  often  said  it  was  the  dream  of  bis  life  to  lead  an  anny  corps 
against  an  enemy.  When  his  only  son  was  an  infant,  he  once 
'  tossed  him  up  and  said:  "Boy,  I  am  already  rejoicing  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  you  with  me  around  the  bivouac  fires  in  a  war 
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with  RuBsia."  It  was  his  habit  ever  to  keep  this  boy's  mind  oc- 
capied  with  military  thoughts,  to  accuetom  him  to  military  lan- 
guage. Id  taking  walks  across  country  with  his  children  he 
would  keep  the  boy  playing  at  soldier,  addressing  him  as  "Herr 
Ijeutenaot,"  and  ordering  him  to  carry  out  evolutions  With 
imaginary  troops. 

It  was  Hindeabnrg's  aim  in  war  to  keep  ever  on  the  offensive. 
Grant  himself  did  not  strike  an  enemy  with  greater  vehemence 
and  persistence.  Like  Qrant  again,  he  had  the  habit  of  shifting 
the  blow  to  another  point  once  he  became  convinced  that  the 
obstacles  in  his  immediate  front  were  too  great  for  him.  But  Hin- 
denbuT^  was  favored  by  railways  as  Grant  was  not.  Never  be- 
fore had  railways  played  so  important  a  part  in  war.  He  prob- 
ably  employed  tliem  more  extensively  and  with  better  effect  than 
any  other  commander  had  ever  done.  Railways  enabled  him 
effectively  to  follow  Napoleon's  strategy  of  massing  superior 
forces  at  given  points  and  bursting;  suddenly  upon  an  unsuspecting 
enemy.  In  planning  battles  he  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
Hanking  movements  and  boldness  and  skill  in  carrjdng  them  out. 
He  took  care  not  to  be  outflanked  himself  while  trying  to  reach 
around  an  enemy's  wings.  By  an  unrelenting  pursuit  he  sought 
to  win  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
merely  defeating  the  enemy,  but  strove  to  cmsh  him  completely. 

In  early  life  Hindenburg  painted  so  well  in  water-colors,  as  to 
give  promise  of  a  career  as  an  artist.  On  the  walls  of  his  little 
home  at  Hanover  hung  reproductions  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  and 
an  antique  head  of  Juno,  as  foils  to  portraits  of  the  old  Emperor 
William,  Frederick  III  as  Crown  Prince,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and 
the  last  Emperor.  Other  pictures— paintings,  copperplate-engrav- 
ings, lithographs — gave  a  flavor  of  olden  times  to  the  small  rooms. 
The  furniture  was  of  antique  patterns,  and  not  a  few  heirlooms 
spoke  of  his  love  for  his  family.  He  was  a  religious  man.  Not 
Cromwell  or  Stone waU  Jackson  was  more  firmly  convinced  of 
being  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Ood.  The  optimistic 
fatalism  b^»tten  of  this  faith — just  as  with  ,  those  two  great 
commanders — was  an  important  element  in  his  military  success. 
His  creed  was  of  a  more  orthodox  type  than  that  which  was  gen- 
erally prevalent  in  Germany;  his  religion  of  the  oldest,  simplest 
kind.  When  great  crowds  gathered  to  give  him  an  ovation  after 
Tannenbeig,  he  merely  halted  his  automobile,  rose  from  his  seat, 
pointed  upward,  and  said,  "Thank  Him  np  there!"  and  rode 
away. 

Hindenbnrg  made  few  demands  upon  the  many  servants  placed 
at  his  disposal  at  headquarters;   his  meals  were  of  almost  puri- 
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tanical  simplicity,  consiatiiig  neariy  always  of  one  meat  course 
cooked  with  vegetables,  and  ending  with  a  cheap  grade  of  cheese. 
Even  wheii  princely  personages  were  guests  at  headquarters,  his 
only  indnlgence  was  a  glass  of  champagne.  His  office  door  was 
marked  only  with  the  word  "Chief,"  written  with  chalk.  Hin- 
denburg  was  six  feet  tall,  with  a  commanding  figure,  and  carried 
himself  with  ease  and  dignity.  He  had  a  deep  chest,  broad 
shoulders,  and  a  short  and  thick  neck.  The  chin  -and  lower  jaws 
were  massive,  giving  the  face  a  squarish  appearance.  The  mouth, 
with  the  comers  of  the  lips  drawn  sharply  down,  exprest  firm- 
ness, the  effect  heightened  by  the  mustache,  which  was  allowed  to 
grow  out  on  the  cheeks  beyond  the  comers  of  the  lips.  His  blue 
eyes  were  deep-set,  frank  and  penetrating,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
close  when  he  was  talking  or  smiling.  His  forehead  was  fairly 
high  and  somewhat  flat,  still  surmounted  by  a  good  shock  of 
hair,  which  was  nearly  white  and  kept  close -cropped.  Standing 
erect  it  completed  an  expression  of  energy  and  strength  given  by 
his  countenance.  His  voice  was  a  deep,  rich  bass.  Among  his 
comrades  he  was  regarded  as  a  companionable  man  when  off  duty, 
but  he  never  learned  to  play  cards.  His  sister  found  it  im- 
possible even  to  teach  hun  "sixty-sis,"  the  simplest  of  German 
games.  Avoiding  cards,  be  also  never  gambled,  thus  escaping 
temptations  that  have  proved  the  undoing  of  many  a  young  Ger- 
man officer.  For  hunting  he  had  a  great  liking.  The  walls  of 
his  cottage  at  Hanover  were  decorated  with  the  antlers  of  stags 
shot  by  his  rifle. 

The  title  of  "Old  Man  of  the  Swamp"  became  Hindenburg's  as 
long  ago  as  when  he  was  an  instructor  in  the  War  Academy  in 
Berlin,  and  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  common  consent  of  brother 
officers,  who  had  suffered  from  his  apparently  mad  enthusiasm 
for  the  Masurian  swamp  section.  He  knew  every  square  inch  of 
territory  from  Konigsbei^  to  Tan  n  en  berg,  and  he  fought  in- 
numertU)le  battles  on  paper-maps  of  that  region  before  it  became 
his  duty  to  flght  his  first  great  battle  in  the  swamps  themselves. 
The  impression  he  gave  was  one  of  bigness,  both  mental  and 
physical.  Simply  drest  in  field-gray,  wearing  only  the'  order  Pour 
le  Merits,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  for  the  Russian 
drive  of  1914,  he  had  the  directness  and  simplicity  of  great  men.  He 
was  wholly  without  ostentation,  and  easier  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion than  many*  a  younger  officer.  He  ate  simply  and  worked 
hard.  Dinner  at  headquarters  consisted  of  soup  and  one  course, 
around  an  undecorated  table  with  ten  officers. 

In  sham  engagements  he  had  fought  again  and  again  the  battle 
of  the  Masurian  Lakes  when  he  would  insist  upon  cannon  being 
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pulled  throngh  the  mnddieet  parts  of  the  district  and  when  they 
became  mired  fast  always  seemed  pleased.  After  several  days  be 
would  bring  his  exhausted  soldiers,  horses  and  muddy  guns  back  to 
Konigsberg  where  officers  wonld  tell  each  other  how  "mad"  the 
old  man  was.  Then  came  the  war,  when  the  Rnsaians  got  into 
Eaet  Prussia  bo  much  sooner  than  the  German  coounanders  ever 
supposed  they  conld,  and  the  small  army  the  Germans  had  there 
was  almost  annihilated.  Then  the  Emperor  went  to  Moltke  and 
demanded  another  general.  Moltke  named  one  man  after  another 
and  at  each  name  the  Emperor  shook  his  head.  "Is  there  any  one 
else  you  can  recommend  T"  he  asked.  "Von  Hindenbui^,"  replied 
Moltke.  "He  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  declared  the  Emperor. 
While  the  Emperor  was  turning  the  problem  over  in  his  mind, 
and  delay  could  continue  no  longer,  he  finally  sent  a  message  to 
Moltke,  "Appoint  von  Hindenburg." 

Eis  early  successes  gained  for  him  among  army  men  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  their  foremost  military  strategist.  Before  the  war 
he  had  never  appeared  in  the  War  Office  without  a  portfolio  of 
maps  of  the  lake  region.  In  the  Reichstag  it  was  once  proposed, 
that  the  lakes  be  filled  up  and  the  reclaimed  ground  given  over 
to  farming.  When  Hindenburg  heard  of  the  proposition,  he 
caught  the  first  train  for  Berlin  and  with  hia  bundle  of  maps, 
hastened  to  the  Kaiser,  to  whom  he  tallied  strategy  and*  defense 
at  the  lake  and  for  a  half  hour  until  the  Kaiaer,  a  little  wearied, 
stopt  him.  "Keep  your  lakes!"  said  he.  "I  promise  you  they 
sh^l  not  be  filled  in." 

He  became  in  the  war  the  most  popular  man  in  Germany.  Several 
degrees  were  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Konigsberg — 
a  degree  of  divinity,  because  he  had  taught  the  youth  of  East 
Prussia  that  "the  God  of  Battle  still  lived" ;  a  degree  of  philosophy, 
because  he  had  "brilliantly  demonstrated  to  Konigsberg  Kant's 
thesis  of  the  categorical  imperative";  a  degree  of  law,  because  of 
"prompt  body  execution  upon  the  defaulting  Kuasians";  and  a 
degree  of  medicine,  because  of  "the  successful  amputation  of  the 
Cossack  canker  from  the  vital  organs  of  the  German  nation,"  Of 
a  huge  wooden  statue  of  him  in  Berlin  and  the  countless  number 
of  nails  driven  into  it  as  a  privilege  paid  for,  all  the  world  has 

"Prlndpal  Boarce*:  Ad  article  b;  Wllllim  C.  Dreber  In  The  Allontto 
ifantAIy,  one  b;  Edward  I^lle  Fox  In  tbe  WlUmiut  S^iiUcate  uid  one  Ui 
The  Timet  (New  York). 
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SIR  SAM  HUGHES,  Camadiah  LrrorBNANT-aKNiiuL 

Bom  in  Darlington  County,  Dnrham,  Ontario,  January  8,  1853, 
Sam  Hughes  was  the  son  of  John  Hughes  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and 
Caroline  Langhlin,  of  Scotch-Irish-Huguenot  descent.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Toronto  Model  and  t^onnal  Schools  and  Toronto 
TJniverBity.  He  started  life  as  an  instrnctor,  being  lecturer  in 
the  English  language,  literature,  and  history  in  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitution, Toronto,  a  post  which  he  held  until  1885.  Then  he 
entered  into  journalism,  editing  The  Lindsay  Warder  until  1897. 
In  1891  the  post  of  Deputy  Minister  of  Militia  was  offered  to 
liim  but  declined. 

As  Lieutenant-Commander  of  the  Forty-fifth  Canadian  Battalion, 
Tie  participated  in  the  Queen's  Jubilee  celehration  in  1897,  and 
had  long  un^d  upon  the  Canadian  military  anthorities  the  de- 
sirability of  offering  military  assistance  to  the  British  Empire  in 
imperial  wars.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Egyptian  and  Sudanese 
risings,  the  Afghan  Frontier  War,  and  the  South  African  War, 
lie  personally  offered  to  raise  Canadian  corps  to  aid  the  Mother- 
land. 

General  Hughes  served  in  the  South  African  War,  1899  to 
1900,  being  mentioned  in  the  dispatches  several  times.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  European  war  in  France,  1914  to  1915,  having 
raised  Canadian  contingents  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
1914-1916.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  characterizing  General  Hughes, 
said  of  him:  "He  has  done  more  in  his  day  and  generation  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  militia  in  Canada  and  the  empire  than  any 
other  living  man."  " 

BARON  FISHER,  Britise  First  Sea  Lord 

The  recall  of  John  Arbuthnot  Fisher — Lord  Fisher — from  re- 
tirement late  in  1914,  to  take  the  place  of  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg  as  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  caused  a  sigh 
of  relief  from  the  decks  of  Britbh  fleets,  wherever  they  might  be. 
Officers  and  men  who  personally  disliked  Fisher,  as  a  hard-hearted, 
harder-tongued  disciplinarian,  had  every  confidence  in  his  pro- 
fessional skill  and  far-sighted  strategy.  They  knew,  far  better 
than  politicians  could  hope  to  know,  that  it  was  to  him  Great 
Britain  owed  the  remarkable  readiness  for  action  which  her  Navy 
■displayed  when  grim-visaged  war  burst  into  the  midst   of  that 
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peaceful  early  summer  of  1914.  In  the  Navy  FiSber  was  known 
'  simply  as  "Jackie,"  with  hatred  or  admiration  exprest  in  the  tone 
of  voice  employed  in  enunciating  the  word.  He  had  been  the 
First  Sea  Lord  before — in  fact,  for  seven  years  from  1904  to  1910; 
before  that  he  was  Second  Sea  Lord  for  two  years,  and  before 
that  had  served  at  the  Admiralty  as  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance, 
as  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

As  Sir  John  Fisher  he  bad  been  one  of  the  principal  naval 
advisers  of  three  sovereigns  of  England — George,  Edward,  'and 
Victoria.  To  him  credit  was  largely  due  for  the  eradication  of 
an  "old  fogyism"  which  had  been  sapping  the  heart  out  of  Britain's 
sea-service  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  of 
hia  most  conspicuous  successes  was  in  stopping  the  issue  of  board- 
ing-pikes to  dreadnoughts.  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  hav- 
ing risen  to  the  rank  of  Naval  Commander-in-Chief  and  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet  by  dint  of  sheer  personal  capacity,  hard  work,  and 
all-round  ability. 

Sir  John  was  seventy-three  years  old  when  the  war  began — 
another  of  the  old  men  who  became  active  in  the  World  War — 
bnt  he  was  in  splendid  health  and  capable  of  more  work  than 
many  men  his  junior.  He  had  entered  the  Navy  as  a  lad  of 
thirteen,  which  was  in  time  to  have  seen  service  in  the  Crimean 
War.  In  1860  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  served  in  the 
Chinese  expedition,  participating  in  the  attack  on  the  Canton  and 
Peiho  forts.  At  Alexandria,  as  captain  of  the  Inflexible,  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  bombardment.  After  the  Egyptians  were 
driven  from  the  fortifications,  he  was  made  commander  of  a  police 
force  of  bluejackets  organized  to  bring  order  out  of  anarchy,  and 
gave  in  that  capacity  an  illustration  of  ruthless  severity.  With 
an  iron  hand  he  suppr^t  looting.  He  shot  culprits  without  fear 
or  favor.  Men  and  officers  of  the  fleet,  caught  red-handed,  even 
his  own  friends,  were  placed  under  arrest  and  punished.  His 
great  reputation  in  the  Navy  rested  more  on  administrative  abihty 
than  accomplishments  at  sea,  altho  it  would  be  unfair  to  emphasize 
this  to  the  point  of  seeming  to  indicate  that  he  was  not  a  blue- 
water  sailor.  He  was  an  able  naval  strategist,  and  had  done 
splendid  work  on  fleet  commands.  But  the  great  reforms  he 
achieved,  and  the  accomplishments  which  won  him  a  peerage  and 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  were  gained  in  bureaus  of  the 
Admiralty. 

From  1899  to  1902  Lord  Fisher,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  conducted  a  campa^  intended  to  edu- 
cate bigwigs  at  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  real  needs  of  a  modem 
fleet.     He  threw  a  bomb   into   the  midst  -of  their  peaceful    con- 
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clavea  by  demanding  one  day  to  know  vhat  new  ehipB,  and  how 
many  men,  could  be  spared  in  tbe  event  of  war  developing  with 
certain  European  powers.  Sueh  a  contingency  would  be  met  when 
it  airiyed,  said  their  Lordships  of  the  Admiralty,  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  Fisher,  who,  in  one  sense  with  subtlety,  in  another  with 
bnitalilT — which  was  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  per- 
haps the  real  reason  for  his  remarkable  success  in  accompliahing 
what  he  set  out  to  do — drew  to  their  attention  certain  existing  con- 
ditions which,  to  say  the  least,  as  he  presented  them,  were  sinister. 
Fieher  scared  their  Lordships  with  the  statements  he  made.  They 
took  Bis  comments  so  much  to  heart  that  they  went  out  to  Malta 
to  make  personal  inspection  of  the  things  he  complained  of,  and 
returned  to  England  convinced  that  Fisher  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  At  the  Admiralty  House  in  Yaletta  he  had  talked  to 
them  bluffly,  frankly,  instructively. 

It  was  not  until  1903,  when  he  made  a  speech  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  that  he  became  really  known  to  the  British 
public.  Few  before  then  had  any  knowledge  of  his  existence.  At 
this  dinner  St.  John  Brodriek,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  pre- 
ceded Fisher  as  a  speaker.  Fisher  had  come  in  his  capacity  as 
Second  Wttr  Lord,  to  answer  to  a  toast  "To  the  Navy !"  Brodriek, 
after  speaking  somewhat  boastfully  of  the  army,  and  of  certain 
reorganizations  he  had  affected,  casually  made  a  slighting  refer- 
ence to  the  Navy,  which  gave  Fisher  his  opportunity  when  he  got 
on  his  feet  a  few  moments  later.  Looking  straight  at  Brodriek 
he  launched  at  him  this  satire: 

"The  great  fact  which  I  come  to  ia  that  we  are  all  realizing — we  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Admiralty  are  realizing — that  on  the  British  Navy 
rests  the  British  Empire.  Nothing  else  is  of  any  use  without  it,  not  even 
the  Army.  We  are  different'  from  Continental  nations.  No  soldier  of 
ours  can  go  anywhere  unless  a  sailor  carried  him  there  on  his  back." 

All  Britain  loved  Fisher  after  that  and  in  1903  he  was  made 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  1904  First  Sea  Lord. 
The  many  reforms  be  put  through  were  principally  in  the  way  of 
concentrating  the  Navy's  effective  strength,  and  modernizing  flre- 
control,  supply,  and  battle-tactics,  Britain's  whole  modem  system 
of  naval  strat^7  and  tactics  was  afterward  remodeled  or  altered 
aftei  a  plan  conceived  by  him,  and  in  the  1909  birthday  honors 
he  was  created  first  Baron  Fisher  of  Kilveratone.  Fisher  became 
celebrated  for  a  definition  he  once  gave  of  war: 

"The  huraanizing  of  warl  You  might  as  well  talk  of  humaniziiig 
hell!    When  a  silly  ass  got  np  at  the  Hague  Conference  and  talked  about 
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the  unenities  of  civilized  warfare,  patting  jonr  prisoDers'  feet  in  hot 
ynt&t  and  giving  tbem  grael,  my  reply,  I  regret  to  «ff,  wm  eonddered 
unfll  for  publication.  As  if  war  could  be  civilised!  If  I  am  in  charge 
when  war  breaks  out,  I  shall  issae  aa  my  commands:  'The  essence  of  war 
is  Tiolenee.  Moderation  in  war  is  imbecility.  Hit  first,  hit  hard,  hit  all 
the  time,  hit  everywhere!  *  Hnmane  warfare  I  When  you  wring  the  neck 
of  a  ehieken  all  yon  think  about  is  wringing  it  quickly.  Ton  don't  give 
the  chielteu  intervals  for  rest  and  refreshment." 

Fisher  came  to  leadership  with  a  definite  pnrpose.  'With  an 
overmastenng  idea  of  making  the  British  Navy  instantly  prepared 
for  war,  be  stamped  with  heavy  g«a-boots  on  everything  and  every- 
body that  interfered  with  that  supreme  purpose.  He  tore  to 
pieces  red  tape  tbat  bad  been  accnmulating  for  centuries.  Uen, 
ships,  guns,  methods,  plans,  ideas  fell  into  a  dust  heap  at  a 
stroke  from  his  strong  aim.  Before  1904,  Qreat  Britain,  despite 
deceptive  appearances,  bad  bad  no  efficient  fighting  navy.  It  bad 
several  bnge  armadas  scattered  all  over  the  seven  seas,  but,  so  far 
as  constituting  effective  protection  to  the  empire,  tbey  were  huge 
delusions.  In  this  war  Britain's  Navy,  under  command  of  Fisber 
and  ope  of  his  favorite  pupils.  Sir  John  Jellieoe,  found  itself  able  to 
strangle  to  death  the  German  Empire.  What  Fisher  bad  struggled 
for,  through  five  tempestnoua  years,  was  esaetly  the  thing  that 
hapi>ened  in  tbe  early  days  of  August,  1914.  An  overwhelming 
naval  force  was  in  instant  "readiness  for  war,  end  was  concentrated 
exactly  at  tbe  spot  where  most  needed.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Fisher  and  Jellieoe,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  this  would  not 
have  happened. 

In  1904  this  British  admiral,  then  not  widely  known  outside  the 
service,  short  of  stature,  with  a  round  head,  round  eyes,  stubby 
nose,  with  hair  like  a  scrubbing-brush,  and  a  profile  that,  from 
forehead  to  chin,  stuck  out  from  his  face  like  the  prow  of  a 
ship — entered  Whitehall  virtually  as  commander-in-chief.  Had  any 
other  man  than  Fisber  taken  this  post  at  that  moment,  no  one 
can  say  what  mi^t  have  been  tbe  position  of  Great  Britain  at 
tbe  outbreak  of  war.  "There  never  was  sucb  a  plucky  little 
beggar,"  said  a  friend,  recalling  Fisher  as  a  midshipman  in  tbe 
Crimean  War;  "quick  as  a  monkey,  keen  as  a  needle,  bard  as 
nails.  He  would  do  anything  and  go  anywhere,  and  didn't  know 
what  fear  was."  Fisher's  soul,  filled  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  for 
tbe  Navy,  constantly  revolted  at  sbtftlessness  and  laxity.  Backward 
he  knew  that  Navy  to  be,  but  he  had  studied  its  history,  he  loved 
its  achievements,  and  he  had  bis  aspirations  for  its  future.  Fisher's 
favorite  quotation  was  Admiral  Mahan'a  picturesque  description  of 
Nelson's    work    in    thwarting    Napoleon:     "Nelson's     far-distant, 
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storm-beaten  ships,  upon  which  the  Orand  Army  bad  never  looked, 
stood  between  that  arroy  and  dominion  of  the  world." 

When  the  Government  called  Fisher  to  Whitehall  as  First  Sea 
Lord,  Mr.  Balfonr,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  one  of  Fisher's  most 
enthnsiastic  convertB,  gave  him  practically  a  free  hand.  When 
Fisher  began  to  upset  things,  many  Englishmen  exprest  horrifled 
amazement.  Critics  shouted  "autocrat!"  but  Fisher  quietly 
answered  that  the  British  Navy  "was  not  a  republic."  The 
organization  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  so  changed  as  to  give  him 
practically  absolute  control.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  several 
important  committees  and  most  ofl^cers  of  importance  were  ordered 
to  report  to  him.  A  life  spent  in  carefully  thinking  about  plans 
for  the  safety  of  the  empire  began  now  to  flower  into  definite 
acts.  The  system  "that  bad  stood  the  test  of  centuries"  went  to 
pieces  almost  in  a  day,  Britain's  lame  duck  ships  in  foreign 
waters  began  to  limp  home;  many  were  broken  up  where  they 
stood,  and  dozens  were  sold  at  auction.  "By  one  courageous  stroke 
of  the  pen,"  said  Premier  Balfour  in  a  public  speech,  "150 
vessels  disappeared  from  the  British  fleet."  This  and  other 
changes  that  followed,  he  insisted,  represented  the  greatest  naval 
reform  since  Napoleon's  day.  Crews  were  brought  hack  to  Eng- 
land and  placed  on  seaworthy  ships  that  were  lying  tied  to  docks, 
with  the  result  that  England,  for  the  first  time,  had  an  efficient 
reserve  fleet  equipped  with  crewa.  These  vessels,  instead  of  need- 
ing three  mouths  to  prepare  for  war,  could  now  be  sent  to  sea 
in  two  or  three  days. 

At  the  same  -time  Fisher,  in  view  of  the  changed  political  situa- 
tion, abolished  certain  fleets  that  had  been  roaming  about  more 
or  less  aimlessly  for  years.  There  bad  been  fleets  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  South  Pacific.  He  abolished  these  and  joined  their 
efifective  vessels  to  new  fleets  established  nearer  home.  The  North 
Sea,  instead  of  the  Mediterranean,  now  became  the  headquarters 
of  the  most  powerful  British  sqnadr«i.  A  new  fleet,  of  twelve 
battleships  and  six  armored  cruisers,  was  stationed  there  based  on 
home  ports.  Then  Fisher  organized  a  Mediterranean  fleet,  with 
eight  battleships,  based  on  Malta.  He  created  an  entirely  new 
b^tle-squadron,  of  eight  battleships  and  sis  armored  cruisers, 
which  he  eaJled  the  Atlantic  fleet,  based  on  Gibraltar.  This  was 
known  as  the  "pivot  fleet."  With  the  help  of  wireless  telegraphy 
it  eoold  swing  at  a  moment's  notice  and  join  either  the  Channel 
fleet  or  the  fleet  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  British  naval  preparedness,  the  real  test  came  with  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  The  Kaiser  did  not  flnd  the 
British  ships  scattered  all  over  the  world,  many  unfit  for  service 
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of  any  kind.  He  fonnd  a  hnge  armada  stationed  literally  at  his 
front  door,  blocking  hii  own  egreas.  Fisher  had  made  other 
preparations.  He  had  handed  gunnery-woric  over  to  Sir  Percy 
Scott  and  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  with  results  &a.t  became  apparent  in 
every  naval  engagement  of  the  war.  He  engaged  in  another 
scrapping  performance,  compared  with  which  that  of  1904  was 
trifiing.  When  Fisber  launched  a  dreadnought,  in  1906,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  was  a  radical  indeed.  This  vessel  virtually  "scrapped" 
the  whole  British  Navy.  England's  old-fashioned  fleet  had  never  had 
such  a  preponderance  over  other  navies  as  in  1906,  when  Fisher,  by 
his  new  building  program,  relegated  it  to  the  pigeon-hole.^'  On  July 
10, 1920,  having  lived  to  see  his  beloved  navy  do  its  part  in  the  war. 
Lord  Fisber  died  in  London  in  hia  eightieth  year. 


SIR  JOHN  (NOW  VISCOUNT)  JELLICOE,  Admiral  of  the 
British  Fleet 

Adnural  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  now  Viscount  Jellicoe,  who  com- 
manded England's  Home  Fleet  and  so  was  responsible  for  the 
coast-line  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  physically  a  small 
man — one  of  the  smallest  in  the  British  Navy.  But  bis  in- 
trepidity was  as  great  as  his  inches  were  few,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  the  Fisher  type,  In  bis  younger  days  be  was  a  famous 
boxer,  football-player,  and  all-round  athlete.  He  had  seen  plenty 
of  fighting  before  battles  were  fought  in  this  war  in  the  North 
Sea.  As  a  sub-lieutenant  he  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  and  afterward  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
as  an  ofiHcer  of  the  Naval  Brigade.  Jellicoe  was  ill  in  the  latter 
fight.  Buffering  from  Malta  fever.  He  was  on  board  the  Victoria 
when  that  ship  was  rammed  by  the  Camperdown,  and  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  carrying  with 
her  Admiral  Sir  John  Tryon  and  more  than  600  officers  and  men. 
Jellicoe  escaped  miraculously.  He  was  forced  into  the  water 
when  hia  temperature  from  fever  was  over  103,  hut  was  fished 
out  at  the  normal,  98,  and  so  cured  of  hia  illness.  Jellicoe  was 
badly  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  relieve  the  foreign  legations  at 
Peking  fourteen  years  before  the  World  War  began.  He  was  then 
serving  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
and  received  a  Boxer  bullet  through  one  of  his  lungs  but  re- 
covered. Jellicoe  was  regarded  in  the  British  and  foreign  navies 
as  more  responsible  than  any  other  oflSeer  for  progress  made  in 
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naval  gtumer;.  He  raieed  the  pereentage  of  liitB  from  forty-two 
a  hundred  rounds  to  over  eighty  while  Director  of  Naval  Orduanee 
at  the  Admiralty. 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  Jellieoe  waa 
appointed  commander  of  the  Grand  Fleet  guarding  the  North  Sea. 
Under  his  orders  the  battle  of  Jutland  was  fought.  This  put  the 
German  battleship  fleet  not  only  to  flight,  but  out  of  business  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  Afterward  he  became  First  Sea  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the  completion  of  hie  term  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Jellieoe.  -  Son  of  a  naval  offieer,  be 
bad  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man,  Sir  Charles  Cayzex, 
principal  owner  of  the  Clan  Line  of  steamships.  At  Sir  Chariea's  death 
Lady  Jellieoe  inherited  a  fortune.  She  gave  birt^  to  a  son,  after 
having  two  daughters  already  in  their  t^eoa.  The  christening  of 
the  youngster,  for  whom  King  Geoi^  and  Queen  Mary  acted  as 
sponsors,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  affectionate  remembrance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Grand  Fleet.  It  took  the  form  of  an  immense  gold  eup 
with  an  iuscriptio*  to  the  effect  that  it  was  given  to  the  child  with 
good  wishes  for  its  future  by  the  officers  and  men  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  under  his  father.'^ 

JOSEPH  JACQUES  CfiSAffiE  JOFFRE,  Mabshal  of  Fr*hcb 

When  the  war  began,  barely  a  year  had  passed  since  the  hame 
of  Joseph  Joffre  as  chief  of  the  French  General  Staff  first  beftame 
familiar  in  Europe.  Joffre  had  toiled  in  a  long  obscurity  from 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  at  eighteen  to  the  post  of  eom- 
mander-in-ehief  at  sixty  withoat  impressing  his  personality  on  the 
French,  bnt  when  in  September,  1014,  he  won  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  all  the  world  outside  of  Germany  talked  of  JoflFre,  and 
when  in  October,  1914,  he  removed  five  generals  from  high  com- 
mands on  the  ground  of  incompetence,  the  sensation  in  Paris  was 
tremendous.  A  man  of  less  iron  will  than  Joffre,  one  not  so  sure 
of  the  technicalities  of  his  calling,  or  less  capable  of  imparting 
their  signiilcanee  to  an  astounded  Minister  of  War,  would  then 
and  there  probably  have  gone  into  collapse  in  an  official  sense, 
bnt  JofFre  had  won  at  the  Mame  aud  now  won  at  the  War  Office. 
Joffre's  manner  was  the  kind  and  unaffected  manner,  but  his  will 
was  comparable  to  tempered  blades  which  bend  exquisitely  at  the 
swordsman's  Hirust,  only  to  resume  a  rigidity  worthy  of  Toledo 
steel. 

All  personal  descriptions  made  mnch  of  Joffre's  deep  blue  eyes, 
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his  pugnacity  of  cIud,  the  bushiness  of  his  whitened  brows  and 
the  heaviness  of  his  ear.  It  was  a  countenance  typical  of  the 
south  of  France  whence  he  came,  a  country  in  which  he  was  Dever 
quite  liked  in  some  circles,  because  of  his  intense  repablicanism, 
his  indifference  to  the  old  nobility,  his  disr^;ard  of  traditional 
military  etiquette.  He  had  the  temperament  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  an 
intensity  prone  to  assert  itself  beneath  correctness  of  form  and 
manner.  His  nostril,  which  quivered  readily  betrayed  a  quick 
temper,  seemingly  under  control,  and  yet  too  impetuous  to  conceal 
itself  from  an  expert  in  boman  nature.  He  had  bursts  of  epi-^ 
grammatic  frankness  which  won  enemies  and  explained  in  some 
degree  the  slowness  of  his  rise. 

Joffre-was  sixty  before  the  world  ever  really  heard  of  him.  In  his 
late  teens,  in  the  war  of  1870,  he  had  been  an  officer  commanding  a 
battery  of  artillery  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  In  1885  he  was 
sent  to  Indo-CBina,  and  later  to  the  French  Sudan.  Now  and  again 
in  official  dispatches  from  North  Africa  his  name  had  emerged, 
as  in  1894  when  he  led  a  force  that  occupied  Timbuktu,  after  Colonel 
Bonnier's  column  bad  been  massacred  there,  and  again  as  head  of 
affairs  in  Madagascar  when  that  island  still  had  a  Queen.  He  had 
gone  from  one  French  possession  to  another,  oi^nizing  native 
troops,  administering  provinces,testingartiUery,equipping fortresses, 
buried  in  details,  yet  never  the  slave  of  them.  He  rose  slowly 
through  military  grades,  was  always  diligent,  judicious,  explosive, 
and  burly,  but  remained  unknown,  even  in  France,  until  he  bad 
donned  a  black  uniform  coat,  with  three  bronze  stars  on  his  sleeve, 
and  a  cross  on  his  breast  that  marked  a  military  magnate  of  the 
highest  rank. 

Joffre  was  something  more,  than  a.  soldier  of  high  professional 
integrity;  he  was  a  first-class  military  scientist  in  whom  were  sus- 
tained the  high  traditions  of  the  French  engineering  corps.  His 
organizing  genius  had  placed  him  on  a  level  with  men  like  Yauban, 
Lazare,  and  Camot.  Nevertheless  the  monarchical  element  in  French 
society  disliked  Joffre,  and  was  chagrioed  when  he  was  placed  in 
command  over  General  Pau,  who  was  their  favorite.  Something  like 
a  feud  lay  behind  the  circumstances  that  kept  JofEre  for  years  from 
becoming  a  captain,  and  withheld  from  him  the  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  untilhe  had  gone  through  a  Tonkin  campaign.  It  took 
JoSre  nine  years  of  hard  service  in  the  French  Sudan  to  attain  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  1897  be  was  made  colonel  and  it  was 
not  until  eight  years  later  (1905)  that  he  obtained  the  epaulets  of 
a  brigadier-general. 

From  a  grandmother  Joffre  derived  his  Oascon  qualities — the  fire 
in  his  eye,  the  swiftness  of  his  gestures,  the  sharp  stamp  of  his 
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foot.  A  great-grandf aOier  bad  come  from  Picardr,  where  handsome 
men  are  reared.  No  one  was  ever  more  French,  not  French  of  the 
restless,  energetic  kind  that  paces  hurriedly  to  and  fro  in  head- 
quarters,  but  the  kind  that  possesses  and  sn^^^este  repose.  He  had 
a  full,  healthy  face,  a  fresh,  vigorous  voice,  teeth  that  showed 
slightly  when  he  talked,  a  mustache  that  moved  up  and  down,  a 
chin  that  quivered.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  self-importance 
about  him.  Subordinates  came  to  see  faim  and  went  away  after 
little  ceremony.  But  his  calm,  slow  manner  could  'flash  into  rapid 
and  energ^etio  action  whenever  a  suggestion  was  refused;  he  seemed 
literally  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence  with  one  move  of  his  hand.  At 
the  same  time  bis  face  could  light  np  with  a  delighted,  almost  in- 
fantile, smile  when  an  idea  was  presented  that  found  a  welcome  in 
his  braiu.  Then  came  an  eager  handshake,  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  a 
word  of  praise  for  any  one  who  had  su^ested  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  Noticeable,  too,  was  the  facility  with  which  Joffre 
coidd  handle  a  doaen  subordinates  in  as  many  minutes,  listening  to 
each  affably,  grasping  Jhe  question  in  a  trice  and  meeting  the  situa- 
tion with  one  quiet  word.  There  was  never  a  hint  of  hurry.  He 
was  a  general  to  whom  supreme  command  was  a  matter  of  transact- 
ing business  and  not  a  thing  of  state  and  ceremony. 

Until  the  war  began,  Joffre  dwelt  in  a  large,  airy  house  on  a 
beautiful  street  in  a  Parisian  suburb,  his  bouaebold  comprising  & 
wife  and  daughters.  His  private  life  differed  little  from  that  of 
the  average  Parisian  with  a  social  position  to  maintain  in  the  world's 
gayest  capital.  Like  the  soldier  bom,  he  rose  early,  and  was  served 
at  breakfast  by  an  orderly  while  he  read  dispatehea.  Then  he  went 
off  through  the  Bois,  sometimes  on  horseback,  as  early  as  six.  One 
day  each  week  he  would  walk  ten  miles  to  keep  in  condition.  He 
prided  himself  on  cleaning  his  own  sword,  and  saddling  his  own 
horse,  nor  would  he  touch,  when  with  troops  on  maneuvers,  any 
food  except  army-rations  served  in  the  field.  He  could  not  sleep 
comfortably  in  a  feather  bed,  so  rigidly  had  he  adhered  to  the  rude 
conditions  prescribed  for  French  soldiers  on  active  duty.  His  chief 
source  of  physical  discontent  was  his  burly  figure;  much  good- 
humored  banter  was  indulged  in  at  his  expense  on  account  of  it. 

It  had  been  remarked  that  Joffre  was  of  the  school  of  Napoleon. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  further  from  methods  employed 
in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  than  those  displayed  in  the  great  battles 
on  the  Marne,  the  Aisne,  and  in  the  north.  In  themselves  they  pre- 
sented nothing  like  the  tactical  interest  of  those  older  campaigns. 
For  this  the  aeroplane  was  mainly  responsible,  because  from  it 
everything  could  be  seen  and  from  it  nothing  could  be  hidden.  The 
aeroplane  could  look  behind  a  screen  of  cavalry  that  masked  an 
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enemy's  front;  it  could  see  troops  on  the  march,  or  carried  in  trains, 
could  note  the  number  of  army  corps  massed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  battle-line,  the  proportion  o£  the  different  arms,  and  all  other 
details  of  a  vast  fighting  machine.  The  art  of  war  had  been  robbed 
of  that  element  of  surprize  which  afforded  Napoleon  his  best  op- 
portunities to  display  his  genius.  Napoleon's  aim  was  to  discover  the 
weak  spot  in  an  enemy's  lines,  and,  having  discovered  it,  to  hurl 
upon  it  all  the  forces  at  bis  command.  Success  depended  upon  the 
speed  and  surenees  with  which  a  great  blow  was  struck.  A  coup 
of  tiiat  sort  was  no  longer  possible;  a  maneuver  on  the  one  side  was 
now  met  instantly  by  one  on  the  other.  War  consisted  of  a  series 
of  parallel  movements.  Two  armies  turned  about  each  other  like 
boKers  in  the  preliminary  phases  of  &  fight,  and  then  pivoted 
clumsily  to  catch  each  other  at  a  disadvantage.  In  this  war  that  was 
practically  all  the  art  that  was  left,  the  rest  a  ding-dong  of  re- 
sistance, of  marching  and  counter-marching.  War  now  was  more 
like  playing  bridge  with  an  opponent  looking  over  one's  shoulder. 
No  longer  was  it  possible  to  revive  Napoleon's  canter  on  a  white 
horse  along  the  line  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  Joffre  could  not  canter 
over  the  hundreds  of  miles  from  Ihmkirk  to  Belfort  before  break- 
fast when  beginning  a  battle  that  would  last  a  week. 

All  conditions  of  warfare  had  changed,  and  with  them  the  men- 
tality and  methods  of  the  commanders.  Joffi%  was  rarely  seen  on 
horseback.  He  had  much  the  same  figure  as  the  Corsican  had  late 
in  life,  was  heavy,  short  and  stout,  and  he  gave  an  impression  of 
power.  Joffre  spent  a  part  of  each  day  in  a  long,  low,  rapid  motor- 
car visiting  the  lines.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  visit  all  points — 
much  had  to  be  left  to  corps  commanders  after  the  general  plan  had 
been  settled.  This  robbed  him  of  personal  contact  with  his  troops. 
He  was  more  or  less  unknown  to  them;  he  probably  had  to  show 
papers  to  sentries.  He  could  wear  out  two  chauffeurs  a  day  in  his 
rush  from  point  to  point. 

In  the  formation  of  the  general  staff  Joffre  brot^ht  together  the 
best  military  brains  in  France,  and  coordinated  and  controlled  their 
efforts.  He  exorcised  polities,  that  bane  of  the  French  Army.  A 
Bepubliean  and  Freemason,  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were 
Catholics  in  religion,  some  of  them  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  Con- 
stitution; hut  this  made  no  difference  in  his  appreciation  of  them. 
His  chief  confidence  was  given  to  Foeh,  Pfitain,  and  Caatelnau,  re- 
gardless of  his  and  their  school  of  politics.  The  result  of  his  firm- 
ness and  singleness  of  purpose  was  that  he  commanded  a  great 
fighting  machine,  from  which  every  other  consideration  than 
efficiency  had  been  obliterated.  Joffre's  headquarters,  the  nerve- 
center  from  which  were  moved  more  than  2,000,000  men,  was  for 
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many  monttiB  in  a  villa^  school-house  seventy  miles  behind  the 
firing-line.  Observers  permitted  to  see  it  found  a  startling  con- 
trast between  its  tranquility  and  simplicity  and  the  intense  action 
going  on  near  the  trenches.  Neither  cannon,  machine-gnus,  nor  rifles 
conld  be  seen  or  heard.  JofFre  in  that  school-honse  coordinated  bis 
information  and  arrived  at  his  decisions,  not  only  far  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  actual  conflict,  but  in  the  depth  of  a  peaceful  country 
district.  An  air  of  actual  repose  surrounded  the  place,  but  life  was 
intense  within.  ,A  single  sentinel  paced  in  front  of  tie  school- 
bonse.  Except  for  a  few  forester  guards,  there  were  no  other  sol- 
diers at  the  bouse  or  in  the  village.  These  guards  were  youngish 
men  on  JofFre's  staff,  who  bad  been  picked  for  their  talents  from 
among  the  50,000  officers  in  the  Fren<ji  Army.  Gendarmes  watcbed 
the  road  of  approach.  It  was  impossihle  to  enter  except  by  pass, 
either  from  the  chief  of  Joffre's  staff,  or  from  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons in  the  military  administrstion  who  had  been  duly  authorized  to 
sign  a  psss. 

The  headquarters  of  a  commanding  general  used  to  be  distinguished' 
1^  orderiies  and  horses  in  front;  his  rank  could  be  reasonably  well 
determined  by  their  number.  Kow  it  was  the  number  of  motor-cars 
that  told  his  rank.  Long,  high-powered  runners  were  usually  lined 
np  in  the  playground  before  Jofllre's  little  school-house.  With  no 
tooting  of  boms,  cars  came  and  went,  quietly  and  swiftly.  When 
Joflre  went  to  tJie  beadquartera  of  an  army,  he  went  in  an  auto- 
mobile fitted  to  serve  as  an  office.  A  writing-desk  that  conld  be  let 
down  from  one  end  had  convenient  devices  for  docketing  papers.  A 
special  map,  the  scale  of  which  was  1-1,000,  showed  every  road, 
canal,  railway,  bridle-path,  bridge,  clump  of  trees,  hill,  valley,  river, 
creek,  and  swamp  in  the  Western  if  ar-zone. 

When  a  battle  was  about  to  begin,  troops  were  distributed  along 
a  60-,  or  perhaps  a  200-mile  line,  with  Germans  facing  tbem.  At 
headquarters  a  bell  would  ring  saying  the  Germans  were  attacking, 
say,  General  Durand's  division  in  superior  numbers,  and  that  the 
general  needed  reinforcements.  The  staff  officer  who  took  this  in- 
formation would  then  hurry  to  where  say,  General  Bertholet  was 
sleeping,  the  general  having  just  dozed  off  for  perhaps  the  first 
sleep  he  had  had  in  thirty-six  hours.  That  general,  soon  wide  awake, 
would  jump  to  the  floor,  still  wearing  his  pajamas,  the  only  gar- 
ment be  had  worn  in  several  days  and,  knowing  his  map  as  be  did 
Ms  own  face,  he  would  locate  Durand's  division.  Ten  miles  back 
of  it  were  quartered  reserves,  "Order  General  Blanc,"  he  would 
command,  "to  reinforce  Durand  at  once  with  10,000  men,  four 
batteries  of  75-millimeter  artillery,  ten  machine-guns  and  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry.     Tell  Blanc  to  transport  his  troops  in  auto- 
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buses."  Within  two  minutes  Qeoeral  Blanc  would  have  received  t&e 
order,  and  within  five  more  he  would  be  executing  it.  Durand,  mean- 
while, had  been  informed  that  help  was  coming.  Every  time  a 
bridge  was  blown  up  or  a  pontoon  was  thrown  across  a  stream  or  a 
food  convoy  was  shifted,  Bertholet  wonld  leap  from  bis  chair,  or 
his  bed,  and  change  the  pins.  The  war  map  at  headquarters  had  to 
be  kept  posted  np  to  the  roinnte. 

After  twenty-one  months  of  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  during  which  he  had  been  on  duty  an  average  of  seventeen 
hours  a  day,  and  had  traveled  more  than  70,000  miles  in  a  motor- 
car, Joffre  did  not  seem  to  have  aged  a  bit;  there  was  not  the 
slightest  betrayal  of  fatigue  in  his  countenance,  his  step,  or  hia  mind. 
For  the  school-house  he  afterward  substituted  a  quiet  villa  sur- 
Tonnded  by  a  pretty  garden  where,  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  was  a  billiard-table  covered  with  maps  with  other  maps  on 
the  walls.  Each  morning  on  sitting  down  at  his  work-table,  Joffre 
fonnd  a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was  noted  the  latest  news 
of  the  situation.  After  a  hasty  glance  at  it,  he  would  listen  to  re- 
ports from  hia  staff,  rapidly  comment  npon  them,  and  give  concise 
orders.  Matters  of  consequence  would  be  submitt«d  to  him  by  mem- 
bers of  his  ataff,  or  would  be  submitted  by  him  to  them.  Questions 
of  organization  were  disposed  of — the  troops  required  at  different 
points,  the  movements  by  rail,  the  sanitary  service  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  reinforcements,  all  of  which  were  decided  upon  to  the 
smallest  detail. 

Three  hours  were  often  given  to  reports  and  orders.  Joffre 
would  then  rise  from  his  desk  and  put  on  his  cap,  which  was  tiie 
signal  for  his  departure  from  headquartere  to  visit  aome  one  of  the 
armiea  at  the  front.  Three  powerful  motor-cars  were  already  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  villa.  Aa  he  passed  out,  an  officer  would  push 
into  his  hand  a  time-table  and  the  itinerary  of  the  day'a  journey,  as 
arranged  and  approved  by  him  the  evening  before  and  from  which 
no  divergence  was  to  be  made.  The  hours  he  spent  in  speeding  over 
the  country  became  hours  of  comparative  rest,  which  he  improved  to 
read  in  more  detail  long  reports  that  had  not  required  earlier  atten- 
tion, but  which  he  wanted  to  understand  from  beginning  to  end. 
His  car  was  known  to  every  one  in  the  army  from  a  tri-colored 
fanion  with  gold-fringed  cravat  which  it  carried.  He  always  ar- 
rived at  a  place  without  ceremony  and  proceeded  immediately  and 
simply  to  the  business  in  hand.  He  preferred  to  be  unnoticed  on 
these  trips,  insisting  that  they  in  no  way  partook  of  the  forms  and 
ceremony  that  attached  to  reviews,  but,  instinctively,  when  he 
passed,  sentinels  and  soldiers  presented  arms  and  reddened  with 
pleasurable  emotion  because  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  honor- 
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ing  the  General-iii- Chief.  Of  all  generals  who  coDferred  decorations, 
none  did  it  with  such  apparent  feehng  as  Joffre.  After  pinning  a 
cross  upon  a  soldier's  breast,  whether  the  simplest  trooper,  the 
blackest  Senegalese  rifleman,  or  an  officer,  he  kissed  him  heartily 
ou  both  cheeks,  never  satisfied  with  a  semblance  of  an  embrace. 

JofFre'a  tour  of  inspection  was  generally  fintshed  about  five  in  die 
afternoon.  Back  to  headquarters  he  would  go  for  an  annoying  part 
of  the  day's  work — questions  of  displacement,  promotion,  retirement, 
recompenses  for  officers,  and  citations  of  soldiers,  besides  questions 
relating  to  arms,  material,  ammuoition  supplies,  and  the  sanitary 
department.  The  reserve  supplies  of  shells  for  cannon  of  different 
caliber  was  a  matter  of  sncb  momentous  importance  that  Joffre  left 
these  details  to  no  one  else;  he  kept  the  figures  in  his  bead  and 
could  give  the  exact  reserve  stock  of  ammunition  on  hand.  He  was 
described  by  some  of  his  generals  as  the  safety-valve  of  the  army. 
While  he  was  the  directing  intelligence  of  the  great  machine,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  source  of  relief  for  the  overcharged  minds  of 
subordinat«s  who,  under  certain  contingencies,  were  over-concerned 
with  matters  of  secondary  importance.  To  such  men,  surprized  by 
an  unlooked  for  development,  and  imprest  by  a  complication  that 
seemed  decisive  and  perhaps  irremediable,  a  simple  observation  from 
Joffre  would  often  reduce  the  exaggerated  incident  to  its  proper  pro- 
portions. 

Near  Perpignan,  on  the  eastern  PjTenees  border,  lies  Rivesaltes, 
the  birthplace  of  Joffre.  It  is  a  country  in  which,  farther  west,  Foch 
was  bom.  From  the  south  of  France  also  came  Castelnau  and  Pan, 
and  in  an  earlier  age  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  house  where  Joffre 
first  saw  the  light  stands  in  an  unpretentious  street,  the  Rue  des 
Oranges,  where  women  sit  out  of  doors  while  children  play  about 
their  knees.  Strangers  could  easily  get  permission  to  enter  the  birth- 
place with  its  double  doors  and  knocker  that  gave  it  an  almost  patri- 
cian air,  hut  all  was  simple  within.  The  downstairs  room  was  an 
ante-chamber  without  light  and  contained  the  stairs.  On  mounting, 
onk  discovered  a  bedroom  with  bed  in  an  alcove  alongside  a  small 
window  looking  out  upon  a  court.    In  that  alcove  Joffre  was  bom. 

In  this  small  house  Joffre  p^re  had  been  the  proud  possessor  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  three  survived,  the  general,  a  future  excise 
ofBeial,  and  a  daughter.  The  elder  Joffre's  modest  circumstances  as 
a  working  cooper,  owning  a  little  land,  did  not  enable  him  to  raise 
with  ease  hia  large  family,  and  in  consequence  Joseph,  the  Marshal, 
was  confided  to  an  uncle  whose  interest  was  stimulated  by  a  school 
report  of  the  boy's  great  ability  in  mathematics.  After  a  year's 
preparation  (instead  of  the  habitual  two),  the  lad  was  able  to  enter 
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th«  ficole  Polytechniqne  in  Paris  twelve  months  youn^r  than  was 
nsnal  witb  boys. 

At  Rivesaltes,  after  1914,  people  were  ready  enough  to  talk  of 
their  illnstrious  son,  of  his  gooduees  of  heart,  and  his  utter  sim- 
plicity. Whenever  he  bad  been  there  in  later  life  they  would  tell 
bow  in  his  conntry  borne  on  the  banks  of  the  Alps  be  would  often 
go  himself  and  make  purchases  in  the  madiet  "Ah  I  he  was  a  won- 
derful boy,  a  phenomenon  I"  some  old  inhabitant  would  say.  "He 
would  flght  the  other  lads,  in  order  to  be  left  at  peace  to  work  at 
mathematics  I"  Joffre'e  light-colored  complexion  and  his  taciturnity 
made  a  French  Minister  of  War  once  ask  questions  as  to  his  origin. 
"You  are  from  Lorraine,  mott  GSnSralf  No  I  Then  perhaps  you  are 
Flemish,  or  Normant"  'Won  plua,"  Joffre  would  say.  The  Minister 
would  look  puzzled  until  Joffre  had  said  simply,  "Je  suia  Catalan," 
a  description  that  told  volmnps." 

HORATIO  HERBERT,  EARL  KITCHENER,  Bkitish  Field 
Marshal 

"K,  of  K.,"  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  the  most  widely  celebrated  of 
British  soldiers  of  his  period,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  old 
chief,  "Bobs"  (Lord  Roberts),  and  whose  tragic  death  oS  the  Orkney 
Islands  near  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  all  England 
mourned,  was  bom  in  the  service  in  1850,  the  eldest  son  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H.  H.  Kitchener,  of  the  Thirteenth  Dragoons.  Fifty 
years  before  the  war,  on  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  Brittany 
in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Dinan — the  birthplace  of  DuGuesclin, 
where  the  warrior's  hesrt  is  still  kept  in  the  little  Church  of  St. 
Sauveor — Kitchener  was  living  as  a  lanky  English  lad,  often  teased 
by  French  hoys  who,  as  they  followed  him,  cried  out  "Via  I'AnglicheJ" 
an  ege-old  taunt  that  flsherfolk  bad  bad  a  habit  of  flinging  in  the 
face  of  the  traditional  enemy  of  France  across  the  "Silver  Streak." 
Young  Kitchener  was  wont  to  do  battle  with  his  enemies  under  the 
medieval  ramparts  of  Dinan,  and  as  his  tormentors  were  many,'  be 
often  reached  home  with  his  clothes  torn,  and  the  Kitcheners  were 
not  rich  in  clothes. 

Of  pure  English  stock  Kitchener's  father,  on  half  pay,  had  married 
the  daughter  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  a  Miss  Chevallier  of 
Suffolk,  and  had  three  children,  all  boys,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Horatio 
Herbert,  was  bom  at  Ballylongford,  in  Ireland,  while  his  father's 
icgiment  was  stationed  there.     Horatio  Herbert  got  what  learning 
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lie  could  in  County  Kerry,  then  att«nded  a  acliool  at  Villeneave,  in 
France,  and  with  what  coaching  his  father  could  give  him,  managed 
in  1S6S  to  pasa  the  entrance  examinations  for  the  Royal  Ifilitary 
Academy  at  Woolwich.  He  was  in  Dinan,  waiting  to  learn  the 
resolt  of  hia  final  examinations  when,  in  1870,  Louis  Napoleon  sur- 
rendered at  Sedan  and  tbe  French  Qovernment  of  National  Defense 
led  by  Oambetta  called  Chanzy  from  Algiers  and  gave  him  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  In  the  great  wave  of  war-feeling  that 
ensued  young  Kitchener  found  himself  £wept  into  the  ranks  of  the 
French  Mobiles,  and  after  his  British  commission  arrived,  enlisted 
as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  Boyal  Engineers,  Despite  the  protests  of  his 
father  who  feared  the  wrath  of  the  British  War  Office,  young 
Kitchener  took  the  field  as  a  French  soldier  to  fight  in  the  ranks 
where  he  learned  a  lesson  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  years  after- 
ward in  the  Sudan  and  in  South  Africa,  which  was — that  in  modem 
warfare  valor  is  worth  nothing  if  not  backed  by  a  thorough  oiganiza- 
tion. 

In  that  terrible  winter  campaign  of  1870-71,  in  France,  Kitchener 
saw  miles  of  freight-cars  stalled  when  already  loaded  with  needed 
war  material;  soldiers  freezing  for  lack  of  overcoats  that  were  stored 
in  plenty  half  a  mile  away,  with  no  one  to  release  them,  and  starving 
for  food  that  was  rotting  because  there  was  lack  of  machinery  for 
its  distribution.  His  first  campaign  ended  rather  ingloriously  in  a 
balloon  ascent,  in  which,  bis  clothes  getting  wet,  he  caught  cold. 
Three  months  after  he  had  left  Dinan  as  a  soldier  of  France,  Kitch- 
ener found  himself  back  under  hia  father's  roof  and  in  bed  near 
death  with  pleurisy.  In  1871,  with  the  Franco-Prussian  war  ended, 
he  joined  the  British  Engineers  and  for  three  years  worked  at 
Chatham  and  Aldershot.  He  was  then  detached  to  work  in  a  semi- 
civil  capacity  on  the  Palestine  Survey  and  passed  four  years  measur- 
ing land  and  learning  the  ways  and  speech  of  the  people.  In  Pales- 
tine, as  afterward  in  Cyrus  and  Egypt,  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
ways  of  natives,  came  to  understand  the  secret  workingB  of  their 
minds,  and  acquired  not  only  their  language  hut  their  intonation  in 
speech,  until  he  could  live  among  Arabs  almost  as  safe  from  de- 
tection as  Kipling's  "Kim"  could  live  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
Lahore.  « 

When  England  acquired  Cyprus  in  1878  Kitchener  was  placed  in 
chai^  of  its  exploration.  The  maps  and  reports  he  sent  to  London 
were  models.  In  1880  he  was  made  British  Vice-Consul  at  Erzerum. 
After  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1883,  when  England  had 
to  reorganize  the  Egyptian  army,  Kitchener's  professional  oppor- 
tunity arrived  when  he  was  one  of  twenty-six  men  chosen  to  raise  in 
Egypt  a  force  of  6,000  men  for  defense  of  the  country,  and  attached 
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to  the  Egyptiaa  Intelligence  Department,  where  he  was  told  to  "lick 
the  cavalry  into  shape."  Kitchener  found  the  Egyptian  fellah  hke 
a  hicycle — -incapable  of  standing  alone,  but  very  useful  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilled  master.  In  ten  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  his  Srst  taw 
recruits,  he  had  5,600  men  who  could  go  through  ceremonial  parade 
movements  like  British  guards  in  Hyde  Park,  and  do  it  with  pre* 

Kitchener  served  in  Egypt  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  with  the 
Gordon  Belief  Espedition  in  1884  and  stayed  in  the  country  till  the 
hero  of  Khartoum  was  avenged  and  a  cathedral  raised  over  the  spot 
where  he  had  fallen.  Severely  wounded  at  Handoiib  by  a  huUet  that 
shattered  his  jaw  and  buried  itself  in  his  neck,  he  was  invalided  back 
to  England,  but  in  1888  returned  to  head  the  First  Brigade  of 
Sudanese  troops  at  Toski,  where  he  led  the  final  cfaai^.  After 
serving  as  Govern or-Qeneral  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral  and  Com- 
mandant of  Suakim,  he  was  made  Chief  of  Police  at  Cairo,  and,  on 
Lord  Cromer's  recommendation,  in  1892  was  promoted  to  he  Sirdar, 
altho  he  was  then  only  Colonel.  Four  years  later  Kitchener  began 
the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  and  in  the  Dongola  expedition  won  the 
rank  of  Major-General. 

Nest  year  he  started  out  to  avenge  Gordon's  death.  His  first  step 
was  to  plan  a  railroad  from  Cairo  to  Khartoum  which  from  Haifa 
to  Abu  Hamed  would  have  to  cross  230  miles  of  sand.  Experts 
scoffed  at  hia  idea.  In  that  dry  country  the  entire  carrying  capacity 
of  a  train  they  said  would  have  to  be  taken  up  by  the  water-supply 
alone  necessary  for  the  locomotive.  But  Kitchener  started  his  road 
and  as  he  built  it  he  bored  in  the  sand  until,  just  where  he  needed 
it,  he  struck  water.  The  road  was  finished  in  1897.  In  the  following 
year  Kitchener  won  the  battle  of  the  Athara,  and.caught  up  with  the 
Mahdi's  forces  at  Omdurman,  which  sealed  .the  Khalifa's  doom,  and 
avenged  Gordon.  He  cut  off  the  dervishes'  retreat,  and  as  they  were 
huddled  in  a  hollow  around  their  standards,  played  on  them  with 
machine-guns,  killing  about  15,000,  and  thus  wiped  out  the  last  trace 
of  Mahdism.  The  Hahdi's  tomb,  the  great  shrine  of  the  dervishes, 
Kitchener  demolished  and  so  scattered  the  mummy  contained  therein 
that  no  part  of  it  could  ever  be  found  and  used  as  a  focus  of  future 
trouble.  Kitchener  had  given  peace  to  Egypt  and  was  created  Baron 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  $150,000— the  Kaiser  telegraph- 
ing his  congratulations. 

Only  two  weeks  after  Omdurman,  Kitchener's  forces,  on  an  his- 
toric occasion  memorable  in  all  stories  of  the  World  War,  met  at 
Fashoda  the  French  ofiicer,  Marchand,  with  eight  other  French 
officers  and  120  Sudanese  tirailleurs.     After  negotiations  ending  in 
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the  final  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  Fashoda,  the  whole  of  tlie 
Sudan  vas  in  the  hands  of  England,  and  Kitchener  began  to  build 
it  up.  '  His  powers  of  organization  led  to  the  creation  there  of  a 
new  civilization.  Within  a  year  the  Boer  war  broke  out,  wit& 
British  disasters  at  Stormberg,  Uagersfontein,  and  Colenso.  Lord 
Roberts  was  sent  out  and  Kitchener,  still  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  promoted  to  be  Lieuten ant-General  and  made  Roberta'  Chief 
of  Staff.  He  arrived  in  Cape  Town  in  January,  1900,  and  in  No- 
vember, after  Roberts  left  for  England,  took  supreme  command. 
Kitchener  built  across  the  Transvaal  a  line  of  blockhouses  con- 


KITCHENER  IN  A  TRENCH  IN  QALLIPOLI 
Daring  thla  visit,  made  late  In  191B,  Kitchener  whs  frefluently  wlthtn  a  few 
j'arda  of  Turkish  trenches.    Tbe  withdrawal  from  Galllpoll  was  a  conse- 
qaence  of  Kltcbener'e  obaervatlons.     He  la  stundiDK  at  tba  extreme  left 

neeted  by  wires  chai^d  with  eleetrieity;  put  sixty  mobile  eolmnna 
iDto  the  field,  and  had  all  women,  children  and  non-combatants  taken 
off  farms  and  placed  in  concentration  camps.  By  a  slow  process  the 
Boers  were  worn  down,  and  in  May,  1902,  the  long  struggle  ended. 
It  was  Kitchener's  work— not  the  work  of  a  dashing  soldier,  or  a 
brilliant  tactician,  but  the  work  of  a  plodding,  methodical  traffic 
superintendent  with  an  organization  in  which  nothing  was  left  to 
chance.    Kitchener  had  trained  himself  to  regard  war  as  an  industry, 
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To  him  it  meant  raising,  clothing;,  anuing,  feeding,  and  caring  for 
men,  and  placing'  tbem  in  poaitions  where  they  could  not  loee,  and 
placing  the  enemy  in  positions  where  they  could  not  win.  An  actual 
battle  he  looked  upon  as  a  necessary,  bnt  noisy  and  rather  vulgar, 
affair.  When  he  fought  a  battle,  however,  it  was  without  feeling  for 
the  safety  of  any  one.  He  was  pei«onalty  respousible  for  the  frontal 
attack  at  Paardebeii;,  the  bloodiest  in  the  South  African  War.  For 
this  new  service  Kitchener  was  made  a  viscount,  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  general  "for  distinguished  service,"  and  given  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  with  $250,000,  and  the  Order  of  Merit. 

No  sooner  was  peace  signed  with  the  Boers  than  Kitchener  was 
sent  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  India  where,  in  seven  years,  he  revo- 
lutionized the  army  and  freed  it  from  red  tape.  He  put  an  instant 
end  to  polo-playing  and  whisky-and-soda  drinking  in  garrison  life, 
made  every  one  work,  and  thanked  no  one  for  working.  Just  as  in 
South  Africa  he  had  sent  back  to  England  more  than  400  officers  as 
"useless,"  so  he  weeded  out  incompetents  in  India.  Failures  were 
treated  with  unbending  severity^  whether  committed  by  men  in  high 
or  low  places.  He  never  played  favorites  and  never  permitted  an 
excuse  to  prevail.  The  rank  and  file  loved  Kitchener.  Women 
were  greatly  attracted  to  him  but  he  never  married.  There  seemed 
to  bim  an  element  of  chance  in  matrimony,  and  no  one  could  imagine 
Kitchener  leaving  anything  to  chance.  This  tall,  handsome  man 
was  no  woman-bater,  however,  and  yet  he  did  not  carry  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  being  the  most  undemonstrative  of  men,  unreadable, 
BtUl-faced,  iron-jawed  and  wordless,  with  hard  gray  eyes  that  looked 
over  other  men's  heads,  and  told  of  a  soul  of  steel  fortified  by  great 
physical  strength.  Over  a  sis-foot  two  inches  frame  his  mnscles 
were  stretched  like  wire  rope.  At  siity-four  he  was  lithe  and  wiry. 
Altho  his  bearing  wag  dignified  and  cold,  be  could  display  at  times 
the  agility  of  a  cat.  In  an  accident  in  India,  where  other  men 
might  have  lost  their  lives,  he  escaped  with  only  a  broken  leg. 

After  leaving  India  with  the  rank  of  Field -Marshal,  Kitchener 
succeeded  the  Duke  of  Connaught  as  Commander-in-Chief  and  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  tour  of  England's 
colonies  to  organize  fighting  forces.  On  his  way  from  Australia  he 
visited  Japan  and  the  United  States,  returning  to  England  in  1910. 
When  the  war  began  his  latest  service  bad  been  in  Egypt,  where  he 
went  to  continue  Lord  Cromer's  work  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
fellah  to  the  land.  With  a  grant  of  $15,000,000  from  the  British 
Qovermnent,  be  created  a  great  cotton-raising  industry  which  so 
changed  economic  conditions  along  the  Nile  that  a  nationalist  move- 
ment which  had  threatened  to  create  trouble  almost  died  out.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  Kitchener  was  in  En^and,  having  been  called 
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there  for  promotioii  to  an  earldom.  The  Prime  Minister  at  once 
made  the  new  earl  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  His  first  qneation 
when  be  went  to  the  War  Office  was,  'la  there  a  bed  heref  When 
told  there  was  none,  he  replied,  "Qet  one."  At  the  War  OfBce 
Kitchener  slept  onlj  five  honrs  out  of  twenty-fonr,  leaving  his  post 
each  morning  at  1  o'clock  and  returning  before  9. 

Kiti^ener  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Europe  to  forecast  a  long 
war.  Hia  announcement,  made  within  a  fortnight  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretaiy  for  War,  that  the  war  would  he  of  three  years' 
duration,  came  as  a  shock  to  people  all  over  the  world  who  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  in  six  months  everything  would  be  over  except 
the  shouting.  He  at  once  set  to  work  to  recruit  5,000,000  men, 
known  afterward  as  "Kitchener's  armies."  As  he  seldom  did  any 
talking,  he  was  called  inarticulate;  but  Kitchener  couid  talk  when  he 
wished,  his  words  curt  in  the  manner  of  a  soldier.  A  remark  from 
a  cockney  non -commissioned  officer  became  current,  "E's  no  talker; 
not  'im.  'E's  hall  steel  and  hice."  That  was  Kitchener — ell  steel 
and  ice! 

The  decision  of  the  Government  to  entrust  Kitchener  with  supreme 
direction  of  the  war  was  received  in  England  with  o 
proval,  Aa  the  war  advanced,  Great  Britain's 
ticularly  in  artillery  ammunition,  became  apparent,  and  Kitchener 
was  subjected  to  severe  criticism,  led  by  Lord  Northcliffe  of  the 
London  Times,  who  charged  him  with  responsibility  for  failure  to 
foresee  an  extraordinary  demand  for  heavy  shells.  As  a  result  there 
was  formed  a  Ministry  of  Munitions  with  David  Lloyd  George  at 
its  head,  and  Kitchener's  responsibilities  were  further  lessened  by 
the  appointment  of  General  Sir  William  Robertson  as  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Staff.  Notwithstanding  criticisms  his  great  accomplish- 
ments during  the  war  were  recognized  iniversally.  Foremost  among 
them  was  his  creation  from  England's  untrained  manhood  of  a 
huge  army.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Great  Britain  had  only  a 
few  hundred  tiiousand  trained  men.  When  Kitchener  died  more 
than  5,000,000  had  been  enrolled  in  various  branches  of  the  service. 

The  trip  in  which  Kitchener  lost  his  life  (he  was  on  his  way  to 
Russia]  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  ventured  to  cross  the  seas 
during  the  war.  He  went  to  France  at  an  early  stage  of  hostilities, 
and  later,  while  British  troops  were  han^ng  on  to  Gallipoli,  went 
to  the  Near  East.  Landing  at  Kum  Kale,  he  visited  first-line 
trenches,  surveyed  positions,  and,  as  the  British  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  peninsula  a  few  months  afterward,  waa  believed  to 
have  reported  back  the  inadvisability  of  attempting  to  press  opera- 
tions on  the  peninsula  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Before  he  sailed 
for  Rossia,  the  last  heard  of  him  in  England  was  that  be  had  been 
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to  Westimnster  Palace  to  be  questioned  by  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  war  occurred  a  famous  hoax.  A  body  of 
Russian  soldiers,  said  to  number  100,000  men  or  more,  was  reported 
to  have  circled  around  from.  Archangel,  landed  in  Scottish  ports, 
and  been  shipped  through  at  night  to  reinforce  the  British  in  France. 
The  scheme  of  sending  them  in  this  way  to  the  Western  Front  was 
declared  to  have  originated  with  Kitchener.  The  myth  spread 
rapidly  through  the  United  Kingdom,  with  any  number  of  witnesses 
to  swear  they  had  seen  and  talked  in  England  with  the  Russians  in 
their  native  language.  Per  a  long  period  the  reports  were  not  denied 
and  belief  in  them  deepened.  Months  afterward  a  British  officer  de- 
clared that  the  story  had  been  given  out  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
German  commanders  in  Belgium  and  northern  France  and  so  to 
keep  them  in  fear  of  a  surprize  either  in  the  rear  or  on  the  western 
flank.  Perhaps  the  ruse  accomplished  a  purpose.  Dread  of  Russians 
coming  to  France  did  become  real  among  the  German  staff,  and  may 
have  accounted  to  some  extent,  at  least  psychologically,  for  the  re- 
treat of  Kluck  from  Paris.  Kitchener  was  said  to  have  caused  a 
hundred  transports  laden  with  sundry  goods  to  be  sent  from  Scottish 
ports  to  Archangel,  and  in  order  to  give  further  color  to  the  hoax, 
had  insured  them  in  Holland,  where  the  Germans  would  be  sure  to 
hear  of  it,  When  British  troops  were  moved  from  various  points  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  to  Channel  ports,  he  had  directed 
that  the  blinds  of  the  trains  should  be  lowered  so  as  to  arouse  pop- 
ular curiosity  and  speculation — in  factj  to  encourage  the  belief  that 
these  soldiers  were  Russians.^° 

ALEXANDER  VON  KLUCK,  German  PiELD-MARaHAL 
Kluck  was  one  of  the  few  military  men  in  history — Xenophon  was 
another — who  won  fame  by  a  successful  retreat.  In  that  famous 
swoop  of  bis  on  Paris,  in  August  and  September,  1914,  he  became 
for  a  time  the  foremost  figure  in  world  news — almost  the  only  com- 
mander of  whom  men  heard — but  before  the  year  ended  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  soon  was  heard  of  no  more  outside  of 
Germany.  In  1871  Kluck  was  a  sub-lieutenant,  his  regiment  stationed 
just  outside  Paris,  where  it  waited  until  the  first  few  millions  of  the 
billion  dollar  indemnity  were  paid  by  France  to  Germany,  and  then, 
m  accordance  with  Bismarck's  iron-bound  agreement,  marched  with 
bis  regiment  back  twenty  miles  toward  Germany,  and  there  waited 
on  French  soil  until  another  portion  was  paid.    Months  later,  when 

"Compiled  from  an  article  by  Henry  N.  Hall  in  The  World  (New  Xork), 
from  Associated  Pteaa  cortesponaence  and  from  The  Evenino  Post  (New 
lork). 
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the  second  portion  was  paid,  his  regiment  marched  back  another 
twenty  miles.  This  was  Klnck's  first  retreat  from  Paris,  but  it  took 
loiter  than  the  second,  for  it  occupied  a  year  and  a  half.  Kiuck  in 
1914  had  been  put  in  the  position  of  greatest  danger,  because  he  was 
regarded  bj  the  Hi^h  Command  as  their  ablest  officer  in  the  field. 

Eminent  soldiers  have  almost  always  been  silent  men — Grant  and 
Lee,  Kitchener  and  Joffre,  and  now  Kluck.  A  story  told  in  Berlin 
illustrated  this  quality.  He  had  just  been  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  three  army  corps,  a  position  which  made  him  practically 
SQzerain  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men.  Some  learned  society, 
numbering  among  its  members  leading  men,  requested  him  to  address 
them  on  the  duties  of  his  position.  Kluck  replied  with  a  courteous 
declination.  He  had  twice  been  a  professor  in  military  schools,  and 
of  course  had  spoken  before  professional  soldiers  concerning  their 
duties,  but  that  was  different  from  speaking  about  his  own  duties 
to  a  learned  society.  Soon  afterward  the  society  secured  from  the 
Emperor  himself  an  intimation  to  Kluck  that  he  might  appear  be- 
fore it;  Kluck  now  had  to  go.  His  address  was,  perhaps,  the 
shortest  of  the  kind  on  record.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "it  is  the  duty 
of  a  soldier  to  obey.  That  is  why  I  have  come  here  and  am  speaking 
to  yon.    Thank  yon."    Kluck  then  took  his  seat. 

He  was  plain  Kluck  without  the  "von"  for  fifty  years.  When 
ma&ing  him  a  colonel,  the  Emperor  placed  "von"  before  his  name, 
which  if  not  quite  befitting  a  man  in  command  of  a  r^ment,  was 
better  adapted  to  one  who  had  married  a  Baroness.  Kluck  was  the 
son  of  a  minor  Government  official,  and  had  entered  the  army  in 
1865,  when  nineteen  years  old.  In  the  war  against  Austria  he  was 
a  snb-lieutenant  in  the  campaign  directed  against  the  southern  Ger- 
man States,  Bavaria  and  Wiirttemberg.  In  1870  he  served  in  all  the 
operations  about  Metz,  and  at  Colomby  Neuilly  gained  the  Iron 
Cross,  without  which  a  German  officer  would  feel  that  he  had  lived 
in  vain.  During  the  year  and  a  half  he  spent  on  French  soil,  fol- 
lowing the  treaty  of  peace,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  conntry  over  which  he  so 
desperately  contested  the  French  advance  in  the  battle  of  the  Mame. 

In  his  own  person,  Kluck  conveyed  a  sense  of  fatherhood  to  his 
soldiers.  He  was  not  as  formal  and  silent  as  many  commanders. 
He  liad  a  stout  figure  that  inspired  confidence.  Because  of  his  ability 
to  "get  under  the  hide,"  as  it  were,  of  the  common  soldier,  he  was 
adviuLced  in  1881  to  the  post  of  teacher  in  a  school  for  non-com- 
missioned officers.  Here  be  was  so  successful  that  in  the  following 
year  he  received  a  similar  appointment  at  another  non-commissioned 
officer's  school.  He  held  these  positions  while  only  a  captain  in 
rank.     In  1887  he  was  made  a  majer  and  taught  in  a  school  at 
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Nenbreiaftch.  Next  year  be  took  eommand  of  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry, was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  in  1893  and 
colonel  in  1896.  He  was  then  stationed  in  Berlin,  an  nnnsaal  honor 
for  an  officer  who  had  never  been  to  the  War  Academy,  and  who 
had  never  served  on  the  General  Staff,  His  advancement  was  dne  to 
sterling  qualities  and  real  ability.  In  1898  Kluck  was  put  in  com- 
mand ot  Fueileer  Re^ment  No.  34,  and  1889  in  command  of  the 
Twenty-third  Infantry  Brigade.  In  1902  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1906  a  general,  and  in  the  following  year  was  placed  in 
eommand  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps.  In  1913  he  was  made  an  in- 
spector-general, and  was  still  on  the  active  list  when  war  was  de- 
clared, altho  then  axty-eight  years  old. 

No  hesitation  was  shown  in  placing  him  in  command  of  the  army 
that  was  to  advance  through  Belgium  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was 
popularly  nnderstood  that  the  Emperor's  orders  to  Kluck  had  been 
to  "take  Paris  or  die."  There  was,  however,  no  sound  military  rea- 
son for  taking  Paris,  until  the  larger  part  of  the  French  Army  had 
been  destroyed  or  captured.  Kluck  made  a  wonderful  dash,  a 
gigantic  stab,  as  it  were,  at  the  French  capital,  but  he  missed  his 
mark.  One's  balance  mi^ht  easily  have  been  lost  in  that  heroic  daah. 
For  days  it  was  alternately  hoped  and  feared  that  he  might  fail  in 
hia  purpose  and  that  he  might  not.  He  got  away  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  attacking  as  he  retreated.  He  struck  and  fell  hack;  and 
again  he  struck  and  fell  back.  When  the  French  followed,  they 
found  him  fully  emplaced,  with  his  flank  on  the  Oise  and  facing  a 
forest  north  of  Compiigne,  while  his  front  was  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Aisne,  a  river  deep  and  unfordable.  He  was  now  in  poBitions 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar  for  forty-three  years,  in  intreneh- 
ments  previously  prepared,  and  from  which  the  French  and  British 
heroically  battled  in  vain  for  over  a  month  to  dislodge  him.  After 
the  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  Kluck,  now  sixty-nine  years  old,  was  re- 
tired.   He  had  been  made  a  field-maishel  but  the  world  heard  of  him 


GENERAL  ERIC  LTJDENDOEFF,  Gerkan  Grand  Quaeteb- 
master-Gemebal 

One's  first  impression  of  Ludendorfl  was  that  of  a  man  with  a 
large,  rounded  forehead  denuded  of  hair,  with  eyes  of  profound  blue, 
searching  keenly.  A  blond  mustache  ran  along  thin  lips.  As  a 
whole  his  face  reflected  an  alert  intelligence,  Hia  mentality  con- 
trasted strongly  with  that  of  Hindenburg,  who  had  a  heavy  mass 
and  ponderous  look,    Ludendorff's  corpulence  was  large  considering 

"Adapted  from  an  nrtlrle  by  Blrhkri]  Barry  la  Tbe  TUitei  (New  Tork). 
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bis  medinin  height,  bnt  he  conveyed  an  impTeasion  of  an  energetie 
man,  who  felt  entirely  sure  of  himself  and  was  in  fall  physical  and 
intellectual  vigor.  Henri  Carre,**  who  knew  him,  declared  at  the 
zenith  of  Lndendorfi's  saecess  that  he  was  no  abler  man  than  Foeh 
and  that  he  had  yet  to  display  the  same  artistry.  By  natnre  he  was 
indefatigable,  endowed  with  a  supple  mind,  rich  in  espedienta  de- 
vised on  the  spur  of  the  moment — a  quality  preeions  to  the  eider 
Moltke.  He  was  a  real  soldier  because  he  had  imagination  and 
ideas.  All  bis  qualities  were  accentuated  by  cool  enei^.  He  bad 
a  tenaeions  will  and  a  strong  soul. 

As  German  commanders  went,  he  was  young,  not  much  past  fifty 
when  the  war  began,  and  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Posen,.  April  9, 
1865.  His  rise  bad  been  so  meteoric  that  ordinary  reference-books 
ih  Germany  failed  to  note  its  steps.  He  had  the  good  luck  to 
possess  a  far-seeing  and  wealthy  parent  of  Prussian  stock,  who  got 
him  at  seventeen  into  the  Ploen  Cadet  School,  from  which  be  emerged 
as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  an  infantry  regiment  at  Wesel.  Later  be  turned 
np  as  a  lieutenant  of  marines  at  Kiel  and  then  got  into  the  grena- 
diers. From  the  War  College  he  emerged  at  thirty  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  How  be  got  into  the  Great  General  Staff  at  Berlin  in 
view  of  bis  comparatively  mediocre  origin,  was  not  clear,  hut  be 
went  through  the  grades  successfuUy,  and  proved  himself  an  officer 
of  the  General  Staff  type,  bred  in  the  Moltke  school  and  a  creditable 
pupil  of  Sehlieffien,  When  he  was  forty-seven,  he  took  command 
of  the  Fusileers  at  Diisseldorf  and  not  long  after  was  at  Strassburg 
as  major-general  of  infantry.  With  the  latter  force  he  went  into 
the  grand  mobili7:ation  in  July  and  Angnst,  1914. 

In  the  siege  of  Li£ge,  in  August,  1914,  Ludendorff  happened  to 
be  on  the  spot  when  a  major^neral  at  the  head  of  the  leading 
brigade  was  struck  by  a  bullet.  Ludendorff  assumed  command  in 
his  place,  led  the  brigade  forward  and  became  the  first  man  to  break 
into  the  fortiSed  towns.  This  commended  him  to  the  Kaiser,  who 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Pour  le  MSrite,  founded  by  Frederick  II, 
and  attached  him  to  the  Headquarters  Staff.  When  General  von 
Prittwitz  in  the  same  month  of  August,  while  commanding  in  the 
east,  retreated  from  the  advancing  hosts  of  Russia  and  allowed  them 
to  overrun  East  Prussia  and  Posen,  penetrating  to  Silesia  and 
threatening  Breslan  and  Berlin,  Ludendorff  took  advantage  of  bis 
presence  in  the  immediate  entourage  of  the  Kaiser  to  recall  to  the 
latter's  mind  the  almost  foi^tten  "Old  Man  of  the  Lakes,"  and  Ms 
hobby,  the  eastern  defense  against  Russia.  The  Kaiser  took  up  the 
idea  and  sent  Ludendorff  off  by  special  train  to  fetch  Hindenbnig 
trom  bis  retirement  in  Hanover  to  assume  supreme  command  of  the 
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Eastern  Front,  vhere,  in  a  series  of  battles  in  the  lakes,  he  managed 
to  compel  the  Russians,  hampered  as  they  were  at  the  time  by  lack 
of  arms  and  munitions,  to  evacuate  not  only  Prussian  territory  hut 
the  westernmost  portion  of  Russian  Poland. 

Under  these  circumstances  LudendorS  became  chief  of  staff  to 
Hindenburg.^*  Nest  year  the  two  redeemed  their  native  land  from 
other  pressing  perils  by  the  conquest  of  Poland  and  Galieia.  After- 
ward, in  consequence  of  the  Brusiloff  offensive,  which  for  a  time 
caused  the  German  defense  to  halt,  Hindenbui^,  still  "doubled"  with 
Ludendorff,  received  command  of  the  Austro-Germans  in  the  Eastern 
theater,  and  before  many  days  replaced,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  Fal- 
kenhayu — on  whom  was  cast  the  blame  for  the  Verdun  check.  With 
Hindenburg  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Ludendorff  became  his 
right-hand  man,  as  general  of  infantry,  esetcising  the  functions  of 
a  Chief  General  Quartermaster.  From  that  time  until  March,  1918, 
the  two  men  "ticked  like  two  clocks." 

The  whole  German  press  was  jubilant  over  the  appointment'  of 
Hindenburg.  "An  immense  delight,"  said  one  paper,  "reigns  every- 
where in  the  Fatherland.  Onr  new  Bliicher  retains  at  his  side  our 
new  Gneisenau.  Ludendorff  remains  with  Hindenburg."  The  Kaiser 
had  really  assented  to  the  eclipse  of  his  own  imperial  star  by  the 
rise  of  the  twin  constellation  of  Hindenburg-Ludendorff.  The  Field- 
marshal,  free  from  jealousy  or  full  of  gratitude,  permitted  the  per- 
aonality  of  his  right-hand  man  to  grow  constantly  more  decisive  and 
conspicuous,  and  the  collaboration  of  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff 
became  most  intimate.  One  acted  as  the  brain,  the  other  as  the  right 
hand.  One  represented  the  yonng  and  active  element,  the  fecund 
brain  with  "ideas,"  the  other  the  mass  which  bronght  tie  weight  to 
bear.  Decisions  seemed  to  have  been  taken  in  common,  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  inspired  by  Ludendorff,  In  the  enormous 
machine  one  was  the  motor,  the  other  the  source  of  power.  Luden- 
dorff had  the  true  directing  mind.  Force  was  eminently  his  charac- 
teristic. He  was  fond  of  saying  that  the  strong  man  "does  not  talk 
of  danger,  but  of  the  way  to  avoid  it.  A  strong  will  creates  its  own 
destiny,"  He  held  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  fatality  or  des- 
tiny.   There  was  only  "the  will  of  the  strong  man." 

The  character  of  Ludendorff  was  hard,  cruel,  and  pitiless,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dominant  ideal ,  of  Prussians  in  high  command. 
He  was  the  most  determined  supporter  of  continued  submarine  war- 
fare, and  insisted  upon  constant  aenal  bombardments  of  open  and 
nnfortified  towns,  "By  killing  the  women  and  children,"  he  was 
qnoted  as  saying,  "we  destroy  future  mothers  and  the  ultimate  de- 
fenders of  their  laud;  the  future  forces  upon  which  the  enemy  de- 
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penda."  He  was  ely  and  affected,  not  above  telling  uewapapera  that 
the  lives  of  Qerman  soldiers  were  more  precious  than  some  blackened 
ruin  of  a  town  that  France  had  wanted  preserved,  and  yet  he  was 
notoriously  the  most  sanguinary  of  feeders  of  cannon  with  "fodder," 
never  hesitating  to  pile  high  the  plains  of  the  Somme  with  German 
dead.  He  attached  great  importance  to  "morale"  and  no  press 
agent  bad  more  skill.  He  kept  in  touch  with  journalists  night  and 
day,  held  r^iilar  receptions  for  bia  friends,  tbe  reporters,  and  was 
often  quoted.  He  inspired  a  school  of  military  experts  who  could 
keep  on  proving  that  Germany  was  invincible.  He  was  a  master  of 
propaganda  and  used  fairy-tales  without  scmple.  He  invented  a 
system  of  heralding  every  German  offensive  far  in  advance,  as  "ac- 
cording to  plan,"  arguing  that  tbe  affect  upon  enemy  "morale"  would 
he  tremendous.  Lndendorff  sought  less  a  strategical  surprize  thaa  a 
tactical  one.  An  organizer  of  experience  and  ability,  he  excelled  in 
preparation. 

To  Qerman  intellectuals  of  certain  types  Hindenbui^  presented  a 
model  of  material  beauty,  if  not  brute  force,  in  conformity  with  the 
Germanic  ideal,  and  Ludecdorfl  was  a  superior  type  of  cerebral 
beauty,  or  incarnated  strength  of  thought.  Compared  to  the  Field- 
Marsbal,  the  Lieutenaat-General  seemed,  however,  of  another  culture 
and  of  a  more  refined  essence.  Lndendorff  was  a  methodical  spirit 
with  a  brain  gifted  with  a  remarkable  sense  of  organization-^ 
quality  of  which  Germans  were  proud.  He  possest  rare  faculties 
of  assimilation,  and  a  prodigious  power  for  work,  and  was  more  a 
master  of  himself  than  Hindenbuig,  who  was  subject  to  terrible  out- 
hursts  of  anger  which  sometimes  made  those  about  him  tremble. 
Lndendorff,  with  greater  coldness  in  his  cruelty,  was  neither  less 
hard  nor  less  implacable.  He  was  supposed  to  have  conceived  and 
ordered  the  deportation  In  masses  of  the  Belgian  civil  population 
during  the  winter  of  1917. 

KominaJly  the  Kaiser  remained  "Oher  Feldherr  des  Deutschen 
Seiches"  with  his  pompous  title  of  Supreme  War  Lord,  but  the 
effective  direction  passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  Hinden- 
burg-Ludendorff  team.  More  than  ever  closely  allied  as  "the  War 
Twins,"  their  names  appeared  in  all  mentions  of  the  High  Com- 
mand. As  tbe  Emperor  consented  to  efface  himself  before  Hinden- 
hurg,  so  tie  latter  slowly  permitted  the  growth  of  the  influence  and 
fame  of  his  clever  lieutenant,  Ludendorff,  whose  personality  asserted 
itself  more  and  more.  Hindenhui^  had  succeeded  Falkenhayn,  and  so 
had  Ludendorff  replaced  Frejiag-Loringhoven,  who  attracted  atten- 
tion, in  September,  1917,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  which 
created  a  sensation,  "The  Consequences  of  the  World  War,"  wherein 
he  discust  tbe  reasons  for  the  loss  of  the  war  by  Germany ;  a  strange 
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book  from  a  man  who  had  oecupied  such  hig^  posts  and  was  familisr 
with  the  Becreta  of  t^e  German  General  Staff,  The  book  was  sup- 
prest  in  Qermany,  but  published  in  London  and  New  York. 

Official  aecountB  of  German  military  operations  were  often 
loquacious,  and  sometimes  surpassingly  false.  Ludendorff,  for  the 
sake  of  explaining  away  facts,  employed  arguments  that  were  rarely 
ii^enious,  and  were  mostly  clumsy.  Sometimes  he  would  invent 
oat  of  whole  cloth  an  Allied  attack  that  had  been  victoriously  re- 
pulsed; at  others  he  would  pretend  to  discover  that  the  plan  of  his 
adversary  was  to  advance  ten  kilometers,  when  they  had  advanced 
only  five,  the  difference  being  put  down  to  the  account  of  profits  and 
losses  for  the  German  General  Staff.  When  an  Allied  attack  created 
a  retirement  of  the  German  lin^  which  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
simulate, Ludendorff  was  not  embarrassed,  but  would  declare  it  to 
have  been  "a  voluntary  retirement  to  better  positions,  an  elastac 
recoil  from  which  the  counter  offensive  will  jump  with  a  new  bound, 
a  feint  meant  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  trap."  With  supreme  skill 
he  could  describe  territory  he  was  forced  to  abandon  as  a  "zone  of 
subterranean  dugouts,  the  possession  of  which  lost  its  tactical  value." 
AH  that  happened,  whether  favorable  or  not,  was  "according  to 
plan."  Every  engagement  was  represented  as  a  (Jerman  victory, 
with  eomments  on  "German  courage,"  "the  spirit  of  the  German 
offensive,"  and  "Prussian  ardor."  His  masterpiece  was  put  forth 
in  August,  1918,  when  he  had  been  driven  out  of  the  Mame  salient 
and  said  "the  enemy  eluded  us."  Ludendorff  became  a  master  of 
the  art  of  explaining  sway  failures.  His  contrivances  were  of  un- 
heard-of clumsiness,  but  the  German  brain,  strictly  disciplined,  ac- 
cepted them  and  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  UntU  July  IS, 
1918,  he  kept  this  method  going  with  some  success.  He  kept  trying 
it  during  his  retreat  from  the  Mame,  but  few  of  the  wise  were  any 
longer  deceived  by  him,  even  in  Germany. 

In  the  summer  of  1918,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  morale  in  the  ranks  ' 
of  the  army,  Ludendorff  hit  upon  the  creation  of  a  corps  of  "Wohi- 
fakrts  Offlnieren,"  or  welfare  ofBcers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  answer 
queries  from  soldiers  in  the  barracks.  Ail  kinds  of  military  ques- 
tions were  answered.  Hia  purpose  was  to  attract  attention  to  news 
favorable  to  Germany  and  to  convince  fighters  of  the  necessity  of 
the  war  going  on  until  it  achieved  the  complete  triumph  of  Qermany. 
This  propaganda  was  followed  up,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but  in 
the  trenches,  by  a  distribution  of  tracts,  pamphlets,  booklets,  and 
posters  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  a  Hindenburg  peace  over  a 
so-called  peace  of  the  Scheidemann  and  Erzbei^r  type.  Forced 
to  busy  themselves  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
surprizing  to  see  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff  playing  at  certain 
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t  an  active  political  role,  for  example,  in  tbe  great  interior 
erUaa  of  Hareh,  1917,  when  Ludendorff  came  out  energetically  against 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  reproaching  him  for  lack  of  firmness  and  for 
moderation  in  military  aims. 

One  eonld  nnderstand  the  place  which  Lndendorfl  held  in  the  esti- 
mation of  powerful  Oerman  leaders  when  one  remembered  that  even 
Bismarck  had  not  been  beyond  the  reach  of  imperial  disfavor.  Tbe 
military  party  was  incarnated  in  these  two  heads,  and  consolidated 
itself  more  and  more  as  the  sovereign  power  in  Germany.  Loden- 
dorff,  in  particular,  because  of  extraordinary  activity  in  military, 
moral,  and  political  domains,  obtained  a  growing  influence  until  his 
fame  rose  to  that  of  Hindenbarg.  While  tbe  old  Field-Marshal 
eonld  wrap  himself  np  in  popular  worship,  the  intellectnal  element 
appreciated  LndendorfC  still  more,  bnt  both  enjoyed  tbe  unlimited 
confidence  of  Germans.  That  Ludendorff  should  have  succeeded  in 
handling  tbe  sword  as  well  as  the  dagger;  that  he  should  have  used 
all  the  means,  even  the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  tbe  most  criminal; 
that  he  should  havp  cleverly  utilized  all  the  poisoned  weapons  of  tbe 
Q«nnan  arsenal,  treachery,  corruption  and  lies,  indicated  a  cunning 
spirit,  fertile  in  resources,  bnt  they  placed  an  indelible  blot  on  his 
reputation  as  captain  that  eonld  never  be  forgotten.  If  he  struck 
powerful  blows  at  tbe  Entente,  be  nevertheless  did  not  accomplish 
those  truly  great  achievements  which  imprint  on  a  man  the  mark 
of  genius.  If  he  won  successes  for  a  time  it  was  almost  invariably 
against  weaker  enemies  and  never  by  superiority  of  talent  against 
an  equal. 

The  Western  theater  of  operations  brought  to  Hindenbnrg  and 
Ludendorff  a  series  of  uninterrupted  checks  and  defeats  after 
August,  1916,  which  was  the  date  of  their  supreme  command  in  that 
field  of  the  war.  If  the  team  appeared  formidable,  it  was  not  through 
genins  and  greatness,  but  by  force,  energy,  and  cruelty,  much  more 
incarnated  in  the  vigorous  maturity  of  Ludendorff  than  in  the  heavy 
senility-  of  Hindenbnrg.  Without  doubt  the  two  men,  as  repre- 
senting in  t^erman  eyes  good  servants  of  the  empire,  would  have 
their  place  in  a  German  Pantheon,  but  the  battles  engraved  on  their 
monuments  would  recall  no  more  than  mediocre  victories  over  weaker 
foes — Belgians,  Serbians,  Russians,  Roumanians— compared  with 
those  shining  Entente  names,  the  Mame,  Verdun,  the  Somme,  the 
Hindenbnrg  Line,  and  the  Argonne,  which,  when  the  war  was  over, 
were  already  blazing  in  golden  letters  on  the  shields  of  Joffre,  Foch, 
P#tain,  Haig,  and  Pershing." 
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AUGUST  VON  MACKENSEN,  German  Field-JIarshai. 

It  was  often  said  that  this  was  "an  old  man's  war."  The  truth  of 
the  assertion  was  proved  heyond  douht  when  only  the  ages  of  leading 
commanders  and  some  statesmen'  were  conatdered.  While  millions  of 
very  young  men  were  paying  the  price  of  war  with  fatal  illness, 
wounds,  and  sudden  death,  the  men  who  were  directing  the  sacrifiee, 
who  were  determining  just  how  many  hundreds  or  thouaacda  shonld 
be  sacrificed,  were  nearly  aU  middle-aged  and  some  were  really  old 
men.  Joffre,  when  the  war  began,  was  well  over  sixty,  Kitchener 
and  French  were  also  over  sixty,  Hindenburg  was  sixty-seven,  and 
Italy's  leader,  Cadoma,  was  seventy.  Of  the  two  German  generals  in 
command  of  the  Anstro-German  forces  that  swept  through  Galicia 
in  1915,  Linsingen  was  sisty-flve  and  Mackensen  sixty-four.  Elderly 
and  old  men  performed  deeds  in  this  war  that  would  imprint  their 
names  indelibly  on  history.  Oldest  of  them  all  was  Q^menceau, 
seventy-sii. 

After  the  battle  of  Tannenberg,  Mackensen  won  a  place  in  German 
annals  that  for  at  least  two  years  equalled  Hiodenburg's.  He  had 
made  his  way  from  obscurity  with  no  help  save  his  own  ability.  His 
career,  ae  well  as  Hindenburg's,  JofEre's,  and  Foch's,  began  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  when  he  was  a  plain  one-year  volunteer,  the 
son  of  a  Saxon  country  squire.  Ordered  with  a  small  detachment  of 
hussars  to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  the  direction  of  Worth,  where 
one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war  was  fought,  he  found  that  a 
bridge  across  a  river,  giving  access  to  the  village,  had  been  destroyed. 
Only  the  supports  were  standing,  but  he  managed  to  crawl  from 
one  support  to  another  and  so  crept  stealthily  into  the  village  and 
got  the  information  needed,  but  he  found  the  village  filled  with 
Zouaves,  who  opened  fire  on  him.  With  great  diflSeulty  he  got  back 
vrithin  German  lines. 

Recklessness  in  youth  gave  place  in  the  matnre  Mackensen  to  an 
imperturable  calm.  He  was  called  "sphinx-like,"  because  of  his 
aversion  to  unnecessary  conversation.  He  never  discust  a  plan  until 
it  was  distinctly  outlined  in  his  own  mind.  Then  he  was  willing  to 
listen  to  comment  and  criticism,  and  would  make  any  changes  that 
subordinates  convinced  him  were  necessary.  Mackensen  was  one 
of  the  few  German  officers  who  had  not  graduated  from  the  War 
College,  and  yet  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  strategists 
in  the  army,  a  master. of  organization  and  concentration.  Many 
stories  were  told  of  his  democratic  demeanor.  During  the  Lodz  cam- 
paign against  Russia  he  issned  strict  orders  to  outposts  to  allow 
nobody  to  pass,  except  with  a  special  permit  signed  by  himself.    One 
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day  he  and  aeveral  staff  officers  were  inspecting  outposts,  when  B 
Bavarian  trooper,  disregarding  the  coat  of  arma  on  the  automohile 
in  which  Mackensen  rode,  stopt  his  party  at  a  rifle's  point  because 
they  could  not  show  passports.  Officers  with  Mackensen  in  vain  told 
the  gentry  that  he  was  delaying  the  commander-in-cblef.  Mackensen 
said  nothing,  except  to  send  for  the  commander  of  the  outpost,  who, 
on  arriving,  ordered  the  sentry  to  let  him  pass.  A  few  days  later 
the  Bavarian  trooper,  by  express  direction  of  Miackensen,  was  made 
a  sergeant.  These  and  similar  actions  endeared  him  to  soldiers. 
The  word  of  the  "old  man"  was  law,  his  judgment  infallible.  During 
the  early  stages  of  the  fight  around  Lodz  he  was  repulsed  with  great 
losses,  but  his  soldiers  never  murmured.  "It's  part  of  the  old  man's 
plan,"  they  said,  and  went  cheerfully  on  with  the  battle. 

After  the  Dnnajec  and  the  great  drive  into  Russia  that  followed 
in  the  summer  of  1915,  Mackensen  received  a  monster  petition  from 
the  German  people  expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  "Liberator  of 
East  Prussia" — a  term  they  had  applied  to  Hindenburg  the  year 
before,  after  Tannenberg.  Mackensen  bad  received  many  honors, 
including  degrees  from  two  universities.  With  it  all  he  remained  a 
simple,  hard-working  soldier.  The  hussars  with  whom  he  had  served 
in  1870  remained  his  first  love.  He  usually  wore  their  uniform,  and 
his  first  Iron  Cross,  won  as  a  hussar  scout,  was  pinned  to  it. 
Mackensen  as  bead  of  German  and  Austrian  armies,  in  the  drive  of 
1915,  smashed  through  the  Russian  lines  on  the  Dunajec  with  ex- 
traordinary swiftness,  crumpled  them  up  and  sent  them  headlong 
backward  with  armies  that  bad  been  surging  over  the  Carpathians 
threatening  the  Hungarian  plain.  He  pursued  them  relentlessly  to 
tha  San,  crossed  in  a  tempest  of  artillery-fire,  wrested  from  them  the 
fortress  of  Przemyal  (two  months  after  it  had  been  taken  from 
Austria),  and  threatened  Lemberg,  which  had  been  the  first  fruit  of 
the  Russian  onslaught  of  1914.  Looked  at  from  any  angle,  Macken- 
sen's  achievement  was  tremendous.  It  will  live  alongside  other 
audacious  and  brilliantly  successful  military  feats.  Just  as  the 
sudden  rise  of  other  men  in  this  war  had  made  people  in  1914  ask, 
"Who  is  "JoffreT"  or  "Who  is  HindenburgT"  so  they  had  asked, 
"Who  is  this  man  Mackensen?     What  has  he  ever  done  befopet" 

When  Hindenburg  hurled  his  legions  upon  Russians  covering 
Lodz  at  the  end  of  1914,  Mackensen  was  his- right-hand  officer.  He 
drove  into  the  heart  of  the  battlefield,  got  himself  surrounded  by 
Russians,  and  was  close  to  annihilation,  when  he  rallied  his  men  and 
cut  a  pathway  through  with  bayonets,  not  only  saving  his  army  but 
serionsly  shattering  the  Russian  forces.  He  had  "escaped  from  the 
trap  and  taken  the  trap  with  him,"  somebody  said.  The  lion's  share 
of  the  glory  went  to  Hindenbui^;  but  there  was  plenty  of  it  left  for 
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llBckenBeu.  He  was  often  called  tlis  hero  of  Lodz  as  well  as  of 
Galicio. 

Mackensen  was  bom  on  Dei^ember  6, 1849,  at  Haus-Leipnitz,  near 
Scbmiedeberg,  in  Saxony.  Before  his  twentieth  birthday  be  vas 
serving  with  the  colors  in  the  Second  Hussar  Body-Qnarda,  already 
famous  in  German  annals.  When  the  Franco-Qerman  war  began 
be  went  to  the  front  with  his  regiment  in  tbe  bnm)>le  capacity  of 
"Vice  Wachtmeister."  After  marching  to  Paris  with  the  Genaan 
armies  and  seeing  William  of  Prussia  crowned  German  Emperor  at 
Yersailles,  he  ent«red  upon  the  long  yeara  of  peace  that  ensued  by 
going  to  tbe  UniveTsity  of  Halle,  and  did  not  return  to  the  anny- 
ontil  1873,  when  be  joined  his  hussar  regiment  again.  Later  he  was 
made  adjutant  of  the  Fint  Cavalry  Brigade  and  stationed  at  Konigs- 
berg.  In  1892  he  wrote  a  bistory  of  the  Hussar  Body-Guards  for 
the  celebration  of  the  ISOth  anniversary  of  the  r^ment,  in  which 
be  recounted  their  exploitB  in  the  Franco-German  and  otber  wars. 

Of  all  the  gneat  reputations  made  hy  the  war,  that  which  bad  tbe 
greatest  riclame  was  probably  the  least  important— Hindenbnrg's, 
altbo  his  victory  in  the  Masurian  Lakes  was  for  the  time  one  of  the 
few  decisive  incidents  of  the  war;  it  was  a  victory  in  a  complete 
and  real  sense,  and  due  entirely  to  superior  generalship.  On  ground 
that  be  knew  thorou^^ly  Hindenburg  had  maneuvered  Sameonov's 
army  into  swamps  and  achieved  the  most  sensational  victory  of  the 
war,  at  once  revered  as  the  savior  of  his  country,  until  in  the  popular 
imagination  he  overshadowed  every  other  figure  and  had  the  whole 
nation  at  his  feet  Great  as  the  aehieve^nent  was,  it  was  not  as 
great,  however,  as  the  public  estimate  of  it  made  it  seem.  It  was 
inflated  in  importance  by  the  East  Prussian  panic  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  Those  who  followed  campaigns  with  expert  knowledge  and 
examined  battles  in  detail  held  Mackensen  in  higher  regard  than 
Hindenbui^. 

Like  Huadenburg  he  had  been  ignored  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
His  troubles  wiUi  tbe  Crown  Prince  had  culminated  early  in  1914 
in  a  request  that  either  he  or  the  Prince  be  removed  from  Danzig. 
The  result  was  that  Mackensen  remained  and  the  Prince  was  re- 
called. Then  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  Prince  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  in  the  West,  while  Mackensen  was  left  to  cool  bis 
heels  in  the  East  doing  obscure  tasks.  Not  until  some  months 
passed  did  he  emei^,  as  second  in  command  to  Hindenbui^  on  the 
Russian  front.  His  flist  achievement  was  his  skilful  extrication  of 
his  army  from  envelopment  east  of  Lodz.  After  that  every  task  of 
critical  importance  in  the  East  was  committed  to  Mackensen's  hands. 
His  smashing  blow  on  the  Dunajec  opened  sensationally  a  new  and 
formidable  phase  of  the  war.     The  operations  that  followed,  by 
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-which  the  Russian  left  was  forced  back  to  the  Privet  maishea,  re* 
vealed  a  grim  power  not  inferior  to  Hindenburg's  and  a  constrnctiTe 
sabtlety  which  Hindenburg  had  never  shown.  Hia  campaign  in 
Serbia  was  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  here  again  his  strategy  was  of  a 
fresh  and  original  character  that  commanded  the  respect  of  students 
of  war. 

No  campa^s  in  the  war  were  studied  by  nulitary  experts  with 
more  attention  than  those  of  Mackensen.  Unlike  Hindenburg,  he 
was  silent,  almost  morose,  a  characteristic  popularly  attributed  to 
the  loss  of  a  much-beioved  wife,  but  in  reality  his  manner  was  the 
natural  habit  of  a  singularly  absorbed  and  self-contained  man.  His 
brevity  of  speech  was  the  expreasion  of  a  ruthless  temper.  In  the 
severity  of  the  demands  he  made  on  all  who  came  under  his  will,  as 
well  as  in  hia  cold  and  concentrated  silence,  he  was  reminiscent  of 
Eitchener.  Miracles  were  performed  by  soldiers  and  civihans  during 
his  advances,  not  because  of  affection  for  him,  but  because  of  fear.*" 


General  March  was  bom  December  27,  1S64,  at  Gaston,  Pa.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1SS8, 
and  from  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe  in  1898.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  Astor  Battery  during  the  Spanish- American  War, 
1898,  and  of  the  American  forces  in  action  at  Tilad  Pass,  Luzon, 
P.  I.,  December  2,  1899,  during  which  engagement  General  Gregorio 
del  Pilar  was  Ulled.  During  this  expedition  General  March  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  General  Venancio  Concepcion,  chief  of  the 
staff  to  Aguinaldo. 

March  was  appointed  Military  and  Civil  Governor  of  the  district 
of  Lepanto-Bontoc  and  the  southern  half  of  Hocus  Sur  in  1900,  and 
the  province  of  Abra  till  February,  1901.  He  then  served  as  Com- 
missary-General of  Prisoners  until  June  30,  1901.  He  was  appointed 
member  of  the  General  Staff,  1903-1907,  and  Military  Attache  with 
the  Japanese  Army  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904.  As  Army 
Artillery  Commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  he 
went  to  France  in  1917,  and  was  appointed  Acting  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  February,  1918. 

General  March  has  been  cited  several  times  for  distinguished 
gallantry  in  action  from  1898  to  1902.  He  was  promoted  to  rank 
of  major-general  January  4,  1918,  and  on  his  return  from  France 
asked  for  modification  of  the  censorship  that  then  prevailed.     He 
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asBUUted  bis  duties  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  Ifarch  4,  and  allayed  the 
alarm  in  the  United  States  that  followed  the  battle  of  Picardy  in 
Marcb,  1918,  pointing  out  that  tbere  vaa  really  little  cause  for  it. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  rank  of  General  May  20,  1918,  and  the 
nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  May  24.  On  June  22,  1918, 
in  an  interview  with  newspaper  men,  be  announced  that  900,000 
American  troops  were  in  Europe  and  that  100,000  more  were  being 
transported  weekly.  Whether  in  active  service  or  in  office,  General 
Peyton  March  had  shown  himself  to  be  eminently  capable  as  an 
organizer  and  commanding  officer.** 


SIR  STANLEY  MAUDE,  British  General  is  Mbsopotamu. 

More  tlian  a  year  after  Maude  recovered  Kut-el-Amara,  captured 
Bagdad,  and  tbeu  suddenly  died  in  MeBopotamia,  Lloyd  Geon^e  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  told  how  he  had  "died  a  victim  of  his 
own  inbred  courtesy."  Maude  was  visiting  a  plague-stricken  area  at 
the  invitation  of  its  inhabitants  who  wished  to  thank  him  for  many 
kindnesses  and  be  knew  the  peril  so  well  that  he  "forbade  any 
soldier  of  his  escort  to  eat  or  drink  during  the  .visit."  But  when  the 
ceremonial  cup  was  offered  to  Maude,  as  a  part  of  the  welcoming 
festivity,  "he  ran  the  risk  himself  rather  than  hurt  the  susceptibilities 
of  people  who  had  asked  him  to  come.  Tbere  w&s  cholera  in  that 
eup,  and  be  died  in  a  few  days."  Maude,  said  Lloyd  George,  would 
be  remembered  as  one  of  "the  great  figures  of  this  war."  While  he 
did  not  know  what  destiny  was  in  store  for  tbe  land  Maude  bad  con- 
quered, he  was  certain  that  "tbe  whole  course  of  its  history  will  be 
changed  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  his  victory  and  rule."  He 
would  always  he  cherished  by  its  inhabitants  as  "the  gentlest  con- 
queror who  ever  entered  a  city's  gates."  Tbe  House  of  Commons 
then  voted  £25,000  to  Maude's  widow. 

Bagdad  was  a  long  way  from  Belgium,  and  it  was  much  easier  to 
form  an  idea  of  Haig  or  Petain,  because  we  had  seen  so  many 
photographs  of  them,  and  read  so  many  stories  about  them;  but  in 
Maude  England  bad  a.  general  about  whom  a  legend  soon  grew  up 
very  like  the  one  about  Kitchener.  The  Kitchener  comparison  sug- 
gested itself  because  of  the  striking  parallel  between  tbe  Bagdad 
campaign  and  Kitchener's  Nile  campaign  to  Omdurman  and  Khar- 
toum. As  Kitchener  had  been,  so  Maude  was  faced  by  the  problem 
of  advancing  into  a  desert  along  a  river  which  had  to  furnish  his  line 
of  communication.  Maude  had  to  create  transport,  hospitals,  bousing, 
sanitation,  and  water-supply.  Me  was  obliged  to  rely  for  munitions 
and  supplies  on  bases  far  overseas,  with  the  additional  menace  of  a 

"■Compiled  from  "Who's  Who,  1918-1919"  and  The  Timet  (New  Turk). 
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hostile  sea-power.  -  He  had  to  contend  with  an  alien  climate  in  which 
white  troops  could  work  only  in  the  cool  montha  of  the  year. 

Maude's  story  was  that  of  a  six  months'  offensive  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  recapture  of  Kut-el-Amara  and  the  taking  of  Bagdad, 

the  reestablishment  of  British  prestige  in  the  East,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  German  threat  toward  India.  Before  he  advanced  a  foot  he  had 
to  have  every  contingency  provided  for,  and  every  precaution  taken 
against  failiA-e.  He  had  the  strength  of  the  man  who  is  sure  of 
himself,  the  ability  to  bide  his  time,  to  keep  his  own  counsel,  to 
drive  men  unmercifully,  and  yet  to  inspire  all  about  him  with  his 
own  indomitable  spirit  The  Tommies  adored  him.  He  was  a  silent 
man  with  a  face  clean-cut  and  strong.  He  drove  his  staff  terribly, 
and  when  an  ofBcer  made  a  blunder  he  gave  punishment.  At  the 
same  time  his  men  had  implicit  confidence  in  him. 

Maude  reached  the  British  base  in  Mesopotamia,  sixty  miles  up 
the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  in  August,  1916.  From  then  until  December  13 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  organizing  the  campaign 
he  had  in  mind.  During  his  preparations  Maude  left  only  a  few 
troops  on  the  ^hting-Iine  just  below  Knt,  where  the  Turks  held 
the  apparently  impregnable  Sunniyatt  position,  between  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris  and  a  small  lake.  The  British  Army  had  been 
reinforced  until  it  was  much  larger  than  the  army  under  Townshend 
that  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  to  Bagdad,  Including  coolies, 
transport,  commissariat,  base  troops,  boatmen,  and  other  units  be- 
hind the  line,  the  Mesopotamian  Expeditionary  Force,  as  it  was  called, 
must  have  numbered  300,000  men.  Of  fighting  troops  he  had  four 
complete  di\-isions  and  part  of  three  others.  Townshend'a  force  was 
almost  inconsiderable  compared  with  this, 

Maude  did  not  rest  with  the  recapture  of  Kut.  He  followed  up 
the  Turks  by  land  and  water.  The  greatest  fighters  in  his  army  who 
had  been  marching  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  arrived  in  the 
suburb  of  Bagdad  in  the  early  morning  of  March  11,  Among  the 
troops  in  this  division  were  battalions  of  the  Black  Watch,  Seaforths, 
and  Leieesters.  The  Seventh  Division  claimed  that  they  entered 
Bagdad  first,  but  the  Lancashire  battalions  of  the  Thirteenth  Division 
said  they  had  entered  at  the  same  time  or  earlier  from  the  south. 
The  British  casualties  in  the  whole  campaign  were  about  30,000, 
The  only  Hag  found  flying  in  Bagdad  was  an  American  one,  and  the 
American  Consul,  Oscar  Heiser,  was  about  the  only  check  to  the 
lawlessness  that  prevailed  during  the  evacuation.  The  British  kept 
on  after  reaching  Bagdad,  and  by  May  1  were  fighting  about  100 
miles  north  of  the  city,  32  miles  above  Samara.  Not  long  after  this 
achievement  Maude  came  to  his  untimely  end. 
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GENERAL  VON  KOLTKE,  Chief  or  Stait  of  teb  Gebiuk 
Armies 

UoUke,  being  chief  of  staff  at  the  time,  had  the  diapoaition  and 
direction  of  the  German  forces  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  after 
several  months  was  displaced  and  a  little  more  than  a  year  afterward 
was  in  his  grave.  He  woa  four  yeais  older  than  hla  French  an- 
tagonist, JofFre,  and  looked  what  he  was,  a  typical  product  of  Ger- 
man militarism,  his  face  like  a  mask,  rigid,  formal,  official.  He  was 
known  as  a  "Kaisennan,"  that  is  to  say,  he  was,  and  for  many  years 
had  been,  a  favorite,  holding  his  position  by  a  combination  of  favor 
and  ability — altbo  mmor  had  several  times  declared  that  his  star  at 
conrt  had  grown  dim  and  only  the  Kaiser's  inability  to  find  a  snitable 
successor  had  kept  him  where  he  was.  When  his  uncle,  the  famons 
Field-Marshal,  died  in  1891,  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  Kaieer 
and  bad  been  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  army  since  February, 
1904. 

The  younger  Moltke  did  not  show  himself  a  great  military  genius. 
Many  believed  him  less  able  than  others  in  the  German  Army,  among 
them  von  der  Goltz.  His  promotion  as  Chief  of  Staff  cansed  a 
good  deal  of  unfavorable  comment,  which,  however,  disappeared 
with  time  after  he  had  given  evidence  of  being  able  to  do  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  work.  Probably  he  owed  his  capture  of 
"the  blue  ribbon"  more  to  possession  of  a  great  name  than  to 
eminent  military  abilities.  It  well  might  have  flattered  the  Kaiser's 
martial  pride  to  have  another  Moltke  at  the  head  of  his  army,  but 
many  writers  felt  that  really  able  soldiers  had  been  displaced  in 
order  tc  -nako  room  for  him.  Altho  he  had  Bismarckian  bulk,  he  was 
never  genuinely  popular  with  army  officers  because  of  an  alleged 
softness  in  his  nature.  German  martinets  preferred  a  man 
with  square  head  and  bulldog  physiognomy,  such  as  Hiudenbui^ 
possest,  that  idol  of  East  Prussia,  who  once  said  he  had  never  wasted 
an  hour  on  light  literature  and  ascribed  his  prowess  to  the  fact  that 
his  mind  had  never  been  poisoned  by  anything  so  corrosive  as  poetry 
and  romance. 

The  dismi^al  of  Moltke,  which  was  officially  announced  early  in 
November,  1914,  produced  a  significant  efEect  on  Berlin.  Nobody 
believed  he  had  left  hia  post  on  account  of  ill-health,  as  the  authori- 
ties declared.  There  had  been  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  Kaiser. 
His  illness,  perhaps,  was  not  wholly  a  myth,  but  the  true  reason  for 
his  dismissal  probably  lay  in  court  intrigues  and  disputes,  including 
a  desire  by  the  Crown  Prince  to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  and  to  the 
autocratic  ways  of  the  Kaiser.  Recent  failures  in  theaters  of  war 
had  contributed  in  no  smalt  degree  to  the  Kaiser's  decision.    Moltke 
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died  of  heart  disease  or  apoplexy  daring  a  eervicfl  of  monming  ii^ 
the  Reichstag  for  von  der  Goltz. 

F.  W.  Wile,  writing  in  the  London  Dailtf  Mail,  said  he  contd 
teatii^  to  the  literal  accuracy  of  a  piece  of  history  which  identified 
Uoltke  with  a  military  clique  in  Berlin  which  on  Augnst  1,  1914, 
induced  the  Kaiser  to  abandon  oil  his  remaining  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  declarin^r  war.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  fateful  Satnr- 
day,  Moltke's  wife  paid  a  visit  to  a  certain  home  in  Berlin  "in  a  state- 
of  iirepressihle  excitement."  "Aeh !  what  a  day  I've  been  throng," 
she  said  to  Mr.  Wile's  infonnant.  "My  hnsband  came  home  just 
before  I  left,  almost  the  first  I've  seen  him  in  three  days  and  nights. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  conch,  a  complete  physical  wreck,  and  said 
he  had  finally  accomplished  the  hardest  task  of  bis  life.  He  had 
helped  to  induce  the  Kaiser  to  sign  the  mobilization  order." 

Dnring  the  fall  of  1914  there  bad  been  repeated  annonncementa 
of  Moltke's  illness,  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  been  removed.  These 
reports  proved  for  the  time  false,  but  in  December  he  actaally  re* 
tired,  failing  health  haring  prevented  him  from  returning  to  tho 
front.  Falkenhayn  was  appointed  in  his  place  in  the  following 
January.  Moltke  was  bom  in  Meeklenburg-Sfhwerin,  and  at  tho 
outbreak  of  war  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  He  had  served  aa 
adjutant  to  his  distinguished  uncle  from  1881  until  the  old  man's 
death.  While  the  Field-Marshal  was  being  taken  to  his  grave. 
Emperor  William  had  informed  the  younger  Moltke  that  he  had  de-. 
cided  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  personal  aide-de-camp,  and  in 
that  position  he  had  served  for  five  years.  Moltke  also  held  regi-> 
mental  and  divisional  commands  in  the  Guards,  and  in  1914,  when 
the  Emperor  created  the  position  of  Quartermaster-Oeneral  on  the 
General  Staff,  a  place  that  formerly  had  been  filled  only  in  war 
time,  he  designated  Moltke  for  the  post.  Two  years  lat«r  he  suc- 
ceeded Count  Von  Schlicffen  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 

Moltke's  career  up  to  that  time  had  therefore  been  exceptional. 
As  a  young  man  during  the  Franeo-Prusaian  war  he  had  won  an 
Iron  Cross,  and  in  1902  was  made  a  lieutenant-General.  When  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Schlieffen,  men  in  the  army  and  in  civil  life  said 
h*e  owed  the  prize  primarily  to  the  Emperor's  passion  for  the  pic- 
turesque, to  a  desire  to  have  the  magic  name  of  Moltke  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Moltke  was  often  called  "Count,"  but  that  title,  conferred 
on  his  unple  in  1870,  on  the  day  Metz  fell,  was  inherited  by  his  elder 
brother,  General  Count  Wilbelm  von  Moltke,  and  had  ceased  with 
his  death  a  few  years  before  the  war  began.  Moltke,  after  his  fall, 
still  retwned  the  confidence  of  the  German  people.  When  first  ap- 
pointed !'  the  post. they  had  distrusted  and  ridiculed  him,_but  the 
vigoron     way  in  which  he  put  through  revolutionary  ideas  about 
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"prep&redneeB"  forced  them  to  change  their  minds.  The  rapidity  and 
gmoothness  of  the  German  mobilization  at  the  beginning  of  the  vor 
was  largely  credited  to  him.  He  was  held  responsible,  however,  for 
the  retreat  of  Klnck's  army  from  before  Paris,  altho  many  believed 
the  blame  ahonld  have  been  laid  elsewhere.  A  elond  of  mystery 
pervaded  the  question  as  to  why  the  German  army  retired  as  it  did." 


THE  GRAND  DUKE  NICHOLAS,  Commandbe-in-Chikp  of  thi 
Russian  Abuies 

Altho  he  was  Hearing  his  sixtieth  year  when  the  war  began,  and 
suffering  from  a  reaction  against  liim  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  and 
hia  court,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  a  logical  necessity.  Russia 
really  had  to  entrust  her  destinies  to  him  and  nobly  did  he  justify 
his  command  in  those  first  years  of  the  war,  even  after  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command  and  sent  to  the  Caucasus,  there  to  startle  the 
world  by  taking  Erzerum  and  Trebizond.  He  was  the  one  man  of 
genius  in  the  Russian  royal  family.  He  manifested  military  genius, 
not  only  in  the  boldness  of  his  strategy  and  the  success  with  which 
be  realized  his  aims,'but  in  a  subtle  influence  called  personality.  He 
hod  the  piety  of  genius,  its  reverence  and  mystical  tendencies,  its 
energy,  and  its  decision  of  character.  Russian  reserve,  as  reflected 
in  official  communications,  was  seen  in  this  Grand  Duke,  but  in 
spite  of  that  he  permitted  journalists  to  follow  bis  armies  with  a 
beedom  at  which  the  French  and  British  stood  amazed.  He  was 
audacious  in  decision  and  rapid  in  thought. 

Behind  the  Grand  Duke  were  years  of  the  hardest  work.  He  bad 
spent  his  young  manhood  in  comparative  poverty  on  remote  fron- 
tiers, where  be  had  acquired  a  mastery  of  his  profession  on  its 
technical  side  such  as  mode  him  the  finest  cavalry  officer  in  Europe. 
He  had  never  been  the  slave  of  vodka  or  of  ballet-dancers.  His 
piety  was  no  less  striking  than  his  lofty  stature.  Those  who  studied 
him  at  dose  rani^  saw  a  Grand  Duke  tinged  with  that  "western 
culture  which  was  dear  to  a  certain  type  of  Russian.  In  tempera- 
ment he  was  conspicuously  a  Slav,  for  he  had  the  fatalism,  poetic 
melancholy  and  characteristic  spirituality  of  his  race.  He  always 
distrusted  the  tendency  of  his  countrsTnen  to  adopt  western  manners 
and  methods  in  society  as  things  remote  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Russian  race.  His  idea  always  was  that  Holy  Russia  embodied 
a  genius  capable  of  developing  best  along  lines  of  her  own,  spon- 
taneously, organically,  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  outside  culture. 
This  attitude  explained  his  reputation  as  a  reactionary. 

"  Bufrd  on  articles  lo  The  Worm's  Work  and  The  Times  (New  York). 
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Nothing  could  have  been  more  bumanly  conspicuous  than  the 
Grand  Duke  as  he  strode  at  his  gigantic  height  among  throngs  of 
worshippers  at  St.  Isaac's,  in  Petrograd.  His  vein  of  mysticism 
made  his  religion  the  most  emotional  thing  about  him.     He  would 

stand  like  a  man  in  a  dream  before  the  model  of  the  holy  sepulcher 
in  that  vast  edifice.  His  sternly  fanatical  type  o£  faith  found  ex- 
pression in  the  campaigns  he  directed,  which  was  done  as  if  he  were 
engaged  in  a  crusade.  The  singing  of  hymns  as  troops  went  into 
battle,  the  carrying  of  images  in  camp  and  strict  observances  of  feasts 
as  well  as  fasts,  were  all  dne  to  him.  He  resembled  Cromwell  in 
admiration  for  the  soldier  who  prayed. 

Infinite  gossip  was  circulated  in  newspapers  regarding  the  rela- 
tions between  him  and  the  Czar.  Obscurity  and  disgrace  seemed  at 
times  to  threaten  him.  He  would  be  missed  from  Tsarskoe  Selo 
for  weeks,  and  then  in  a.  trice  would  return  and  regain  favor.  When 
his  wealthy  wife  died  in  Moscow  he  contracted  a  somewhat  hasty 
second  union  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nicholas,  the  King  of 
Montenegro,  who  was  a  Slav  tQ  the  marrow,  physically  big,  famed 
for  a  somewhat  odalisque  type  of  beauty,  all  imagination  and  fire, 
no  thinker,  but  intuitive,  subtle,  wedded  to  weird  suywratitions,  and 
even  given  to  seeing  ghosts.  The  shadow  over  her  life  was  her 
failure  to  give  birth  to  a.  child.  To  the  influence  of  this  new 
Grand  Duchess  over  the  Czarina  was  sscrihed  the  rise  of  Nicholas  to 
supremacy  in  the  councils  of  Nicholas  II.  But  for  her  he  m^ht  have 
been  sent  into  permanent  exile,  and  yet  he  was  the  one  great  man 
in  the  Imperial  family. 

He  was  a  soldier  of  Ihe  intellectual,  executive  type,  capable  of 
infusing  his  personality  into  a  whole  staf^  until  it  burned  with 
en^:gy.  He  inspired  a  devotion  that  did  not  shrink  from  death,  had 
■  the  magnetism  of  Ney,  compelled  confidence  by  the  example  of 
efficiency  that  he  set,  by'  his  knowledge  of  his  profession  and  his 
incorruptible  nature.  No  financial  scandal  ever  affected  the  repute  of 
the  Grand  Duke — not  even  in  a  court  notorious  for  corruption.  He 
was  most  Russian  in  his  comradeship  with  the  men  whom  he  com- 
manded. This  took  the  form  of  a  spontaneous  display  of  affection, 
a  spiritual  understanding,  a  unity  like  that  of  primitive  Christiana. 
Only  a  Slav  could  coipmune  with  Slave  on  such  a  basis.  The  soul  of 
the  Grand  Duke  was  simple,  like  a  child's,  sympathetic,  capable  of 
revealing  itself  without  shame.  In  Petrograd,  shortly  after  the 
Kussian-Japanese  War,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  watching  the  arrivals 
at  a  ceremonial  occasion,  he  being  there  as  a  distinguished  British 
general,  when  suddenly  ha  ejaculated,  "By  Jove,  who's  thati"  point- 
ing to  a  towering  figure,  at  least  six  feet  four  in  height,  with  close- 
cropped  black  hair  shot  throngh  With  gray,  short,  pointed  Vandyke 
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beard,  keen  eyes,  extrsordinary  length  of  limb,  bnt  lean  and  graceful, 
with  exceptional  ease  and  power  of  movement — a  magnifieent  figure. 
It  was  the  Qrand  Duke. 

The  Grand  Dnke  was  bom  the  year  after  the  Crimean  War  and 
BO  was  fifty-eeven  is  October,  1914.  His  grandfather  was  the  son 
of  Czar  Nicholas  I.  Altho  his  military  career  had  attracted  little  at- 
tention ontside  of  RnssiBi  largely  because  he  had  concentrated  whole- 
heartedly on  each  task  as  he  met  it,  his  anpreme  command  was  the 
logical  result  of  a  consistent  rise  through  all  ranks.  It  was  not  because, 
bnt  almost  in  spite  of,  his  imperial  blood.  TTia  rise  b^^an  under 
his  father,  also  a  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  who  commanded  the  Russian 
Array  of  the  Danube  in  the  Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  The  younger 
Nicholas  was  then  about  twenty-one,  a  junior  officer  of  a  hussar 
regiment,  the  uniform  of  which  he  took  pride  in  wearing,  when  on 
the  staff  of  General  Radetzky.  For  gallantry  in  action  at  the  Shipka 
Pass  and  the  siege  of  Plevna,  he  was  decorated.  He  was  a  fine  horse- 
man, hunted  keenly,  and  gave  the  Czar  instructions  in  military  riding. 
His  seat  was  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  Hia  legs  were  enormously 
long  and  yet,  whether  for  power  or  comfort,  he  rode  with  what  for 
him  were  short  stirrups.  He  sat  back  in  the  saddle  and  almost 
slouched,  his  feet  stretched  far  forward,  his  knees  sagging  outward. 
The  result  was  not  easily  described,  but  it  was  distinctly  individual. 
In  appearance  he  was  the  embodiment,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  of  a 
certain  dashing  type  inseparably  associated  in  the  popular  mind 
with  heroic  cavalry  leaders. 

None  of  the  imperial  family  was  assigned  to  high  command  in  the 
Japanese  War,  which  was  the  reason  givbn  for  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  having  stayed  in  Petrograd.  But  when  the  war  was  over, 
it  found  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  Dnke  one  of  the  keenest  minds 
in  Russia  as  a  student  of  its  lessons.  He  was  made  President  of  the- 
Council  of  Defense  in  1905,  and  next  year  took  command  of  the 
military  district  of  Petrograd,  which  included  not  only  tha  great 
garrison  of  the  capital,  but  forces  in  Finland  and  in  the  vast  stretch 
of  territory  northeastward  to  Archangel,  the  premier  military  dis- 
trict of  Russia.  Until  1900  he  was  known  only  as  a  cavalryman. 
He  had  beer  the  only  member  of  the  imperial  family  to  adopt  a 
military  profession  as  his  chief  purpose,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Sei^us,  who  became  an  artillery  expert. 

When  he  relaxed  none  could  be  more  charming  than  Nicholas. 
He  made  it  a  practise  to  dine  frequently  at  mess  with  his  ofBcers. 
Like  many  Russians  he  spoke  several  languages,  including  English. 
His  position  as  the  Czar's  cousin  and  the  dominant  military  figure 
in  the  imperial  family  relieved  him  of  the  political  intrigues  and 
jealousies  which  had  nullified  the  genius   of  Kuropatkin   in   the 
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Japaoese '  War.     Personal  and  physical  ascendeney,  eoapled  witli 
solid  expert  knowledge,  bad  free  play." 

GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING,  Commabdeb  op  the  VmTED 
States  Abmies  in  France 

In  Linn  County,  MisBOuri,  where  he  waa  bom  fifty-eight  years 
before  1916,  John  JoEcph  Pershing,  General  in  command  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  France,  came  to  be  revered  something  as  the  memory 
of  Ulysaea  S.  Grant  has  been  revered  in  Clermont  County,  Ohio.  No 
one  from  Laclede,  Pershing's  early  home,  or  from  any  part  of  Linn 
County,  80  far  as  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  able  to  discover,  had 
ever  done  anything  suggesting  world  fame  or  even  national  fame, 
except  John  Pershing.  Peisbing  did  enough  in  one  and  a  half  years 
mightily  to  fatter  Laclede,  and  to  prove  that  a  soldier,  if  not  a 
prophet,  was  not  without  honor  in  his  own  county.  When  Pershing 
took  his  examination  for  West  Point,  competing  with  others  for  an 
appointment  by  the  Congressman  from  that  district,  the  whole 
country  came  near  losing  him  as  a  soldier,  for  he  was  only  one  point 
ahead  of  the  next  man,  who  was  Higginbotham.  A  wrong  answer 
to  one  question  would  have  sent  the  other  man  to  West  Point  and 
Pershing  would  have  gone  ofE  in  despair  to  become  a  lawyer,  having 
had,  as  second  choice,  a  predisposition   for  the  legal  profession. 

FJnnuess,  discretion,  dash,  mastery  of  detail,  comprehensive 
breadth  of  vision,  patience  and  relentless  determination  were  among 
the  somewhat  contradictory  qualities  accredited  to  Pershing.  From 
the  outset  he  had  a  quiet  way  of  acquiring  distinction  and  saying 
little  or  nothing  about  it.  He  won  the  highest  honor  West  Point 
eould  confer  when,  twenty-six  years  old,  he  was  graduated  in  1886 
as  senior  cadet  captain.  No  mere  "grind"  or  military  athlete  could 
have  hoped  to  gain  that  honor.  It  betokened  scholarly  escellence 
and  soldierly  distinction,  a  sound  and  well-traiued  mind,  in  a  body 
expert  in  management  of  arms  and  horses,  and,  above  all,  self- 
control,  suggesting  ability  to  command  others.  He  left  the  academy 
for  a  more  rigid  training-school  in  the  Southwest,  where  he 
plunged  into  the  campaign  against  Geronimo  and  his  Apaches,  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Siith  Cavalry,  and  in  August,  1887,  when 
scarcely  a  year  from  school,  won  special  commendation  from  General 
Miles  for  "marching  his  troop  with  pack  train  over  rough  country, 
140  miles  in  forty-six  hours,  and  bringing  in  every  man  and  animal 
in  good  condition."     While  at  Fort  Wingate,  in  1889,   with  ten 

"Adapted  from  an  article  compUed  by  Alexander  Harrey  for  Current 
Optition,  from  tbe  OautoU  and  Figaro  (Paris),  tbe  Tribune  and  Avanll 
(Rome),  tbe  CanS«re  (Ullan),  Truth  (London),  and  from  an  article  by  Basil 
Mtlea  In  The  World's  Wort. 
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troopers  be  reecned  a  mixed  groap  of  cowboys  and  horse  thieves 
when  besieged  by  a  hnndred  Znnis,  and  arrested  the  horse  thieves 
after  he  had  rescued  them,  all  without  firing  a  shot.  By  Qeneral 
Carr  he  was  "highly  commended  for  discretion" — not  a  common 
quality  in  a  young  man  with  a  body  as  tough  and  powerful  as  his 
horse's  and  a  demonstrated  liking  for  rough-and-tnmble  work.  In 
the  Siodx  wars  of  the  early  nineties,  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
Indian  fighting,  he  commanded  sconts,  and  in  the  Cree  campaign  of 
1696  again  won  "special  recommendation  for  judgment  and  discre- 

Pershing's  Western  training  now  ended,  but  it  left  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days  a  man  of  the  southwest,  silent,  with  frank,  unprying 
eyes  that  looked  men  through,  a  gentle  voice,  chary  of  words, 
laughing  but  seldom,  smiling  a  slow,  quiet  smile  more  of  the  eyes 
than  the  lips,  and  gifted  with  incisive  turns  of  speech.  The  sobriquet 
"Black  Jack"  Pershing  by  which  he  was  known  among  the  rank  and 
file  was  the  result  of  his  first  promotion  in  1895  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  colored  troop — the  Tenth  Cavalry — a  crock  negro  com-  ■ 
mand  that  won  fame  at  San  Jnan.  This  nickname  stuck  to  him 
ever  afterward. 

Having  made  a  thorough  study  of  tactics,  Pershing  became  known 
as  one  of  the  best  strategists  in  the  army.  After  his  Indian  campaign 
be  was  assigned  to  West  Point  as  instructor  and  when  war  with 
Spain  waa  declared,  applied  for  and  received  command  of  the  old 
Tenth  Regiment  which  was  among  the  first  to  be  sent  to  Cuba,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  field.  At  El  Caney  Pershing  was 
promoted  for  gallantry  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  1901  he  was 
chosen  by  General  Chaffee,  commanding  in  the  Philippines,  to  eojJC 
with  the  oldest  of  all  the  diflicalties  Spain  had  left  us  and  one  ^e 
had  always  shirked.  In  the  hills  of  western  Mindanao,  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea,  lay  Lanao,  and  around  it  were  fierce,  nncivilized 
Mohammedan  "Malays,  industrious,  frugal,  murderous  fanatics,  who 
loved  a  fight,  and  -whose  simple  creed  made  the  killing  of  Christians 
a  virtue.  From  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles  the  job  did  not 
sound  big-,  but  a  more  difficult  task  bad  seldom  been  given  to  an 
officer  of  the  regular  army,  Pershing  undertook  the  work  with  a 
smile.  He  had  a  picked  lot  of  regulars  under  him,  every  man  of 
whom  he  could  trust. 

Pershing  found  the  Moros  had  mobilized  ia  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano  called  Bud  Dajo,  on  the  island  of  Jolo.  To  drive  them 
out  had  been  a  task  which  the  army  had  long  contemplated.  Pershing 
told  bis  men  the  Moros  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  crater,  if  it 
took  ten  years  to  accomplish  the  job.  There  were  600  of  them — 
every  one  a  Mohammedan  fanatic.    Without  Bud  Dajo  securely  in 
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-American  control,  the  Uoro  problem  could  not  be  Bolved.  With  a 
thousand  men,  half  of  them  Penibmg'a  trusted  troopers  and  the 
^>ther3  picked  Filipino  scouta,  the  campaign  b^:an.  Troops  and 
flcouts  had  to  proceed  through  miles  of  dense  jangle,  opposed  at 
«very  yard  by  Moros.  But  Pershing  kept  on,  and  finally  fought  his 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  His  jungle-fighters  then  cut  a 
trail  around  the  mountain,  and,  fortifying  themselves  ffom  attack 
from  above,  began  the  siege.  Having  formed  a  cordon  around  the 
mountain,  they  watched  for  the  first  sign  of  Uoros  leaving  the 
crater.  In  their  retreat  to  the  crater  the  Koroa  had  been  so  hotly 
pursued  that  they  were  unable  to  take  viith  them  supplies  for  a 
long  stand.  Pershing  knew  this  and  so  he  waited.  After  a  time  small 
detachments  of  Koros  tried  to  gain  the  open  by  dashes  througji  the 
American  cordon,  hut  every  dash  was  frustrated,  the  fanatics  rush- 
ing forth  to  certain  death.  On  Christmas  day,  1611,  the  400  Moroa 
who  still  held  the  crater  did  something  a  Moro  seldom  had  done; 
they  marched  down  the  mountainside  and  surrendered.  A  few,  how- 
ever, got  into  the  jungle,  hut  regulars  pursued  them,  and  in  the  end 
they  paid  the  penalty  of  their  daring.  Pershing  then  set  about  the 
task  of  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Moros,  and  ac- 
complished it  when  he  von  the  battle  of  Bagaag,  where  they  made  a 
last  stand. 

Pershing  now  returned  to  Washington  to  serve  in  that  city  for 
awhile  on  the  Qeneral  Staff.  He  afterward  went  to  Tokio  as  military 
attache,  first  at  the  embassy  and  afterward  with  the  army  of  Kuroki 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  On  September  26,  1906,  he  had  a 
spectacular  promotion  which  jumped  him  over  862  officers  to  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  was  again  sent  to  the  Philippines  to 
command  the  department  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo.  Later  be  served 
as  Governor  of  the  Moros  and  after  eight  years  went  to  the  Presidio 
in  San  Francisco  where  he  took  command  of  the  Eighth  Brigade. 
Four  months  later  he  was  transferred  with  his  troops  to  the  Mexican 
border,  where  he  had  two  years  of  routine  patrol  duty — time  far 
from  wasted,  however,  as  was  shown  when  as  commander  of  the 
punitive  expedition  against  Yilla  he  marched  into  Mexico.  The 
Btory  of  that  march  told  why  Pershing,  in  inside  circles,  came  to  be 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  the  American  Kitchener,  the  organizer  and 
administrator,  and  why  his  later  success  as  commander  of  the 
American  forces  in  France  gave  occasion  for  no  surprize  in  army 
circles  where  be  was  best  known.  What  the  battle-front  in  France 
might  hold  for  him  was  at  first  a  sealed  book;  but  those  who  knew 
him  best  said  he  would  come  back  either  a  national  hero  or  with  his 
body  wrapt  in  the  national  flag. 

How  Pershing  was  recalled  from  Mexico  soon  after  the  United 
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States  entered  the  World  War,  how  be  arrived  in  Waahiugtoa  to 
seat  himself  unnoticed  at  a  desk  in  the  War  Department,  and  how 
he  sailed  away  with  a  small  force  nnknown  to  the  public  until  he 
liuded  in  England,  unfolds  the  immediate  steps  to  Perehing's  entry 
into  the  great  conflict  IB  northern  France.  Colonel  Roosevelt  on  one 
occasion  when  President  addrest  Congress  on  promotions  in  the 
Anny  and  Navy.  Promotions  usually  went  by  seniority  aud  the 
army  caste  was  jealous  of  the  tradition.  Roosevelt  wanted  the 
seniority  rule  abridged,  and  specifically  mentioned  Pershing  as  a 
gallant  officer  who  had  been  held  back  by  a  tradition  that  worked 
him  harm,  as  it  often  did  to  men  who  should  have  been  advanced. 
In  the  gallery  during  the  reading  of  this  message  was  Frances 
Warren,  daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming. 
She  followed  the  message  closely,  and  when  leaving  the  Capitol  de- 
clared she  would  like  to  meet  the  officer  who  had  merited  such  com- 
mendation. Less  than  two  years  afterward  the  soldier  and  the 
senator's  daughter  were  married.  Grim  tragedy  afterward  entered 
into  Pershing's  married  life  when  his  wife  and  three  children  were 
burned  to  death  in  their  home.  Only  one,  Warren,  his  five-year-old 
son,  was  rescued.  Lean  but  ru^ed,  six  feet  and  better,  Pershing 
typified  the  ideal  cavalry  offleer.  He  had  been  hardened, by  field 
service  phyaieaJly  and  broadened  in  executive  work  by  service  on 
difficult  posts.  He  cared  little  for  swivel-chairs  and  desks,  bnt 
doted  on  boots  and  saddles.'* 

HENRI  PHILIPPE  PfiTAIN,  Maeshal  of  France 

By  promoting  Petain  after  the  armistice  to  the  rank  of  Marshal 
of  France,  which  had  already  been  conferred  on  JoSre  and  Foch, 
the  French  Government  merely  performed  a  duty  which,  not  per- 
formed, would  have  awakened  surprize,  and  even  criticism,  in  the 
whole  Entente  world.  The  defender  of  Verdun  had  earned  the 
right  to  a  distinction  already  bestowed  upon  the  victors  of  the  first 
and  second  Mame.  Foch,  JofFre,  and  Petain  were  the  French  sol- 
diers who  became  most  preeminent  in  this  war.  Before  Verdun,  Petain 
had  earned  a  solid  military  reputation.  His  offensive  in  the  Cham- 
pagne in  1915  was  the  first  considerable  victory  of  the  Allies  after 
the  initiative  had  passed  to  them.  It  had  only  local  results  and  was 
in  no  sense  decisive,  but  it  yielded  more  than  25,000  prisoners,  more 
than  a  hundred  guns  and  brought  to  Paris  and  London  the  first 
sense  of  victory,  Verdun,  however,  had  been  the  great  achievement 
of  Petain.     A  situation  as  critical  as  that  which  confronted  Foch 

■"  Adapted  from  a  compilation  by  Alexander  Harvey  Id  Current  Ofinf^n, 
based  on  nrtlcles  In  Tbe  Btar  (Kansas  City),  The  World  (New  York),  and 
Tbe  PubUe  Ledger  (Pbiladelphia). 
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confronted  Petain  in  the  last  days  of  February,  1916.  Witbin  a 
few  days  after  he  reached  Verdun  his  army  had  accepted  as  their 
watchword,  "They  shall  not  pass" — an  old  Garibaldian  cry  which 
they  had  made  their  own.  Petain'a  strate^  was  to  sell  the  Germans 
such  parcels  of  ground  as  he  could  spare,  at  tremendous  cost  to 
them,  and  meanwhile  to  wait  for  the  great  new  British  Army  in  the 
north  to  get  ready  on  the  Somme  for  ita  first  offensive  of  real 
magnitude.  Verdun  became  the  graveyard  of  German  hopes.  Noth- 
ing in  rrench  history  is  finer  than  its  story,  P6tain  was  the  Boul 
83  well  as  the  brains  of  that  epic. 

After  Verdun  the  politicians  chose  a  lieutenant  of  P^tain's  in- 
stead of  PStain  himself,  to  replace  Joffre,  who  had  grown  old  and 
weary.  It  was  an  unfortunate  choice,  and  Nivelle's  failure  at  the 
Aisne  in  April  and  May,  1917,  for  the  moment  shook  the  morale  of 
the  French  army  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  nation.  After  that 
Petain  was  chosen  to  reorganize  the  army  and  restore  confidence. 
He  transformed  the  situation  in  such  fashion  that,  in  a  few  months,. 
the  army  was  able  to  win  a  new  victory  at  Verdun  and  Petain  ob- 
tained a  shining  success  at  the  Aisne  by  taking  Fort  Malmaiaon. 
He  suffered  afterward  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  reputation  of 
Foeh.  That  the  Allied  commander-in-chief  was  the  greater  soldier 
will  probably  be  the  judgment  of  history,  but  that  he  owed  much  to 
the  loyal  and  competent  aid  of  P£tain  was  unmistakable.  They 
worked  in  complete  harmony  at  all  times  and  this  was  a  tribute  to 
the  patriotism  of  eaeh.  Not  one  of  the  three  Marshals  created  in 
this  war  could  have  been  suspected  of  the  smallest  selfish  ambition. 
Magnificent  as  were  their  achievements,  those  of  the  civilian  and 
republican,  Georges  O^menceau,  probably  were  as  great.  Without 
C14menceaa  not  even  Foch  could  have  saved  France  and  brought 
about  the  German  capitulation  in  the  forest  near  Senlis. 

P6tain's  appointment  as  Marshal  of  France  was  made  just  as  he 
was  marching  with  his  army  into  Metz,  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
st«rn,  grave  way  in  which  France  entered  into  the  war  that  she 
should  have  appointed  no  Marshal  at  its  outbreak.  The  Marshal's 
baton  was  there  waiting  for  some  one,  but  it  had  first  to  be  won  by 
some  extraordinary  achievement.  It  had  not  heen  so  in  other  times. 
Napoleon  III  fairly  encumbered  the  French  army  with  Marshals, 
appointed  for  no  great  services,  and  there  was  an  additional  drop 
of  bitterness  in  the  French  cup  of  defeat  in  1870,  in  the  fact  that  the 
men  who  were  so  easily  surrounded,  played  with,  and  beaten  by  the 
Germans,  were  all  Marshals  of  France.  It  was  a  Marshal  who 
surrendered  Metz,  and  a.  Marshal  who  commanded  the  army  which 
surrendered  at  Sedan.  France  then  learned  her  lesson.  She  de- 
termined in  this  war  to  make  no  man  a  Marshal  unless  he  compelled 
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her  to  do  so,  and  three  men  bad  now  compelled  her,  Joffre  did  not 
get  bis  baton  until  he  bad  retired  from  leadership  and  his  fame  was 
forever  secure.  Petain  did  not  get  bis  until  he  hod  marched  into 
Metz  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  Foch's  case  France  waa  hurried  into 
giving  him  a  Marshalship  while  yet  there  was  a  chance  of  defeat; 
because  he  had  been  made  Qeneralissimo  he  bad  to  have  the  bluest 
rank.  This  stem  rule  bad  made  the  title  of  Marshal  of  France  the 
most  glorious  in  the  military  world;  there  was  now  no  other  that 
touched  it.  The  three  men  were  not  merely  worthy  of  being  in  a 
class  with  the  first  Napoleon's  Marshals,  but  surpassed  them,  for 
there  was  some  poor  timber  in  that  generally  glorious  list,  some 
names  that  are  now  almost  unremembered  while  no  Frenchman  will 
ever  foi^t  the  names  of  Joffre,  Focb,  and  P£tain. 

Petain  was  Commander-in- Chief  of  the  French  armies,  as  Haig 
was  of  the  British,  Cadoma  and  Diaz  of  the  Italian,  and  Pershing 
of  the  American.  Properly  speaking,  Focb  had  not  been  a  French 
General  at  all  since  he  became  Qeneralissimo.  He  was  the  com- 
mander of  all  the  Allied  armies,  and  responsible,  not  to  France,  hut 
to  the  Allied  War  Council  at  Versailles.  He  was  the  General  of  the 
Allies,  as  Petain,  Haig,  Pershing,  Cadoma,  and  Diaz  were  the  gen- 
erals respectively  of  the  French,  British,  American,  and  Italian 
armies.  Some  time  before  this,  ill-advised,  admirers  of  P£tain  had 
demanded  a  Marshal's  baton  for  him  for  his  superb  direction  of 
the  French  armies,  but  they  were  quietly  put  aside.  Afterward 
they  were  glad  because  now  Petain  had  received  the  compliment 
of  getting  bis  "Well  done"  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  victorious  cam- 
paigns, and  at  the  moment  when  be  was  performing  the  physical  act 
of  restoring  Metz  to  France — Metz,  which  had  been  surrendered 
basely  by  one  of  the  lesser  Napoleon's  marshals  nearly  fifty  years 

Petain  when  the  war  broke  out  was  preoccupied  with  training 
oQlcers.  Altho  fifty-nine  years  old  in  1916,  bis  mental  and  physical 
vigor  made  him  appear  younger.  His  brigade  in  making  the  long 
retreat  from  Charleroi  to  the  Mame  in  1914  had  repeatedly  harassed 
the  enemy  with  savage  ferocity.  Just  before  the  battle  of  the  Mame 
be  was  promoted  to  command  a  division  and  later  was  chosen  to 
comniand  an  army  corps  at  Arras.  Carency,  a  masterpiece  of  Ger- 
man defensive  work,  considered  impregnable,  but  taken  in  1915  by 
PItain,  was  a  brilliant  local  victory.  In  September,  1915,  he  served 
with  distinction  under  Castelnau  in  Champa^e.  The  war  had  found 
Petain  a  retired  colonel,  noted  for  strategic  ability.  It  was  Joffre 
who  made  him  a  brigadier-general.  In  September,  1914,  he  was  a 
general  of  division  and  passed  rapidly  on  to  army  corps  commander 
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and  army  eomnuwder.  The  Allied  offensive  in  Artob  and  the  soeees 
won  in  Cbampagne  owed  muefa  to  P^tain. 

In  Deeember,  1))17,  when  Joffre  was  made  a  Marshal  of  Franee 
and  the  qnestion  of  his  saeoeeaor  at  the  front  arose,  Petain  seemed 
destined  to  have  the  post.  He  was  then  in  command  of  the  armies 
of  the  center,  comprising  the  front  between  Soissons  and  Verdnn, 
bnt  apparently  P^tain's  adherence  to  the  principle  of  having  absolute 
field  command,  independent  of  political  interferenee,  atoodr  in  the 
way  of  his  selection,  and  the  appointment  went  to  NiveUe.  How 
maeh  power  P^ain  insisted  on  wielding,  and  whether  it  inclnded 
command  of  all  the  Allied  armies  and  the  economic  dictatorship  of 
France,  was  not  disclosed,  bnt  his  later  appointment  to  anpreme  eom- 
mand  was  not  looked  on  by  those  who  knew*P^tain  as  indicating 
that  be  had  made  a  surrender  of  thb  principle. 

P6tain  was  a  soldier's  Boldier*  who  did  not  care  for  politics  and 
politicians.  Tall,  hmad-shonldered,  virile,  and  blne-ejed,  he  was  a 
man  of  few  vords,  cold  energy  and.  iron  will,  and  his  calm  demeanor 
covered  resonrces  of  power  and  determination.  His  stonelike  expres- 
sion frequently  relaxed  inta  a  rather-  whimsical  smile,  and,  on  oc- 
casion, he  conld  speak  with  a  warmth  of  eloquence  which,  devoid  of 
all  fine  phrasing,  nevertheless  carried  hia  every  word  straight  to  the 
heart.  His  poilus  adored  him  despite  hia  nn  com  promising  firmness; 
he  was  fair  in  his  judgments  and  he  knew  just  how  to  mingle  with 
his  men.  By  his  mere  presence  and  tact  he  calmed  all  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  ofllenBive  of  April,  1917,  the  causes  of  which  are 
well  known  to-day  and  could  easily  he  guessed  then.  His  record  as 
a  thorough  reorganizer  included  much  work  in  rebuilding  the  French 
forces,  Inexorable  in  discipline,  going  to  the  length  of  meting  out 
the  death  sentence,  he  at  the  same  time  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  rank  and  file  for  brilliant  military  qualities.  Soldiers 
followed  him  devotedly  and  the  people  of  France  had  great  faith  in 
him.  One  of  the  finest  things  said  by  any  commander  in  the  war 
was  said  by  P^ain.  When  a  French  army,  in  1918,  was  about  to 
occupy  German  soil,  he  warned  the  poilu  against  reprisals.  "So 
act,"  said  he,  "that  the  enemy  will  not  know  which  to  admire  more, 
your  heroism  in  battle,  or  your  conduct  in  victory." 

WILLIAM  S.  SIMS,  Admiral  Op  the  United  States  Navt 

It  was  said  of  Admiral  Sims  that,  much  as  the  quiet  order  of 
Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready, 
Gridley,"  had  gone  into  history,  so  probably  would  stand  some  words 
of  Sims,  who,  on  arrival  at  Quecnstown  in  the  early  summer  of  lfll7 
with  a  fleet  of  American  destroyers,  when  asked  by  the  British  com- 
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mander  how  soon  he  would  be  ready  for  duty,  replied  calmly:  "We 
can  start  at  once."  The  high  place  which  Sims  acquired  with  the 
British  was  Btrikingly  emphasized  soon  afterward  when  the  Ad- 
miralty transferred  to  bim  chief  command  of  the  Allied  naval  forces 
in  Irish  waters  during  an  absence  of  the  ranking  British  Admiral. 
That  responsibility  was  an  important  one,  for  it  meant  protecting 
the  big  liners  that  were  plying  between  America  and  Qreat  Britain, 

Sims  had  sometimes  been  eaOed  "Uenfant  terrihle  of  the  American 
Navy."  He  was  outspoken,  had  a  way  of  breaking  through  red  tape 
and  "speaking  out  in  meeting" — at  least  when  he  thought  criticism 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Navy.  At  a  formal  .dinner  in  London,  in 
1910,  Sims  declared  that,  if  England  should  get  into  the  war  which 
then  seemed  imminent,  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  would  be  found 
fighting  beside  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain,  his  esact  words  as  re- 
ported being:  "If  ever  the  time  comes  when  the  British  Empire  ia 
menaced  by  an  external  foe,  she  can  count  on  every  dollar,  every 
ship,  and  every  drop  of  blood  of  her  kindred  across  the  sea !"  After 
this  sentiment  had  reacDed  the  Kaiser,  Germany  promptly  entered  a 
protest  to  Washington.  The  President  disavowed  the  country's 
sjrmpathy  with  the  statement,  and  Sims  was  reprimanded.  Sims  had 
himself  achieved  his  advancement  in  the  Navy  despite  all  the  tra- 
ditional handicaps.  By  hard  work  and  unflagging  zeal,  he  had  dem- 
onstrated his  capability  and  his  capacity  for  taking  the  initiative. 
He  knew  fully  the  military  value  of  personality  and  popularity. 
Possessing  personality  in  marked  degree  he  was  in  that  sense  akin 
to  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty,  of  whom  a  British  sailor  exclaimed 
after  the  battle  of  Jutland,  "Confidence  in  DavidT  Why,  we'd  go 
to  hell  for  David!" 

Sims  failed  grievously  when  as  a  boy  he  sought  admission  to 
Annapolis,  but  this  did  not  dishearten  him;  it  only  made  him  de- 
termined not  to  be  refused  again,  and  so  he  set  to  work  to  master 
the  subjects  in  which  he  had  been  most  deficient.  Once  more  he  pre- 
sented himself  and  was  accepted.  Devotion  to  duty,  uncommon  fear- 
lessness and  an  ambition  to  see  our  Navy  the  best  in  the,world,  were 
leading  characteristics  of  his.  Sims  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  sen-ice  and  the  courage  to  impress  his  opinions  upon  those  in 
authority,  even  when  this  might  be  unpleasant  business.  He  was 
a  Pennsylvanian,  but  born  in  Canada.  His  father,  A.  W.  Sims, 
had  married  a  Canadian  woman,  who  lived  at  Port  Hope,  Ontario, 
and  there  William  was  bom  October  15,  1858.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood in  Canada,  and  then  his  father  moved  back  to  Pennsylvania. 
There  were  three  boys  in  the  family,  and  when  William  was  seven- 
teen, hia  father  was  offered  a  place  for  one  of  thein  at  Annapolis. 
The  others  did  not  care  to  go  and  so  William  bad  his  chance  for  a 
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naval  career.  "It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  credit  Sims  with  having 
pulled  the  Navy  by  its  own  boot-straps  hi^  oat  of  a  rut  in  which  it 
once  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  remain,"  aaid  a  writer  in  the  New  YoA 
Sutt.  In  that  way  Sims's  career  ran  somewhat  alongside  of  Lord 
Fisher's.  Improvement  in  gunnery  had  always  been  one  of  his  main 
hobbies.  Another  was  efficiency,  with  promotion  by  merit  and  not 
by  years  of  service.  He  was  typically  cosmopolitan.  Probably  no 
man  in  the  American  Navy  had  known  intimately  so  many  ranking 
officers  in  European  fleets.  He  was  well-known  in  the  naval  cirel^s 
of  London,  Paris,  and  Petrograd,  and  everj'where  welcomed  becanso 
of  his  personality  and  his  professional  attainments.*** 

ALFRED  VON  TIRPITZ,  Obahs  Adxiral  of  the  Gerican  Fi.eet 

Qennans  had  their  own  word  for  Tirpitz;  he  was  "Tirpitz  the 
Eternal,"  which  freely  interpreted  meant  that  among  numerous 
qualities  he  possest  one  that  was  rare  in  German  cabinets;  he  was 
the  one  minister  who  displayed  tenacity  in  holding  his  job.  No 
German  since  Bismarck  had  held  public  ofhce  so  long.  The  Eaiser 
had  had  an  endless  succession  of  chancellors,  foreign  ministers,  war 
ministers  and  colonial  secretaries;  hut  "Tirpitz  the  Eternal,"  until 
he  was  suddenly  displaced  early  in  1916  on  the  submarine  issue,  ap- 
parently had  a  life  tenure.  With  the  adoption  of  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  in  February,  1917,  however,  he  returned  to  power 
and  on  him  was  placed  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  colossal 
crimes  with  which  that  warfare  thereafter  was  carried  on.  Things 
that  lay  on  the  surface  did  not  really  produce  this  war — neither  the 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  nor  hurried  mobilizations,  nor  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  Back  of  all  these  stood  in  succession  a  long  series  of  events 
which  as  deeply  affecting  national  interests,  ambitions,  and  fears, 
had  changed  national  policies  and  popular  psychology.  One  fact 
that  probably  had  most  to  do  in  changing  the  whole  morale  of  the 
German  people  within  a  few  years  was  the  German  navy,  and  that 
meant  Tirpitz.  He  was  more  than  a  sailor,  politician  or  adminis- 
trator; he  was  a  statesman  who,  for  good  or  ill,  fundamentally  di- 
rected the  course  of  European  history. 

Ko  longer  ago  than  18G0  Lord  Salisbury  for  lands  in  Africa  had 
given  Heligoland  back  to  the  Kaiser — that  same  Heligoland  which 
in  the  World  War  served  so  effectively  as  a  German  naval  base. 
The  explanation  was  simple  enough;  in  189()  the  German  Empire 
had  no  fighting  fleet.  For  many  years  afterward  Great  Britain  still 
nnallied  with  any  other  Power,  could  glory  in  her  "splendid 
isolation."     For  a  generation  Russia,  silently  meditating  the  over- 

"^  Adapted  from  an  article  In  The  Ulentiy  Dioeit, 
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throw  of  BritiBh  power  in  the  East,  had  been  playing  the  part  in  the 
British  outlook  that  Qermany  came  to  play  in  later  years.  In  189S 
England  and  France  had  been  almost  on  the  verge  of  war  over 
Fashoda.  In  the  nineties  the  tie  that  bound  Qreat  Britain  to  her 
colonies,  and  espeeially  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  was 
slighter  than  it  had  been  in  years,  but  within  fewer  than  ten  years 
these  conditions  had  so  changed  that  instead  of  being  splendidly 
isolated,  England  found  herself  splendidly  allied.  France  and 
Russia,  hereditary  enemies,  had  become  earnest  friends  and  were  now 
England's  frienda  and  the  colonies  and  mother  country  found  them- 
selves reunited  in  a  happy  family. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  for  this  change  was  Tirpitz  and  his 
famous  "preamble,"  which  as  put  into  the  naval  law  of  1900,  formed 
a  new  basis  for  the  future  history  of  Europe,  "Germany  must  have 
a  fleet  of  such  strength,"  the  preamble  read,  "that  a  war,  even 
against  the  mightiest  naval  Power,  would  threaten  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power."  No  nation  had  ever  before  announced  a  national 
policy  in  such  challenging  fashion.  Qermany  had  declared  her  pur- 
pose to  bnild  a  navy  so  strong  that  it  could  destroy  the  navy  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence  came  a  change  in  British  foreign  policy,  an 
abandonment  of  "isolation,"  arid  that  series  of  alliances,  ententes, 
understandings,  and  good  feeling,  that  ultimately  left  Germany  and 
her  Austrian  ally  with  no  friend  in  Europe  except  the  Turk.  Despite 
official  explanations,  magazine  articles,  and  interviews,  Englishmen 
saw  only  one  purpose  in  a  steadily  increasing  German  sea-power 
which  in  case  of  war  was  to  isolate  Great  Britain  and  ferry  a  Ger- 
man army  across  the  Channel.  So  long  as  Great  Britain  remained 
the  greatest  naval  Power  and  Germany  the  greatest  military  Power, 
there  had  been  no  possibility  of  conflict.  Germany's  army  and 
Britain's  navy  both  served  similar  national  ends;  each  protected  the 
nation  from  obvious  dangers,  but  neither  could  flght  the  other.  As 
the  -elder  Moltke  was  the  directing  genius  of  German  militarism,  so 
Tirpitz  started  Qermany  on  the  path  of  navalism  which  was  to  be- 
come the  Kaiser's  absorbing  passion.  In  looking  for  the  real  in- 
apiration  of  the  German  fleet  one  had,  however,  to  go  beyond  Tirpitz 
and  the  Kaiser.  The  inspiring  mind  was  not  a  German  hut  an  Amer- 
ican; a  man  who  wrote  a  book  which,  soon  after  its  appearance,  be- 
came the  Kaiser's  inseparable  companion — Admiral  Mahan  and  his 
"The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  in  History."  "I  have  not  read  your 
book,"  said  the  Kaiser  on  meeting  Maban.    "I  have  devoured  it  I" 

Tirpitz's  origin,  altho  very  respectable,  was  comparatively 
bourgeois;  his  father  was  a  lawyer  and  judge  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  Tirpitz  was  bom  in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.     He  grew  up  a  somewhat  raw- 
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boned,  ungainly,  loutish  boy,  not  especially  marked  for  talent,  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  certain  force  of  character  and  fixt  detennina- 
tioD.  To  his  father  he  presented  something  of  a  problem  and  when 
only  sixteen  was  placed  on  board  one  of  several  frigal«s  which  com- 
posed the  Prussian  navy  and  at  that  time  served  chiefly  as  havens 
for  the  younger  sons  of  impecunious  Prussian  noblemen.  In  after 
years  youthful  aristocrats  were  often  pained  at  Tirpitz's  habit  of 
advancing  sons  of  tradesmen  over  their  heads  and  would  run  to  the 
Kaiser  for  consolation.  "You'll  have  to  get  along  with  him  as  well 
is  yoa  can,"  the  Emperor  would  say,  "That's  what  I  have  to  do." 
Once  a  ball-room  favorite  was  discussing  with  Ttrpitz  his  chances  of 
naval  promotion.  "You  have  very  white  hands  for  a  man  who  hopes 
to  command  a  cruiser,"  was  all  tile  comfort  he  received.  Another 
candidate  for  advancement  discovered  that,  in  the  eyes  of  Tirpitz, 
he  had  one  insuperable  disqualification;  he  was  a  splendid  dancer, 
"The  fact  that  you  waltz  so  divinely,"  said  the  Grand  Admiral, 
"proves  that  you  have  no  sea-legs.  Sailors  in  the  German  navy  can 
not  waltz  their  way  to  the  bridge.  Go  learn  the  hornpipe."  He 
never  regarded  social  graces  as  desirable  attributes  for  men  who  ex- 
pected to  fight  battles  at  sea,  and  always  frowned  upon  the  practise 
of  using  warships  in  foreign  ports  for  balls  and  receptions. 

His  talents  so  stood  upon  the  surface — initiative,  industry,  knowl- 
edge, commanding  personality,  the  evidence  which  he  gave,  in  every 
act  and  work,  of  a  capacious  brain — that  his  career  became  one 
success  after  another.  He  was  a  lieutenant  at  twenty;  a  lieutenant- 
commander  at  twenty-five  and  twenty  years  after  entering  the  naiy 
was  flying  the  pennant  of  a  rear-admiral.  He  first  attracted  tbe 
attention  of  tbe  Kaiser  by  reorganizing  the  German  torpedo  fleet. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  establishing  the  German  outpost  of 
Kiaochow  which  was  directly  under  his  jurisdiction  as  Minister  of 
Marine.  With  his  forked  beard,  lai^,  round  face,  hi^e  bulk,  he 
incarnated  physically  the  eea-god  Neptnne.  With  a  genuine  sailor 
he  could  easily  unbend.  He  could  roar  out  a  sailor's  ditty  with  the 
best  of  them.  His  business  and  his  relaxations  were  all  nautical  and 
he  had  one  favorite  topic  of  conversation — the  disgraceful  inadequacy 
of  the  Kaiser's  fleet  and  the  necessity  of  placing  German  sea-power 
on  a  plane  with  its  military  strength.  If  he  had  one  enthusiasm,  it 
was  tbe  British  Navy;  he  admired  its  history,  traditions  and  great 
achievements.  Nelson,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  other  great  sea-rovers  had 
been  the  guiding  influences  of  his  life.  When  he  came  to  the  United 
States  with  Prince  Henry  in  1902,  American  naval  officers  found  him 
a  delightful  and  congenial  comrade  as  well  as  a  wide-awake  observer, 

Tbe  task  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  Kaiser  was  a  definite  one;  to 
craate  an  effective  German  fleet.    Public  opinion,  and  public  opinion 
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ooljr,  ae  he  manipulated  it,  created  the  Oermaa  fleet.  Before  he  was 
admiral,  or  a  naval  ata teaman,  Tirpitz  became  a  preas-agent— 
probably  the  most  Bnccessfol  in  the  world;  eertainly  the  one  who 
operated  on  the  largest  scale.  America  never  organized  a  press 
bureau  that  could  compare  with  Tirpitz's,  His  Nav^  League — 
started  in  1898 — waa  the  parent  of  alt  similar  organizations.  We 
now  have  a  Kavy  League  of  our  own,  but,  with  some  thousands  of 
members,  a  pigmy  compared  with  the  one  Germany  had  with  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  members.  While  Tirpitz  organized  his  Flotten- 
verein  Prince  Henry  waa  placed  at  its  head,  purely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  the  main  instrument  in  a  "campaign  of  education."  Tirpitz 
Bonght  to  teach  the  Qerman  people  why  they  needed  a  navy,  what 
kind  they  needed,  and  how  they  could  get  it  The  league  had  branches 
not  only  in  every  province,  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  the 
empire,  bnt  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  Germans  lived.  Even 
England — the  country  against  which  the  German  navy  was  aimed — 
had  branches  of  the  German  Navy  League,  and  it  had  thousands  of 
loyal  and  contributing  members  in  the  United  States.  It  poured 
forth  an  nnending  stream  of  naval  information,  in  the  shape  of 
newspaper  articles,  interviews,  pamphlets,  and  lithographs;  it  had 
motion-picture  shows  and  lecturers  who  visited  the  remotest  villages, 
It  even  introduced  its  propaganda  into  public  schools.  As  a  result 
the  most  benighted  Pomeranian  peasant  who  had  hardly  known  that 
salt  water  existed  and  had  never  imagined  what  a  warship  was,  began . 
to  discuss  glibly  the  relative  values  of  destroyers  and  light  cruisers 
and  to  debate  the  possibilities  of  dreadnoughts  and  submarines.  The 
German  navy,  almost  as  much  as  the  army,  began  to  figure  as  a 
bulwark  of  the  empire. 

Besides  the  Navy  League,  Tirpitz  organized  a  regular  press  bureau. 
These  agencies,  always  active,  displayed  particular  liveliness  when 
legislation  was  pending.  He  oi^anized  special  excursion  trips  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  at  extremely  low  rates,  so  that  the  every- 
day Qerman  farmer  and  workman,  with  his  wife  and  babies,  mig^t 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Kaiser's  battleships,  inspect  big  guns, 
and  so  feel  himself  a  part  of  a  machine  he  had  helped  to  pay  for. 
In  our  own  country  we  have  had  no  "accelerator"  who  could  rank 
with  Tirpitz.  When  the  Reichstag  met  and  took  under  consideration 
naval  estimates,  they  found  they  had  a  new  master;  back  of  Tirpitz 
were  the  "folks  at  home."  He  was  not  only  a  great  press  agent,  but 
a  finished  wire-puller  and  button-holer.  He  did  not  stiffly  remain 
aloof  and  request  the  Reichstag  to  do  certain  things,  but  went  among 
its  members  with  an  ingratiating  smile  and  a  quiet  voice,  making  in- 
dividual appeals.  He  cultivated  membera,  joked  with  them,  told 
them  funny  stories,  made  them  his  friends.    His  six  feet  of  bulk,  his 
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grizzled  forked  beard,  his  rotund,  weather-beaten  f aee  moved  among 
them  with  the  adroitness  of  an  American  lobbyist. 

Clad  in  the  full  nniform  of  his  rank  as  he  appeared  before  the 
budget  committee  there  were  few  figures  bo  compelling.  Tirpitz 
loved  to  answer  questions,  especially  when  tbej  were  irritating  ones ; 
"hecUing"  was  his  meat  and  drink.  Without  a  memorandum  or  a 
navy  register  fae  could  instantaneously  give  details  of  practically 
everything  pertaining  to  naval  construction.  He  knew  not  only  the 
German  navy,  but  every  nav^  In  the  worid;  could  rattle  off  the  naval 
appropriations*  made  by  other  eountries  for  a  dozen  years  back,  and 
tell  how  they  had  been  spent.  To  all  inquiries  he  responded  in  a 
modulated  voice,  never  becoming  excited,  never  attempting  to  bull- 
doze any  one,  but  always  displaying  a  mild  persistence  that  in- 
variably triumphed, 

A  British  riew  of  his  work  came  from  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  speech  that 
almost  stunned  the  people  of  England.  "For  the  first  time  in  modem 
history,"  said  iir.  Balfour,  "there  is  bordering  upon  the  North  Sea, 
upon  our  own  waters,  the  waters  that  bathe  our  own  shores,  a  great 
Power  that  has  the  capacity,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  the  will,  to  com- 
pete with  us  in  point  of  actual  nnmbers  of  battleships."  With  Bug- 
land  it  had  been  no  longer  a  matter  of  maintaining  the  two-power 
standard;  it  was  a  question  of  maintaining  a  one-power  standard. 
This  speech  was  made  in  1909 — the  year  in  which  England  awoke  to 
leam  that  the  German  fleet,  at  the  existing  rate  of  construction, 
wOuld,  in  a  couple  of  years,  be  more  powerful  than  Great  Britain's. 
Tirpitz  was  building  so  rapidly,  and  apparently  so  secretly,  that 
Britain's  naval  jxiwer  was  threatened  with  extinction.  There  was 
something  humorous  in  the  idea  of  building  battleships  clandestinely ; 
ordinarily  nothing  would  seem  more  difficnlt  to  conceal;  yet  this,  ac- 
cording to  Ur.  Balfour  and  Premier  Asquitb,  was  what  Tirpitz  was 
doing.  In  1909  a  German  naval  law  stipulated  laying  down  four 
capital  ships;  besides  these,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  Glennany  was  laying 
down  four  not  on  the  program.  Never,  said  the  London  Times,  had 
the  world  witnessed  sueh  a  complete,  deliberate  preparation  for  war 
on  a  gigantic  scale.  There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  ignoring 
Germany's  objective. 

Prussia  throu^out  its  history  had  alvays  struck  in  the  dark,  and 
always  aimed,  by  secret  preparation,  to  take  an  enemy  unawares. 
As  Frederick  II  had  struck  at  Austria  and  ravished  Sileaa,  as  Bis- 
marck had  struck  at  France  and  taken  Alsace-Lorraine,  so  Wilhelm 
n  was  craftily  preparing  to  make  a  sudden  onslaught  on  En^and. 
Tirpitz  had  labored  only  a  little  more  than  ten  years  and  here  was 
the  fruition  of  his  work.  In  1909  the  wisest  of  living  En^iah 
statesmen  had  warned  the  country  that  the  German  nary,  in  two 
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years,  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  battle  to  English  ships  witli 
more  tlian  even  chances  of  success.  The  thing  that  had  so  changed 
the  outlook  was  an  English  development — the  dreadnought. 

Fundamentally,  dreadnought-building  represented  a  contest  of 
wits  between  the  two  greatest  naval  minds  of  the  day — Sir  John 
Fisher  and  Tirpitz.  For  several  years  the  two  had  been  conducting 
a  new  kind  of  long-range  duel,  concretely  exprest  in  new  battleships, 
destroyers,  cruisers,  and  other  fighting  craft.  Tirpitz,  in  his  rapid 
program,  had  already  caused  great  changes  in  British  naval  policy. 
For  one  thing  he  had  forced  Sir  John  to  withdraw  his  big  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  concentrate  them  in  the  North  Sea,  thus 
making  the  British  EmpiM  dependent  on  France  for  its  highway  to 
India.  Qerman  money  was  pouring  into  the  navy  so  fast,  the  ships 
were  being  launched  so  rapidly,  and  popular  enthusiasm  in  Ger- 
many was  increasing  at  such  a  pace,  that  Sir  John  was  nonplussed. 
What  possible  way  to  meet  and  to  destroy  for  all  time  this  growing 
German  menace  f  A  ship,  designed  several  years  before  for  the 
American  Navy,  but  never  built,  presented  itself  as  the  solution. 

This  was  a  huge  affair,  displacing  18,000  tons — the  bluest  ships 
before  1905  had  displaced  about  15,000 — and  disthtguished  by  the 
fact  that  its  armament  consisted  chiefly  of  big  guns.  Such  a  ship 
could  sail  faster,  shoot  farther,  and  have  greater  destructive  power 
than  any  other  then  afloat.  "If  I  start  building  a  fleet  of  this  type" — 
we  can  imagine  Sir  John  reasoning  to  himself — "Germany  will  have 
to  retire  from  the  contest.  The  cost  is  appalling — three  or  four 
times  that  of  the  prevailing  style  in  battleships — and  Germany,  being 
a  much  poorer  country  than  England,  will  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
cash.  Again,  Germany  built  the  Kiel  Canal  for  strat^c  purposes — 
as  a  commercial  enterprise  it  was  a  failure — so  that  she  could  keep 
her  fleet  at  will  either  in  the  Baltic  or  the  North  8ea;'but  this  new 
ship  is  too  big  to  go  through  the  canal;  so  Germany  will  not  build 
it.  Anyway,  even  if  she  wills,  she  can't  do  it.  There  is  not  a  ship- 
yard in  Germany  that  has  a  slip  big  enough  to  build  such  a  vessel, 
and  the  navy  has  no  docks  big  enough  to  hold  one.  Here,  therefore, 
is  the  one  way  of  snufl^ng  out  this  presumptuous  young  sea  power — 
and  this  without  anything  resembling  a  war." 

Such  was  the  philosophy  back  of  the  dreadnought.  Apparently  it 
destroyed  at  a  stroke  the  strong  navy  that  Tirpitz  had  laboriously 
built  up  on  conventional  lines,  but  Tirpitz  saw  the  situation  in  another 
light.  It  really  furnished  him  the  great  opportunity  he  had  been 
seeking.  The  dreadnought  was  the  most  colossal  instance  of  miscalcu- 
lation that  naval  history  records.  It  was  true  that,  as  Sir  John 
had  foreseen,  it  made  obsolete  the  German  navy,  but  it  made  obso- 
lete the  British  Navy  as  well.    After  it  was  launched,  the  first-line 
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battle  strength  of  all  navies  voold  be  measared  by  dreadnoagfats 
sad  bj  dreadnoughts  alone.  This  meant  that,  in  the  race  for  naval 
supremacy,  every  nation  would  start  on  even  terms.  En^and  had 
had  such  a  great  lead  that,  had  the  stat%ts  quo  been  preserved,  Qer- 
many  conld  never  have  caught  up  with  her  but  when  England  volun- 
tarily pigeon-holed  her  whole  fleet,  she  lost  this  enormous  handicap. 

Tirpitz  sprang  at  this  opportunity  with  all  the  rapidity  of  genius. 
The  Navy  League  and  the  press  bureau  found  a  new  inspiration ;  the 
new  navy  of  dreadnoughts  became  the  staple  of  conversation.  When 
the  Reichstag  met,  huge  naval  estimates  were  presented,  and  Tirpitz 
made  another  of  his  historic  appearances  before  the  budget  com- 
mittee and  the  Reichstag  passed  an  amendment  to  the  naval  law, 
providing  for  a  naval  program  of  thirty-eight  dreadhonghts  and 
twenty  cruisers.  In  190S  the  Reichstag  amended  its  program  so  that 
an  ultimate  German  navy  of  fifty-eight  dreadnoughts  became  Tir- 
pitz's  answer  to  Sir  John's  challenge  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  rebuilding  the  Kiel  Canal,  so  that  these  ships  could 
pass  through  was  promptly  voted.  Sir  John  had  asserted  that  Ger- 
many, in  1906,  hadn't  a  single  slip  big  enough  to  bnild  a  dread- 
nought; three  years  later  she  had  seventeen.  Tirpitz  had  called 
together  all  the  bluest  shipbuilders  and  told  them  to  prepare  to 
build  these  warships. 

Such  an  enormous  spurt  followed  in  shipping  equipment  as  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  Mr.  Asqnith  informed  a  bewildered 
Parliament  that  one  firm  had  manufactured  the  complete  armament  of 
eight  battleships  in  a  single  year.  Until  the  dreadnought  period,  no 
country  had  been  able  to  build  ships  as  rapidly  as  England,  but  in 
1909  there  was  no  question  that  German  yards  could  turn  out  as 
many  ships  a  year  as  the  English;  the  only  debatable  point  was 
whether  they  could  not  build  more. 

Every  morning  at  seven  Tirpitz  could  be  found  at  his  desk  in  the 
Leipzigstrasse,  going  over  plans,  receiving  contracts,  driving  bar- 
gains. In  the  work  of  construction  and  finance  he  also  shone.  He 
felt  so  sure  of  his  success  in  the  Reichstag  that  he  virtually  awarded 
contracts  before  the  money  had  been  voted.  To  all  English  excite- 
ment he  turtied  a  smiling  and  deprecating  face.  He  denied  that 
Germany  was  secretly  building  ships.  "The  purpose  of  the  German 
fleet,"  he  said,  "is  to  preserve  peace  for  Germany— even  against  the 
strongest  opponent  at  sea." 

A  half  century  of  service  more  strenuous  than  that  of  any  sailor 
since  Nelson  seemed  to  have  affected  Tirpitz  slightly.  His  bony 
frame  and  the  deliberate  movements  of  his  legs  and  arms  made  the 
old  man  seem  heavier  and  bigger  than  he  actually  was.  The  hearti- 
ness of  his  mode  of  salutation,  even  when  he  met  a  stranger,  and 
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the  nnflinclimg  gaze  of  hja  eyes,  together  with  a  frankness  of  sptoch 
boidering  at  times  on  iodiscretion,  received  their  dne  from  British 
newspapers,  which  confest  that  Tirpitz  was  really  a  fine  old  pirate. 
His  smUe  was  irresistible.  When  he  could  carry  his  point  in  no 
other  way,  he  would  smile  at  yon.  He  was,  however,  fundamentally 
a  hot^empered  creature,  ready  with  a  heated  retort  upon  occasion, 
but  he  was  capable  of  ineffable  benignity  in  persuasive  mooda. 

One  saw  Tirpitz  at  his  hest  when  the  naval  committee  of  the 
Reichstag,  hesitating  over  some  huge  appropriation,  was  listening: 
to  him.  The  deputies  before  him  might  be  prot^squely  ignorant  of 
the  sea,  they  might  represent  any  form  of  radieslism  and  might  have 
no  social  standing  whatever,  but  never,  for  that  reason,  would  Tirpitz 
abate  a  jot  of  his  geniality.  Nor  would  he  crush  a  stupid  objection 
with  the  sarcasm  of  an  expert  He  simply  would  beam — ^beam  irre- 
sistibly— while  elucidating  with  paternal  benevolence  the  mysteries 
of  naval  strategy  to  a  dolt.  This  was  all  unlike  the  traditional 
Prussian  mode  of  handling  men  at  popular  assemblies.  Tirpitz  sug- 
gested less  the  courtier  and  the  diplomatist  than  tlie  kind  father 
laboring  over  a  stupid  son.  Many  an  hour  had  he  sat  with  Reichstag 
depnties,  maps  and  plans  spread  out  before  him,  explaining  in  a  low, 
guttnral  voice  the  significance  of  scout-cruisers  and  the  importance 
of  torpedoes.  He  had  the  expert's  knowledge  of  his  subject;  hut, 
unlike  the  average  expert,  he  eould  impart  what  he  knew  lucidly,  and 
make  the  theme  entrancing. 

The  social  gifts  for  which  Tirpitz  was  famous — felicity  in  anecdote, 
hospitable  spirit,  eagerness  to  win  a  place  in  the  heart  of  a  guest — 
promoted  his  ambition  to  make  the  fleet  invincible.  His  capacity  to 
develop  the  submarine  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  aptitude 
for  the  genial  arts  that  make  converts.  His  object  was  ever  to  win 
over  the  young.  A  youthful  deputy  in  the  Reichstag  was  always 
made  much  of  when  shown  over  a  dreadnonght.  In  dealing  with 
journalists,  Tirpitz  was  no  less  winning.  There  was  no  hanghtiness, 
no  oflicial  manner,  no  secrets  with  him.  One  could  not  get  away  from 
him  without  a  cigar,  an  embrace,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to  come 
again.  All  this  was  a  great  change  from  days  when  journalists  had 
had  doors  slanuned  in  their  faces  in  Berlin.  Even  visiting  London 
journalists  were  welcome,  Tirpitz  benevolently  protesting  with  up> 
lifted  hands  that  there  could  be  no  possible  enmity  between  the 
fleets  of  the  Kaiser  and  those  of  the  King. 

The  genius  of  Tirpitz  was  primarily  that  of  the  engineer.  At 
least  such  was  the  verdict  of  many  well-informed  joumdists  who 
had  studied  the  man.  All  agreed  in  high  estimates  of  his  statesman- 
ship, his  instinctive  diplomacy,  masterful  disposition,  and  tempera- 
mental geniality.     Beyond  the«  trdts,  -or  underlying  them,  was  a 
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genins  for  engineering  that  had  made  bis  extraordinary  career 
possible.  He  had  the  highest  form  of  imaginative  construetiTenesa — 
that  of  the  mathematician.  His  was  the  Endidian  mind  whieh  went 
in  a  straight  line  to  his  object,  never  losing  sight  of  it.  He  did  not 
lose  himself  in  unbounded  vistaa  after  the  manner  of  many  Germans. 
His  characteristics  were  not  those  of  the  sailor  in  the  British  sense. 
He  thought  in  terms  of  the  torpedo;  how  that  projectile  could  be 
aimed,  its  range,  its  possibilities,  and  its  limitation.  Such  details 
absorbed  bim  and  hence  his  concentration  upon  the  submarine.^* 

"  PriDcliial  Soarcea :  Largely  an  article  by  JaineB  HIddleton  In  The  World'! 
Work,  but  Id  part  based  on  a  compilation  b;  AleiHnder  Harver  In  Ciirreiil 
Opinion,  and  on  articles  In  Tbe  Spectator  and  The  Datt^  ilaU  (LoDdon), 
To>i{»che  ZeUung  (Berlin),  A'«ie  Frele  Preete  {Vienna)  and  Figaro  and 
aauloii  (ParlB). 


RULERS  AND  STATESMEN 

ALBERT,  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

The  world  at  lai^  had  known  little  about  Albert  when,  on 
AugOBt  4,  he  sent  to  Xing  George  of  Great  Britain  hie  "sapreme 
appeal  to  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty's  Government 
to  saf^aard  the  integrity  of  Belgium."  Albw1;'s  appeal  was  the 
factor  which  finally  impelled  Great  Britain  to  cast  her  lot  with 
France  and  Russia,  but  he  had  already  refused  to  permit  German 
troops  to  take  a  abort  cut  through  his  country  on  their  way  to 
France.  "Blood  and  iron"  made  much  history  in  Bel^um  after  the 
"scrap  of  paper"  was  torn  up.  The  Belgians  suffered  as  no  other 
people  bad  suffered  in  modem  times.  They  fought  a  good  fight 
against  overwhelming  odds.  Their  country  was  overrun,  their  fields 
were  laid  waste,  towns  and  cities  were  destroyed,  and  thousands 
of  bumble  peasants  made  destitute  and  hungry.  Albert  himself 
was  driven  from  three  capitals — Bmseels,  Antwerp,  Oatend — to  seek 
refuge  in  France  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered  army. 

Albert,  a  king  without  a  kingdom,  was  then  thirty-nine  years  old. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  on  December  23,  1909,  in  sucoessioa 
to  his  uncle.  King  Leopold  II,  of  unsavory  memory,  be  looked  for 
prosperous  and  peaceful  days  for  bia  people.  He  had  no  military 
aim  to  achieve;  he  believed  his  country  was  secure  because  of  the 
Treaty  of  London.  Hia  individual  tastea  ran  to  peaceful  pursuits; 
hia  chief  desire  being  to  help  the  Belgians,  an  industrious  people,  to 
achieve  greater  prosperity.  He  had  already  trained  himself  in  state- 
craft, and  by  doing  so  had  won  confidence.  Not  until  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother.  Prince  Baodoin,  in  1891,  did  he  realize  that  he 
might  some  day  be  called  upon  to  rule  over  the  Belgians.  He  was  then 
sixteen  years  old.  In  1S98  he  came  to  the  United  States  to  see  its 
engineering  and  electrical  wonders,  and  to  study  educational  methods, 
particularly  those  relating  to  industrial  training.  He  traveled  over 
the  country,  saw  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  steel  works  of 
Pittsburgh,  visited  larM  manufacturing  cities  in  Massachusetts,  and 
made  a  tour  of  the  railroad  centers  of  the  West  with  James  J.  Hill 
as  hia  guide.  He  dodged  social  events  as  much  as  possible,  altho  he 
met  many  men  responsible  for  American  industrial  development,  and 
dined  at  the  White  House. 

One  day  he  spent  at  Harvard,  where  he  watched  crew  squads  and 
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inspected  dormitories  and  historic  buildings.  A  Harvard  graduate 
recalled  how  one  day  the  Prince  was  nshered  into  his  room  in  old 
Stoughton  Hall  by  President  Eliot,  wbo  said  to  bim  and  Ms  room- 
mate: "Yonn^  gentlemen,  this  is  tbe  Crown  Prince  of  Belginm." 
"I  saw,"  said  the  Harvard  man  afterward,  "a  tall,  pale-faced, 
angnlar,  and  rather  awkward  youth — he  wa«  only  about  twenty- 
three  then.  An  army  otncer  in  uniform  and  a  court  physician  trailed 
along  behind.  The  Prince  held  his  silk  hat  stiffly  in  hand  and  stept 
forward.  His  hand-shake  was  hearty  and  vigorous.  'I  am  glad  to 
meet  you,'  he  said.  'It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  your  quarters,  and  it  is 
very  good  of  you  to  admit  us.'  He  spoke  good  English,  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  accent.  The  Prince  spied  a  group  picture  of  some  college 
girls,  and  examined  it  earefully.  'You  bame  some  very  beautiful 
women  in  America,'  ha  said,  with  a  smile.  'I  have  often  heard  them 
praised,  and  now  I  am  learning  that  it  is  all  justified.' " 

When  he  became  king,  Albert  was  the  only  European  monarch 
who  had  been  in  personal  contact  with  the  industrial  life  of  America. 
One  of  the  problems  that  King  Albert  had  to  tackle  was  the  Kongo, 
the  rich  and  extensive  African  colony  which  Leopold  controlled  and 
exploited  personally  as  a  business  venture.  The  Kongo  atrocities 
had  long  been  a  blot  on  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  the  whole 
world  demanded  better  treatment  for  the  negroes  in  Belgium's  pos- 
sessioQS.  King  Albert  was  well  equipped  to  formulate  a  humane 
policy.  Some  years  before,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  King  Leopold, 
he  had  visited  the  Kongo  country  and  observed  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  He  thus  applied  first-hand  knowledge  in  working  out  re- 
forms, and  if  all  the  abuses  were  not  remedied,  a  more  intelligent 
and  humane  policy  was  enforced  under  his  guidance. 

Albert  maintained  a  reputation  for  clean  living.  He  kept  himself 
apart  from  his  nnele.  His  married  life  had  been  a  happy  one  with' 
his  consort,  Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  Theodore 
of  Bavaria.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  ea  accomplished  woman,  a  regis- 
tered physician,  a  graduate  of  Leipzig,  and  had  a  sound  knowledge  of 
art,  literature,  and  music.  The  King  admitted  that  she  taught  him  to 
appreciate  art  and  literature,  two  things  that  were  banished  from  the 
Belgian  court  during  the  reign  of  Leopold.  After  tbe  marriage  of 
Albert  and  Elizabeth  in  1900,  they  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and  the 
Far  East,  traveling  only  with  one  maid  and  courier.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  them — Phillip,  the  Crown  Prince;  Prince  Charles, 
and  Princess  Marie.  Both  the  King,  whose  mother  was  a  Hoben- 
zoUem,  and  the  Queen  severed  many  blood  ties  in  defying  tbe  Ger- 
man Kaiser. 

War  did  not  have  to  reveal  the  true  King  Albert  to  the  Bel^ans, 
but  it  did  reveal  him  to  the  outside  world.    Long  before  the  war 
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crisis  the  people  of  Belgium  had  seen  their  king  in  mines  with  a 
pick  and  shovel,  on  railroads  driving  an  engine,  and  in  factories, 
in  which  he  exploited  a  mechanical  gift  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
from  boyhood.  He  afforded  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  an  in- 
tellectnal  sovereign  mlJng  a  not  particnlarly  thoughtful  people,  a 
grave  monardi  in  a  normally  gay  realm.  His  stent  devotion  to 
sociology,  his  dreams  of  a  paradise  on  earth  for  workers  in  mine 
and  mart,  brought  upon  him  some  criticism,  Even  his  genius, 
mathematical  and  mechanical,  seemed  alien  to  his  environment,  for 
Brussels  before  her  tragedy  was  the  gayest  of  capitals,  and  her 
Bovereign  in  his  splendid  palace  was  sometimes  a  riddle  to  his  people. 
They  were  more  accustomed  to  Leopold. 

One  had  to  ^  back  to  the  Homeric  age  for  an  ideal  illustration  of 
all  that  Albe.c,  in  the  capacity  of  King,  came  to  signify  to  the  Bel- 
gians. He  was  the  comrade  as  well  as  the  sovereign  of  his  soldiers. 
The  Homeric  virtues  of  courage,  endurance,  and  strength  equipped 
him  for  the  Homeric  life  be  was  to  lead,  charging  the  foe  in  the 
forefront  of  battle,  lying  by  night  in  a  circle  of  his  soldiers,  listening 
to  talea  of  war.  He  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  people,  their 
judge  and  their  representative  before  the  world.  Like  an  Homeric 
prince  he  helped  in  the  building  of  trenches  and  acted  as  his  own 
charioteer,  or  cbanfFeur.  His  sway  was  absolute  because  founded 
on  the  example  of  heroism  that  be  set.  His  people  loved  him  because 
he  lived  their  life.  Qlimpses  of  King  Albert  in  the  trenches  revealed 
him  in  a  soiled  uniform,  eating  warmed-up  sonp,  sharing  bis  match 
with  a  soldier  from  whom  he  received  a  cigaret,  or  affording  first 
aid  to  the  injured. 

Albert's  cheek-bones  tended  to  prominence,  and  his  voice  was 
roagb  and  heavy.  The  tall  figure  lost  flesh  during  the  war  and  his 
complexion  y/aa  no  longer  ruddy.  Early  in  the  war  there  was  a 
slight  limp  in  his  walk,  for  a  wound  in  the  foot  received  at  Antwerp 
was  slow  to  heal.  His  presence  with  his  men  was  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  he  espected  no  attention  after  a  swift  salute  from  a 
soldier  to  whom  he  spoke.  The  etiquette  of  peace  was  gone.  Bel- 
gians no  longer  stood  when  in  the  King's  presence.  His  rank  was 
quite  forgotten  aa  he  held  a  torch  while  engineers  repaired  a  break 
in  a  gun-carriage,  or  lathered  his  face  for  him  to  shave  himself  with- 
out a  mirror.  Albert  was  knocked  down  by  a  wounded  horse  during 
the  retreat  from  Antwerp,  and,  as  his  car  had  been  commandeered 
for  ambulance  purposes,  he  walked  into  France  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands of  troops  as  ragged  and  hungry  as  himself. 

King  Albert  before  the  war  ran  over  to  London  frequently, 
walking  up  the  Strand  in  London  with  no  evidence  of  bis  rank  about 
him.    He  and  his  consort  would  put  up  at  a  plain  little  hotel  of  an 
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exeinsive  kind  luid  rist  tbe  theater  as  ordinary  penoos.  Albert 
was  often  fortnnate  enong^i  to  pass  through  throngs  unnoticed  ex- 
cept for  his  height.  It  was  related  of  a  dealer  in  motor-cars  in 
London  tiiat  he  had  dealt  personally  with  King  Albert,  selling  him 
two  antomobiles,  and  even  going  with  him  to  luncheon  withont  sus- 
pecting that  bis  cnstomer  was  a  European  sovereign.  One  day  in 
making  a  purchase  in  London,  in  reply  to  the  osnal  question,  he 
stated  that  his  name  was  Albert.  "Albert  whatT"  queried  the  sales- 
persoD.  "King,"  said  bis  Majesty.  In  due  time  the  purchase  ar- 
rived, addrest  to  "Albert  King,  Esquire." 

Tbe  courage  of  Leopold  defied  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  in 
Kongo  affairs,  but  the  courage  of  Albert  enabled  him  to  lead  a 
national  forlorn  hope  to  a  h%b  consummation.  The  tragedy  in 
iriiich  Leopold  plft3red  tbe  conspicuous  part  was  tbat  of  tbe  Kongo; 
tbe  tragedy  of  which  Albert  was  the  central  figure  glonled  bJm  ia 
tbe  eyes  of  mankind.  His  personality  was  a  lesson  einee  it  tanght 
that  men  become  great,  not  through  possessing  great  qualities,  bnt 
through  the  use  to  which  those  qualities  are  put.'* 

HERBERT  HENRY  ASQUITH,  Pbihx  Hinisteb  of  Gkut  Bkitadt 

While  reasonably  approachable,  Hr.  Aaqoitb  was  sometimes  8 
hard  person  to  gee.  He  was  an  exceptional  public  man  in  that, 
while  far  from  courting  publicity,  he  by  nature  and  habit  shunned 
tbe  limelight.  His  most  implacable  enemy  would  never  have  sug- 
gested tbat  he  was  anytbiug  of  an  actor.  Even  when  be  entered  a 
room  he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  Prime  Minister. 
He  was  strong,  healthy,  and  British,  his  hair  almost  white,  but  bia 
face  youthful,  discounting  his  age  by  ten  years.  He  was  a  reserved 
man,  and  might  have  been  taken  for  a  shy  professor  of  Qreek  as 
he  bowed,  not  without  geniality,  and  walked  quietly  to  a  place  in  a 
room.  Bnt  be  was  a  different  person  in  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
where  be  never  made  a  bad  speech,  altho  at  times  he  had  "tongh 
cases."  Whenever  be  spoke  he  disclosed  his  feeling  for  good  English 
by  a  rare  choice  of  words,  and  a  style  that  easily  and  clearly  made 
its  points.  Nothing  but  thorough  scholarship  and  long  training  in 
public  speaking  could  have  produced  addresses  so  eloquent.  Hia 
career  at  school  and  at  Oxford  had  been  strewn  with  classical  prizes. 
In  debate  he  overshadowed  at  Oxford  all  others  of  his  day.  He 
would  talk  with  such  simplicity  of  some  British  disaster  as  to  make 
the  event  all  the  more  dramatic.    In  tbat  way  he  talked  in  1914  of  the 

••  Adapted  from  ao  article  by  Aleiander  Harrey  In  Oarrent  Opinf/>n  and 
baaed  on  articles  Id  The  Tribune  (New  Tort),  Figaro  (Paris).  The  Blandard 
(LoodoD),  and  from  bd  article  by  "W.  B.  H."  Id  Tbe  Eveniitg  Po$t  (New 
York). 
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loss  of  three  w&Tships — the  cruisers  Aboukir,  Creasy,  and  Hague — ■ 
12,000-ton  boats.  As  be  made  that  announcement  of  tbe  first  dis- 
aster to  tbe  British  Navy  in  this  war  one  thought  primarily  of  bis 
serenity.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree  was  he  flustered,  and  yet  be 
was  not  indiSerent.  One  knew  intuitively  how  deeply  he  waa  moved, 
but  he  did  not  unmask  his  emotion.  His  poise  was  admirable — 
nothing  about  revenge,  and  no  boasting. 

Mr.  Aaquith  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  June,  1876. 
After  success  before  the  Parnell  Commission,  he  became  Queen's 
Counsel  and  gradually  concentrated  on  appellate  work  before  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  earning,  perhaps, 
£15,000  a  year  when  he  became  Prime  Minister.  When  the  English 
bar  celebrated  in  him  the  elevation  of  one  of  its  members  to  the 
premiership,  Sir  Edward  Clarke  said  that  "for  thirty  years  he  had 
preserved  an  untarnished  shield."  Mr.  Asquith  was  born  in  York- 
shire of  Puritan  stock  sixty-two  years  before  the  war  began.  He 
never  took  bis  business  home  with  him,  notwithstanding  his  home  as 
Premier  was  also  his  place  of  business.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the 
British  Qovenunent  was  both  officially  and  privately  domiciled  in  a 
house  of  dull-brown  brick  which,  from  the  outside  at  least,  would  be 
considered  unworthy  any  Cabinet  officer's  dignity  in  tbe  United 
States.    Within  doors,  however,  it  was  delightful. 

Even  on  great  occasions  Mr.  Asquith  seldom  allowed  himself  more 
than  half  an  hour  for  a  speech.  Twenty  minutes  would  usually 
suffice  him  even  when  he  had  something  historic  to  reveal,  but  every- 
thing essential  had  been  said.  Serenity  of  temper,  reserve  of  lan- 
guage, an  absence  of  everything  that  was  personal,  made  him  the 
ideal  spokesman  of  a  government.  One  would  search  in  vain  through- 
out his  speeches  for  a  word  that  waa  violent  and  provocative.  Slowly, 
steadily,  without  passion  as  without  haste,  he  conducted  debates  day 
after  day,  week  after  week.  Tories  might  yell  and  fume,  even  break 
out  in  riotous  disorder,  but  Mr.  Asquith  would  proceed  on  his  way 
with  deadly  precision  and  relentlessness,  tranquil,  self-contained, 
and  unmoved. 

With  his  riae  to  supremacy  not  so  much  of  station  as  of  intellectual 
mastery,  there  came  a  subtle  change  in  his  personality.  No  man 
had  been  more  misunderstood.  No  man  lent  himself  so  much  to  mis- 
understanding. He  was  an  Englishman  to  his  finger-tips,  and  a 
Torkshireman,  and  had  more  than  the  usual  reserve  of  his  country- 
men, but  reserve  has  often  been  the  mask  for  shyness  and  shyness 
lends  itself  to  misunderstanding.  Even  if  he  wanted  to,  Mr.  Asquith 
waa  incapable  of  making  advances — especially  to  those  who  misun- 
derstood him.  He  was  of  tbe  type  to  whom  power  gravitates.  In 
a  crowd  he  would  sit  in  silence,  bat  bis  personality  would  impress 
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all  with  his  distinction  even  tbo  no  one  knew  who  he  was.  No  living 
statesman  eschewed  the  trappings  of  greatness  more  sednlonsly. 
Even  hia  clothes  lacked  suggestion  of  distinction ;  he  affected  the  quiet 
black  sack  coat  and  the  gray  trousers  that  were  the,  vogae  in  his 
;ontb.  He  had  not  modified  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  a  valet.  Unlike  tbe  modem  man,  he  used  the  telephone 
very  little  and  hia  motor-car  rides  were  never  for  pleasors.  His 
taste  in  literature  reflected  his  mind.  He  read  philosophy  and  eco- 
nomics rather  than  poetry  and  fiction.  The  deeds  of  great  explorers 
always  interested  him.  He  never  concealed  his  lack  of  sympathy 
for  "feminism"  in  its  extreme  contemporary  form.  His  Utopia 
would  be  a  man's  world;  but  tbe  men  would  be  high-tninded, 
chivalrous,  and  above  all  efficient. 

Eis  was  a  quiet  and  sheltered  youth  giving  no  indication  of  future 
renown.  There  remained  in  him  much  of  the  English  middle-class 
mind.  His  soul  was  shadowed  by  ToAshire  hard  common  sense. 
While  he  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  literature  he  seemed  to  be-  . 
long  distinctly  to  the  Victorians.  This  left  him  at  times  discon- 
certingly old-fashioned,  not  only  as  to  literary  likings  but  as  to 
political  ideals.  He  preferred  tbe  Victorian  novelists,  Charles  Reade 
and  Wilkie  Collins,  to  writers  of  contemporary  fiction.  Few  Eng- 
lish politicians  bad  read  so  much  American  literature,  but  what  he 
read  bad  tbe  Victorian  flavor — Poe,  Hawtbome,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
and  Emerson.  He  came  from  a  rather  long  line  of  Yorkshire  non- 
conformist ancestors,  men  and  women  who  were  dissenters  from  the 
established  church  and  lived  by  tbe  Scriptures,  but  he  was  devoted 
to  the  theater  and  made  no  concealment  of  bis  fondness  for  cards. 
He  was  prejudiced  against  peers  and  claims  of  noble  birth,  resenting 
superiority  not  founded  on  natural  gifts.  His  aristocracy  would  be 
one  of  talent. 

"Aequith  is  the  one  pupil  of  mine,"  said  Jowett  who  was  prond  of 
bim,  "for  whom  I  most  confidently  predict  success  in  life."  Jowett 
made  another  remark  which  showed  how  well  he  understood  bis 
pupil :  "Asquith  will  get  on — be  is  so  direct."  His  capacity  to  get 
at  facts  and  to  state  them  with  lucidity  was  equalled  only  by  his  in- 
tegrity in  disclosing  them.  He  made  his  big  bit  when  he  appeared 
before  tbe  Famell  Commission.  The  prestige  of  that  effect  had  not 
worn  away  when  Gladstone,  delighted  with  bis  first  speech  before 
Hie  Commons,  offered  to  make  Asquith  EEome  Secretety,  which  was 
then  a  great  post.  Those  historic  trouble-makers,  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  and  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment,  both  under  bim  re- 
ceived tbo  royal  assent — Home  Eule  after  twenty-eight  years  of 
effort,  and  Disestablishment  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Asquith  under 
Qladstone,  now  after  twenty  years  of  waiting.    Theae  two  momentous 
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reforms  conid  not  have  been  made  law  but  for  the  Parliamentazy 
Act,  Asqnith's  own  measure,  tbat  abolished  the  veto  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  thus  freed  the  democratic  institutionB  of  England  of  the 
last  strain  of  feudalism.  He  was  the  first  Minister  of  Oreat  Britain 
to  recognize  the  rigjit  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  to 
live  in  comfort  when  too  infirm  to  earn  a  living,  for  be  secured  old- 
age  pensions  for  the  poor. 

Eminent  fairness,  or  a  desire  to  be  eminently  fair,  characterized  all 
bis  comments  on  the  war.  Not  only  in  public  remarks  was  this  true, 
hut  in  private  conversation.  Eveiytbing  he  said  was  in  the  best  of 
temper  and  marked  by  unvarying  moderation.  There  was  no  note  of 
infallibility  in  his  statements,  or  his  arguments,  nothing  to  the  effect 
that  England  could  do  no  wrong.  In  his  view  Great  Britain  was  at 
war,  in  1914,  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations  and  of 
what  was  projierly  called  the  public  law  of  Europe;  to  assert  and  to 
enforce  the  independence  of  free  states,  relatively  small  and  weak, 
against  the  violence  of  the  strong;  and  to  withstand,  in  the  interests 
not  only  of  their  own  empire,  but  of  civilization  at  large,  the  arrogant 
claim  of  a  single  Power  to  dominate  the  development  of  Europe."* 

THEOBALD  VON  BETHMANN-HOLLWEG,  Chancellob  Of  the 
Germait  Empire 

Strolling  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  along  the  unpretentions 
Wilhelmstrasse  in  Berlin,  and  pausing  in  a  characteristic  manner 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  remembered  something,  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Chancellor  when  the  war  began,  and  destined  to  his  principal  place 
in  history  as  the  author  of  the  "scrap  of  paper"  phrase,  remained 
for  more  than  two  years  as  impressively  unimpressive  to  journalists 
in  Berlin  as  he  had  seemed  to  be  to  the  German  people  when  Em- 
peror William  suddenly  mode  him  Chancellor,  in  succession  to 
Prince  von  Bulow.  '  He  was  a  lonely,  as  well  as  a  distinguished, 
figure,  whose  gigantic  height  was  accentuated  by  a  black  overcoat 
and  high  silk  hat.  His  bowed  head,  with  its  Saxon  nose,  was  seldom 
lifted  up  toward  the  unassmning  fronts  of  the  buildings  he  passed 
in  bis  daily  walk  to  the  imperial  palace.  On  his  way  be  would  some- 
times  drc9  into  a  bookstore  to  finger  the  latest  issues  from  the  press, 
paying  most  attention  to  works  of  philosophy — not  commentaries  on 
Nietzsche  and  Schopenhauer,  but  studies  in  the  manner  of  Hermann 
Tnrck,  the  latest  thinker  under  discussion  in  Germany.  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  was  essentially  a  Christian  in  his  outlook  upon  life,  a  man 
remote  from  materialism,  a  simple  nature  in  a  complex  age. 
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What  especially  amazed  a  journalist  in  conversing  with  him  was 
the  recklessness  of  candor  with  which  he  would  discuss  anything. 
Continental  Europeans  in  high  ofRee  were  as  a  mle  discreet — over- 
whelmingly discreet — hut  the  Chancellor  would  discuss  anything  with 
no  reserve  at  all — the  war,  the  Emperor  William,  the  future  of  the 
Pope,  Gothe,  Belgium,  or  what  you  like.  This  was  no  mere  policy. 
It  was  just  his  way.  A  certain  artlessness  of  manner  and  slowness  of 
utterance  that  suggested  one  "Who  thinks  aloud,  heightened  the  effect 
.  of  his  uncalculated  indiscretions.  Now  and  then  when  he  would 
forget  a  detail  he  did  not  summon  a  lackey  in  uniform,  as  Prince  von 
Billow  would  have  done,  hut  went  himself  in  search  of  a  paper  he 
wished  to  lay  hefore  the  visitor.  Everything  he  said  and  did  was 
done  with  characteristic  gravity.  There  were  no  sweet  smiles  after 
the  Bulow  manner,  no  epigrams,  no  airs. 

Prussian  in  origin,  Prussian  by  birth,  and  moet  Prussian  of  all  by 
education,  a  classmate  of  the  Kaiser  at  Bonn,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
revealed,  neither  in  manner  nor  in  mode  of  life,  qualities  best  known 
to  men  as  Prussian.  Be  represented  a  survival  from  an  age  that 
glorified  Oothe  and  Schiller  and  imbibed  Kant  and  Ficbte.  His 
simplicity  in  eating  and  drinking — bis  favorite  beverage  being  light 
beer  and  his  favorite  edihie  cold  sausage — suggested  the  humble  pro- 
fessor. He  loomed  above  most  men  when  afoot  in  Berlin  streets, 
carrying  a  parcel  of  books  in  his  hand,  instead  of  riding  in  the 
vehicle  of  his  office.  Por  luncheon  a  table  was  reserved  for  him  in 
a  quiet  little  restaurant  that  never  was  fashionable  and,  despite  bis 
regular  coming,  never  would  be.  When  accosted  he  seemed  to  come 
out  of  a  brown  study  into  a  world  he  had  altogether  forgotten.  His 
simplicity  was  that  of  one  who  never  considered  his  own  personality, 
his  own  interests,  or  the  effect  upon  his  fortunes  of  whatever  he 
did  or  said. 

Never  in  his  career  had  he  exemplified  this  trait  so  completely  as 
in  the  course  of  his  famous  speoch  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  When  he  spoke  of  "a  wrong"  his  country  would  be  doing, 
he  gave  no  thought  at  all  to  what  his  enemies  might  make  of  the 
admissimi.  One  trait  only  was  shared  by  him  with  his  brilliant 
predecessor  Biilow — a  love  of  the  arts.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
books,  pictures,  and  musical  instruments,  and  had  a  preference  for 
Verdi  »ver  Wagner.  Apparently  if  he  had  any  favorite  composer  it 
was  Beethoven.  He  delighted,  too,  in  Brahms.  His  discriminating 
taste  in  pictures  revealed  itself  in  a  preference  for  Jan  Vermeer, 
at  a  time  when  that  Dutch  artist  had  not  been  recognized  except  by 
a  few.  His  supreme  resource  was  his  private  library,  a  great  sunny 
room  lined  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  well-stocked  shelves.  The 
place  showed  at  once  that  it  was  the  working  library  of  a  scholar. 
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His  taste  waa  not  for  the  elegant  in  literature.  One  encountered  no 
such  author  as  Merim^e,  in  whom  Bulow  delighted,  nor  Carducci, 
whom  the  Prince  deemed  Europe's  first  modem  poet.  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  read  Kant,  whose  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  he  placed 
beside  anything  from  Aristotle  or  Plato.  He  was  like  Gladstone  in 
devotion  to  theology,  and,  like  the  British  statesman,  gave  tnach 
attention  to  classical  literature. 

In  a  remote  village  of  Brandenburg  he  was  bom  nearly  sixty  years 
before  the  war  began,  and  he  had  the  melancholy  temperament  of 
Brandenburgers,  the  characteristic  grave  eye  and  the  fervent  Chris- 
tian piety.  The  Kaiaer  himself  was  sometimes  called  a  Branden- 
burger  by  which  it  was  implied  that  he  was  more  prayerful  more 
addicted  to  theology  than  the  average  PriiBsian.  Bethmann-HoUweg 
was  given  to  the  economies  of  his  type,  which  carefully  saves  pieces 
of  string  for  fnture  use,  and  eats  sparingly.  He  was  likewise  careful 
of  his  clothes,  which  he  wore  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  fashion- 
able. Such  thrift  was  ascribed  in  part  to  his  comparative  povert; 
for  one  in  his  class;  but,  had  he  been  very  rich,  he  could  not  have 
thrown  off  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  These  tendencies  were  inherited 
from  a  Frankfort  merchant  who  founded  the  family  early  in  the 
last  century  and  was  noted  for  ability  to  accumulate  money. 

A  more  eminently  respectable  Hgure  than  Bethmann-HoUweg  on 
his  way  to  church — which  he  never  missed  on  Sunday — it  would  have 
been  hard  to  conceive.  He  had  a  pleasing  voice  and  never  shrank 
from  the  sound  of  it  when  hymns  were  sung.  Members  of  the  little 
congregation  had  known  him  for  years.  Nothing  was  thou^t  of  the 
fact  that,  in  Hat  defiance  of  all  precedent,  he  slipt  into  a  rear  seat 
and  made  way  readily  for  any  one  who  afterward  came  in.  Now 
and  then  in  leaving  church  he  would  forget  his  umbrella,  whereupon 
some  little  boy  would  run  after  him  with  it.  Sometimes  he  would 
accept  an  invitation  from  the  pastor  to  lunch,  and  off  the  pair  would 
go  on  foot  side  by  side,  immersed  in  theology  or  philosophy,  to 
some  humble  street  in  Berlin,  from  which  the  Chancellor  would  re- 
turn, still  afoot,  swinging  his  long  arms,  stretching  his  long  legs,  a 
highly  respectable  gentleman,  colliding  occasionally  with  a  pedestrian, 
or  menaced  by  the  whip  of  an  impatient  driver,  or  yelled  at  by  a 
chauffeur.  The  compelling  and  original  fact  about  the  Gierman 
Imperial  Chancellor  of  1914  was  his  unimportant  and  iaconsequential 
aspect.  The  nation  which  "aroused  the  world  to  arms  and  filled  the 
ears  of  men  with  strange  new  cries,  as  it  revived  Napoleonisms  and 
Cesansms,  confronted  the  world  with  a  simple-minded  Herr  Doctor, 
carrying  8  shabby  umbrella,  when  you  eipected  to  see  a  Bismarck." 

That  unassuming  personality  did  not  reflect  insignificance.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  strong  in  principle  and  action,  unable  to  be  a 
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mere  instmment  in  the  hands  of  others.  Those  who  knew  the  eonrt 
of  Berlin  at  first  hand  were  sure  of  his  moral  ascendency  over  the 
Kaiser.  There  existed  hetween  them,  not  only  a  strong  tie  of  affec- 
tion dating  from  Bonn,  but  a  bond  based  on  a  perception  by  the 
younger  man  of  the  heroic  moral  traits  of  tbe  elder.  There  was  no 
sycophancy  in  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  no  yielding  of  conviction  to 
expediency.  The  fact  that  so  strong  a  natnre  was  chosen  for  so 
exalted  a  dignity  refuted  the  charge  that  William  TX  would  endure 
no  criticism.  Bethmann-Hollweg  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  a 
succession  of  brief -tenured  men — Uichaelis,  Hertling,  Prince  Max — 
but  none  of  these  are  names  that  will  survive  in  histories  of  this  war, 
as  will  Bethmann-Hollweg's  and  his  "scrap  of  paper."  '* 

Sm  ROBERT  LAIRD  BORDEN,  Premier  or  Canada 

A  descendant  of  Samuel  Borden,  surveyor,  who  went  to  Falmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  from  the  American  colonies  in  1760,  Sir  Robert  Borden 
was  styled  the  ablest  parliamentarian  in  Canadian  public  life,  one 
whose  whole  attitude  stood  for  everything  that  was  best  in  the  life  of 
the  Dominion.  The  Canadian  Law  Journal  described  him  as  having 
"a  wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  fertile  of  resource,  firm  of  purpose, 
and  a  manner  that  has  won  for  him  the  friendship  and  the  con- 
fidence of  all  men  well  posted  on  public  affairs."  Such  was  the  man 
who  was  elected  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper  in 
February,  1901. 

Before  entering  into  politics  Sir  Robert  Borden  was  an  extensive 
practitioner  in  law,  both  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dominion.  As  a  master  of  the  political 
situation  in  Canada,  and  as  one  best  qualified  to  speak  of  its  re- 
sources. Sir  Robert  Borden  was  summoned  by  the  Government  of 
Qreat  Britain  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  held  Jnly 
14,  1915.  He  was  the  first  overseas  minister  to  receive  such  a  sum- 
mons and  represented  the  Canadian  Dominion  at  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  in  1917  and  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference  in  1918.  He 
was  bom  at  Grand  Pr6,  June  26,  1854,  and  has  been  Premier  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  since  1911.  As  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  larger  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Sir  Robert  Borden  proved  an 
able  representative  of  his  country,  and  a  man  of  whom  Canada  had 
good  reason  to  be  proud.^ 

■■  Adapted  from  bd  article  implied  by  Aleiaoder  Harver  tor  Onrretti  Opinton 
from  toe  Figaro,  Tempt,  and  GauIoM  (Parla). 

"Compiled  from  "Caoadlan  Men  and  Women  o!  tbe  Time"  and  "Who'* 
Who,  I&IS-IOIS"  (LoDdoD). 
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liOUIS  BOTHA,  Pkeuieb  op  the  Union  or  Socth  Africa 

Lonis  Botha  was  bom  at  Greytown,  Natal,  in  1863.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Volksraad  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
served  as  field  cornet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Boer  forces  be  succeeded  Qeneral 
Joubert,  being  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Colenso,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  In  the  interests  of  his  country  he  visited 
England  in  1902, 1907,  and  1911. 

He  was  elected  Premier  of  the  Transvaal  1907-1910,  and  as  Honor- 
ary General  of  the  British  Army  commanded  the  Union  forces  in 
Southwest  Africa  from  1914  to  1915,  during  which  time  he  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  Glermans  and  received  their  surrender,  as  already 
stated  in  the  body  of  this  work.'* 

AEISTIDE  BRIAND,  Peemieb  of  France 

A  resemblance  to  Lloyd  Oeot^  was  discernible  in  Briacd,  who 
during  the  war  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  Cabinet  briefly,  but  for 
the  third  time.  The  resemblance  did  not  include  similarity  in  tactics 
as  nsed  by  the  British  Minister  in  his  labor  dif&culties  and  by  Bnand 
when  faced  with  a  great  railway  strike.  Briand's  method  of  calling 
all  railway  employees  to  the  colore,  and  thus  exposing  a  persistent 
striker  to  charges  of  insubordination  and  breach  of  military  dis- 
cipline if  he  refused,  became  instantly  efficacious;  but  it  earned  for 
him  adverse  criticism  and  suspicion  that  did  much  to  limit  his 
official  career  afterward. 

Briand  had  spent  fifteen  years  in  a  sort  of  nomadic  life,  as 
barrister,  journalist,  trade-unionist  orator,  political  oi^nizer,  and 
general  secretary  to  the  French  Socialist  party.  The  clients  he  eared 
for  most  were  proletarian  victims  of  economic  conditions,  whose 
gratitude  was  his  reward.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  was  once 
heard  to  exclaim,  "in  defending  my  client  I  am  defending  myself." 
His  popolarity  with  the  common  people  was  widespread.  They  re- 
garded him  in  France,  as  fellow  workers  in  England  r^arded  Lloyd 
Geoi^:e — not  as  a  proud  and  unsympathetic  political  officer,,  but  as 
one  of  tbem.  They  called  him  "notre  Aristide."  When  he  spoke 
they  listened,  for  he  spoke  directly  to  them. 

To  oratorical  gifts  Briand  owed  much  of  his  rapid,  tho  long- 
delayed,  rise  to  public  prominence.  As  a  boy  he  delighted  in  attend- 
ing public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  speakers.  With  a 
school-fellow — afterward  a  bootmaker  at  Saint-Nazaire,  proud  of  a 

"Compiled  from  "Wbo'g  Who.  ieiS-1919"  (Loodon). 
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Premier'a  friendship — be  osed  to  go  asudaonsly  to  a  Catholic  chuich 
to  profit  by  the  eloqaenra  of  the  preacher.  On  his  entrj  into  Climen- 
ceau's  firat  Cabinet,  an  En^ishman  wrote  of  Briand's  voice:  "A 
penetrating'  voice,  andible  in  its  lotrest  tones  at  the  renwtest  comer 
of  the  chamber.  It  is  what  Carlyle  would  have  called  a  'downy 
voice,  a  caressing  voice,  a  co&xy  voice;'  since  Gambetta's,  the  most 
sedDctive  heard  in  the  Palais  Bourbon." 

Biiand  was  somewhat  tall  for  a  Frenchman  and  had  a  sli^t  stoop. 
His  black,  straight  hair  was  brushed  straight  back  from  a  square, 
massive  forebcad.  His  face  had  tisually  a  somewhat  melancholy  ex- 
pression from  which  dark  eyes  looked  out  with  a  tranquil,  searching 
gaze.  Workmen  of  Saint-Etienne  knew  his  genial,  frank,  unassnm- 
ing  manner,  and  wotdd  say  "Our  Anstide  is  like  ourselves."  No 
living  statesman  had  sacb  genius  in  disclosing  himself  intimately  to 
his  countrymen.  That  accounted  for  the  swiftness  of  his  rise,  his 
unexampled  success  io  life.  He  long  dwelt  in  a  cheap  fiat  on  one  of 
the  back  streets  of  Hontmartre.  No  one  was  ever  more  human. 
Some  writers  sttribiited  this  to  a  peasant  origin;  but  he  was  of  (he 
bouigeoisie.  His  father  bad  become  comfortably  sitnated  after  success 
in  business  at  Nantes,  and  do  difficulty  was  found  in  educating 
Aristide  for  the  bar.  He  had  from  his  early  yontb  what  the  French 
call  flux  of  words.  He  thought  of  becoming  a  novelist,  of  the  school 
of  Balxac.  whose  works  he  devoured  when  yonng.  He  had  the 
literary  gift,  but  he  was  without  the  literary  temperament.  A  man 
of  words,  he  was  likewise  a  man  of  action,  a  combinaticm  unusual  in 
France. 

Rare  ability  and  exceptional  opportunities  did  not  alone  account 
for  Briand.  He  acted  always  on  the  theory  of  "nothing  venture, 
nothing  gain."  He  would  risk  his  whole  career  upon  a  single  throw, 
as  every  one  noticed  vhen  be  fai«d  trade-unions  in  the  railway  strike 
and  terminated  a  great  political  crisis.  It  was  essentially  characteris- 
tic of  him  that  he  employed  reckless  chaaffeurs.  He  was  in  many 
collisions.  The  French  like  that  sort  of  thing.  Oratory  alone  did 
not  make  him  politically,  altho  be  was  perhaps  the  most  daring 
orator  in  France.  With  mora  imagination  than  Viviani,  and  more 
earnestness  than  Clemenceau,  he  had  besides  inexpressibly  graceful 
gestures.  He  never  pounded  the  tribune,  but  walked  toward  it 
naturally.  This  detail  meant  much  to  French  deputies.  Many  a 
speech  in  France  has  been  wrecked  by  an  epigram,  lanndied  in 
malice  as  a  speaker  proceeded  from  his  scat  to  the  fatal  tribune. 
Briand  took  the  trip  naturally.  Altho  his  speeches  were  compelling, 
because  his  voice  sent  them  home,  they  read  like  a  poet's  prose. 

He  was  noted  for  capacity  to  sleep  like  Napoleon,  anywhere.  It 
was  a  survival  from  his  jonmalist  days,  when  he  wrote  about  eco- 
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nomic  crimes  for  the  mor£  radieal  papers,  and  exposed  the  financial 
irregularities  of  deputies.  He  nibbled  rather  than  ate,  and  looked 
over  a  newspaper  while  doing  so.  His  Inncbeon  was  o£t«n  brought 
in  to  him  at  the  ministry  from  neighboring  restaurants.  A  waiter 
once  returned  to  finiLhiB  food  nntouched.  "I  declare,"  said  Briand, 
looking  up  with  astonishment,  "1  thought  I  bad  eaten  it."  *' 

GEORGES  CLfiMENCEAU,  Premier  op  France 
Little  was  left  unsaid  during  the  war  of  the  public  and  private  life 
of  Cl^menceau,  bis  energy,  notwithstanding  his  age,  his  good  humor, 
animated  rejoinders,  and  general  "tiger"  characteristics.  He  was 
much  praised  for  bis  admirable  spirit,  bis  nervy  and  solid  good  sense 
during  the  most  critical  months  of  the  war  as  head  of  the  French 
Qoveroment.  Beyond  all  the  sympathetic  traits  that  made  him  so 
popular,  he  remained  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in  contempo- 
raneous Europe,  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  men.  He  be- 
longed to  a  line  that  had  ceme  down  from  the  Revolution.  Philoso- 
pher, writer,  man  of  science,  orator,  author,  he  testiHed  through  his 
entire  public  career  to  the  fact  that  ideas  guide  the  world,  drawing 
men  and  their  interests  in  their  train.  The  war  had  been  an  immense 
economic  conflict,  since  it  was  in  the  name  of  democracy,  justice,  and 
liberty  that  the  world  rose  to  win  it.  It  was  for  these  three  magic 
words,  democracy,  justice  and  liberty,  that  Cl^menceau  had  fought 
all  his  life,  in  untiring  opposition  to  everything  that  could  limit  their 
sway  or  dull  their  glow.  Of  all  political  beads  of  the  Third  Re- 
public be  was  the  one  who  had  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
present  generation  and  had  most  vigorously  directed  the  people  of 
his  country  toward  democracy. 

Impartial  history  will  some  day  perhaps  tell  what  struggles 
Clemenceau  had  to  undergo  in  the  Inter-Allied  Councils,  as  well  as 
at  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  in  order  to  make  certain 
ideas  and  solutions  prevail — such  as  unity  of  command  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  Foch  as  Generalissimo.  It  will  relate  what  fatiguing 
physical  effort  was  exacted  from  him  in  uninterrupted  visits  to  the 
front,  questioning  soldiers  and  exhorting  commanders,  exposing  him- 
self to  first-line  fire;  doing  this  in  spite  of  all  advice  to  spare  himself; 
simply  to  fill  his  role  as  a  chief,  and  knowing  the  immense  power  of 
personal  example — the  embodiment  to  all  eyes  of  the  spirit  of  duty. 
For  half  a  century  he  had  battled  in  the  van  of  democracy,  when 
in  1917  he  assumed  the  reins  of  political  power  resolved  to  make  an 

"Aflapted  from  bd  article  In  The  Even<ni!  PabUe  Ledger  (PhlUdelplila). 
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artlolea  In  Tbe  Daily  Seiei  and  The  Daliy  ChroHlcle  (London),  antl  tbe  ifotln, 
HumanUe,  Qauloig,  and  tbe  jQumai  de«  DibaU  (ParU). 
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end  of  the  war  and  recover  the  lost  provinces.  Ko  public  man  ever 
realized  a  like  destiny — none  ever  knew  such  conaecration  to  a  life- 
time of  effort.  All  his  former  life  trad  predestined  CMmenceau  to 
tile  great  role  he  played  in  the  war.  He  seemed  ordained  by  fate  to 
meet  Wilson.  The  two  were  worthy  of  standjpg  face  to  face  and 
deliberating  as  to  democracy's  future. 

When  Cl^menceau  in  1917  was  again  called  to  be  Prime  Uiniater, 
France  turned  to  "a  wrecker  of  Cabinets"  in  ber  bour  of  need,  to 
a  man  once  described  as  having  "torn,  clawed  and  bitten  his  way  to 
power."  His  enemies  had  been  legion,  but  now  the  nation  chose 
Clemenceau  to  lead  her  Government.  No  one  had  ever  doubted  his 
patriotism.  His  every  act  of  construction,  or  destruction,  had  been 
in  the  interest  of  what  be  considered  the  welfare  of  France.  He 
had  wielded  his  power  with  a  fearless  pen  in  bis  newspaper, 
L'Homme  Libre  {The  Free  Man).  His  paper  was  suspended  once 
early  in  the  war  because  he  refused  to  suppress  certain  passages  in 
an  article.  He  met  the  condition  by  changing  the  name  of  the  paper 
to  L'Homme  Enchaine  (The  Chained  Man).  Afterward  the  paper 
reappeared  under  its  old  title.  While  Clemenceau  was  in  office  as 
Prime  Minister  his  name  appeared  on  his  newspaper  only  as 
"founder,"  instead  of  as  "political  director"  as  before.  He  would 
not  write  for  it  while  in  office. 

Clemenceau  was  no  longer  a  young  man — be  was  seventy-sis  in 
1917,  but  his  powers  were  unimpaired.  A  friend  once  asked  him 
how  many  ministries  he  had  overturned,  and  he  replied  pleasantly 
that  he  was  quite  unable  to  recall  the  number.  Some  of  the  titles 
he  won  during  bis  long  career  besides  "wrecker  of  Cabinets"  was 
the  "Stormy  Petrel  of  French  Politics,"  the  "Red  Indian,"  the  "King- 
Maker"  and  the  "Tiger,"  the  latter  of  which  clung  to  him.  Having 
married  an  American  girl,  at  one  time  his  pupil  during  his  exile  in 
America,  an  epithet  applied  to  him  by  his  opponents  was  the  "Yankee 
School-teacher." 

The  storms  that  attended  his  career  began  early.  His  father  was 
imprisoned  by  Napoleon  III,  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d'etat  that 
destroyed  the  Second  Republic.  The  son  was  thus  a  child  of  Revo- 
lution. It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  supported  General 
Bonlanger,  as  long  as  he  believed  him  to  be  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  Republic,  but  when  the  "Man  on  Horseback''  began  to  scheme 
for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Clemenceau  rose  up  and  drove  him 
from  power.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  was  arrested  for  shouting  on 
the  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a  celebration  of  one  of  the 
imperial  anniversaries,  "Vive  la  Republique!"  Having  served  his 
term  in  jail  be  became  practically  an  exile  and  came  to  America. 
Between  1865  and  1869  be  lived  in  New  York  near  Washington 
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Square,  end  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Having  been  educated  as  a 
physician  he  started  in  practise  on  West  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 
Before  be  left  France  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Marshall, 
the  artist,  who  made  famous  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
By  invitation  from  Marshall  he  had  come  to  New  York, 

His  father  had  been  a  physician  before  him.  Qenerations  of  his 
family  had  followed  the  medical  profession,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful like  the  others  of  his  line  as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  The  chief 
reason  was  said  to  be  that  he  was  not  deeply  interested  in  that 
calling.  Even  as  a  student  in  Paris  he  had  found  time  to  inform 
himself  on  political  questions  and  to  contribute  controversial  papers 
to  reviews.  In  New  York  he  gravitated  naturally  toward  the  study 
of  social  and  political  conditions  and  drew  his  income,  not  so  much 
from  the  practise  of  his  profession,  as  from  letters  about  things  in 
America  which  he  sent  to  papers  at  home.  His  first  impression  of 
Americans  was  that  they  had  "no  general  ideas  and  no  good  cofEee." 
Failing  to  build  up  a  medical  practise,  and  his  funds  running  low, 
Cl^menceau  obtained  a  position  as  teacher  of  French  language  and 
literature  in  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Stamford,  Conn.  The  future 
celebrity  appears  in  after  years  to  have  looked  back  on  Stamford 
with  real  pleasure.  He  once  told  how  he  had  "accompanied  young 
ladies  on  walks  and  pleasant  and  easy  rides  along  charming  wooded 
roads  that  lined  the  smiling  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound."  He 
added  that  in  those  "happy  and  tight-hearted  years"  at  Stamford  his 
temperament  "became  strengthened  and  refined."  It  was  during  one 
of  his  "charming  horseback  rides"  that  he  ventured  to  propose  to  one 
of  the  young  American  "misses" — Mary  PJummer,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  whom  he  afterward  married.  Returning  to  France  in  1870, 
CHmenceau's  natural  inclinations  led  him  into  politics. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  the  siege  of  Paris,  Cl^en- 
cean  was  Mayor  of  Montmartre.  One  of  his  duties  during  the  siege 
was  to  see  that  150,000  men  were  properly  fed,  and  another  to  look 
after  thousands  of  refugees.  In  this  work  he  became  responsible 
for  large  amounts  of  money.  Foreseeing  that  accusations  against 
any  one's  honesty  might  be  made  in  such  trying  times,  he  engaged  an 
expert  accountant  to  "cheek-up"  and  make  public  his  use  of  eveiy 
sou  of  public  funds.  Next  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  and  opposed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  From 
1871  to  1875  he  was  a  member  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  of 
which  he  became  President,  and  in  1876  was  elected  member  from 
Montmartre  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  became  leader  of 
the  Radicals.  From  the  ontset  of  his  career  in  the  French  Parlia- 
ment he  was  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Royalists,  and  soon  became 
known  for  eloquence  and  independence  of  action.     He  was  inde- 
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pendent  even  in  his  radicalism,  and  followed  no  leader  but  himself. 
Some  men  called  him  "an  uadisciplined  vandal"  who  was  making  a 
reputation  as  an  upsetter  of  other  men's  careers.  His  political 
power  was  increased  by  his  journalistic  activities.  In  1880  he  founded 
La  Jvetice,  a  daily  paper  with  which  he  destroyed  the  Bro^lie  ad- 
ministration, overthrew  Boulanger,  caused  the  fall  of  Jules  Qrivy 
and  Jules  Ferry  and  wrecked  the  position  of  M.  de  Freycinet  at 
least  three  times. 

Cl^enceau's  policy  was  a  consistent  but  radical  Bepttblieanism ; 
he  stood  for  a  realization  of  what  the  Revolntion  had  hoped  for  and 
dreamed  of.  He  was  opposed  to  the  alliance  with  Russia,  determined 
that  his  country  should  not  be  joined  in  close  friendship  with  a 
despotic  power,  unceasingly  upheld  the  complete  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  urged  the  development  of  rrench  resources. 
In  1893  C16menceau'a  career  apparently  was  wrecked  when,  during 
the  Panama  scandals,  he  was  accused  of  dishonesty,  but  he  met 
every  charge  and  beat  down  attacks  in  the  Chamber.  His  con- 
stituents, however,  deserted  him,  and  so  he  dropt  out  of  politics.  It 
was  nine  years  before  he  was  again  officially  in  public  life.  For 
that  period  he  was  a  man  of  letten,  instead  of  a  politician,  a  reek- 
less  duelist,  and  a  bounder  of  his  foes.  As  a.  philosopher  and 
litterateur,  who  wrote  exquisite  prose,  a  lover  of  nature  and  a 
friend  of  humankind,  he  flourished  again.  Among  his  writings  were 
a  book  on  the  philosophy  of  nature,  "Great  Pan" ;  a  novel  of  sodial 
life,  "The  Strongest";  a  play  of  which  the  scene  was  laid  in  China, 
and  some  notable  criticisms.  He  returned  afterward  to  journalism, 
his  old  paper  having  gone  down  in  the  wreck  of  his  political  career. 
When  the  Dreyfus  affair  was  stirring  all  France,  a  new  journal 
called  L'Aurore,  edited  by  CISmenceau,  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
devoted  to  proving  Dreyfus  innocent.  CJfmenceau  thus  got  back  into 
the  active  world  of  French  affairs.  Because  of  Cl^menceau's  tireless 
defense  of  Dreyfus,  Zola  published  in  his  paper  his  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  conditions,  "J'Aceuse." 

In  1902  the  same  constituency  that  had  forsaken  Cl^menceau  in 
his  hour  of  trial  returned  him  to  the  Senate,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1906  he  was  appointed  to  public  office  as  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  he  became  Premier.  Three  years 
later  his  old  enemy,  Dekass^,  overthrew  his  ministry,  but  his  power 
was  not  broken,  for  be  kept  his  place  in  the  Senate.  In  1912  he 
overthrew  Caillaus's  Ministry  and  1913  wrecked  Briand's  Cabinet. 
When  the  war  began  he  was  in  the  Viviani  Ministry.  Cl^menceau's 
patriotism  was  widely  recognized.  He  never  hesitated  in  the  midst 
of  the  stress  of  war  to  argue,  criticize,  and  actually  to  attack  where 
he  believed  a  need  for  opposition  esisted. 
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In  the  late  autumn  of  1918,  after  GSmenceau  had  been  Prime 
Minister  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  the  war  had  been  won,  it  was 
possible  to  measure  his  achievement.  He  came  to  office  when  the 
army  had  failed  on  the  Aisne  and  for  the  first  and  only  time  was 
shaken  in  morale.  A  monstrous  defeatist  campaign  had  begun  in 
France.  A  break  on  the  home-front  and  then  on  the  firing-line  was 
forecast.  Not  willingly  did  France  turn  to  Cl^menceau.  His  strength 
all  men  recognized,  but,  bis  stren^h  and  his  weakness  alike  terrified 
his  contemporaries.  If  his  eloquence  in  his  newspaper  bad  again 
and  again  roused  the  nation,  his  long-  political  struggles  had  made 
enemies  and  his  destructive  course  over  half  a  century  had  left  him 
with  few  political  friends  and  a  host  of  enemies.  "Briand  will  fail 
and  go,"  Caillaus  had  said  in  Rome  in  1917.  "There  may  be  another, 
and  then  will  come  Cl^menceau,  who  will  try  and  fail,  and  then — 
then  I  will  come."  The  whole  game  had  been  set  for  Caillaux  to 
come  and  make  peace  with  Qermany;  then  CI6meneeati  came  and 
Caillaux  languished  behind  the  bars.  Ere  long  the  armies  of  France 
were  in  Strasbourg  and  Metz. 

The  first  task  of  Clemenceau  was  to  restore  the  home-front.  After 
terrible  sacrifices  for  more  than  three  yeara,  with  the  Russian  revo- 
lution destroying  the  Entente's  Eastern  Ally,  and  a  new  invasion 
in  sight,  France  faced  a  crisis  which  had  only  two  solutions— col- 
lapse, or  the  discovery  of  a  great  leader.  Without  leadership  noth- 
ing more  was  possible.  Then  almost  in  an  hour  the  atmosphere 
cleared.  Backed  by  Clemenceau,  Pfitain  reorganized  the  army;  single- 
handed,  Clemenceau  wrestled  with  weaklings.  To  every  protest, 
every  feeble  whine,  he  responded:  "Je  fats  la  guerre."  Did  men 
ask  him  questions,  did  they  make  motions  in  the  Chamber,  did  they 
seek  to  trap  and  entangle  him,  his  answer,  ever  clearer  and  clearer, 
was  the  same,  "I  make  war,"  and  he  would  add,  "Victory  is  to  the 
side  which  endures  to  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Clemenceau  faced  hostile  critics  in  the  Chamber  with  the  dust  and 
mud  of  battlefields  on  his  clothes;  left  the  tribune  to  reappear  at  the 
front,  as  scornful  of  personal  danger  as  he  was  impatient  of  intrigue. 
Armies  knew  him  better  than  did  the  politicians.  When  the  German 
line  broke  before  Amiens,  in  1918,  he  was  promptly  on  the  scene 
and  took  back  to  Paris  the  first  authentic  news  that  the  German 
flood  had  been  checked.  So,  too,  in  Flanders  when  Haig's  army 
stood  with  its  "back  to  the  wall."  As  he  returned  from  Bethune,  he 
announced  in  Paris,  "The  skies  are  already  brightening."  "There 
was  a  time,"  Clemenceau  once  said,  "when  I  despaired  of  my  coun- 
trymen. I  believed  France  was  finished,  but  now — now,  look  about 
for  yourself.  I  have  not  one  word  to  say."  That  was  in  the  Verdun 
time  of  1916  when  Cl^encean  had  been  daily  thundering  forth  that, 
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"The  Qermans  are  at  Noyon,"  His  confidence  in  bis  countrymeD  was 
immeasurable ;  but  his  impatience  at  mistakes,  at  lack  of  courage,  at 
blindness  beyond  reatraint  for  three  years,  grew  more  and  more 

When  rain  was  in  sight  France  had  turned  to  Cltoencean,  as  the 
Allies,  sparred  by  his  ur^ngs,  afterward  turned  to  Foch.  France 
once  more  became  the  corner-stone  of  the  Alliaace,  the  foundation 
on  which  victory  could  be  built,  and  Cl^menceau  was  the  embodiment 
of  France.  Before  the  end  those  who  bad  opposed  him  shrank  from 
challenging  a  man  whose  voice  had  become  the  voice  of  their  country. 
In  defeat  he  made  the  nation  believe  victory  was  possible,  and  when 
victory  came  it  seemed  only  the  logical  conclusion  of  his  leadership. 
Thia  war  produced  more  great  generals  than  brilliant  statesmen, 
and  the  achievement  of  one  general,  Ferdinand  Foch,  was  a  far- 
shining  triumph,  which  would  endure  through  all  history;  yet  with- 
out Cl^menceau,  Foch  might  have  failed,  and  when  France  came  to 
decide  to  whom  she  most  owed  her  "lost  provinces"  she  might  name 
this  man  of  seventy-seven  who,  in  the  national  legislation  of  1S71 
had  forbade  the  cession,  and  now  had  redeemed  the  loss.  It  had 
been  a  wonderful  career  and  a  wonderful  old  man  was  Clemencean.*^* 

THeoPHILE  DELCASSfi,  Foreign  Minister  of  Fr4nce 

Altho  Delcass^  during  the  war  was  still  living  but  not  in  the  public 
eye,  bis  career  in  the  French  Foreign  Office  before  the  war  had  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  world  conflict.  Writers  like  Morton  Fuller- 
ton  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  while  various  reasons  were  found  for 
the  failure  of  the  Cerman  advance  through  Belgium  and  northern 
France  to  the  Mame,  and  while  the  first  stumbling-block  to  the  Ger- 
mans was  the  resistance  of  Belgium,  that  was  not  so  real  a  thing, 
counting  all  the  late  years,  as  the  remai^able  personality,  the  shrewd 
and  agile  brain,  of  Delcass^.  He  it  was  who  undid  the  work  of  Bis- 
marck by  making  possible  an  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and 

One  morning  in  France  the  work  of  Delcass^  was  particularly 
brought  to  Mr.  Fullerton's  attention.  He  had  spent  that  morning 
with  the  French  Minister  to  Belgium,  and  in  leaving  was  suddenly 
arrested  hy  a  musical  note  alien  to  French  music.  It  was  the  sound 
of  a  bagpipe  accompanying  the  march  of  invisible  men.  Soon  there 
swung  round,  out  of  a  side  street  into  an  avenue  skirting  the  sea, 
a  column  of  the  new  khaki-clad  army  of  Great  Britain,  followed  by 
an  ofRcer  on  horseback,  with  a  score  of  terriers,  fox  and  Scotch, 
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yelping  up  .nnd  down  the  line.  Regiments  soon  filled  the  avenues. 
Seaward  were  seen  brown  French  battleBhipa  riding  at  anchor. 
.From  marching  men  came  forth  the  song,  "It's  a  long,  long  way  to 
Tipperary."  Five  thousand  British  lads  had  just  landed  on  French 
soil,  and  were  going  to  trenches  in  Flanders.  At  Mr.  Fullerton'a 
elbow,  there  in  Havre,  stood  a  Belgian  deputy  and  a  French  Foreign 
official.  Turning  to  the  Frenchman  the  Belgian  said,  "That's  Hie 
work  o(  your  Delcassfi."  Later  in  the  day  Mr.  FuUerton  had  an 
audience  with  a  Belgian  Minister,  when  the  talk  associated  itself 
instantly  with  that  landing  scene.  "Your  Excellency,"  said  Mr. 
Fnllerton,  "Belgium  has  saved  Europe,  to  which  the  Minister  re- 
plied :  "It  is  not  Belgium  that  has  saved  Europe.  The  savior  of 
Europe  is  M.  Delcassfi." 

For  many  months,  if  not  a  full  year,  before  war  actually  began, 
Delcassg  had  been  one  of  the  quietest  of  580  members  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  No  one  knew  what  he  thought  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  no  one  took  much  trouble  to  find  out.  Meanwhile  events 
continued  to  take  the  road  that  led  directly  to  the  cataclysm.  This 
alert  little  statesman,  no  taller  than  Napoleon,  was  always  seen  in  his 
seat,  playing  an  almost  silent  part  in  the  Parliamentary  game,  a 
model  of  party  discipline.  Men  heard  his  staccato  step  in  the  lobby, 
noted  the  directness  of  his  glance  through  eye-glasses,  his  frank  and 
unembarrassed  manner,  his  readiness  to  listen  and  his  reticence  in 
reply.  All  signs  betokened  the  same  energy,  straightforwardness 
of  purpose,  absence  of  academic  pri^sbness,  but  the  presence  of 
diplomatic  and  statesmanlike  composure  that  had  enabled  him  to  se- 
cure for  France  those  far-reaching  diplomatic  victories  that  altered 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  European  system.  But  now  with  grim 
resolution  he  held  his  peace.  Not  even  in  the  press  were  seen  words  of 
his  counseling  his  countrymen.  No  interview  restored  him  to  the 
limelight.  Some  thought  him  dead.  Beyond  the  Yosges,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Pyrenees,  and  across  the  Channel,  his  figure,  however,  was 
still  to  close  observers  one  of  few  still  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To 
foreigners  Delcaase  personified  a  regenerated  France.  All  com- 
petent observers  knew  that  his  apparent  political  burial  was  only 
an  optical  illusion,  that  before  long  he  or  his  work  would  rise  again, 
to  incarnate  a  new  national  hope. 

This  confidence  was  well  founded.  It  is  not  every  man  who  earns 
the  reputation  of  being  "the  man  who  undid  the  work  of  Bismarck" 
and  "encircled"  the  Germans.  Bismarck's  plan  had  been  remarkably 
simple;  to  involve  France  with  Italy  in  Tunis,  and  with  England  on 
the  Kongo,  in  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere,  and  so  to  keep  all  three 
nations  in  a  fractious  state,  unfriendly  toward  one  another  and  de- 
pendent on.  Genuany's  sympathy  for  strength.     He  made  his  plan 
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work  well  and  stood  by  watching  his  neighbors  weakening  them- 
selves for  his  ultimate  benefit.  All  things  had  gone  on  well,  up  to  the 
very  point  where  France  and  Great  Britain  would  fall  out  and  come . 
to  blows,  and  then,  in  the  person  of  Delcasae,  the  stumbling-bloek 
appeared. 

Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  fatefully  and  logically  brought 
to  an  issue  in  an  African  desert,  where  the  EWords  of  Kitchener  and 
Marchand  had  been  upraised.  It  was  Delcass^  who  dared  to  ^ve 
the  French  commander  at  Fasboda  an  order  to  stay  his  blow  and 
return  the  weapon  to  its  scabbard.  DelcassS  had  himself,  as  Minister 
for  the  Colonies  in  an  earlier  time,  been  among  the  most  responsible 
of  French  statesmen  who  directed  a  policy  against  British  colonial 
ambitions.  With  Hanotaux,  who  as  Foreign  Minister  had  the  re- 
sponsibility, he  pursued  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion  originally 
conceived  years  before  by  Jules  Ferry,  and  helped  to  wrest  from 
Great  Britain  coveted  strips  of  African  soil,  and  Pacific  islands. 
When  the  event  of  Fashoda  occurred,  no  one  better  than  he  under- 
stood the  full  extent  of  French  humiliation.  As  Hanotaux's  useful- 
ness ended,  Delcass^  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  France. 

Two  roads  then  lay  before  France.  One  led  to  Berlin  and  was  the 
road  that  had  been  followed  for  more  than  twenty  years — hut  it  car- 
ried the  French  people  further  and  further  away  from  Alsace  and 
tiorraine,  and  bad  now  brought  them  face  to  face  with  disaster  at 
Fashoda.  The  other  road,  utterly  untried,  a  strange  new  path  through 
an  undiscovered  country,  led  to  London.  It  was  now  seen  that  one 
furthen  step  on  the  road  to  Berlin  would  lead  to  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  Delcasse  did  not  hesitate  hut  chose  the  path  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  It  had  suddenly  dawned  on  him  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  had  long  been  playing  into  Germany's  hands.  Fashoda 
was  their  Damascus  road.  With  this  knowledge  came  a  quick  deci- 
sion. France  and  Great  Britain  should  compose  their  difiEerences.  So 
believed  Delcassfi,  and  he  proceeded  to  make  overtures  for  a  settle- 
ment  of  all  Franco-British  diffleulties. 

The  Fashoda  incident  of  1898  threatened  actual  war,  and  Ger- 
many with  open  arms  was  ready  to  make  friends  with  France,  but 
Delcaase,  instead,  humiliated  himself  before  Great  Britain.  The 
English  Ambassador  who  had  called  to  present  to  France  an  ulti- 
matum fumbled  in  -Delcass6's  presence  at  his  frock-coat  pocket  pre- 
liminary to  getting  a  piece  of  paper.  "Do  not  undc  that  button," 
said  Delcasse — so  at  least  the  story  ran.  "I  must  not  see  that  paper. 
It  is  a  threat,  and  if  I  see  it  France  must  fight.  Matters  will  arrange 
themselves."  So  was  sown  the  first  seed  for  the  entente  corddale,  an 
indispensable  seed  for  France  in  the  World  War.  The  entente  cordiale 
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wBs  afterward  built  up  through  private  informal  conferences  in 
Paris  and  elsewhere  hetween  King  Edward  VII  and  Belcaas^.  TIk 
French  Ambassador  in  London  and  Sir  Edward  Orey,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  meanwhile  practieallj  stept  aside. 

Had  there  been  in  1914  no  formal  declaration  of  war  between 
France  and  Germany,  the  appointment  by  Viviani  of  Delcass^,  as 
Minister  of  War,  would  have  been  sufficient,  for  DelcassS  had  been 
like  a  flare  of  scarlet  to  the  Teutonic  bull.  As  recently  as  January, 
1913,  Germany  bad  virtually  ordered  his  dismissal  from  the  French 
Cabinet.  Delcassi  was  a  little  man,  of  stocky  peasant  build,  whose 
hair  seemed  always  in  disarray,  whose  brilliant  neckties  served  only  to 
emphasize  a  muddy  complexion,  and  whose  ill-fitting  clothes  looked 
as  if  they  might  have  been  bought  at  the  Shop  of  the  Three  Balls. 
He  had  a  face  as  hard  and  aa  strong  as  marble.  Pity,  compassion, 
even  the  emotion  of  hatred,  seemed  unknown  to  it.  He  was  a  French- 
man who  had  nothing  of  French  volubility.  He  was  a  peasant  who 
had  the  exquisite  manners  of  a  prince — when  he  wished  to  employ 
them.  When  standing  beside  his  wife  he  was  overshadowed  by  a 
tall  lady  of  ample  proportions,  splendidly  gowned  as  befitting  the 
widow  of  a  millioaaire,  who  looked  down  upon  her  second  spouse 
with  pride,  effacing  herself  before  him  so  completely  that  the  little 
man  seemed  to  stand  alone  and  to  fill  the  room." 

ENVEE  PASHA,  the  War-Minister  of  Tukket 

For  bis  connection  with  the  Armenian  massacres,  of  which  he  was 
everywhere  accepted  as  the  chief  instigator,  Enver's  name  became 
probably  the  most  execrated  of  all  names  familiar  in  men's  minds 
during  the  war.  However  men  might  differ  about  the  judicial  ar- 
raignment of  the  Kaiser  for  war-erimes,  there  was  little  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  trying  the  chief  personages  con- 
nected with  Turkish  atrocities.  These,  besides  Enver,  were  Talaat 
Bey  and  Qjemel  Pasha,  but  it  was  £nver  who  was  most  responsible, 
not  only  for  the  Armenian  massacres  but  for  a  proposal  that  Allied 
civUians,  in  1915,  be  sent  to  the  bombardment  area  in  Gallipoli  as 
a  "reprisal."  The  apportionment  of  hlatae  among  Talaat,  Enver, 
and  the  Germans,  called  for  thorough  and  exact  inquiry.  For  noth- 
ing did  the  world  demand  a  more  rigorous  meting  out  of  just  punish- 
ment. Enver  was  the  real  head  of  the  Turkish  Government,  actual 
control  being  in  his  hands  and  those  of  Talaat  and  Djemel.  To- 
gether they  had  caused  the  massacre  of  perhaps  a  million  Armenians, 
Syrians,  and  Greeks — Enver  the  brains  of  the  crime,  the  others  the 
brutal  directors  of  its  execution,     Henry  Morgenthau,  American 

"Adapted  from  BrtEcles  tn  The  WorM's  Work  sod  The  TTorld  (New  Tork). 
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Ambassador  to  Turkey  during  a  part  of  the  war,  described  Enver 
thus:  "His  nature  had  a  remorselessness,  a  lack  of  pity,  a  cold- 
blooded determioation,  of  which  bis  clean-cut,  handsome  face,  bis 
small  but  sturdy  figure,  and  his  pleasing  manners  gave  no  indica- 
tion." When  defeat  and  disgrace  came  he  and  Talaat  fled,  after 
having  first  robbed  the  Turkish  treasury  of  a  hundred  and  more 
millions  of  dollars. 

Advices  in  May,  1919,  that  Talaat  had  been  found  among  Caucasian 
Tatars  added  a  new  and  satisfaetory  page  to  the  life-history  of  a 
man  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  household  of  a  Stamboul  "layer- 
out"  of  corpses.  Embezzlement  was  the  least  crime  with  which 
Enver  coold  have  been  charged  becanse  Turkish  authorities  could 
have  indicted  him  for  assassinations  of  public  men  and  army 
officers.  Not  long  afterward  the  Turks,  by  court-martial,  condenm»l 
him  to  death.  He  was  then  supposed  to  be  in  Germany. '  The  same 
sentence  was  passed  on  Talaat  and  Djemel.  Concerning  "the  I3OO,- 
000  Armenians  who  were  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  two  years  ago," 
said  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  message  to  America  in  February,  1917,  "1,200,- 
000  have  been  either  massacred  or  deported."  Enver  was  a  forceful 
man  and  for  a  magnetic  personality  stood  alone  among  the  Turks. 
In  any  other  country  besides  Turkey — in  England,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States — ^he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  have  a  career  of  some 
kind,  good  or  bad. 

Enver  was  the  evil  genius  mho,  by  conspiring  with  the  Oerman 
Ambassador,  had  brought  Turkey  into  the  war  at  a  time  when  her 
people  were  opposed  to  intervention.  He  was  a  tool  of  Germany 
and  betrayed  bis  country.  From  the  time  when  Great  Britain  and 
France  allowed  Italy  to  move  in  Tripoli,  Enver  had  stood  definitely 
eommitted  to  cooperation  with  Germany,  in  Turkey's  domestic  and 
international  affairs.  Having  received  his  military  training  in  Ber- 
lin, he  admired  the  German  military  system,  and  in  all  ways  pro- 
moted German  interests.  His  capacity  for  leadership  had  made  him 
at  thirty  a  military  dictator.  At  that  age  most  Europeans  would  not 
attain  to  captaincies.  He  had  deep  faith  in  the  soundness  of  the 
things  for  which  he  stood.  His  early  plans  and  dreams  were  all  to 
one  end — the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  Of  his  swordsmanship,  his 
flneney  as  a  linguist,  the  almost  ascetic  simphcity  of  his  life,  his 
strange  compound  of  the  mystic  and  criminal  in  action ;  his  way  of 
exercising  influence  and  authority,  often  at  the  expense  of  discipline, 
and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  his  oflicial  or  mUitary  rank — much 
has  been  written  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 

Before  the  war  Lewis  R.  Freeman  discerned  that  he  was  small  in 
stature,  but  remarkably  well  set  up,  strikingly  handsome,  and  with 
an  indefinable,  but  compelling,  magnetism,  which  made  itself  felt 
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throagh  a  cnrtain  of  dignified  reserve.  At  a  casual  meeting  thia 
reserve,  with  a  certain  detachment  of  manner,  would  impress  one 
as  a  dominating  trait,  and  such  was  Mr.  Freeman's  feeling  until  a 
chance  remark  regarding  the  waj  in  which  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria  had  clamored  to  be  led  to  Tripoli  against  Italy  and  how 
several  had  even  worked  their  way  to  Aleppo,  brought  a  warm  flush 
of  color  to  his  cheeks  and  a  glint  of  moisture  to  his  eyes.  "Ah,  my 
brave  Arabs !"  he  cried  affectionately.  "If  1  could  only  gather  tbem 
in  from  all  their  desert  ways,  and  arm  them  properly," 

"The  plans  of  all  the  Powers,"  said  Enver  to  Mr.  Freeman,  in  that 
interview  before  the  World  War  began,  "have  always  been  entirely 
selfish  as  far  as  Turkey  was  concerned.  For  years  Russia  covet«d  Con- 
stantinople, to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  Turkey  along  the  Black  Sea 
and  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  British  endeavored  to  keep  us 
just  strong  enough  to  prevent  Russia  from  realizing  these  ambitions. 
Finally  came  the  Kaiser  with  his  scheme  of  a  chain  of  German-con- 
trolled States  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  for  the  success 
of  this  plan  a  strong,  not  a  weak,  Turkey  was  sine  qua  non.  Russia 
would  wipe  us  off  the  map,  England  would  keep  us  weak,  bat  Ger- 
many would  make  us  strong.  All  selfish  motives  on  face  of  them,  no 
doubt,  but — can  you  wonder  what  alternative  was  the  least  repugnant 
to  us  Turks,  especially  to  us  Young  Turks  who  have  done  our  best 
to  avoid  being  enmeshed  in  the  nets  of  British  and  Russian  diplomacy 
.and  intrigue  which  have  held  helpless  our  predecessorsT  I  think  I 
will  not  need  to  say  more  to.  answer  your  question  as  to  why  it  was 
that  Germany  obtained  the  Bagdad  railway  concession,  why  the 
Hedjaz  line  was  built  by  Germans,  and  why  the  Germans  are  recast- 
ing OUT  military  establishment."  '* 

"Do  you  care  to  apeak  of  your  so-called  Turkish  reform  pro- 
gram t"  Mr.  Freeman  asked  him  in  a  final  question,  warned  by  Sheika 
and  officers  gathering  under  the  flap  of  a  reception  tent  that  a  con- 
ference with  Enver  was  about  to  be  held.  Enver  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  his  eyes  lighting  with  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by 
a  project  which  in  those  days  was  the  one  nearest  his  heart,  rose  to 
his  feet  and  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point,  meanwhile  grasping  Mr. 
Freeman's  hand  in  a  grip  of  farewell : 

"Beal  Turkish  unification  is  my  dearest  wish,  and  any  international 
political  arrangement  which  will  leave  me  a  free  band  to  work  for  that, 
I  will  subscribe  to.  Turkey  contains  a  great  many  Cbristians,  aa  well 
aa  Mohammedans.  The  latter  I  would  regenerate  from  within,  Dot  from 
without.  The  West  baa  little  that  we  need,  save  battJeshipH  and  shrap- 
nels, and  if  it  would  leave  ua  alone  we  would  not  need  even  these.  Nor 
can  the  Occident  give  us  anything  better  to  fallow  than  the  precepts  of 

■■  In  a  Bafietc  «/  Bevitwt  article. 
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the  EorsD.  For  us  MohammedanB,  I  would  purify  tbe  old  faitb,  not 
bring  in  a  new  one, — there  are  close  to  a  score  of  them,  as  ;ou  know. 
But  for  our  Christian  peoples,  I  would  let  them  follow  their  own  faith 
in  peaee  and  security,  something  they  have  not  always  been  able  to  do 
in  the  past.  I  would  offer  them  everything  that  England,  or  Greece,  or 
France  could, — more  than  Russia  ever  would, — and  by  this  raeaus  I 
would  make  them  Turkish  subjects  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  Great 
BritaiD,  a  Christian  power,  has  made  good  aubjecta  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  India;  why  shall  not  Turkey,  a  Mohammedan  power,  make  good  sub- 
jects of  the  Christiana  in  the  Ottoman  Empirel  A  real  Turkish  nation 
is  my  dream — a  nation  able  at  last  to  stand  upon  its  own  legs." 

Enyer  was  only  thirty-two  years  old  when  the  "World  War  began. 
He  WHS  of  Ottoman  descent,  by  which  was  meant  that  he  was  one  of 
the  eight  or  nine  million  Mussalmans  in  whom  the  blood  of  the 
original  Turkish  conquerors  had  received,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
a  Btrong  Albanian,  Slav,  and  Greek  tincture.  Thus  he  was  not  a 
pure  Turk  such  as  was  Osman  Pasha,  the  hero  of  Plevna.  He  justified 
the  proverb  "as  strong  as  a  Turk,"  and  was  as  healthy  and  tough 
as  he  wag  vigorous,  and  extremely  handsome.  An  illustration  of 
bis  powers  of  endurance  was  found  when  he  headed  the  expedition 
for  the  reeapture,  in  1913,  of  Adrianople,  riding  fifteen  hours  on 
end  and  fighting  a  couple  of  hours  after  that  for  possession  of  the 
town,  all  tbe  while  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  appendicitis. 
Operated  upon  for  this  complaint  a  month  later,  he  was  up  and 
dfiing  again  in  a  week.  Bom  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  always  led 
a  hygienic  life — active,  regular,  and  free  from  indulgences,  so  much 
so  that  he  had  never  touched  alcohol,  following  in  this  one  of  the 
prescriptions  of  Islamism.    Neither  did  he  smoke  or  drink  coffee.*" 

KING  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA 

Only  the  German  Emperor  was  more  often  sketched  from  an  in- 
timate point  of  view  late  in  tbe  war,  than  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 
Cartoonists  familiarized  frequenters  of  caf6s  and  beer-halls  with  a 
gigantic  nose,  a  portly  frame,  an  impressive  height  and  statuesque 
repose.  There  were  studies  of  him  from  the  psychological  stand- 
point also  and  estimates  of  bis  moral  nature.  And  yet  this  so-called 
superman  of  the  Balkans  remained  something  of  a  mystery.  His 
enemies  seemed  all  in  tbe  Allied  camp.'  He  was  said  to  be  at  once  an 
artist  and  a  grand-seigneur,  consummately  skilled  in  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  especially  on  its  weaker  side,  with  gifts  of  ingratia- 
tion,  but  which  he  rarely  deigned  to  exercise,  a  man  of  many  moods 
and  many  stratagems,  a  botanist  and  a  bird-staffer,  a  disciple  of 
e  Bevi«u>  of  Reviev* 
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Machiavelli,  the  incarnation  of  a  hero  for  a  moving-picture  melo- 
drama. Power  came  to  him  because  of  his  personal  sway  over  men. 
It  was  said  of  the  Bulgarian  Czar  that  he  ruled  men,  bending  tliem 
to  his  will  subtly,  by  the  exercise  of  something  beyond  and  above 
charm.    He  cast  spells. 

All  that  was  mysterious  in  Ferdinand  could  be  understood  by 
reference  to  his  dream  of  being  crowned  in  Constantinople.  He 
was  a  man  of  genius  fretting  and  fuming  behind  the  iron  bars  of 
a  parochial  cage.  His  traits  and  tendencies  were  what  might  be 
expected  from  one  who  must  work  with  and  conciliate  and  manage 
intellectual  inferiors.  He  was  the  lion  who  assumed,  now  the  man- 
ners of  the  lamb,  now  the  hide  of  the  ees.  He  was  a  man  to  whom 
modem  science  bad  unfolded  its  mysteries.  He  had  been  a  fre- 
qnenter  in  the  recent  past  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne,  an 
admirer  of  Berthelot,  a  diligent  reader  of  the  mathematician  Foih- 
carg.  He  had  his  superstitions,  too.  When  still  in  bis  cradle  his 
mother  received  an  assurance  from  some  gypsy  that  he  would  sit  on 
the  throne  of  a  Ctesar.  He  still  studied  signs  in  the  heavens  and  did 
not  disdain  the  lore  of  those  who  cast  horoscopes.  At  his  birth 
major  constellations  were  in  the  ascendant,  above  the  horison.  The 
English  explained  bis  career  by  his  genius  for  intrigue  and  the  wind- 
ings of  a  devious  nature. 

The  mother  of  Ferdinand  was  Clementine,  daughter  of  the  French 
King,  Louis  Philippe,  one  of  the  ablest  women  of  b^r  day,  in  whom 
his  own  fascination  was  foreshadowed.  She  had  tlie  same  imperial 
"pose" — a  majestic  wave  of  the  right  hand  and  arm— which  delighted 
cartoonists  who  used  it  to  make  much  capital  out  of  her  son.  He 
had  her  voice,  which  was  loud  and  pleasing,  "flexible  as  that  of  a 
Bernhardt,"  and  he  had  as  well  that  genius  of  hers  for  conversation 
of  which  much  was  made  by  writers,  of  memoirs  of  the  period.  Ferdi- 
nand was  rated  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  Europe;  a  witty  raconteur, 
an  exhilarating  companion.  All  these  things  came  to  him  from  his 
mother,  together,  it  was  hinted,  with  a  capacity  for  concealing  his 
true  self,  which  was  feminine  rather  than  masculine.  Ferdinand  got 
shrewdness  as  well  as  charm  from  bis  mother.  She  it  was  who  re- 
vealed to  him  the  mysteries  of  a  statecraft  such  as  he  learned  to  prac- 
tise. She  was  determined  that  her  best-beloved  boy  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  "one  of  the  hapless  group  of  unemployed  High- 
nesses," that  he  should  not  lead  a  futile  life  as  a  mere  officer  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army.  She  meant  that  he  should  be  a  king,  and 
gave  him  one  bit  of  advice  to  which  be  adhered — to  conceal  rather 
than  to  reveal  the  extent  of  his  powers. 

Nothing,  however,  could  have  seemed  more  extravagant  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  that  Ferdinand  should  be 
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summoned  to  rule  a  State.  There  were  no  thrones  nnoccupied  and 
the  old  world  was  tranquil.  Then  suddenly  Alexander,  Prince  of 
Bulgaria,  was  kidnapped,  the  land  «aa  without  a  head,  and  Ferdinand 
had  the  audacity  to  offer  himself  for  the  place.  He  took  a  secret 
trip  down  the  Danube  and  on  one  occasion  slept  in  a  farmer's  wagon 
to  escape  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  Chaotic  Bulgaria  was  nnder  the 
sway  of  Stambouloff,  a  rude,  rough  man,  reared  in  the  inn  his  faOier 
had  kept  and  who  roared  with  laughter  at  the. cultivation,  fine  man- 
ners, perfumes  and  pedigree  in  which  Ferdinand  delighted;  but  in 
no  long  time  Stambouloff  fell  completely  under  his  spell,  despife 
all  their  quarrels.  Ferdinand  began  as  a  figurehead  and  ended  as 
an  absolute  ruler. 

His  success  was  attributed  to  the  essentially  constructive  activities 
of  his  mind.  He  built  things  up,  oi^anized  and  brought  ttiem  to- 
gether, always  knew  what  he  wanted,  was  positive,  aHirmative  and 
ready  with  a  plan.  Relatively  to  other  Balkan  States,  the  school 
system  of  Bulgaria  was  efficient,  and  Ferdinand  stood  behind  it  at 
every  stage.  His  scientific  interests  were  reflected  in  it.  He  was 
remarkably  receptive  to  new  ideas,  rect^fnized  ability  wherever  he 
saw  it  and  never  hesitated  to  advance  a  man  of  merit  however  humble 
in  origin.  Bulgaria  came  to  have  a  long  list  of  men  whom  Ferdinand 
had  "discovered."  If  some  farmer's  boy  showed  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  stars,  he  might  be  singled  out  as  a  possible  Tycho  Brahe, 
destined  to  shed  luster  on  science  in  Bulgaria.  Should  a  country 
bumpkin  reveal  oratorical  gifts  of  an  unusual  order,  he  was  wel- 
comed at  court,  complimented  by  the  sovereign  and  listened  to  with 
profound  respect.  Nobody,  in  short,  in  Bulgaria  could  manifest 
capacity  without  attracting  Ferdinand.  The  somewhat  ostentations 
catholicity  of  his  culture  was  partly  calculated  for  effect  upon  the 
Bulgarians,  whom  he  sought  to  civilize,  refine,  and  educate,  and  so 
he  popularized  chemistry  as  well  as  the  dinner-fork.  Nor  was  he 
above  saying  a  good  word  from  time  to  time  in  behalf  of  wearing 
gloves,  against  which  plain  Bulgarians  were  inclined  to  protest. 

The  most  serious  charge  against  Ferdinand  in  his  sovereign  capac- 
ity concerned  finance.  If  what  some  of  the  French  and  British 
daUies  said  was  true,  he  had  accumulated  great  wealth  by  methods 
likely  to  land  an  ordinary  capitalist  in  the  penitentiary.  He  never 
profest  moraJity  in  the  conventional  sense.  The  life  of  Ferdinand 
was  once  described  as  a  combinatiofi  of  the  industry  of  Faraday,  the 
enei^y  of  Blnebeard  and  the  activities  of  Gil  Bias,  traits  and 
tendencies  of  all  being  blended  in  the  mosaic  of  his  character." 

*■  Adanted  from  an  article  by  Alex«niJpr  Harvey  In  Current  Opinion,  haaed 
nn  BrHMe»  In  the  Jounvtl  den  Dftiatii.  ri— (•»,  Hnd  Ooulo-i  (Pnrlsl.  TTiP  TyMy 
Hail  (IjondoD),  tbe  Seue  Frele  Preff  (Vlenns).  and  tbe  FOMlseAe  Zeitwto 
(BerliD). 
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FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  Empebob  of  Adstbia 
It  was  the  Oovemment  of  Francis  Joseph  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
huTg,  hacked  by  the  Qoveniment  of  William  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zoUem,  which  launched  in  July,  1914,  that  fatal  aad  brutal  document, 
the  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  which  precipitated  the  World  War.  Francis 
Joseph  died  at  86,  two  and  a  half  years  afterward,  having  had  the 
longest  active  reien  kuown  to  the  history  of  kings  and  emperors.  A 
likable  man  was  Francis  Joseph — very  likable  personally — in  spite 
of  the  gross  anachronism  that  his  form  of  government  presented  to 
the  modern  world — a  purely  medieval  autocracy,  of  which  he  was 
the  soul  and  head. 

The  end  of  his  long  reign  recalled  a  curse  which  the  Countess 
Karoiyi,  nearly  seventy .  years  before,  had  passed  upon  him.  The 
Countess  had  a  son  who  was  executed  by  Austria-Hungary  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Kossuth  revolt  in  1848.  la  her  grief  she  called  on 
heaven  to  blast  the  young  emperor's  happiness,  "to  exterminate  his 
family,  to  strike  him  through  those  whom  he  lovbd,  to  wreck  his  life 
and  ruin  his  children."  Signally  complete  was  the  fulfilment  of 
this  curse,  or  prophecy.  Almost  from  first  to  last,  the  reign  of 
Francis  Joseph  was  marked  by  political  disasters,  domestic  mis- 
fortunes, and  acute  tragedies  such  as  recalled  the  doom  that  fell 
upon  the  ancient  and  legendary  house  of  Atreus,  of  which  Homer 
sang  and  tragedians  spoke  their  lines.'  There  was  the  execution  of 
bis  brother  Maximilian,  whom  Louis  Napoleon  tried  to  maintain  on 
the  throne  of  Mexico;  then  came  the  assassination,  in  hroad  day 
light  in  Geneva,  of  his  wife,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  the  myster- 
ious suicide,  in  circumstances  pointing  dearly  to  a  great  scandal,  of 
his  only  son  and  heir,  Rudolph.  A  brother  disappeared  from 
Vienna  snddenly,  and  wandered  to  many  distant  parts  of  the  earth 
under  the  name  of  John  Orth.  A  sister-in-law  was  burned  so  badly 
that  she  died  from  her  injuries.  Three  attempts  were  made  on  his 
own  life.  Last  of  all  came  the  assassination  of  his  nephew  and  heir, 
with  his  consort,  at  Serajevo,  in  June,  1914. 

Francis  Joseph's  reign,  in  spite  of  a  few  notable  successes,  had 
been  mailed  by  political  ill-fortune  quite  as  tragic.  As  it  had 
opened  with  revolution  and  civil  war,  so  in  the  years  before  he 
reached  middle  life,  Austria  lost  her  Italian  provinces,  including 
states  ruled  by  members  of  the  Emperor's  own  family — Venice,  Lorn- 
hardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Ttiskany.  Austria  had  also  lost  to  Prus- 
sia her  supremacy  among  the  German  states.  His  reign  finally  closed 
amid  the  appalling  ruin  foreshadowed  for  Austria,  as  a  result  of  the 
World  War.  Since  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  a  hoy  of  eighteen, 
when  be  fonnd  his  cotmtry  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  he  had  lived 
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on  full  of  years  and  sottowb,  until  he  saw  it  in  a  crisie  destined  to 
end  in  its  extinction  as  a  Great  Power. 

When  it  was  said  that  his  reign  had  been  the  longest  active  reign 
in  history,  account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that,  while  Louis  XIV  was 
King  of  Frauce  for  seventy-two  years,  the  early  part  of  bis  reign 
took  place  in  years  when  be  was  a  minor,  so  that,  as  an  active 
monarch,  Francis  Joseph  exceeded  the  record  left  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  reign  of  George  III  came  within  eight  years  of  being  as  long 
as  Francis  Joseph's,  but  George  III,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  was 
virtaally  insane,  and  a  regency  had  been  necessary.  Queen  Victoria 
came  closer  than  did  her  grandfather,  but  ber  reign  was  four  years 
shorter  than  Francis  Joseph's.  Bom  August  18,  1830,  Francis 
Joseph  was  a  son  of  Archduke  Francis,  and  a  grandson  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  who  was  then  reigning.  The  Emperor  Francis,  as 
the  father  of  Marie  Louise,  was  Napoleon's  father-in-law.  From 
1835  to  1848  Francis  Joseph's  uncle,  Ferdinand,  occupied  the 
Austrian  throne,  but  was  exiled  from  bis  capital  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848,  and 'then  abdicated.  Ferdinand  being  childless,  a 
brother  would  have  succeeded  him,  hut  the  brother  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  being  Emperor  in  a  time  of  revolution, 
and  thus  Francis  Joseph,  as  the  next  heir,  ascended  the  throne,  after 
having  been  thoroughly  and  religiously  trained  by  his  mother,  and 
having  had  five  months  of  military  training  in  the  Italian  War. 
Much  respect  for  the  kingly  prerogative  and  little  for.  popular  rights 
or  constitutional  government  had  been  acquired  in  his  youth. 

Before  Francis  Joseph  became  Emperor  Vienna  had  been  prac- 
tically pacified,  but  the  revolt  in  Hungary  under  Kossuth  and  Gorgei 
was  not  crusht  until  afterward,  when  help  was  obtained  from  a 
Russian  army  that  descended  into  Hungary  through  the  Carpathian 
passes.  Francis  Joseph,  in  spite  of  all  his  errors,  due  to  the  auto- 
cratic principles  fundamental  in  his  political  faith,  was  no  mere 
figurehead.  His  hand  had  been  the  deciding  factor  in  everything 
that  could  have  been  called  a  crisis  in  Austria.  He  had  ability  as  a 
conciliator,  a  faculty  for  which  he  had  much  need  in  an  empire  so 
polyglot  as  his  own.  Of  the  thirty  million  people  over  whom  he 
ruled,  less  than  one-third  were  Germans.  Of  the  twenty-one  millions 
in  Hungary,  of  which  country  he  was  king,  fewer  than  one-half 
were  Magyars.  Austria-Hungary,  unlike  most  States  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  had  not  grown  oi^anically  through  expansion  under 
natural  racial  laws,  hut  was  a  eoUection  of  discordant,  unrelated 
States,  which,  through  financial  and  matrimonial  arrangements,  mili- 
tary aggression  and  other  compelling  occurrences,  had  gradually 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Some  one  had  wisely  said 
that  "if  Austria-Hungary  bad  not  existed  as  a  State,  it  would  have 
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been  necessary  to  create  her."  Francia  Joseph  bore  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  King  of  Bohemia, 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Oalicia,  Lodo,  Meria,  and  Ellyria. 
He  was  also  an  archduke  of  Austria,  a  grand  duke  of  Tuskany, 
Krakow,  and  Lorraine. 

But  with  all  these  distinctions  the  greatest — on  paper  at  least — 
that  had  elsewhere  existed  since  Napoleon's  time,  his  reign,  as  already 
seen,  waa  marked  by  a  succession  of  disasters,  public  and  private. 
Last  and  most  tragic  of  all  was  the  outcome  of  the  World  War. 
Before  the  promulgation  of  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  the  kingdom 
of  Francis  Joseph  had  embraced  240,900  square  miles;  it  was  terri- 
torially the  second  largest  in  Europe,  Russia  being  the  largest,  and 
had  over  50,000,000  inhabitants.  After  peace  waa  signed  with  the 
Entente  Allies,  all  that  remained  of  Francia  Joseph's  Austro-Hun- 
garian  empire  was  its  kernel — that  is,  Teutonic  Austria,  whose  area 
was  something  under  50,000  square  miles,  and  whose  popniation  was 
tinder  10,000,000.  In  other  words,  an  empire  that  had  been  terri- 
torially larger  than  France  or  Germany,  and  that  had  contained 
10,000,000  more  people  than  France,  was  left  with  a  territory  about 
equal  to  that  of  New  York  State,  and  a  population  somewhat  leas 
than  New  Yoik's.*' 


KING  GEORGE  V,  of  Great  Beitais 

King  George,  whose  title  is  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
of  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  King  Edward  Til,  horn  at  Marlborough  House,  in  Lon- 
don, June  3,  1865.'  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1877,  studied  at  Green- 
wich, became  a  lieutenant  in  1885,  a  captain  in  1893,  a  rear-admiral 
in  1901,  and  vice-admira!  in  1903.  After  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  1892,  he  was  made 
Duke  of  York,  and  in  1893  married  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teek. 
who  had  preriously  been  engs^ed  to  Albert  Victor.  Four  sons  and 
one  dan^ter  were  bom  to  him  and  Queen  Mary,  the  eldest,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1894.  Upon  the  accession  fo  the  throne  of  his 
father,  Edward  VII,  in  1901,  Prince  George  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  made  a  journey  around 
the  world)  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  the  British  colonies.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  November  he  was  formally  created  Prince 
of  Wales  and  in  1905-06  made  a  tour  of  India.  His  father  dying 
in  1910,  be  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  George  V,  his  wife  having  the 
name  of  Queen  Mary.     They  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey 
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June  22,  1811,    In  December  of  that  year  they  visited  India  and  In 
February,  1912,  returned  to  England. 

In  the  g-Iare  of  war  King  Geoi^  was  revealed  as  a  truly  demo- 
cratic and  human  personality.  In  campa  and  hospitaia  "over  there" 
as  well  as  in  England  he  was  often  seen  and  always  had  a  kind  word 
of  cheer  for  every  one.  He  spent  his  days  in  "doing  his  hit"  like 
a  soldier.  If  Thackeray  had  been  alive  his  pen  might  have  added 
to  his  'Tour  Georges"  a  new  chapter,  in  which  he  would  have  told 
how  the  Fifth  George  with  his  Queen  ate  buckwheat-cakes  in  an 
American  canteen  in  London.  Brief  and  tactful  was  the  way  of  their 
coming  to  that  canteen.  "The  King  and  Queen,"  said  a  message  one 
day,  "desire  to  call  at  the  Eagle  Hut  and  will  be  there  in  a  few  min- 
utes." Unannounced  they  drove  up,  King  George  in  a  snug  uniform, 
carrying  his  familiar  stick;  Queen  Mary,  a  size  larger,  motherly, 
wholesome,  simple  in  dress  and  manner,  and  looliing  as  might  almost 
any  Englishwoman  who  was  the  mother  of  four  well-brought-up 
boys  and  one  girl.  From  the  entrance  they  climbed  a  flight  of  steps 
into  a  hall  where  soldiers  and  sailors,  British,  Canadians,  and  Amer- 
icans, were  playing  games,  writing  letters,  singing  camp-songs  and 
feeling  quite  at  home  in  a  congenial  atmosphere;  a  free-and-easy 
place  of  many  sounds  and  much  laughter,  of  liberty  and  equality. 
King  George  and  Queen  Mary  went  in  as  ordinary  visitors  who 
wished  to  disturb  no  one,  but  to  mingle  with  others  and  be  friendly 
without  ceremony.  They  esprest  a  wish  to  eat  an  American  dish  and 
then  sat  down  at  one  of  the  big  tables  covered  with  oilcloth.  "Buck- 
wheat-cakes is  the  best  thing  we  have,"  said  the  host,  a  little  flustered 
by  the  visit.  And  buckwheat-cakes  it  was,  with  New  England  maple- 
syrup.  King  Geoi^  and  Queen  Mary  voted  the  unfwniliar  griddle- 
cakes  delicious,  went  the  rounds  of  kitchens  and  dormitories,  and 
departed  like  people  who  had  had  a  good  time. 

The  King  liked  to  talk  with  Tommy  Atkins,  and  so  acquired  the 
habit  of  being  simple  and  hospitable  to  plain  flghting  men.  He  was 
heart  and  soul  in  the  war  all  day  long.  While  he  had  a  preference 
for  the  Navy,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  careful  never 
to  show  it.  In  the  Navy  he  had  learned  equality  and  how  to  be  a 
plain  man.  Probably  he  never  felt  quite  like  a  traditional  king 
after  he  assumed  the  crown.  "Pat"  O'Brien,  the  aviator  who  escaped 
from  German  captivity  and  wrote  a  popular  book  about  it,  found 
King  George,  to  whom  by  request  he  told  the  story  of  his  adventures, 
one  of  the  most  democratic  men  he  had  ever  met.  O'Brien  talked 
with  him  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  and  after  the  first  few  minutes 
said  he  never  felt  more  at  ease  in  his  life.*^'  King  George  was  flfty- 
one  years  old  in  1916.  He  was  one  of  the  best  wing-shots  in  Eng- 
"•The  Ti«e»   (New  Tort). 
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land,  an  expert  navigator,  an  authority  on  men-of-war,  and  domeBtic 
in  his  tastes,  but  he  disliked  classical  music,  preferring  instead 
sprightly  melodies.  He  had  a  large  collection  of  babies'  photographs 
and  had  made  a  collection  of  postage  stamps.  He  often  vent  to  see 
people  in  humble  neighborhoods  and  carried  sincere  messages  of  good- 
will to  them.  He  was  in  such  close  contact  with  the  English  people 
that  he  had  destroyed  an  old  belief  that  a  king  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
of  exclusion  and  mystery.  He  had  visited  scores  of  hospitals,  fac- 
tories, schools,  homes  for  the  aged,  industrial  homes,  and  labor 
forums,  going  about  like  an  ordinary  citizen.  The  feeling  of  friend- 
ship for  him  was  everjrwhere  so  deep  that  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  close  guard  over  him.  He  missed  no  opportunity  of 
making  oUKcial  visits  to  American  soldiers  and  sailors  and  of  saying 
pleasant  things  to  them. 

By  simplicity  and  sincerity  King  Qeorge  won  his  way  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  just  as  effectively  as  did  his  father  in  a 
more  diplomatic  way.  Admittedly  he  had  not  the  social  gifts  of  his 
father,  the  fluency  of  language,  or  the  marvelous  memory  for  faces, 
but  he  had  the  same  happy  knack  of  saying  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  place,  and  thereby  made  a  multitude  of 
friends.  No  nation  ever  had  a  more  popular  king.  Bred  a  sailor, 
he  is  as  much  at  home  on  the  quartej-deck  of  a  dreadnought  as  in  a 
royal  drawing-room;  there  was  nothing  about  a  man-of-war  that  he 
did  not  know.  The  King  and  Queen  were  both  domestic  in  their 
tastes,  their  family  life  distinguished  by  simplicity  no  less  than  by 
happiness,  until  the  war  came  to  disturb  its  peace.  Early  rising 
prevailed.  Pipes  were  blown  by  a  royal  piper  at  Buckingham  Palace 
or  Windsor  Castle  at  8  a.m.  to  waken  alt  sleepers  and  be  a  signal  that 
every  one  must  be  ready  for  9  o'clock  breakfast.  After  breakfast 
business  for  the  day  began.  When  at  home  the  King  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  affairs  of  state.  Much  depended  upon  the  program, 
as  arranged,  the  day's  time  carefully  mapped  out.  While  the  King 
was  engaged  with  state  affairs,  the  Queen  was  busy  elsewhere.  She 
was  an  indefatigable  worker,  with  never  an  idle  moment,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  wanting  to  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything 
in  which  she  was  interested.*^ 

Sm  EDWARD  (NOW  VISCOUNT)  GREY,  BBiriae  Foreign 

Minister 

That  hatred  of  England,  to  which  Germany  during  the  war  gave 
expression  through  song  and  scornful  phrases,  was  vented  with  most 
fury  in  early  days  on  the  personality  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  afterward 

■'Complied  From  "Who's  Who"  ;  The  Tintei  and  Tbe  HeralA  (New  York). 
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Tbeouut  Orey,  whose  untiring  efforts  to  avoid  war,  throngh  s  eon- 
ferenee  of  the  Powers,  gave  him  fame  that  will  last  while  men  read 
of  the  war's  origins.  And  yet  this  British  Foreign  Minister,  who 
was  evolved  in  the  radical  conditions  which  for  ten  years  governed 
Great  Britain  nnder  Asqnitb,  incarnated  to  all  Berlin  certain  qnali- 
ties  of  greed,  dtiplicity,  and  Inst  for  world  dominion,  that  made 
Albion  perfldioi]S  in  German  eyes.  To  the  Kretu-Zgitung  Sir  Edward 
seemed  subtle  and  aly.  He  h^  plotted  for  years  the  desolation  of 
the  world.  This  war,  according  to  the  VoiHehe  Zeitung  ("Auntie 
Voss")  became  the  boor  of  bis  triumph.  He  was  a  far  more  sinister 
figure  in  diplomacy  than  Macchiavelli  had  been,  if  we  were  to  be- 
lieve the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitwtg.  He  had  a  genius  for 
duplicity,  lived  aloof  from  the  world,  and  was  a  cold  and  calculating 
iuBtmment  of  that  British  policy  which  had  made  the  destruction 
of  Germany  a  cult,  if  not  a  religion.  Sir  Edward  found  his  eulogists, 
however,  and  they  were  not  confined  to  newspapers  printed  in  Lon- 
don. As  a  "guardian  angel  of  peace,"  the  Milan  Corriere  deUa  Sera 
lauded  him.  If  the  late  King  £dward  VII  had  made  himself  "the 
peace-maker,"  he  might  well  have  thanked  Sir  Edward  for  it,  but 
Sir  Edward  was  the  world's  most  self-effacing  diplomatist.  Sir 
Edward's  bright  fame  among  the  diplomats  concerned  in  the  war 
seems  secure  enough.  Moreover,  it  is  likely  to  grow  as  time  passes 
and  men  still  study  the  causes  of  the  great  catastrophe  in  human 
affairs,  which  he  strove  so  whole-heartedly,  and  yet  vainly,  to  avoid. 

Few  members  of  the  Commons  rose  to  speak  so  seldom  aa  Grey. 
Political  foes  suspected  him  of  a  purpose  to  keep  back  from  Parlia- 
ment all  control  of  foreign  relations.  In  the  radical  camp,  hostile 
voices  were  raised  against  what  they  regarded  as  his  peculiarly  per- 
sonal mode  of  conducting  diplomatic  world  afilalrs.  It  was  afHrmed 
that  he  was  by  temperament  too  aristocratic  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister 
in  a  democratic  State.  He  was  in  fact  far  from  that  ideal  type  of 
Cabinet  official  dreamed  of  by  the  doctrinarieg  of  radicalism.  No 
irresponsihle  sentimentalist  was  he,  and  never  a  dangerous  visionary. 
Radicals  generally  contemplated  with  dismay  his  supremacy  at  the 
Foreign  Office.  They  objected  to  him  because  he  was  not  romantic, 
because  he  never  dramatized  in  a  speech,  or  shed  tears  for  Balkan 
woes.  He  would  not  spend  his  time  in  retailing  to  the  Commons — 
especially  to  young  and  inexperienced  members — the  contents  of 
ciphered  dispatches  that  had  come  in.  He  declined  to  transform 
Parliament  into  a  Jacobin  club  for  the  betrayal  of  the  secrets  of  a 
great  empire.    Journalists  grew  horrified  at  his  discretion. 

Refusing  to  listen  to  extreme  radicals,  Sir  Edward  often  heard 
them  yelling  at  his  heels.  He  simply  smiled  and  ignored  them.  In 
truth  it  was  only  by  a  sort  of  political  accident  that  so  great  a  man 
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found  himself  in  such  insigniflcaDt  company.  He  was  the  most  coa- 
servative  of  the  combination  of  Social  Revolutionists  vbo,  in  1914, 
made  up  the  ministry  in  London,  and  certainly  the  least  democratic 
He  came  from  a  magniflcect  stock  of  Whi^  nobility,  now  almost 
barren,  and  so  was  one  of  the  few  active  survivors  of  a  splendid 
class  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  be  embodied  in  urbanity 
of  manner,  clearness  of  vision,  poise,  moderation  in  tone  and  temper. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  for  the  Liberal  party  when  it  re- 
turned to  power  in  1906  that  it  was  able  to  entrust  the  direction  of 
Great  Britain's  foreign  policy  to  this  young  member,  then  only  forty- 
two,  who,  during  the  South  African  war,  had  separated  himself  from 
his  party  and  avowed  himself  an  Imperialist.  He  had  Liberalism, 
however,  but  it  was  enlightened,  tempered  by  knowledge  of  life  and 
respect  for  the  British  spirit. 

Sir  Edward  bad  been  in  the  British  public  service  thirty  years. 
He  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  in  Gladstone's  last  cabinet.  The 
striking  fact  about  bim  was  that  Englishmen  of  both  parties  had 
placed  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  the  nation  with  implicit  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  frankness  of  his  public  actions.  He  was  not  a 
diplomat  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.  He  had  no  tricks  or  wiles. 
He  was  straightforward.  With  all  the  cards  on  the  table  he  con- 
ducted foreign  affairs  in  much  the  same  way  as  ordinary  business  is 
conducted.  He  could  have  had  the  least  possible  hand  in  the  in- 
trigues, compacts,  plots,  and  stratagems  of  an  old-time  diplomatidi 
game.  Ae  far  aa  the  situation  would  permit,  he  endeavored  to 
realize  for  Great  Britain  the  American  policy  of  "friendship  with 
all,  entangling  alliances  with  none."  In  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
fore war  actually  began,  he  made  it  clear  that  Great  Britain  was 
under  no  agreement  or  contraet  to  flght  for  France  or  Russia. 
Sir  Edward's  policy  of  not  meddling  with  other  nations  and  pro- 
voking their  hostility  seemed  well  repaid  when  the  long  eipected 
war  arrived  and  found  Great  Britain  with  many  allies  and  Germany 
almost  isolated. 

He  had  from  the  beginning  disbelieved  a  notion,  common  In 
European  chancellories,  that  lying  for  the  good  of  his  country, was  a 
necessary  gift  for  a  diplomatist.  He  coidd  no  more  lie  in  public 
affairs  than  lie  in  private  ones.  When  he  did  not  wish  to  speak, 
no  amount  of  House  of  Commons  questioning  or  pressure  could 
make  him  do  bo,  but  when  he  did  speak  he  spoke  the  truth.  Cold 
and  reserved,  with  a  low  and  restrained  speech,  he  was  a  typical 
Englishman,  a  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  When  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  an- 
nounce war  with  Germany  to  the  House  of  Commons  he  did  it  in 
the  same  even  tones  that  he  would  have  employed  in  opening  a 
bazaar.    There  was  no  passion  in  his  voice,  there  were  no  declamatory 
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gestures,  no  attempt  to  play  for  a  theatrical  climax.  He  was  simply 
doing  that  which  belong  necessarily  to  his  oiBce,  and,  however  ex- 
traordinary the  occasion,  he  remained  calm  and  even  complacent, 
aa  if  the  act  were  part  of  a  roatine  that  had  to  be  gone  through.** 

COLONEL  EDWARD  M.  HOUSE,  One  op  the  Ahkricak  Dble- 

QATES  TO  THE  PEACB  Com'EltaKCE 

If  the  average  American  citizen  had  been  asked  in  1917  what  he 
knew  abont  Colonel  House  he  would  have  been  apt  to  reply:  "HouseT 
E.  M.  Housef  Why  he's — he's  President  Wilson's  friend  and  ad- 
viser," but  after  saying  that  much  it  is  doubtful  if  many  could  have 
told  whether  Colonel  House  came  from  New  York  or  Texas;  whether 
he  was  a  lawyer,  a  business  man,  a  man  of  leisure,  or  a  plain 
politician.  Without  intending  it,  Colonel  House,  who  during  the 
war  was  the  President's  personal  observer  of  affairs  in  Europe,  bis 
representative  on  the  War-Mission,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the 
American  peace  delegation,  had  been  very  much  a  man  of  mystery 
in  his  own  country.  He  did  not  represent  the  Government  by  virtue 
of  any  office;  he  was  seeking  neither  place,  power,  nor  political 
preferment.  While  he  was  acting  almost  as  an  ambassador  or  a 
minister,  he  had  neither  a  portfolio  nor  credentials.  The  Boston 
Transcripf  called  him  the  President's  alter  ego;  the  St.  Louis  Dis- 
patch described  him  as  "ratiier  an  amazing  person,  a  sort  of  embodied 
intelligence,  uninfluenced  by  traceable  motives,  and  undisturbed  by 
discoverable  prejudices."  Curiously  enough,  the  American  people  as 
a  whole  seemed  to  share  from  the  first  the  President's  confidence  in 

As  far  back  as  1912,  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  some  letters  passed  between  him  and  this  mysterious 
Texan.  Whether  Colonel  House  or  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  the  first  letter 
is  not  recorded,  but  the  fact  stands  out  above  all  else  that  in  1912 
Colonel  House  was  scarcely  known  outside  the  Lone  Star  State,  but 
by  February,  1913,  his  name  had  appeared  in  practically  every  news- 
paper in  the  country  and  he  had  not  held  any  political  office;  nor  was 
he  talked  of  for  one.  Colonel  House  had  become  celebrated  because 
he  was  the  closest  political  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  He  had 
probably  been  asked  to  make  suggestions  in  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
Cabinet  and  as  to  scores  of  other  matters  we  know  not  of,  nor  will 
ever  know,  but  he  had  got  nothing  for  himself  out  of  all  this  service, 
except  the  satisfaction  of  honestly  believing  that  he  was  serving  his 
country  and  his  party. 

"Adapted  from  ■  compilation  by  Alexander  Harver  'a  Current  Ortnton 
from  German  and  Italian  aewapapera,  and  from  articles  In  Tht  Worid'a  Work 
and  Tbe  TTorld  tNew  Totk). 
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Colonel  House  was  sixty  years  old  on  tbe  26th  of  Julyi  1918,  the 
son  of  a  successful  Texas  banker  and  born  in  Houston,  but  he  had 
made  his  home  in  Austin  before  he  came  to  New  York.  His  father 
bad  sent  him  to  tbe  Hopkins  Olranunar  School,  in  New  Haven,  and 
then  to  Cornell  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  In  the 
same  year  be  married  Miss  Loulie  Hunter,  of  Austin.  He  has  two 
daughters,  both  of  whom  are  married.  He  inherited  some  money, 
but  made  tbe  larger  part  of  his  fortune  himself  through  investments, 
flgrieultural  and  others,  and  had  been  a  director  in  banks  and  rail- 
roads, but  only  in  those  in  which  he  could  take  an  active  part  Aside 
from  banking  and  railroad  investments  he  made  money  from  farms 
and  ranches.  No  one  knew  the  extent  of  his  wealth,  bnt  it  was  not 
great  as  fortunes  go.  All  sorts  of  guesses  bad  been  made  about  it,  a 
favorite  guess  being  $2,000,000.  In  any  case  he  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  did  not  care  to  make  any  more  money,  having  already  more 
than  he  could  use.  There  was  enough  for  his  children  and  he  saw 
no  reason  to  struggle  for  more.  He  kept  a  business  ofltee  in  Austin 
in  one  small  room,  with  an  old-fashioned,  flat-topped  desk  that  had 
seen  better  days,  a  few  filing-cases,  some  chairs  and  a  small,  old- 
fashioned  safe.  His  reticence  amounted  almost  to  bashfnlness. 
When  he  was  woi^ing  successfully  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson 
in  1912,  newspaper  men  flocked  to  see  him  and  he  made  the  following 
statement : 

"To  a  tnaa  such  as  I  am,  publicity  is  not  only  annoying,  but  in- 
jurious.    I  am  not  seeking  anything  for  myself,  and  I  am  not  seeklDg 

anything  for  anybody  else;  I  am  simply  trying  to  do  the  beat  I  can  for 
the  meaaures  I  favor.  I  am  for  measures,  not  men.  To  say  that  I 
bave  been  able  to  accomplish  anything,  would  only  be  to  draw  upon 
me  attention  which  would  be  most  distasteful.  I  am  not  working  for 
any  influence  that  might  be  obtained,  or  favors  that  migbt  be  granted; 
I  am  just  a  plain  citizen,  and  am  determined  to  remain  one." 

Naturally  it  was  something  of  a  jolt  to  a  great  many  veteran 
politicians  to  find  that  this  unknown  Texan  had  suddenly  got  into 
President  Wilson's  confidence.  To  Democratic  leaders  it  was  in 
fact  a  rude  jolt.  Hardly  a  hundred  politicians  in  Texas  knew 
House  well  enough  to  speak  to  him,  hut  in  1916  there  was  not  a 
politician  of  any  weight,  influence,  or  importance  but  knew  who  he 
was  and  what  he  conld  do.  Without  question  he  could  have  been  a 
member  of  President  Wilson's  cabinet — but  he  wouldn't  accept  any 
such  place.  If  Colonel  House  has  achieved  nothing  else  in  national 
politics,  he  has  purified  the  conduct  of  campaigns  and  set  an  example 
of  clever  stratf^y  and  resourceful  leadership  rather  than  blind  ex- 
penditure of  millions.    He  has  demonstrated  that  a  party  can  win  in 
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national  elections  without  wholesale  debauchery  simply  by  placing 
issues  sqnarely  before  the  voters.  He  illnstrated,  with  sensational 
success,  the  shift  in  the  political  center  of  the  country  from  east  to 
west  and  the  increasing  weig-ht  which  must  be  attached  to  the  mareh 
of  progressive  doctrines  in  the  West.  Best  of  all,  he  had  taken  the 
Democratic  party  ont  of  the  solid  South  and  made  a  really  repre- 
sentative party,  controlling  States  in  every  section  of  the  Union. 
Some  of  his  political  masims  were  these : 

"What  is  bad  morally  is  bad  politically.  Politics  ODght  to  be  as 
honest  as  business.  I  lisveo't  any  use  for  bribery  in  politica.  X  bave 
never  paid  a  cent  to  a  newspaper  or  a  man  in  any  of  my  campaigns. 
Personally,  I  never  handle  a  cent  of  money.  I  have  always  made  that 
the  first  stipulation  in  consenting  to  participate  in  any  campaign.  I 
will  not  collect  funds  or  account  for  them,  but  I  insist  on  knowing  what 
is  done  with  the  money.  Even  when  I  went  to  Europe  with  the  War 
Mission,  I  asked  the  State  Department  to  send  along  an  expert  ac- 
conntant  to  keep  track  of  disbursements.  I  will  not  bother  with  money 
in  connection  with  pnbHe  work.  It  is  bad  enough  having  to  manage 
your  own  pecuniary  affairs, 

"I  wouldn't  promise  a  man  an  office  in  return  for  bis  political  sup- 
port, no  matter  what  might  be  the  exigency  of  the  situation.  It  is  bad 
business,  practically  as  well  as  morally.  It  is  likely  to  create  ill-feeling 
in  other  men  when  it  becomes  known.  Politics,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  is  largely  a  question  of  organization."  •" 

GOTTLIEB  VON  JAGOW,  German  Porbiqh  Ministee 

Joamalists,  familiar  with  the  traits  and  temperaments  of  heads 
of  the  German  Foreign  Oflice,  were  disposed  to  cite  Jagow  as  of  the 
type  most  representative  of  the  Emperor  William.  He  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  one  of  his  Majesty's  college-mates  and  William  II 
had  never  been  disillusioned  on  the  subject  of  college  chums,  but  loved 
them  still.  He  could  take  them  out  of  poverty  and  obscurity  into 
high  offices.  Each  of  those  whom  he  so  favored  was  a  sort  of  ro- 
mantic person;  each  had  charm,  perfection  of  manners,  intimacy 
with  current  ideas.  Jagow  was  the  sweetest  of  dilettantes,  a  maker 
of  compelling  conversation,  an  impeccable  waltzer,  felicitous  in 
quotations.  No  one  could  help  loving  him,  dilettante  tho  he  was. 
In  him  the  fine  flower  of  the  Prussian  species  was  in  bloom,  but  one 
hardly  expected  to  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  great  imperial  foreign 
ofHce. 

Jagow  was  once  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome.  Italian  dailies 
applied  to  him  their  most  complimentary  word,  "sympathetic."    He 
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was  not  tall,  nor  in  mauner  conunanding,  but  he  conveyed  an  im- 
pression of  power.  He  knew  how  to  dress,  could  carry  a  lady's  train 
and  could  send  flowers  and  bonbons  impartially.  For  a  bachelor  he 
managed  difficulties  of  etiquette  with  nicety,  offending  no  one.  It 
was  characteristic  of  him  that  the  very  flower  in  his  buttonhole  had 
symbolical  significance.  He  never  sported  the  Austrian  color  among 
Qaribaldians,  or  carried  a  yellow  bloom  into  the  Quirinal  when  a 
qnarrel  with  the  Vatican  had  become  acute.  He  was  among  the  first 
in  Germany  to  take  to  the  fashion  of  having  creases  in  the  trousers, 
but  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  affecting 
English  sartorial  styles.  Italians  greatly  admired  his  well-kept  hands 
end  nails  and  tbe  expressiveness  of  his  eyes.    The  moment  he  entered 


WHO  WERE  SOMETIMES  KNOWN  DURING  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  AS   "THE  BIO  FOUR" 
right — Premier  Lloyd  George,  Premier  Orlando.  Premier  Climenceau, 
nt  Wllaoa.      Tbe  picture  represents  tbe  (oar  men  stBudlDS  at  the 
doonrsr  of  Prealdeut  Wilson's  house  In  Paris 
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a  ballrootn,  or  a.  conference,  lie  darted  swift  glances  everywhere,  aa 
if  to  take  in  the  general  situation. 

His  dispatches  from  Rome  were  so  intimate  and  personal,  that  each 
had  to  be  laid  personally  before  Emperor  William,  who  was  curious 
about  Italy.  Jagow  displayed  rare  genius  in  characterizations  of 
men  who  swayed  the  destioies  of  Italy  and  in  estimates  of  national 
and  international  situations.  He  could  read  Oiolitti  like  a  book  and 
took  the  measure  of  Sosnino,  Salandra  and  San  Oiuliano  ac- 
curately. This  was  Jag-ow's  strong  point.  He  never  showed  much 
grasp  of  principles,  but  human  nature  could  not  elude  him.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  understanding  women- — a  most  important  thing  in 
a  diplomatist  at  the  court  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Jagow  was  not  of  the  blood  and  iron  breed,  nor  was  he  a  hearty 
drinker  and  eater  like  Bismarck,  nor  dour  and  implacable  like  the 
older  Moltke,  He  was  the  poetical,  Hamlet-like  Prussian,  sweet  of 
manner,  and  could  conceal  incredible  sophistication  beneath  an  aspect 
of  ineffable  simplicity.  The  English  might  say  that  the  dreaming 
and  soulful  Prussian  passed  away  when  William  II  became  a  war- 
lord, but  it  was  not  so.  That  type  survived  in  Jagow,  who  might 
have  atept  out  of  Gothe's  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  so  romantic  was 
be,  so  susceptible  to  beauty.  Jagow,  unlike  Bethmann-HoUweg,  had 
not  read  the  philosophers.  His  mind  had  the  bent  of  Billow's,  who 
loved  Merimee,  Carducci,  Dante,  and  the  art  of  Siena.  While  Billow 
was  epigrammatic  and  witty,  Jagow  was  a  good  listtener.  He  made 
no  epigrams  and  his  enemies  denied  that  he  could  make  them,  whereas 
Billow  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  "without  there  flew  a  trope."  Jagow 
understood  you.  His  smile  was  not  that  of  amusement,  but  that  of 
comprehension,  and  he  let  you  lead.  One  could  not  grow  intimate 
with  him  without  thinking  of  the  Vaming  that  the  Prussian  is  a 
"faux  bonhomme" — a  sophisticated  person,  that  is  to  say,  knowing 
things  well  while  manifesting  all  the  artlessness  of  a  child. 

Generations  of  Jagows  had  served  Kings  of  Prussia.  They  hailed 
from  that  Mark  of  Brandenburg  of  which  William  II  always  made 
so  much  in  his  orations.  The  family  was  aristocratic  to  the  finger- 
tips, but  no  consciousness  of  that  was  apparent  in  the  manner  of 
Jagow  in  his  relations  to  the  lower-born  Helferichs  and  Demburgs, 
or  even  with  Socialists.  He  knew  that  a  modem  period  liad  come 
in  German  annals  and  the  aristocracy  of  finance,  boasting  Ballins  and 
Gwinners,  had  to  be  tolerated,  side  by  side  with  the  aristocracy  of 
the  sword  and  old  paternal  acres.  For  popular  opinion,  such  as  the 
Reichstag  gave  a  voice  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  he  had  disdainful 
shrugs  of  the  shoulders.  Not  even  Bismarck  attached  more  im- 
portance to  the  work  of  journalists.  He  was  accused  in  Paris  papers 
of  being  the  organizer  of  a  German  press  campaign.     He  deemed 
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it  a  perfectly  legitimate  thing  to  feed  the  public  as  from  e.  spoon 
with  ready-made  viewa  of  imperial  policy,  or  things  that  people 
"must  think  officially." 

Imagine  a  quiet,  well-contained  little  man,  well  groomed,  carry- 
ing a  cane,  wearing  spats,  arriving  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  ten  in 
the  morning.  Jagow,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  German  Empire, 
wae  that  man.  He  had  a  small,  carefully  groomed  mustache  on  a 
long  upper  lip.  In  winter  he  wore  a  long  overcoat  carefully  bmshed. 
Patent  leather  boots  shone  resplendently  below.  Once  inside,  valets 
helped  him  off  with  his  hat  and  ovefcoat,  and  secretaries  placed 
docnments  on  bis  desk.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  world's  ways  and 
to  the  ways  of  lackeys,  could  be  sympathetic  to  former  German 
ministers,  former  German  secretaries  of  embassy,  former  German 
attaches  who  came  to  pour  into  his  receptive  ear  their  several  com- 
plaints and  disillusions.  They  formed  a  melancholy  procession  to 
his  office,  those  whilom  diplomatists  whom  Emperor  William  had 
told  to  seek  other  careers.  Their  faces  were  long  and  their  tales 
dolorous,  but  Jagow  had  smiles  for  them,  and  the  flower  at  his  button- 
hole was  not  fresher  than  his  face.  Every  complaining  caller  de- 
parted from  him  soothed  and  sustained. 

I  Recreation  in  the  ordinary  sense  seemed  to  have  been  denied  him, 

his  constitution  never  having  been   sufficiently  robust.     His  four 

I  years  as  ambassador  in  Italy  built  him  up  wonderfully  and  Rome 

saw  him  go  with  real  regret.  Never  was  a  diner  out,  at  least  in 
the  German  diplomatic  corps,  so  abstemious.  His  principal  e.tercise 
was  walking.  Like  Billow,  he  took  an  occasional  fancy  to  animal 
pets,  but  he  was  not  followed  everywhere  by  a  little  dog  after  the 
fashion  of  at  least  one  former  Tmpcrial  chancellor.  Jagow  took  to 
flowers,  music,  poetry,  and  pictures.  He  was  too  good  a  courtier 
to  run  counter  to  Emperor  William's  well-known  taste  in  art.  For 
that  reason  it  was  hinjed  with  some  malice  that  one  never  found  the 
Foreign  Minister  at  an  exhibition  of  secessionists  in  art,  but  he 
would  halt  in  ecstasy  before  some  hattle-pictnre  of  a  school  dear  to 
William  II.  Had  he  not  sprung  from  a  long  line  of  Prussian  Junkers 
he  might  have  become  an  artist  of  distinction,  or  at  any  rate  a  bril- 
liant student  of  the  arts.'* 

"Adapted  from  a  compilation  by  Aleiander  Harvey  In  CHrrent  Opinion, 
based  aa  Irving  S.  Wlle'a  "Men  Abont  tbe  Ka.lser"  and  actitlel  Id  the 
Figaro  aod  Qaaloit  (Paris)  and  the  Tribune  and  Oiomole  (Rome). 
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ALEXANDER  FEODOROVITCH  KERENSKY,  Prbmiee  of 
Russia 

Eerensky  was  born  in  18S2.  He  was  a  Socialist  of  the  moderate 
type  and  in  the  ProviDcial  Government  set  up  the  revolution  of 
March,  1917,  he  first  served  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  later  as  Min- 
ister of  War,  Kerensky,  in  the  eriaia  that  followed  within  a  few 
months,  seemed  to  some  observers  destined  to  become  Russia's  Wash- 
in^on  rather  than  its  Napoleon — guiding'  it  through  stormy  seas  into 
a  haven  of  peaceful  democracy,  rather  than  distorting  its  democracy 
into  an  ultimate  imperialiam.  In  a  sense  Rerensky's  voice  had  been 
the  first  resounding  voice  of  the  revolution.  After  listening  to  the 
Czar's  edict  dissolving  the  Duma,  it  was  he  who  rose  in  his  place  and 
said :  "We  will  not  go,  we  will  stay  here,"  and  they  stayed.  So  staying, 
the  Dnma  accomplished  the  first  act  of  the  revolution — it  was  an  act 
destined  to  be  as  historic  as  the  refusal  of  the  States  General  of 
France  to  disperse  at  the  command  of  Louis  XVI.  Kerensky  again 
gave  evidence  of  possessing  the  instinct  of  leadership  when,  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1917,  having  gone  to  the  front,  he  called  on  his 
soldiers  to  charge  the  German  trenches,  declaring  that  if  they  failed 
to  do  so  he  would  make  the  assault  alone.  In  that  act  he  sounded 
the  note  of  personal  appeal,  the  cry  of  individual  valor  that  was 
needed  by  an  arniy  that  had  been  disintegrated  by  German  intrigue 
and  had  become  hesitant  and  vacillating  in  its  conception  of  duty. 
With  a  roar  and  a  rush  his  troops  responded  and  Russia  once  more 
seemed  a  factor  in  the  war.  It  was  a  strobe  such  as  Napoleon  iu 
his  youth  more  than  once  used  with  revolutionary  soldiers,  notably 
at  the  bridge  of  Lodi. 

PhysicaUy  frail — a  fine  soul  in  a  sorely  racked  body— Kerensky 
became  the  most  interesting  figure  in  the  war  drama  at  that  time. 
Kerensky  was  bom  in  Tashkend,  Turkestan,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  of  pure 
Russian  blood,  his  parents  not  rich.  He  studied  in  Moscow  and  was 
educated  to  be  a  lawyer.  In  childhood  he  had  seen  the  suSerings  of 
Siberian  exiles  which  ever  afterward  affected  his  views  of  political 
questions.  He  began  hia  work  as  a  lawyer  by  defending  "political 
eriminals,"  men  who  had  now  become  the  real  revolutionists  of  Russia. 
During  the  uprising  of  1905  he  became  a  speaker  among  the  working 
classes  and  continued  to  defend  Jews  and  political  criminals  againot 
the  old  r^me,  often  without  taking  money  for  his  work.  Elected 
to  the  Fourth  Duma  from  Saratoff  on  the  Volga,  he  became  a  leader 
of  the  Trudoviki,  or  Labor  group,  winning  wider  popularity.  When 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Kikolaivitch — 
not  the  warrior  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  but  another — accused  the 
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Jews  of  being  traitors,  Kerensky  made  a  fearless  speech  against 
him  in  the  Duma.  Two  weeks  before  the  revolntion  Minister 
Protopopoff  had  been  planning  to  send  him  to  Siberia;  papers  re- 
vealing the  plan  afterward  came  into  hia  bands.  He  bad  often  been 
pursued  by  spies  of  the  old  r^me. 

A  young  man  id  the  early  thirties,  neither  tall  nor  short,  his 
figure  characterized  by  a  stoop  that  came  from  much  poring  over 
books,  brown  hair  brushed  straight  np,  the  forehead  lined  an^ 
Beamed,  a  sharp  nose  and  chin,  quick,  restless,  steel-gray  eyes,  lips 
comprest  with  a  very  obvious  decision — ench  was  the  personal  im- 
pression Kerensky  gave.  He  wore  a  black  or  gray  sock-suit  even  on 
formal  occasions.  In  his  face  was  a  peering  ezpression  that  in- 
dicated near-sightedness.  Hia  bands  often  wandered  restlessly  to 
a  pencil  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  as  be  talked.  It  was  not  easy  for 
him  to  sit  still.  In  the  middle  of  a  conversation  he  would  leap  ont 
of  hia  chair  and  pace  restlessly  tO  and  fro.  As  he  talked,  nervously 
and  in  a  low  tone,  it  was  not  easy  to  ondeistand  upon  what  his 
great  reputation  as  an  orator  was  based.  One  had  to  hear  him  in 
the  Duma,  or  when  he  confronted  a  Labor  group,  to  comprehend 
that.  In  his  earnestness  be  would  sometimes  advance  close  to  an 
interlocutor  and  seize  the  lapel  of  lus  coat  while  talking.  Anything 
but  a  dandy  in  his  dress,  his  boots  often  sadly  needed  polish. 

Kerensky's  pleadings  in  local  courts  were  made  in  a  theatrical 
manner.  He  would  fold  his  arms  and  glare  in  disconcerting  fashion 
at  an  opposing  witness,  or  at  a  judge  who  ventured  to  correct  him, 
or  at  a  lawyer  with  whom  he  was  battling.  That  stare  in  the  Duma 
had  prodigious  effects.  He  would  swiftly  launch  a  torrent  of  words, 
and  yet  each  was  distinct  and  telling.  He  would  fold  hia  arms  and 
gaze  about  in  a  t«nse,  strained,  alert  fashion  when  a  pin  could  be 
heard  to  fall  and  then  he  would  fire  a  shot — an  epigram  it  might  be, 
or  a  charge  of  turpitude,  or  a  crushing  citation  of  what  Peter  the 
Great  had  said,  or  what  Pushkin  said,  and  a  sensation  wonld  ensne. 
Kerensky  was  most  at  home  at  a  workingmen'a  meeting  in  Petro- 
grad  or  Moscow.  One  thought  of  Marat.  He  had  the  same  passion 
for  the  mob,  the  unfed  sons  of  toil.  Hia  perfect  sincerity  made 
him  the  idol  of  labor-unions.  He  risked  imprisonment  by  scorning 
openly  a  favorite  device  of  the  old  bureaucracy — drafting  men  and 
editing  them  to  remote  places  upon  a  plea  of  administrative  neces- 
sity. Protopopoff,  the  incarnation  of  bureaucracy,  who  once  secured 
a  decree  against  Kerensky,  did  not  dare  thus  to  banish  him. 

Kerensky  had  striking  resoureefulneas  in  denunciation.  He  had 
called  his  predecessor  at  the  Ministry  of.Justice  "a  crocodile  without 
tears,"  had  said  Stiirmer  spoke  Russian  "with  a  Hohenzollem  ac- 
cent," and  coined  the  phrase  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  democracy — 
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"the  kind  the  people  want  and  the  kind  the  people  get."  Interrupted 
in  the  Duma  by  a  remark  that  socialism  was  a  dream,  Kerensky  re- 
torted: "Yes,  and  capitalism  is  a  nightmare."  This  readiness  of 
tongue  helped  him  to  bold  his  own  in  that  most  turhnlent  of  organi- 
zations in  Petrograd,  the  Soviet  or  Council  of  Workers'  and  Sol- 
diers' delegates.  It  was  his  influence  at  the  Council  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  red  flag  as  an  emblem  of  the  triumph  of  the  people 
over  autocracy.  Others  had  favored  a  modification  of  the  old  Mus- 
covite standard,  but  Kerensky  would  hear  only  of  a  red  flag-,  use  of 
which  had  been  forbidden  in  many  a  bureaui^ratic  rescript. 

Kerensky  had  an  intuitive  realization  of  crowd  psychology.  He 
could  leap  on  a  table  at'a  moment's  notice  and  gain  attention  when 
he  made  some  happy  remark  that  put  every  one  in  a  good  humor. 
He  knew  how  to  bring  forward  a  practical  suggestion  at  the  right 
time,  or  how  to  wave  his  arm  dramatically  in  a  crisis  and  then  shout 
"Follow  me!"  He  loved  an  uproar,  but  could  quiet  crowds  with  a 
word.  There  was  a  touch  in  him  of  Camille  Desmouiins,  the 
joumalbt  leader  of  the  French  Revolution.  There  were  times  when 
by  great  effort  he  could  shout  almost  with  the  lung  power  of  Danton, 
And  yet  his  influence  was  in  the  main  on  the  aide  of  moderation. 
He  kept  a  restraining  hand  on  radical  leaders  in  the  Workers'  and 
Soldier's  Council. 

In  his  waiting-room  in  Petrograd  might  sometimes  have  been  seen 
a  dozen  dingy  civilians  and  some  soldiers  sitting  on  rickety  chairs 
around  the  wall,  the  room  quiet,  the  visitors  wearing  that  distant, 
meditative  espresaion  that  seemed  to  have  settled  like  a  common 
mask  upon  the  people  of  Petrograd  since  they  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  primitive  Russia  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The  double 
doors  that  led  into  his  inner  office  would  open  suddenly,  and  then 
one  would  see  "a  man  of  middle  height,  with  close-dipt  brown  hair, 
flashing  eyes  and  a  sullen  mouth,"  who  surveyed  his  callers,  and  when 
he  saw  the  soldiers,  cried  out  abruptly  in  a  rough  voice,  "Come  on, 
comrades,"  whereupon  they  arose,  shook  hands,  and  went  inside. 
Fifteen  minutes  later  the  doors  would  open  again,  and  the  soldiers 
would  emerge  smiling, 

Kerensky  had  learned  revolutionary  enthusiasm  from  France  and 
stability  from  Great  Britain,  but  he  was  a  Russian  first  and  last, 
and  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  French  and  British  that  Russia 
"would  henceforth  endeavor  to  manage  her  own  destiny."  He  had 
apparently  "swung  Russia  away  from  license  toward  restraint;  from 
oratory  toward  action ;  from  a  temporary  autocracy  of  workmen 
and  soldiers  toward  general  tolerance."  He  once  said  that  an 
aatocracy  of  workmen  or  an  autocracy  of  soldiers  "is  as  had  as  an 
antocracy  of  aristocrats,"  and  Russia  "should  have  no  aristocracies. 
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Each  man  should  be  a  free  citizen,  with  as  much  Kspect  for  his 
neighbor's  rights  and  prerogatives  aa  for  his  own."  As  compromise 
was  the  essence  of  goverDment  in  England,  so  compromise  became 
the  essence  of  Kerensky's  method  and  it  was  compromise  that  event- 
ually led  to  his  fall  and  flight. 

Kerensky's  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Russia,  on  September 
17,  without  waiting  for  a  Constitutional  Convention,  showed  once 
more  how  at  that  time  he  was  the  genius,  as  well  as  the  leader,  of 
the  Revolution.  The  restraint  he  had  exercised  upon  violence,  the 
success  with  which  he  had  met  the  intrigues  of  domestic  reactionaries 
and  foreign  foes,  the  ability  with  which  he  had  inspired  and  led  a 
demoralized  army,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  he  had  put  down 
the  Korniloff  rebellion,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he  presented  to 
his  countrymen  the  vision  of  a  Russian  republic,  filled  the  world  with 
a  new  hope  that,  so  far  as  it  was  ever  possible  for  one  man  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  a  nation,  Kerensky  had  been  raised  up  for  that  task. 
Such  Kerensky  seemed,  for  many  weeks,  to  all  the  world,  none  dream- 
ing of  his  precipitate  fall,  the  rise  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  frightful 
excesses  that  ensued  under  its  dominance.*' 


DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE,  Premier  op  Great  Beitain 

Of  Lloyd  George's  birth  in  Manchester,  England,  and  his  boyhood 
in  Llanystymdwy,  Wales;  of  his  early  loss  of  his  father;  of  the  uncle 
who,  in  humble  circumstances,  nobly  promoted  his  education ;  of 
his  rise  as  a  lawyer  and  his  activities  as  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
promoting  the  uplift  of  the  common  people,  readers  had  read  much 
before  the  war.  Early  in  the  war,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
wider  fame  came  to  him  and  then  fame  still  wider  as  Minister  of 
Munitions.  Finally  he  reached  the  topmost  round  of  the  politicians' 
ladder  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and  dauntlessly  saw  the 
war  through  to  victory  and  peace.  "  'E's  the  bloke  wot  they  gets  to 
do  wot  no  other  bloke  can't,  or  else  is  'fraid  to,"  was  the  way  Lewis 
R.  Freeman**  said  he  once  heard  a  Cockney  "publicist,"  in  an  in- 
formal debate  in  Hyde  Park,  London,  characterize  Lloyd  George. 

Lloyd  George  had  fine  ability  and  high  courage.  His  were  tasks 
tliat  lack  of  "grasp"  or  of  nerve  has  made  other  British  statesmen 
unfit  to  perform.  The  salient  facts  of  the  "shell  muddle"  after 
Neuve  Chapelle,  and  of  how  a  special  "Ministry  of  Munitions"  was 
created  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  it,  formed  early  In 

"  Adapted  from  an  article  compiled  by  Aleiander  Harvey  for  CiifTent 
Opinion  from  The  Doily  Chronicle  (London),  Tempi  and  HamanUe  (Paris), 
and  from  articles  In  Tbe  Evenina  PoH,  Tlie  Sua  a.Dd  Tbe  ITorlil  (New  Tork). 

"  In  an  article  in  The  Review  0/  Revietei  (LoDdon). 
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1915  a  notable  incident  of  the  war.  That  fatal  shortage  of  higb- 
exploaive  shells  which  caused  the  British  such  frightful  loss  in  their 
attempted  oileDBive,  and  which  became  responsible  for  great  ciianges 
in  the  war  on  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Fronts,  had  been 
clearly  foreseen  by  Lloyd  George,  as  a  consequence  of  a  visit  he  made 
to  the  fighting-line  in  October,  1914.  He  was  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Army  officials,  impatient  of  civilian  interference,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  earnest  warnings.  Pinning  their  faith  to  shrapnel, 
they  had  laid  the  train  that  led  to  disaster.  Repulsed  by  those  who 
should  have  been  vitally  interested  in  what  he  had  to  reveal,  Lloyd 
George  then  resolved  to  bend  every  effort  to  bring  the  truth  home 
to  the  British  Government  and  the  British  people.  The  alarm  note 
rang  clear  through  a  speech  he  made  at  Bangor,  Wales,  in  February, 
1915,  the  keynote  of  which  was  thus  exprest : 

"TbiB  is  an  engineer's  war,  and  it  will  be  won  or  lost  by  the  efforts 
or  shortcomings  of  engioeera.  We  need  men,  but  we  need  arms  more 
than  men,  and  Uelaj  in  producing  them  is  full  ot  peril  to  the  country. 
We  mnat  appeal  for  the  cooperation  of  employers,  workmen,  and  the 
general  public;  the  three  must'  act  and  endure  together,  or  we  delay 
and  may  imperil  victory.  We  ought  to  requisition  the  aid  of  every 
man  who  can  handle  metal." 

Lloyd  George  already  had  great  prestige  in  England,  but  the 
grave  import  of  his  utterance  did  not  at  once  strike  home  in  any 
quarter  where  it  could  take  effect.  While  the  Ordnance  Department 
was  striving  to  increase  the  munition  output,  it  made  the  fatal  error 
of  placing  full  dependence  on  a  time-hallowed  system  of  obtaining 
supplies  from  armament  firms  and  sub -con  tractors  who,  even  under 
normal  conditions,  could  not  turn  out  anything  approaching  an 
adequate  supply.  With  railways  and  ports  congested  with  transport 
work,  and  with  trans-oceanic  shipping  facilities  greatly  reduced — 
at  times  raw  material  was  two  months  in  going  from  New  York  to 
Birmingham,  and  six  weeks  from  Liverpool  to  London— a  breakdown 
became  almost  complete.  One  firm  that  had  contracted  to  deliver 
1,000,000  shells  had  ready  only  a  pitiful  10,000;  another  that  con- 
tracted for  500,000  delivered  45,000.  To  make  matters  worse,  many 
of  the  shells  that  became  available  were  not  of  a  character  best 
suited  to  the  work  in  hand.  Tenders  from  responsible  American 
finns  were  ignored. 

As  a  consequence  the  long-heralded  "spring  drive"  of  1915  got  no 
farther  than  a  few  lines  of  German  trenches,  and  these  were  won  at 
a  cost  in  lives  unparalleled  in  previous  warfare.  A  really  con- 
siderable French  advance,  the  ultimate  success  of  which  was  largely 
dependent  on  British  cooperation,  was  almost  stultified  by  a  British 
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failure,  and  the  Oermans,  now  made  safe  for  an  indefinite  period 
against  an  offensive  on  the  Western  Front,  turned  on  the  Russians, 
who  at  that  time  were  almost  ready  to  go  through  the  Carpathian 
passes  to  the  plains  of  Hungary^and  so  started  their  great  eastward 
drive  under  Mackeasen  after  the  Dunajec  hattle.  With  MeKenna 
amply  equipped  to  till  Lloyd  George's  portfolio  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  natural  that  the  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment, the  Minister  of  Munitions,  should  be  the  Cabinet  Minister  who 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  its  formation  almost  since  the  outbreak 
of  war.  So  it  came  about  that  the  little  Welshman  with  the  sunniest 
of  smiles,  kindliest  of  eyes,  warmest  of  hand-clasps,  and  love  of  his 
fellow  men  in  his  heart,  bent  his  enei^y  and  his  talent  for  organiza- 
tion to  the  task  of  building  up  for  England  a  war-supply  machine 
which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  rival  that  of  Germany. 

How  this  miracle  was  accomplished  the  public  at  the  time  did 
not  know.  The  machine  for  it  was  a  compact  of  units  assembled  from 
the  ends  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  started  with  a  minimum  of 
"lost  motion,"  because  its  parts  were  selected  with  judgment  and  it 
ran  true  as  day  followed  day  as  a  consequence  of  being  "oiled"  by 
the  tact  and  persuasiveness  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  set  to  work 
laying  out  the  whole  country  into  districts,  each  under  its  own  com- 
mittee of  management.  This  body  in  each  case  consisted  of  heads 
of  local  manufacturing  firms,  assisted  by  a  technical  expert.  In 
each  district  a  bureau  was  established  for  giving  advice  and  direction 
to  factories  in  its  own  area.  The  engineers  of  this  bureau  decided 
such  questions  as  the  kind  of  work  the  existing  machinery  of  any 
given  factory  was  best  fitted  to  perform  with  a  minimum  of  altera- 
tion; the  character  and  quantity  of  the  new  machinery  needed;  the 
competency  of  any  factory  to  handle  adequately  a  given  order;  and 
such  advances  of  money  as  any  factory  was  justified  in  demanding 
for  war-work  extensions.  Through  the  reports  of  committees  in 
each  district  the  Ministry  had  an  intelligence  system  which  enabled 
it  to  anticipate  and  prevent  congestion  of  orders  in  one  district,  or 
a  shortage  of  orders  in  another.  England,  through  its  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  was  now  applying  ordinary  business  methods  to  war- 
supply. 

By  a  syst«m  of  district  control,  a  heterogeneous  lot  of  labor  was 
kept  track  of  and  sent  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Indeed, 
the  handling  of  the  laborer — both  as  a  man  and  as  a  workman — as 
Uoyd  Qeorg«  realized  at  the  outset,  was  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem.  The  most  unskilled  and  unschooled  of  volunteers — every- 
body from  noble  dames  and  university  professors  to  costermongers 
and  girls  from  the  sweatshops  of  Houndaditch  and  Petticoat  Lane — 
were  included  among  the  thousands  who  took  up  this  work  of 
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patriotism.  They  bad  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  most  highly 
trained  maehinists.  In  indncing  trades  unions  to  concede  this  and 
other  of  their  bitterly-fought-for  privileges,  Lloyd  George  was 
credited  with  one  of  the  cleverest  strokes  in  his  career.  Concessions 
from  the  unions  included  au  agreement  not  to  strike  while  on  war 
work,  and  to  suspend  restrictive  regulations  limiting  outputs  for  a 
given  time.  ,  Nothing  approaching  so  amicable  an  understanding  be- 
tween capita]  and  labor,  or  between  government  and  labor,  over  he- 
fore  occurred  in  British  industrial  history. 

But  discontent  broke  out,  and  the  deliberate  charge  was  made  that 
the  Government  was  doing  little  or  nothing  to  limit  the  abnormal 
"war  profits"  of  the  employers,  and  that  these  were,  therefore,  wax- 
ing fat  at  the  expense  of  the  working-man.  Men  were  being  robbed, 
these  malcontents  declared,  and  they  challenged  Lloyd  George  or 
any  one  else  in  the  Government,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  Minister 
of  Munitions,  recognizing  the  threat  as  well  as  the  tactical  possibili- 
ties of  the  occasion,  snatched  the  gauntlet  with  eager  hand.  There 
was  no  time  to  prepare  a  set  speech.  But  here  was  a  chance  to  re- 
lieve himself  of  a  burden  of  facts.  He  took  a  train  to  Bristol  where 
was  assembled  a  Labor  Congress  and  at  once  addrest  representatives 
of  British  labor  as  one  man  -addresses  another,  words  straight  from 
his  heart.  He  began  his  speech  by  telling  delegates  to  that  congress 
that  they  represented  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try. "With  you,"  said  he,  "victory  is  assured;  without  you,  our 
cause  is  lost."  Recalling  to  their  minds  a  resolution  they  had  passed 
a  few  days  previously,  pledging  themselves  to  assist  the  Government 
in  carrying  on  the  war,  he  told  them  that  he  was  there  to  take  thorn 
at  their  word.  To  the  charge  that  the  Government  had  not  kept  its 
promise  to  intercept  "war  profits,"  he  replied  bj  showing  how  the 
state  had  taken  control  of  practically  all  the  engineering  works  of 
the  country  and  was  appropriating  profits  and  employing  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Simply  hut  convincingly  he  showed 
that  the  Government  was  carrying  out  completely  both  the  letter 
and  the  spiril  of  its  promises: 

"We  have  set  up  sixteen  national  araenala  and  are  constructing  eleven 
mora.  -We  require,  in  order  to  run  those — the  old  and  the  new — and  to 
equip  works  which  are  at  present  engaged  on  turning  out  the  eqjiip- 
ment  of  war,  80,000  more  skilled  men,  but  we  require  in  addition  to 
that  200,000  unskilled  men  and  women.  At  present  you  have  only  got 
15  per  cent,  of  the  maehines  which  you  could  use  for  the  turning  mil; 
of  rifles,  cannon  and  shells  working  night-shifts.  If  you  eould  get 
■plenty  of  labor  to  make  these  machines  go  night  and  day— ah,  just 
think  of  the  lives  that  could  be  saved!  We  are  not  trying  to  displace 
skilled  workmen  by  unskilled.    We  have  not  enough  skilled  workmen  to 
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go  round.  There  U  e,  good  deal  of  work  being  done  by  skilled  work- 
men now,,  highly  ritilled  men  of  years'  training,  which  can  just  as 
easily  be  done  by  those  who  have  only  a  few  days'  training.  We  want 
to  turn  the  unakilled  on  to  work  which  these  can  do  just  as  well  as 
the  highly  skilled,  so  as  to  reserve  the  highly  skilled  for  work  which 
they  alone  caa  do.  Take  shell-making,  for  instance.  Instead  of  put- 
ting skilled  people  to  that  work,  what  we  wonld  like  to  do  would  be 
to  pnt  on,  say,  ten  or  eleven  unakilled  men  or  women  to  one  skilled 
man  to  look  after  them." 

The  speaker  then  went  from  the  explanatory,  and  the  defensive, 
to  a  swift  offensive  that  swept  his  hearers  off  tieir  feet: 

"The  reports  we  get  from  our  own  offices,  the  War  Office  and  the" 
MauitioDB  Department,  show  that  if  we  had  a  suspension  during  the 
war  of  those  customs  which  keep  down  the  output,  we  could  increase  it 
in  some  places  3D  per  cent.,  in  other  places  200  per  cent.  Between  30 
and  200  per  cent. — well,  I  will  hardly  need  to  tell  you  that  makes  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat  in  the  quantity  you  conld  turn 
out  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  our  armieB. " 

Adding  instance  to  instance,  piling  proof  on  proof,  he  went  on  to 
show  how  persistence  in  these  very  trades-union  practises  which  the 
men  bad  undertaken  to  suspend  had  been  hampering  the  munitions 
supply  at  every  turn.  He  rose  to  a  dramatic  climax  in  pointing 
out  the  shame  of  their  having  interfered  with  Belgian  workmen : 

' '  The  Belgian  workman  has  several  reasons  for  putting  his  back  into 
his  work.  But  whenever  he  has  worked  his  best  he  has  always  been 
warned  that  he  was  breaking  some  trades-union  custom.  He  has  been 
invited  to  desist,  and  he  does  not  understand  it.  His  home  has  been 
destroyed,  his  native  land  has  been  ravaged,  Belgian  women  have  been 
dishonored,  Belgian  liberties  have  been  trampled  under  foot;  and  Bel- 
gian workmen  can  not  understand  entering  into  any  conspiracy  to  keep 
down  the  output  of  rifles  and  guns  and  shells  to  drive  the  oppressor 
from  the  land  which  ha  is  trampling  under  foot.  I  do  say  that  if  there 
is  any  man  who  wants  to  dawdle  while  his  country  Is  in  need  of  him, 
do  let  him  have  the  decency  at  least  not  to  appeal  to  Belgian  workmen 
not  to  avenge  the  dishonor  of  their  country." 

The  bead  of  many  a  British  workman  was  bowed  in  shame  after 
these  words  had  been  spoken ;  not  one  but  lifted  up  cheers  when  the 
Minister  of  Munitions,  with  a  fervent  appeal  for  help  and  coopera- 
tion, brought  his  speech  to  a  close  and  rushed  off  to  board  the  train 
TvaJting  to  take  him  back  to  London.  From  Belfast  to  Birmingham, 
from  the  Clyde  to  the  Thames,  British  labor  writhed  under  the  lash 
that  bad  been  laid  along  its  back.  Then  fine  manliness  asserted 
itself.    British  labor  began  to  put  its  house  in  order.     Delegations 
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from  all  classes  hurried  to  London  and  sundry  conferences  were  held 
at  the  Ministry,  of  Munitions,  Finally,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1915,  a  fresh  undertaking  on  the  part  of  labor  was  announced,  by 
which  the  workmen  agreed  to  "cut  out  the  frills  and  get  down  to 
brass  tacks."  There  have  been  more  finished  oratorical  efforts  In 
English  history  than  Lloyd  George's  speech,  but  there  is  serious  doubt 
if  one  was  ever  fraught  with  greater  import. 

Lloyd  George  could  usually  be  seen — often  on  a  few  moments'  , 
notice — by  any  one  whom  his  secretary  deemed  warranted  in  having 
the  privilege.  But  he  would  not  be  interviewed  for  publication,  nor 
send  a  "message  to  the  public,"  or  undertake  to  answer  any  written 
questions  summitted.  Mr.  Freeman,  whose  article*'*  is  snniraarized 
here,  related  how  on  the  day  after  that  famous  Bristol  speech,  he  " 
chanced  to  be  lunching  at  a  political  club  near  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  technical  expert  of  the  Munitions  Department,  when 
Lloyd  George,  another  Cabinet  Minister,  and  a  couple  of  M.P.'s  were 
at  a  near-by  table.  "Lloyd  George  doesn't  know  me  from  Adam,"  said 
Mr.  Freeman's  friend,  "but  I  can  not  miss  the  chance  of  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  great  sjjeech."  Stepping  to  the  other  table,  he  ex- 
tended his  hand,  with  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  who  he  was. 
Lloyd  Geoi^,  who  had  been  accepting  without  rising  a  running  fire 
of  felicitations,  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"You're  C—  of  the  B- — -  E Company,  I  know,"  said  he. 

"You  came  from  South  Africa  at  your  own  expense  and  have  been 
working  in  the  Munitions  Department  at  a  fraction  of  your  regular 
salary.  You  have  been  in  the  hospital  for  a  month  with  chronio 
dysentery,  and  have  only  been  back  at  your  desk  for  a  week.  It's  a 
shame  I  haven't  even  sent  word  to  tell  you  and  the  other  chaps  with 
you  who  have  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  help  us,  how 
deeply  we  appreciate  your  sacrifices  and  Eervices.  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  without  yon  all.  By  the  way,  isn't  there 
a  young  American  explosive  expert  from  Johannesbui^  working  with 
you — a  chemical  engineer  named  Q— ,  I  think  it  isl  Please  tell 
him  how  especially  fine  I  think  it  is  that  he  should  have  joined  us 
to  'do  his  bit.'  I'm  going  to  get  around  to  see  you  all  before  long." 
"By  Jovel"  ejaculated  Mr,  liVeeman's  friend,  as  he  rejoined  him  at 
the  table;  "I  was  so  taken  aback  that  I  quite  forgot  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  labor  speech.  Think  of  his  having  such  a  line  as  that 
on  our  work  1" 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Lloyd  George  saw  his  country 
through  the  chaos  of  the  first  months  of  the  war  when  the  pillars 
of  the  financial  world  were  shaking  to  their  foundations.  As  Minis- 
ter of  Munitions  he  found  the  way  out  of  another  chaos  no  less 

"■  Id  The  RevUvi  o/  Revietca. 
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bafSing  and  then  came  hia  splendid  career  as  Prime  Minister,  of 
which  the  record  is  writ  large  iu  histories  of  this  war. 

Before  the  war  ended  a  sort  of  legend  had  grown  up  around  the 
name  and  fame  of  Lloyd  Gleorge,  who  was  described  by  Isaac  F. 
Mareoeson,  in  the  World's  Work,  as  "the  moat  pictureaque  and 
challenging  figure  of  the  English-apealting  race."  Only  one  man — 
Theodore  Roosevelt— rivaled  him  for  this  plural  distinction.  Reduc- 
ing the  wizard  to  a  formula,  Mr.  Marcosson  described  him  as  "50 
per  cent.  Roosevelt,"  in  the  virility  and  forcefulness  of  his  character, 
"15  per  cent.  Bryan,"  in  the  purely  oratorical  phase  of  his  make-up, 
the  rest  "canny  Celt  opportunism."  It  was  with  Roosevelt  that  the 
happiest  comparison  could  be  made.  Lloyd  George  was  the  British 
Roosevelt,  the  Imperial  Rough  Eider,  the  minor  distinction  between 
them  being  that  the  head  of  the  British  Government,  instead  of 
flourishing  a  "big  stick,"  employed  a  compelling  voice.  Each  was 
more  of  an  institution  than  a  mere  man ;  each  dramatized  himself 
in  everything  he  did;  each  had  a  genius  for  the  benevolent  assimila- 
tion of  idea  with  fact.  One  could  trust  Lloyd  George  as  one  could 
Roosevelt  to  know  all  about  the  man  who  came  to  see  him,  whether 
he  were  statesman,  author,  explorer,  or  plain  captain  of  industry. 
That  was  «ne  of  the  reasons  why  he  maintained  his  political  hold. 
He  also  had  Roosevelt's  striking  gift  of  phrase-making,  altho  he 
did  not  share  the  American's  love  of  letter-writing.  There  was  a 
tradition  that  the  way  in  which  to  get  a  written  reply  out  of  him 
was  to  enclose  two  addrest  and  stamped  postal  cards,  one  bearing 
the  word  "Tes,"  and  the  other  "No."  Like  Roosevelt,  Lloyd  George 
was  past  master  in  the  art  of  effective  publicity.  Each  projected 
upon  the  public  the  fire  and  magnetism  of  a  dynamic  personality  and 
each  had  been  the  terror  of  the  corporate  evil-doer.'*  Roosevelt  had 
one  distinct  advantage  over  him  in  that  he  was  a  deeper  student  and 
had  wider  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  Roosevelt  was  no  match  for 
the  eloquent  Webhman  in  oratory.  The  stage  "lost  a  star  when 
Lloyd  George  went  into  politics." 

So  wrote  Mr.  Marcosson,  but  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  went 
further  and  maintained  that  Lloyd  George  was  one  of  the  foremost 
orators  of  all  time.  Dr.  Aked  once  spoke  from  the  same  London 
platform  with  him,  when  he  was  not  and  never  had  been  a  member 
of  the  British  Government.  Five  thousand  persons  had  gathered  at 
what  was  to  be  a  Liberal  demonstration.  Dr.  Aked  described  the 
meeting,  Lloyd  George  being  then  a  comparatively  obscure  member 
of  Parliament : 

"He  was  sufleriog  from  a  bad  attack  of  itage-fright — or  thought  he 
"  la  Eneryhoiy-a  Magazine. 
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was.  He  profest  tlie  utmost  miaeiy  nben  waiting  for  the  meeting  to 
begin.  He  asked  if  I  ever  suffered  the  same  unutterable  wretchedness 
before  facing  an  audience,  and  added,  'I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  con- 
demned cell  waiting  to  be  led  out  to  be  hanged.  There  (pointing  to  the 
Chairman)  is  the  Governor  of  the  jail,  and  (to  me)  there  is  the  Chaplain. 
And  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  not  sooner  be  led  out  to  the  gallows.' 
I  really  think  his  speech  that  night  was  the  greatest  of  his  amazing 
career.  He  was  not  eloquent,  but  eloquence,  not  passionate  but  pure  and 
living  passion.  When  he  reached  the  'grand  style'  as  he  often  did — or 
did  in  those  years— there  was  something  weirdly  coercive  in  the  physical 
qualities  of  his  voice,  something  uncanny,  defying  analysis,  indescribable. 
It  seemed  to  na  as  we  came  away  tbat  nothing  finer  could  ever  have  fallen 
from  human  lips  than  his  peroration  about  the  streams  gathering  in  his 
own  Welsh  mountains  until  a  torrent  swept  through  the  valleys,  and,  of 
course,  he  meant  this  to  illustrate  the  gathering  floods  of  righteous  senti- 
ment which  were  to  sweep  privilege  and  obstruction  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
into  oblivion.  CommonpIaceT  Familiar  stuff  for  perorations)  Quite  so; 
but  the  thrill  and  the  leap  and  the  gladness  and  the  glory  in  it  were — 
snperbuman. ' ' 

MARIE  ADELAIDE,  the  Former  Grand  Duchess  op  Luxemburg 

Marie  Adelaide  in  a  military  sense  was  not  an  ally  of  Germany, 
bnt  in  a  moral  sense  she  was  commonly  so  regarded  in  Entente 
councils.  Journalists  were  baffled  again  and  again  in  their  efforts 
to  see  her  inside  her  palace  in  Luxemburg  where  she  was  tbe  most  in- 
teresting of  all  German  prisoners  of  war,  for  such,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was.  Germany,  however,  denied  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  She  was 
an  independent  and  reigning  sovereign  of  a  neutral  nation,  they  saict, 
rather  than  a  prisoner  or  an  ally  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  She  was, 
however,  ttx  all  appearance  devoted  to  the  cause  of  tbe  Fatherland. 
Only  twenty  years  of  age,  she  was  for  four  years  surrounded  in  her 
capital  by  guards  of  honor,  virtually  her  jailers,  against  whom  she 
sometimes  fumed.  London  and  Paris  dailies  described  an  interview 
during  the  war  between  her  and  Emperor  William,  in  which  she 
declined  to  be  seated  during  the  conference,  and  so  forced  the  Em- 
peror to  stand,  for  even  a  Hohenzollern  might  not  take  a  chair  in 
the  palace  of  an  independent  sovereign  until  he  had  been  invited 
to  do  so. 

So  profound  was  the  mystery  tbat  surrounded  her  destiny  before 
the  war  that  for  months  she  could  have  been  called  maid,  wife,  or 
widow — which  she  was  none  could  tell.  For  months  her  betrothal  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Bavaria  had  delighted  the  Pontifical  Court,  since 
both  were  fervently  Roman  Catholic  and  Luxemburg  had  been 
ravaged  by  Anticlerical  queries.  As  to  what  had  become  of  the  sup- 
posed  Bavarian   consort  inspired   fantastic  rumors.     The  German 
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Emperor  figured  in  one  story  as  the  heavy  villain  of  the  piece.  He 
had  menaced  the  Grand  Ducheaa  with  his  displeasure  unless  she 
espoused  one  of  his  own  sons.  A  secret  marriage,  a  compulsory 
divorce,  a  solemn  hetrothal  and  partings  in  grief  and  tears,  all  had 
their  place  in  stories  of  this  the  most  sentimental  matrimonial  com- 
plication of  the  war.  She  could  not,  as  a.  Catholic,  secure  a  divorce, 
and  a  new  marriage  into  which  she  mi^t  have  entered  would  have 
been  void  from  the  start.  There  were  many  eligible  royal  bridegrooms 
among  German  princes,  many  among  Balkan  princes,  while  in  Russia 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  twenty-sis,  to  say  nothing  of  six 
other  Grand  Dukes  on  the  list,  all  wealthy.  The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Lusemhurg  would  not  have  lacked  suitors  could  they  have  gained 
access  to  her  presence  and  had  she  been  really  marriageable. 

The  Grand  Ducheaa  and  her  five  younger  sisters  were  of  a  much 
more  ancient  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  than  that  to 
which  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  belonged.  She  had  been  received 
with  much  enthusiasm  in  Luzembui^  when,  on  the  attainment  of  her 
legal  majority,  she  headed  a  glittering  procession  to  the  legislative 
palace  and  there  vowed  fidelity  to  the  national  constitution.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  august  Portuguese  mother,  the  Infanta 
Marie  Anne  of  Braganza,  from  whom  the  Grand  Duchess  inherited 
her  piety ;  by  her  sisters,  by  her  venerable  grandmother,  bj'  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  devoted  relatives  always, 
and  hy  the  Prince  Alois  of  Loewenetein,  to  say  nothing  of  a  brilliant 
suite.  Majesty  was  in  every  gesture  with  which  the  Grand  Duchess 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne  and  announced  to  the  brave  as- 
semblage  that  she  bad  assumed  her  proper  rank  among  the  sovereigns 
of  the  world,  ruling  a  nation  free  and  independent. 

A  diplomatist  on  a  mission  in  Lnxemburg  edified  the  Parisian  press 
with  impressions  of  her  spirit  in  what  he  called  her  "captivity." 
Her  trim  young  figure  was  shrouded  in  black  and  her  eyes  showed 
traces  of  weeping.  She  had  given  up  horseback-riding,  but  occasional 
glimpses  obtained  of  her  in  the  park  hy  the  curious  who  passed 
sentries  suggested  that  she  was  in  fairly  good  health  and  able  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air;  but  the  smDea  were  gone  from  her  face.  Her 
own  functionaries  had  been  removed  by  the  German  ofQcers  during 
the  war,  and  their  places  given  to  Prussians,  with  whom  she  would 
hold  no  communications. 

She  had  the  long  oval  face  characteristic  of  the  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Orange  in  the  elder  branch,  and  blushed  with  almost  no 
provocation  at  all.  Her  hair  was  the  fine  silky  sort,  not  over- 
abundant, and  rebellious  to  the  brush.  Her  full  red  lips  mani- 
fested a  wealth  of  temperament.  Her  figure  was  slender  and  girlish, 
with  a  gait  that  revealed  a  proficient  dancer.    In  addition  to  being 
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bom  royal  she  was  bom  "chic."  One  evidence  of  thia  was  the  ease 
with  which  she  had  her  hair  done  without  regard  to  fashion,  the  re* 
suit  being  harmonious  with  her  type.  She  was  of  the  aanffuine  and 
statuesque  type,  conventional  and  Inclined  to  seriousness.  This  made 
her  seem  every  inch  a  queen  along  traditional  lines.  She  exacted 
perfect  deference  from  every  personage  in  her  suite,  both  official  and 
persona],  being  es3>eoially  sensitive  if  ber  independent  sovereignty 
was  not  clearly  apprehended.  "I  am  a  reigning  Queen !"  she  would 
say.  The  faet  tbat  she  was  "chic"  in  aspect  imparted  to  her  de- 
portment on  occafions  of  disputed  etiquette  the  majesty  tbat  she 
asserted.  But  Marie  lost  her  grand  ducal  throne  soon  after  the  war 
— after  she  and  Pershing,  side  by  side,  had  reviewed  the  American 
Army  that  passed  through  Luxemburg  on  its  way  to  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz.  That  was  perhaps  the  last  day  6n  which  she  felt  that  her 
tiny  throne  was  really  hers.'* 


CZAB  NICHOLAS  II,  op  Russia 

When  Nicholas  II  came  to  the  Russian  throne  he  showed  himself 
an  idealist,  and  made  passionate  efforts  for  universal  peace.  Strange 
indeed  was  it  that  he  should  have  lost  his  throne  in  a  revolution,  and 

lost  his  life  ignominiously  at  the  hands  of  his  own  people.  For  a 
time  the  cause  of  peace  had  been  associated  lai^ly  with  his  name. 
An  absolute  monarch  had  been  tbe  champion  of  a  cause  that  was 
dearest  of  all  to  democrats  and  liberals.  He  had  become  tbe  colleague 
of  men  like  Stead  and  Carnegie.  Despite  all  that  seemed  to  militate 
against  him,  many  people  kept  their  faith  in  Nicholas  as  a  man  who 
was  sincere  in  his  peace  endeavors.  The  most  touching  example  was 
perhaps  W.  T.  Stead  who,  with  many  others,  saw  in  the  Czar,  tlie 
granter  of  the  Duma,  a  new  Peter  the  Great,  or  a  Ood-chosen 
monarch,  leading  his  nation  through  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous 
ways  of  national  evolution.  They  held  that  it  had  been  comparatively 
easy  for  Alexander  II  to  give  liberty  to  the  serfs,  but  that  it  needed 
a  determined  and  sincere  man  of  genius  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
which  liberalism  would  lead  to  in  Russia.  But  it  was  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  no  Russian  monarch  previous  to  Nicholas  II  had  ever 
had  to  face  one  hundred  millions  of  peasants  and  working-men 
recently  made  free. 

Nicholas  had  survived  his  indulgence  of  his  passions  for  peace, 
his  unfortunate  war  with  Japan  and  the  wild  revolutionary  era  that 
followed,  but  was   sometimes  almost  laughed  at  behind  his  face. 

■°  Adapted  from  ao  article  by  Alexander  Harver  Id  Current  Opinion,  based 
on  BCtlcleB  Id  the  Journal  de»  DfbaU,  Croix,  lAhre  Parole,  and  Matin  (Pari*), 
The  Timet  (London)  and  tbe  Vo»l»che  Zettung  (Beilin). 
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Moreover,  thousands  of  soldiers  had  to  be  lined  up  on  a  railway- 
track  whenever  he  made  a  journey  to  Petrograd  because  he  did  not 
dare  to  stir  from  his  palace  escept  with  an  army  to  guard  him. 
Before  going  to  the  third  city  of  his  empire,  he  had  first  to  have 
several  thousand  people  arrested  as  suapicioua  characters.  In  many 
parts  of  Russia  he  did  not  dare  show  himself  even  under  such  pre- 
cautions. One  remembered  how  at  Kief  a  Jewish  police  agent  once 
managed  to  get  into  a  theater  and  only  at  the  last  moment  changed 
his  mind  and  shot  Stolypin  instead  of  Nicholas.  Some  revo- 
lutionaries said  the  Czar  did  not  count;  he  was  not  a  commanding 
figure,  and  his  survival  would  help  their  cause  more  than  could  his 
death.  They  meant  that  by  his  folly  he  had  shown  more  clearly  than 
they  could  show  by  propaganda  that  the  day  of  Czars  was  over  and 
that  it  was  better  for  mankind  to  dispense  with  Czars  altogether. 

Nicholas  had  oulHved  an  earlier  accusation  of  insincerity  and  an 
early  nnpopularity.  He  had  given  the  lie  to  much  that  had  been 
said  against  him.  His  character  was  shown  in  a  courageous  attack 
he  made  on  a  corrupt  police  syslem  which  had  sold  itself  in  part  to 
the  revolutionary  party.  The  police  system  in  Russia  was  in  some 
respects  more  powerful  than  the  Czar.  It  could  almost  always  pro- 
cure the  assassination  of  its  persecutors. 

Later  in  his  reign  Nicholas  entered  upon  a  more  peaceful,  but  less 
easy,  problem  of  giving  land  to  peasants,  of  settling  them  on  small 
holdings,  and  finally  by  issuing  his  extraordinary  manifesto  against 
drunkenness  in  1914,  when  several  hundred  thousand  vodka  shops 
were  closed.  He  also  gave  amnesty  to  revolutionary  exiles,  per- 
mitting Maxim  Gorky,  among  others,  to  return  to  Russia  unharmed, 
find  next  came  his  proclamation  extending  a  brother's  hand  toward 
Poland,  and  another  permitting  religious  pilgrimages  to  Russian 
shrines  in  order  to  pray  for  Russia,  and  still  another  for  com- 
plete abolition  by  Imperial  Ukase  of  the  sale  of  vodka,  first  for  a 
month,  then  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  then  by  promise,  for 

When  hostilities  began  in  1914  great  crowds  in  Moscow  and 
Petrograd  carried  his  portrait  while  singing  "God  save  the  Czar," 
and  cheering  with  indescribable  enthusiasm.  After  that  Nicholas  went 
about  his  kingdom  unguarded  and  without  hesitation,  and  to  the 
front  to  become  an  inspiration  to  his  soldiers.  He  visited  Roman 
Catholic  and  Polish  Vilna  where  he  sainted  emblems  of  Catholicism 
and  Polish  nationalism.  That  he  might  appear  in  the  uniform  worn 
in  Rnssia  by  a  common  soldier,  he  asked  that  a  complete  soldiers 
suit  be  sent  to  him,  with  boots,  rifle,  and  full  kit,  and  so  put  off  his 
royal  clothes,  shouldered  kit  and  gun  and  walked  in  them  on  his 
estate  in  Livadia.     He  was  photographed  thus  attired  aod  allowed 
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the  photograph  to  be  reproduced  for  common  sale  and  distribution 
among  soldiers. 

Nicholas  was  a  simple  man.  Inheriting'  the  awful  power  of  his 
ancestors,  and  coming  to  a  tragic  end  in  1917,  he  thus  liked  to  spend 
a  day  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  trenches.  Such  action  resounded 
through  Russia  and  won  hearts  all  over  the  non-German  world.  But 
necessarily  he  remained  to  peasants  something  unearthly,  a  giant,  a 
demigod.  They  were  not  influenced  by  his  democratic  acts,  and 
probably  did  not  understand  them.  Strange  indeed  was  the  fate 
that  overwhelmed  him,  recalling  in  more  ways  than  one  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI  of  France. 

Nicholas  II  was  bom  on  May  18,  1868,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Alexander  III,  on  November  1,  1894.  He  was  married  to  Princess 
Alix  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  November  26,  1894,  the  betrothal  having 
been  announced  by  the  derman  Emperor." 


VITTORIO  EMANUELE  ORLANDO,  Italian  Premier 

The  effect  of  the  Italian  defeat  in  October,  1917,  brought  about 
the  consolidation  of  the  national  spirit  and  the  appointment  of 
Vittorio  Orlando,  an  energetic  representative  of  the  Italian  people, 
as  Premier.  As  a  statesman  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
subtle  in  Italy,  and  during  his  term  of  ofRce  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  earlier  Cabinets,  he  was  the  cause  of  three  crises,  the  last 
of  which  placed  him  in  the  premiership.  Orlando's  career  as  a 
publicist  began  as  a  Sicilian  lawyer  and  as  a  deputy  from  Palermo. 
From  1903  to  1905  he  served  as  Minister  of  Education  and  became 
known  to  Americans  through  negotiations  concerning  the  excava- 
tions at  Hereulaneum.  From  1907  to  1909  he  served  as  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  from  1914  to  1917  was  a  member  of  tbe  War  Cabinet 
under  Salandra.  Perhaps  no  statesman  in  any  country  had  been  as 
bitterly  assailed  as  Orlando,  yet  he  long  survived  criticism.  In  De- 
cember, 1917,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  American  people  welcoming 
them  in  the  fight  against  the  common  foe,  and  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament in  April,  1918,  announced  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  France  was  in  charge  of  Italian  troops. 

As  representative  of  Italy,  he  attended  the  Supreme  War  Council 
at  Versailles,  and  in  an  interview  given  at  that  time  announced  the 
Italian  check  to  the  German  offensive.  He  was  always  enthusiastic  in 
his  praise  of  the  work  of  the  American  Bed  Cross  in  Italy  and  at 
the  adjournment  of  Parliament  eulogized  King  Victor  Emannel  and 
the  Italian  army.  In  Jnne  he  received  congratulations  from  Lloyd 
I   The  Homing   Post 
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George  on  the  eaccees  of  the  Italian  Fiave  drive,  and  told  the  Italian 
Lower  Chamber  that  the  battle  was  won.  He  was  among  those  who 
refused  to  consider  the  Austrian  peace  terms,  which  caused  the  Eub~ 
Ject  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  a  few  days 
later  announced  to  the  Italian  people  the  news  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Austrians  across  the  Piave. 

He  was  a  stern  advocate  of  the  strict  jmlicy  of  arrest  and  intern- 
ment of  enemy  aliens,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  welcome  the 
Czecho-Slavs  unit  on  the  Italian 
front,  and  to  congratulate  it  for  the 
valor  it  displayed.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  he  attended  a  plenary 
peace  conference  in  London,  and  a, 
few  days  later  conferred  with  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  Paris  over  the  Ital- 
ian peace  claims.  He  was  appointed 
member  of  the  commission  to  draft 
the  complete  plan  for  the  League  of 
Nations  in  January,  1919,  having 
indorsed  this  plan  as  set  forth  by 
President  Wilson  at  the  plenary 
session  where  he  spoke  on  the 
League  of  Nations'  constitution.  He 
was  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
article  for  the  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion, but  subsequently  cabled  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  the  Italian  people 
acclaimed  the  League  of  Nations. 
n  March  he  stated  that  Italy  had  agreed 
conjunction  with  Italian  and  Jugo-Slav 
claims  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Before  the  peace  treaty 
was  signed,  however,  his  position  became  insecure  and  he  resigned 
bis  office.  Orlando  had  been  a  leading  figure  in  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, ranking  nest  after  Cl^menceau,  President  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
Qeorge,  who  with  Orlando  made  up  what  was  called  the  "big  four." 
Italian  discontent  over  the  proposed  giving  of  Fiume  to  the  Jugo- 
slavs then  undermined  his  former  great  popularity.^' 
"Compiled  from  an  article  In  tbe  New  Tork  Ttmei. 


Before  the  Italian  Chamber  ii 
to  a  policy  of  compromise  ii 
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KING  PETER  OP  SERBIA 

King  Peter  was  tbe  Eecond  man  in  this  war  to  become  a  "king 

■without  a  country."  Serbia  was  as  clean  swept  as  Belgium  was, 
altho  the  sweeping  took  place  more  than  a  year  later.  Peter  at  that 
time  was  seventy-one  years  old  and  physically  infirm.  As  men  read 
of  his  wanderings  about  his  doomed  country,  of  his  flight  from  it, 
followed  by  a  nation  of  fugitives,  his  condition  attained  something 
of  a  Lear-like  majesty.  He  said  he  was  no  longer  a  king,  he  was 
"only  a  soldier,"  but  it  was  as  an  indomitable  soldier  and  an  inspired 
figure  that  be  still  ruled  Serbia,  All  through  his  career,  from  gaining 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  the  Foreign  Legion  against  the 
Prussians  in  1871,  through' service  in  the  Bosnian  outbreak  against 
Turkey,  down  to  the  World  War,  the  soldier  predominated  in  Peter. 

When  late  in  December,  1914.  a  second  Austrian  invasion  swept 
over  his  country,  an  old  man  might  have  been  seen  with  a  remnant 
of  the  Serbian  army  hobbling  along  on  a  stick.  It  was  Peter 
Karageorgevitch,  who  five  months  before  had  surrendered  his  throne 
to  a  Regent,  because  he  was  himself  too  old  and  infirm  to  discbarge 
royal  duties,  even  in  time  of  peace.  Bnt  now,  after  making  an 
■electrifying  speech,  he  had  dropt  his  stick,  caught  up  a  rifle,  and 
fired  at  the  advancing  Austrians,  after  which  his  troops  fired  also  and 
with  enthusiasm  until  twelve  days  later  there  was  no  Austrian  left 
on  Serbian  soil,  and  Peter  entered  his  recaptured  capital  at  the  bead 
of  his  army. 

With  the  aid  of  Germans  and  Bulgarians,  Austria  nearly  a  year 
later  made  a  third  invasion  of  Serbia  when  the  three  powers  con- 
quered the  little  country.  Peter,  in  tViis  invasion,  fought  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  prii-ate  soldier,  and  so  feeble  was  he  at  times  that  he  had 
io  be  supported  on  his  horse  by  two  men  alongside  him.  But  be  was 
still  able  to  inspire  troops  with  fiery  speeches  and  a  dauntless 
eourage.  The  end  of  the  struggle  soon  came  with  his  army  dispersed 
and  his  enemies  storming  across  Serbian  soil  to  Montenegro.  With 
Lis  army  the  old  man  fled  across  the  mountains  and  finally  across 
the  sea.  He  was  still  King  of  Serbia,  but  there  was  no  Serbia  to  be 
king  of.  He  found  his  way  to  Greece,  sad  but  ever  dauntless,  still 
-wearing  his  gray-brown  Serbian  uniform  with  bine  cavalry  collar, 
cavalry  breeches,  and  a  general's  red  stripe.  Aided  by  a  cane  he 
eould  walk  with  something  of  jauntiness  in  his  figure.  Peter  had  "an 
eagle  face,  with  hooked  nose,  a  bristling  white  mustache  and  white 
imperial,  short  dipt  iron-gray  hair,  and  brown,  almost  unseeing 
eyes."  Peasants,  when  be  passed,  reverently  bared  their  heads,  which 
both  pleased  and  saddened  him.    "They  have  great  hearts,  sir,  these 
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people,"  he  would  say.    "They  are  like  the  people  ol  AmericBi — plain 
people,  as  I,  too,  am  a  plain  man."  "^ 


RAYMOND  PPINCARfi,  President  op  the  French  Repcblic 

Raymond  Poincar6  was  called  a  etrong  man  and  all  Europe 
was  pleased  with  his  election  as  President  of  France  not  lot^  be- 
fore the  war  began.  His  general  aims  were  to  discourage  Cabinet 
disruptions,  fifty-two  of  which  had  taken  place  in  forty-eig'ht  years. 
He  had  been  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  M.  Dupuy's  first 
Cabinet,  and  was  so  much  of  a  scholar  and  so  charming-  a  speaker 
that  his  Government  had  often  asked  him  to  deliver  ceremonial  ora- 
tions. These  were  sure  to  contain  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  a  de- 
lightful delicacy  of  touch  that  would  chann  an  audience,  Poinearfi 
was  a  sturdily  built  man,  a  little  over  middle  height,  with  closely  cut 
beard  and  eyes  that  scrutinized  even  a  stranger  with  interest.  When 
the  war  began  he  had  to  talk  to  Europe,  and  even  Asia  and  America, 
instead  of  delivering  panegyrics  at  monuments  to  dead  celebrities. 
He  had  done  well  in  a  democracy  where  to  raise  one's  head  above  tbe 
shoulders  of  a  dead  level  was  often  to  invite  the  hurling  of  half  a 
brick.  Altho  well-known  in  France  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  had  entered  upon  a  lai^er  fame  a  short  tim?  before  the  war, 

M.  PoincarS  was  born  in  1860.  His  father  was  an  inspector  of 
roads  and  bridges — a  modest  civil  appointment— but  he  was  able  to 
send  Raymond  to  a  public  school  from  which  he  passed  to  the  Col- 
lege at  Nancy.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1880,  and  two  years 
later  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Laws,  Making  a  specialty  of 
pleading  in  commercial  affairs,  he  was  doing  well  in  the  courts  when 
his  aspirations  turned  to  politics,  and  he  joined  the  staff  of  political 
writers,  first  on  Xe  Voltaire,  and  afterward  on  La  R^publigue 
Frangaise.  In  1886  he  became  principal  clerk  at  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  The  following  year  saw  him  elected  deputy  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven,  which  made  him  the  "baby"  of  the  Chamber. 
He  proved  himself  a  hard  worker,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of 
several  important  commissions.  Not  until  he  had  made  a  forceful 
declaration  on  the  Morocco  Treaty  had  he  secured  a  reputation  which, 
with  ability  to  back  it  up,  secured  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

His  election  was  regarded  as  the  choice  not  only  of  the  College  of 
Electors,  made  up  of  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber,  and  known  as  the 
National  Assembly,  an  old  revolutionary  title,  but  the  choice  of  the   - 
whole  people.     It  was  soon  predicted  that  he  would  become  the 
greatest  President  since  Qambetta.    His  versatility  as  an  author  and 
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art  connoisseur  placed  him  high  in  the  eateem  of  hia  countrymen. 
His  clear-sightedness  was  only  equalled  by  the  fearless  enei^  with 
which  he  carried  out  his  views.  His  devotion  to  the  public  service 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  abandoned  a  lucrative  practise 
at  the  bar  for  pnbiic  life.  It  was  with  cordial  approbation  that  the 
press  generally  received  his  acceptance  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
Bepublic.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  election  was 
the  fact  that  the  only  two  candidates  who  did  not  retire  in  the  course 
of  the  ballotings — M.  Poincare  and  M.  Ribot — were  on  the  same  side 
in  polities;  both  were  Republicans,  that  is,  Conservatives,  as  regards 
the  form  of  the  French  government,  or  what  Gambetta  had  repre- 
sented. They  were  neither  Socialist-Radical  nor  Radical -Socialist, 
So  well  did  their  ideas  agree  that  before  the.  election  they  met  and 
exchanged  political  views  with  the  utmost  accord.  Such  were  Poin- 
car6's  intellectual  gifts  that  he  had  already  become  one  of  the  "Im- 
mortals" at  the  French  Academy. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  King  of  E-ngland  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  rules  but  does  not 
reign,  and  that  a  French  President  neither  rules  nor  reigns.  The 
interest  generally  taken  in  the  election  when  Poincarfi  was  chosen 
President  showed  that  the  French  were  not  content  with  that  kind  of 
President,  and  that  through  representatives  in  the  National  Assembly, 
they  had  put  at  the  head  of  the  State  a  strong  man  able  to  employ 
the  great  prerogatives  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  Poincar^,  as 
President  of  the  Council,  was  called  "the  strongest  Prime  Minister 
in  Europe/'  and  such  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Paris  press.  "It  seems,"  said  the  Matin,  "that  democracy,  if  often 
forgetful,  has  now  found  its  memory."  Calmette,  the  editor  of  the 
Figaro,  who  was  killed  by  Madame  Caillaui  becaiise  of  his  criticism 
of  her  husband,  exclaimed  in  glowing  terms  of  eulogy  that  "another 
era  will  begin  with  him.  Ha  will  preside  over  the  difficult  destinies 
of  OUT  country  with  an  authority  and  experience  which  none  save 
Ribot  could  have  equalled."  Calmette  especially  emphasized  the  view 
that  the  foreign  and  colonial  policy  of  France  would  now  keep 
"the  high  standard  of  success  of  which  patriotic  Frenchmen  have 
felt  so  proud,"  All  this  was  said  before  the  war.  That  Poincare 
justified  the  prophets  all  through  the  war  and  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, none  would  afterward  have  questioned.  Americans  found 
in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  an  example  of  that 
finished  ceremonial  discourse  for  which  he  had  been  famous  in 
France  long  before  he  was  made  President.'* 

»  Adapted  from  no  artlrl?  by  Ernest  W.  Lmlth  Id  Tbe  Dollji  A'ewi  (London) 
and  one  In  Tke  Literary  Diue»t, 
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ANTONIO  SALANDEA,  Pbimb  Minister,  and  BAEON 
SONNINO,  FoREioN  M1NI8TEB,  OF  Italy 

Salaadra,  the  man  wbo  had  to  act,  and  Sonnino,  the  man  who  thought 
— thus  did  the  newapapera  of  Continental  Euxope  explain  the  political 
leaders  who  in  1915,  emerging  from  the  wreck  of  Giolitti's  cabinet 
and  his  career,  took  Italy  into  the  war.  Not  ao  many  monthg  before 
Gioiitti  had  seemed  unassailable  in  his  post  as  Prime  Minister,  sup- 
ported as  he  was  by  the  great  majority  evoked  from  an  election  in 
the  previous  autumn.  It  had  been  the  practise  of  the  Piedmont 
statesmen  to  find  relaxation  every  three  years  from  ofBee  by  a 
voluntary  retirement,  while,  as  the  London  Morning  Post  explained, 
"a  caretaker  looked  after  the  afEairs  of  the  nation  until  such  time 
as  it  might  please  the  master  to  order  his  faithful  majority  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  return  to  the  Palazzo  Braschi."  Accordingly, 
after  having  obtained  confirmation  of  his  Libyan  policy  by  a  tre- 
mendous vote  of  confidence,  he  made  the  defection  of  a  handful  of 
radicals  anxious  for  democratic  legislation  an  excuse  for  resigning, 
at  the  same  time  seeming  certain  that  he  eould  come  back.  As  Baron 
Sonnino  refused  to  form  a  cabinet  in  the  face  of  the  almost  un- 
broken Giolittian  majority,  Signor  Salandra,  a  former  lieutenant  of 
the  Baron's — the  latter  being  leader  of  the  constitutional  opposition 
— had  accepted  the  post  of  Premier  in  March,  1914.  For  thirteen 
year^  and  a  month  the  Italian  kingdom  had  been  ruled  by  Gioiitti. 
Yet  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  as  the  London  Times  actually  did  say, 
that  outside  of  his  own  country  his  personality  was  almost  unknown, 

Salandra  was  called  by  the  Secolo  of  Eome  the  most  plausible,  as 
well  as  the  most  persuasive,  talker  in  Italy,  while  to  Sonnino  it  re- 
ferred as  the  austerely  reticent  financier,  the  grim  economist. 
Salandra  said  things,  Sonnino  thought  them  out.  Salandra  wielded  a 
pen,  having  for  years  held  responsible  posts  on  important  organs  of 
Italian  opinion.  Sonnino  studied  facts  and  figures,  digested  statistics, 
framed  his  ideas  elliptically,  and  was  an  expert  on  themes  so  dry 
and  recondite  in  themselves,  like  the  tax  rate,  for  instance,  that  one 
had  to  be  a  specialist  to  appreciate  him.  Salandra  gave  himself 
freely  with  that  exquisite  courtesy  which  belongs  to  the  well-bred 
Italian.  Sonnino  was  reserved,  unsmiling,  hard  to  know.  Salandra 
was  afire  with  enthusiasm,  but  Sonnino — ^wbose  Utopia  was  a  land 
wherein  everybody's  expenditure  and  income  exactly  balanced — was 
an  effective  extinguisher  of  ardors,  zeals,  and  crnsades. 

Baron  Sonnino — ^who  had  become  foreign  minister  when  San 
Giuliano  died — was  affirmed  in  the  Paris  Temps  to  be  a  complete 
stranger  t«  the  petty  aria  of  the  corridor  or  of  the  "pharmacy,"  as 
Roman  slang  denominated  the  corridor  as  contrasted  with  the  actual 
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chambers  of  debate  wherein  majorities  were  made  or  marred.  Hia 
yery  high  principles,  added  the  London  Post,  long  his  admirer,  in- 
volved a  lack  of  flexihilit;;  he  could  not  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
especially  if  those  men  were  deputies  or  influential  constituents, 
"grand  electors,"  as  the  Italians  say.  When  in  office — and  Sonnino 
had  held  all  manner  of  posts,  including  that  of  Premier,  the  latter 
briefly — Sonnino  once  refused  a  place  to  a  man  who  was  recommendeii 
by  his  mother  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of  favoritism. 
Hia  non-Italian  blood — his  father  was  an  Italian  Jew  and  his  mother 
of  Scottish  origin — might  account  for  the  fact  that  he  was  no  orator. 
His  speeches,  which  he  had  the  disconcerting  habit  of  reading  from 
a  manuscript,  were  admirable  as  specimens  of  form  and  log^c,  but 
they  sent  younger  deputies  out  into  the  corridor  while  the  more 
elderly  went  unabashedly  to  sleep.  On  such  occasions  the  Foreign 
Minister  would,  look  unexpectedly  up  and  coldly  ask  that  the 
slumherers  be  aroused  by  the  proper  officer.  Now  and  then  he  had 
serge ants-at-arms  posted  at  doors  to  prevent  the  egress  of  deputies 
while  he  was  speaking,  "I  propose,"  he  once  said  severely  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  chamber,  "to  put  a  little  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  revenue  into  your  heads,  whether  you  feel  interested  or  not." 

Everybody  had  the  profoundest  respect  for  Sidney  Sonnino  and 
even  the  strongest  Giolittian  organ,  like  the  Tribuna,  esprest  satis^ 
faction  that  so  British  a  type  should  have  had  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessful a  career  in  Italian  politics.  Nevertheless  there  was  general 
regret  that  so  strong  a  character  should  be  such  a  slave  of  facts, 
to  which  he  was  addicted,  said  the  Stampa,  "like  a  mandarin  to 
opium."  He  inspired  no  personal  animosity  at  all,  a  rare  thing  in 
Rome,  and  except  at  the  time  when,  outside  the  Cabinet,  he  sup- 
ported  the  second  reactionary  ministry  of  General  Pellous,  the  mass 
of  Italians  trusted  him  absolutely.  He  bad  no  propensity  to  in- 
trigue, no  talent  for  what  the  Romans  call  combinations.  His  iron- 
gray  hair,  large,  mild,  steel-blue  eyes  and  rounded  build  rendered 
him,  in  the  plain  cutaway  coat  he  affected,  genial  in  aspect.  He 
had  a  remarkably  good  voice,  as  the  Tribuna  observed,  for  such  a 
remarkably  bad  speaker.  Despite  his  intimate  connection  with  na- 
tional projects  of  finance,  he  remained  a  poor  man.  To  Sonnino 
credit  was  due,  as  finance  minister  in  the  last  century,  for  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  country's  stability  from  the  revenue  stand- 
point. He  inaugurated  the  era  of  budget  surpluses.  He  lived 
abstemiously  himself.  When  not  in  Rome  he  vegetated  in  a  villa  not 
far  from  Florence,  listened  to  Verdi's  music  and  studied  statistics. 
Grand  opera  and  tables  of  figures  engrossed  him.  Social  problems, 
such  as  the  condition  of  southern  Italy  and  old-age  pensions,  formed 
the  themes  of  bis  occasional  contributions  to  contemporary  literature. 
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Not  that  he  waa  without  esperience  in  diplomacy,  for  he  spent  some 
years  as  secretary  of  Italiau  legations  at  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Paris, 

Salandra  was  in  one  respect,  said  a  journalist  who  knew  him  well 
— the  Roman  eorreapondent  of  the  London  Post — unique  among 
Italian  Prime  Ministers;  he  alone  of  the  unified  kingdom's  twenty 
lieads  of  past  ministries  was  a  native  of  the  continental  south.  "There 
has  heen  until  lately  a  Piedmontese  prejudice  that  only  Piedmontese, 
or  at  least  northerners,  should  hold  the  first  place  in  Italian  polities." 
Cavour  and  Signer  Giolitti — "who,  tho  not  a  Cavour,  lived  at  a 
place  of  that  name" — were  born  in  Piedmont.  It  was  not  until  1887 
that  the  insular  south  had  its  first  Premier  in  the  Sicilian  Crispi,  an 
example  followed  in  1891  by  the  Sicilian  Marchese  Di  Rudini;  but 
not  until  1914  did  the  continental  south  see  one  of  her  sons  at  the 
head  of  a  ministry  in  the  person  of  the  Apulian  Salandra.  Like  the 
poet  Horace,  adds  this  authority,  Salandra  hailed  from  the  land  of 
plains  and  noble  chnrches.  There  ran  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
those  strong-armed  Norman  adventurers  who  captured  the  last 
Byzantine  possession  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  Salandra,  altho 
bold  like  the  Norman,  was  cool  and  without  hautem-.  He  was  born 
at  Troja,  "the  hottest  town  in  Italy,"  six  years  after  the  birth  of 
Sonnino  in  Florence,  He  was  bald,  with  "win^"  of  hair  on  each 
tdde  of  his  head  turned  gray,  but  he  was  an  Italian  of  the  emotional 
type,  ready  in  gestnre  without  going  to  the  length  of  mere  gesticula- 
tion. He  looked  the  bean,  just  as  Sonnino  looked  the  "grave  and 
reverend  eignor."  His  waa  the  romantic  attitnde  to  life,  just  aa 
Sonnino  shrank  from  adventure.  As  a  student  Salandra  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Francesco  de  Sanctis  and  had  lectured  first  in  the  University 
of  Naples  and  then  in  that  of  Rome,  his  subject  being  the  law.  He 
revealed  very  early  bis  rare  aptitude  for  handling  his  native  tongue 
poetically,  musically,  without  rioting  in  an  excess  of  metaphor  and 
declamatioD. 

On  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Salandra  bad  to  sever  his  ooisneetioa 
with  the  Giomale  d'ltalia,  the  "leaders"  in  which  often  reflected  his 
shining  gifts  as  a  master  of  Italian  prose  and  his  insight  into  the 
subtler  phases  of  finance.  Salandra  loved  to  handle  topics  like  a 
tariff  schedule  from  the  intimate  point  of  view,  bringing  out  tie 
number  of  new  hats  a  young  woman  could  buy  in  the  spring  if  one 
rate  prevailed,  and  what  canes  a  man  must  deny  himself  should  the 
exigencies  of  revenue  extinguish  a  favored  class  of  importers.  He 
discovered  aU  sorts  of  victims  of  nnjust  fiscal  measures,  from  the 
young  lady  in  overtaxed  flounces  to  the  disconsolate  widower  whose 
mourning  made  a  mockery  of  the  dead  by  turning  brown  through 
the  use  of  eubstitute  dyes.     Everywhere  and  always  he  manifested 
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this  poetizing  tendency,  etud  the  Tribuna,  this  fondness  for  ahadows 
by  moonlight,  this  aversion  to  the  broad  light  of  day. 

The  world  found  Salandra,  in  1914,  declaring  first  for  nentrality 
and  then  proclaiming,  as  be  put  it,  a  "sacred  egoism."  Id  the  end  the 
fortbrightness  of  Sonnino  prevailed  and  Giolitti  was  left  discredited 
in  his  private  library,  musing'  over  his  favorite  dramatic  authors. 
The  authors  loved  by  Salandra  were  dramatic,  too,  and  he  read  much 
poetry,  besides  assisting  bis  wife.  Donna  Uaria  Salandra,  in  prom- 
inent philanthropies.  She  and  he  were  conBpicuous  in  relief  work 
when  the  earthquake  ravaged  Calabria  and  both  rejoiced  in  the  fact 
that  their  sons  were  old  enough  to  go  to  the  front.  Sonnino  was  re- 
gpcmsible  for  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the  struggle,  according  to  Roman 
newspapers,  for  Salandra,  unless  impelled  by  a  stronger  will,  would 
still  have  been  hesitating,  still  poetizing,  still  making  fine  phrases 
and  perfect  gestures.  On  an  eventful  day  long  afterward  Salandra 
lost  bis  majority,  and  Orlando  came  to  the  helm.  But  Sonnino  re- 
mained."* 

GENERAL  JAN  CHRISTIAAN  SMUTS,  MmisTER  op  Defense 
IN  THE  Union  op  South  Africa 

Bom  in  1S70,  the  son  of  J.  A.  Smuts,  educated  at  Victoria  Col- 
lege, Stellenbosch,  General  Smuts  began  public  life  as  a  lawyer.  He 
practised  at  the  Cape  Town  bar  at  Johannesburg  in  1896,  was 
State  Attorney  of  the  South  African  Republic  in  1898,  and  served 
during  the  Boer  War,  being  given  supreme  command  of  the  Re- 
publican fojces  in  Cape  Colony  in  1901.  In  1907  General  Smuts 
was  elected  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal,  and  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
British  East  African  expedition  against  the  Germans,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  complete  success  during  1916-1917,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  serve  on  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  as  special  South 
African  representative,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 


ELEUTHERIOS  VEKIZELOS,  Premieb  op  Greece 

An  astonishing  national  revival  had  taken  place  in  Greece  between 
1909  and  1912.  Observers  agreed  that  Venizelos  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  it,  all  of  which  and  much  more  was  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  him.     The  Turkish  war  of  1897  bad  apparently 

»  Prom  an  article  by  Alexander  Harvey  In  Current  Opinion,  based  on  acticlea 
Id  The  Morning  Poet  and  Tbe  Time*   (London),  the  Tempi  (Paris),  Tribuna 
and  tbe  OiornaU  d'llalia  (Kome). 
"Compiled  from  "Who's  Who,  1918-1919"  (London). 
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done  nothing  eonipletely  to  louse  the  Greek  nation.  Meaningless 
squabbles  by  corrupt  politicians  had  grown  fieiee,  party  life  more 
and  more  a  sordid  struggle  for  place,  until  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  honeycombed  with  corruption,  the  army  degenerat- 
ing, if  not  disinte^ating.  The  foreign  policy  was  conducted  with,  a 
combination  of  bombast  and  inaptitude  which  had  drawn  from 
Turkey  a  stinging  rebuff  to  which  Hellas  had  to  bow.  Popular 
fury  over  this  humiliation  led  to  an  uprising  in  the  army  which, 
nnder  the  title  of  the  "Military  League,"  ousted  the  Government  and 
took  control. 

To  the  Western  world  an  army  revolt  meant  jingo  militarism,  and 
the  gloomiest  prophecies  prevailed.  Greece  was  likened  to  a  Central 
American  republic  and  mourned  as  past  redemption.  Hellas  was 
facing  the  supreme  crisis  of  her  destiny,  in  such  an  inextricably 
tangle  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  sword  alone  could  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  The  I'emedy  was  an  heroic  one,  which  would  either  kill  or  cure, 
and  would  certainly  kill  if  the  cure  were  long  delayed.  Fortunately 
the  head  of  the  Military  League  was  the  man  for  the  hour.  This  was 
Yenizelos,  bom  on  the  island  of  Crete,  in  1864,  of  an  ancient  family, 
which  according  to  rumor,  came  from  the  medieval  Dukes  of  Athens, 
but  reaUy  came  from  Sparta.  Equipped  with  a  good  education  gained 
in  Greece  and  Switzerland,  Yenizelos  plunged  into  the  maelstrom 
of  Cretan  politics  and  became  recognized  a^  the  strong  man  of  the 
island  both  in  peace  and  war.  It  was  with  a  high  reputation  that 
he  arrived  in  Athens  toward  the  close  of  1909  after  being  invited, 
not  only  by  the  Military  League,  but  by  the  veteran  politician 
Dragoumis,  the  least  compromised  figure  in  Greek  parliamentary  life 
at  that  time.    ^ 

Most  significant  was  the  hold  soon  acquired  by  Yenizelos  over  the 
Greek  people.  Athenians  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  iron 
will  unshaken  by  the  shoutings  of  mobs.  He  told  them  the  truth, 
told  it  in  fewest  possible  words  and  frequently  with  unpalatahility. 
They  had  their  choice  of  bowing  to  his  decisions  or  getting  rid  of  him. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  all  that  Young  Greece  had  longed  to  be. 
Cretan  deputies,  Yenizelos'  own  folk,  tried  by  actual  force  to  make 
their  way  into  the  National  Assembly,  It  had  been  the  dream  of 
every  Hellene,  notably  of  Yenizelos  himself,  that  Cretans  ahool^ 
sit  there.  But  at  the  moment  it  meant  a  Turkish  war  and  defiance 
of  the  will  of  Europe.  Yenizelos,  therefore,  drew  up  a  cordon  of 
troops  about  the  House,  repnlsed  the  Cretans  and  deported  them, 
and  Athens  applauded  him.  For  nearly  three  years  thereafter 
Greece  dropt  out  of  sight,  the  great  world  engrossed  in  international 
crises  and  local  turmoils. 

Li  the  autumn  of  1912  the  Balkan  tempest  broke.    That  Bulgaria 
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would  do  well  everybody  agreed,  but  concerning  Greece  many  had 
serious  doubts.  A  few  weeks  later  forebodings  were  dispelled.  Three 
short  years  of  Venizeloa  had  resulted  in  a  new  Greece.  French  and 
Ei^liah  experts  had  done  their  work  there  well,  Hellenic  forces 
had  been  transformed  alike  in  spirit  and  performance.  In  both 
Balkan  wars  tlie  Greek  armies  showed  workmanlike  efficiency  and 
reaped  successes.  Astonished  at  these  events,  the  world  asked  an 
ezplanatiffiiit  ami  wh«iiGmece>answered,'"Yenizdos,"  all  eyes  were 
turned  on  this  new  man.  At  the  London  Conference  of  1913  his  dip- 
lomatic insight  won  golden  opinions  from  all  observers,  while,  at  the 
Bucharest  Conference  at  the  dose  of  the  Second  Balkan  War,  he 
displayed  a  statesmanlike  moderation  which,  if  acted  upon,  might 
have  resulted  in  better  Oreco-Buljrarian  relations.  During  the  Oreeo- 
Turkish  crisis  which  threatened  the  Near  East  with  a  fresh  conflagra- 
tion during  the  early  part  of  1914,  Venizelos  showed  a  happy  com- 
bination of  tact  and  firmness  which  ended  by  averting  a  clash. 
Scarcely  bad  this  storm-cloud  been  dissipated  than  the  tempest  of 
the  World  War  broke  over  Europe  and  presently  spread  to  the  Near 
East,  with  Turkey's  entrance  into  the  stru^ie  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1914.  Problems  which  Venizeloa  had  fonifly  believed  to 
have  been  adjusted  rose  quivering  again  for  solution.  The  little 
Balkan  peoples,  eithauated  as  they  were  by  their  recent  conflicts,  saw 
their  destinies  flung  into  this  new  and  far  greater  boiling  caldron. 

A  great  An^lo-French  fleet,  the  mightiest  armada  of  modem  times, 
attacked  the  Dardanelles,  which  was  touching  the  very  heart  of  the 
Eastern  question.  If  the  Straits  were  forced  and  Constantinople  should 
fall,  the  whole  vast  Ottoman  heritage  would  lie  at  the  feet  of  the 
Allies,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  good  will  and  pl^aata^.  Things 
looked  well  for  the  Allies  during  those  February  days,  when  the 
Dardanelles  forts  seemed  to  cmmble  beneath  dreadnon^t  shells, 
with  Russia's  hosts  breasting  the  Carpathian  crests  and  looking  down 
npon  the  plains  of  Hungary.  However  menacing  Russia  might  be 
to  a  realization  of  Hellenic  aspirations,  fear  of  the  Muscovite  and 
anxiety  over  Constantinople  were  in  most  Greek  hearts  counteracted 
by  sympatliy  from  the  other  Allied  Powers.  To  France  and  Great 
Britain  Greece  waa  bound  by  many  ties  of  sympathy  and  gratitude. 
These  two  nations  had  been  the  prime  architects  of  Greek  national 
existence  and  had  always  shown  themselves  her  friends.  Germany 
bad  proved  herself  well  disposed  to  Greece,  bnt  Austria  had  long 
coveted  as  the  goal  of  her  eastern  "Drang,"  Saloniki,  which  was  the 
apple  of  a  Greek's  ^e,  while  Turkey,  their  hereditary  foe,  menaced 
Hellenism  all  through  Asia  Minor.  Bulgaria,  burning  for  revenge 
since  the  Balkan  wars,  and  inconsolable  over  loss  of  Macedonia,  stood 
in  close  relations  to  the  Teutonic  Powers  and  to  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
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A3  February  went  by,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  Allied 
armada  could  not  batter  a  way  through  the  Dardanelles;  that  an 
army  was  needed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  dreadnong-hts  and 
to  consolidate  their  gains.  Allied  troops,  however,  were  none  too 
plenty  in  the  Levant  and  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  battleEelds  of 
western  Europe.  Accordingly,  Allied  diplomacy  cast  about  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  bringing  new  recruits  to  their  banner.  Greece  seemed 
the  most  likely  possibility.  Next  door  to  the  scene  of  action,  bitterly 
hostile  to  Turkey  and  well  disposed  toward  England  and  France,  her 
sympatbies  were  primed  by  self-interest.  The  whole  ^gean  shore  of 
Asia  Minor  was  thickly  peopled  by  Greeks  eager  to  follow  their 
island  neighbors  into  union  with  the  Hellenic  Kingdom.  Such  was 
the  bait  held  out  to  Greece  by  Allied  diplomacy,  and  Venizeloa 
promptly  accepted  it  on  principle,  offering  Greek  arznies  for  the 
Dardanelles  campaign,  in  return  for  an  Allied  promise  of  a  broad 
slice  of  Asia  Minor  stretching  from  a  point  just  south  of  the  Dar- 
danelles athwart  Asia  Minor  to  the  southern  coast  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  area  would  have  doubled  the  size  of  the  existing  King- 
dom of  Greece.  Under  good  government  it  could  ultimately  support 
several  million  inhabitant. 

The  prospect  for  Greek  patriots  was  intoxicating,  but  open  to 
two  serious  objections.  The  first  was  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria.  As 
a  result  of  the  Second  Balkan  War,  Greece  and  Serbia  had  seized 
Macedonia  and  divided  it  between  them,  and  Macedonia  was  to  Bul- 
garia the  sum  of  all  her  hopes.  For  it  she  fought  in  the  Balkan 
Wars.  Deprived  of  it  she  nursed  an  unappeasable  grief.  Venizeloa 
approached  Bulgaria  and  was  informed  that  Bulgaria  would  remain 
neutral  if  Serbia  would  cede  most  of  her  Macedonian  conquests  and 
Greece  certain  rich  jEgean  coast  districts,  Kavala,  Drama,  and 
Serrea,  which  atretehed  eastward  and  cut  off  the  Bulgarian  hinterland 
from  the  sea.  This  was  a  price  far  above  what  Greece  was  willing 
to  pay,  and  Venizelos  attempted  a  compromise,  but  Bulgaria  abso- 
lutely refused  to  consider  his  terms.  Greece  itself  pronounced  em- 
phatically against  any  Macedonian  cessions  to  Bulgaria.  Faced 
later  by  sharp  differences  of  opinion  as  to  Asia  Minor,  King  Con- 
stfuitine  summoned  a  Royal  Council,  and  the  council  decided  against 
Yenizelos,  who  thereupon  resigned.  Events  in  Greece  under 
Yenizelos  from  this  time  forward  have  been  already  set  forth  in 
Yolume  YIII  of  this  work  in  chapters  on  Greece  and  the  Balkan 
States  in  the  World  War. 

An  En^irfi  correspondent  in  Greece  said  Venizeloa  looked  more 
like  an  Italian  of  Piedmont  than  a  Greek  islander.  In  fact,  many 
foreign  jonmaliats  doubted  his  Greek  descent.  Hia  blue  eyes,  his 
surprizing  coolneea,  his  absolute  self-control,  his  ability  to  overcome 
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and  conceal  emotions,  bis  extraordinary  will-power,  his  stedfast- 
Qess  of  purpose,  and  his  unswerving  adherence  to  the  object  attained, 
were  not  generally  ebaraet eristic  of  the  Greeks  of  to-day,  and  yet 
Venizefos  was  a  genuine  Greek,  His  ancestors  were  living  in  Hellas 
when  the  Venetian  Admiral  Francesco  Morosini  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed the  Parthenon  (about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century). 
The  name  was  originally  Byzantine.  The  family  had  gone  to  Pylos, 
on  the  fertile  western  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  been  com- 
pensated by  the  Venetian  Republic  with  a  generous  gift  of  land  for 
the  part  they  took  ia  the  efforts  of  Athens  to  cooperate  against  the 
Turks,  From  Pylos  they  moved  to  Crevatas,  near  Sparta,  and  then 
to  the  island  of  Crete,  whence  Venizelos  in  1910  was  invited  by  the 
Military  League  to  assume  the  leadership  in  the  revolution.  Venizelos 
had  himself  in  Crete  taken  an  active  part  in  nprisings  against  the 
Turk.  He  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  his  optimism  as  boundless  as 
was  his  ability  to  transform  dreams  into  realities.  His  hopes  and 
his  dreams  were,  however,  interwoven  with  pure  calculation.  He 
was  a  kind  of  prophet  and  never  had  believed  e.  Balkan  confederacy 
was  a  hopeless  impossibility/' 

RENfi  VrVIANI,  Premier  op  Fhancb 

In  America  it  is  sometimes  as  difRcuIt  to  dislodge  a  Cabinet  ofBcer 
as  it  is  in  France  to  retain  one.  The  French  form  of  government 
makes  the  Cabinet,  as  to  its  members,  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
olTIcial  acts  performed  by  the  President  of  Frajice.  This  for  a  new 
Premier  makes  the  problems  of  forming  a  Cabinet  and  getting  a 
Parliament  to  indorse  it,  a  task  sufBcient  to  daunt  many  aspirants  for 
that  great  political  honor.  Een6  Viviani  for  a  second  time  had  the 
task,  bis  first  having  been  a  failure;  but  his  successor's  Cabinet  soon 
failed,  and  Viviani  took  up  the  task.  Parliament  then  approved 
his  selection  by  a  generous  majority  vote,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  list  was  practically  identical  with  a  list  M.  Ribot  had  juat  before 
submitted.  The  personality  of  Viviani,  rather  than  the  men 
whom  he  chose,  brought  him  success  where  others  had  failed.  What 
that  personality  was  America  had  an  opportunity  to  learn,  in  1917, 
when  Viviani  came  to  this  country  with  JofCre.  A  fine  thing  it  was 
seen  to  be. 

When  the  war  began  Viviani  was  Premier,  and  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  or  about  the  age  of  most  active  leaders  in  French  politics.  He 
was  bom  in  Algiers,  where  a  new  France  of  mixed  race  had  spnuig 
up  since  Algiers  became  a  French  colony.     After  law  studies  in 
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PariB,  he  waa  enrolled  in  ttie  Algenan  bar,  but  with  bis  great  abllit; 
he  soon  gravitated  toward  Paris,  where  in  1889  he  was  made  sec- 
retarj'  of  tb«  Paris  bar,  an  honorable  position  from  which  other  chiefs 
of  the  Republic,  including  Gambetta,  bad  made  their  start  in  public 
life.  Four  yAare  later  be  was  elected  to  Pariiament,  and  be  had  held 
bis  seat  ever  afterward,  with  the  exception  of  ft  four-year  term  in 
another  ofQce.  In  1£KI6,  when  he  made  bis  reappearance  in  Parlia- 
ment, Cl^menceau,  then  Premier,  made  him  Minister  of  Labor.  He 
held  over  in  the  later  Briand  Qovemment  until  the  end  of  1910, 
when  he  was  made  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Viviani,  therefore,  had  bad  ample  experience  in  public  life  when 
the  war  began  and  found  bim  Premier.  TTnlike  Briand  and 
Millerand,  who  like  him  were  Independent  Socialists,  he  hod  not 
been  a  group  leader.  Perhaps  bis  kind  of  independence  had  some- 
times stood  in  the  way  of  his  success.  He  had  never  bent  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  United  Socialists  under  Jaur^  whom  he  did  not 
follow  otherwise  tban  to  give  recognition  to  bim  as  leader.  He  was 
equally  his  own  man  under  Briand  and  ClSmenceau.  Personally  and 
professiona.lly  be  was  an  old  friend  of  President  Poincar^,  tbo  stand- 
ing at  tbe  other  end  in  politics.  This  became  an  advantage  to  him 
in  a  political  crisia,  for  it  eased  tbe  personal  relations  which  existed 
between  him  and  tbe  President. 

As  a  speaker  Viviani  ranked  higb.  Joffre  when  here  told  us  he 
■was  the  best  orator  in  France,  But  he  was  a  little  too  academic  to 
have  the  same  popularity  as  Jaur^  Viviani  as  Premier  made 
answer  for  France  to  the  Qerman  ultimatum  in  August,  1914. 
"France  must  consult  ber  own  interests,"  said  be.  He  was  essentially 
an  artist;  he  knew  the  work  of  almost  every  living  French  painter  of 
any  prominence.  No  poet  gained  renown  in  France  without  some 
gracious  word  from  him,  uttered  when  the  poet  was  striving  for 
recognition.  He  «as  essentially  a  man  of  taste,  a  discerning  critic, 
and  a  perfect  magician  in  the  usfe  of  words.  He  bad  attracted,  per- 
haps, more  attention  than  any  recent  statesman  in  France  because  of 
bis  intellectual  gifts.  He  bad  a  fine  presence,  flashing  eyes  and  a 
voice  that  was  described  as  "a  kaleidoscope  of  sound,  changing  efFects 
in  every  new  combination,"  At  one  moment  it  was  soft  with  pathos, 
at  anotiier  poetic  and  musical,  and  it  could  flow  with  martial  energy,"* 
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At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  war  friends  of  WilUam  of  Hohenzolleni,  who 
when  the  war  ended  had  become  the  most  humiliated,  if  not  the  most 
hated  man,  of  hie  generation,  insisted  that  he  was  naturally  a  peace- 
ful man,  altho  he  had  grown  up  in  a  tradition  of  war.  His  avoca- 
tions, such  as  yachting  at  Kiel,  digging  for  antiquities  at  Corfu,  and 
building  museums,  clearly  were  not  the  occupations  of  a  man  wholly 
given  over  to  martial  deeds.  The  development  of  his  country,  his 
gifts  to  universities,  hia  courtesy  to  American  and  other  yachtsmen 
at  Kiel,  all  seemed  to  show  a  reco^ition  of  the  high  valne  of  peace- 
ful pursuits.  Germany  had  had  other  rulers  who  were,  perhaps,  as 
energetic  as  he,  but  none  with  such  varied  interests.  Every  one 
who  had  been  at  a  regatta  at  Kiel  recalled  his  cordial  way,  and  how 
he  took  defeats  like  a  sportsman  and  vietories  like  a  gentleman. 
Yachting  was  not  a  passing  fad  with  him.  Tear  after  year  he  had 
built  boats  and  induced  his  subjects  to  do  likewise.  Men  who  had 
been  on  his  yacht  noted  how  little  "style"  he  put  on,  how  he  enjoyed 
the  sudden  excitement  and  accidents  due  to  wet  decks  and  gusty 
breezes. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  Forfu  that  he  showed  most  clearly  how  well  he 
liked  the  pursuits  of  peace.  There,  week  after  week,  each  spring  for 
several  years,  he  had  lived  above  the  town  In  a  villa  built  for  the 
Empress  Elisabeth  of  Austria,  or  in  his  private  steamship,  the 
Hohenzollem.  The  usual  sleepiness  of  Corfu  suffered  a  change 
when  the  Kaiser  got  there.  He  was  accompanied  by  no  pomp,  only 
the  necessary  staff  and  one  or  more  famous  scholars.  Of  the  latter 
one  was  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  architect  and  excavator,  with  whom  he  en- 
joyed getting  up  in  the  morning  by  six  and  going  to  the  site  of  a 
Greek  temple,  where  exeavations  were  made.  He  not  only  went  early 
but  oft«n  stayed  till  the  workmen  went  home,  hia  excitement  when 
anything  waa  turned  up  delightful  to  see. 

Mira  Anna  Topham,  an  English  woman,  serving  some  years  as 
governess  to  the  Kaiser's  only  daughter,  who  afterward  became  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  thus  had  had  an  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  Kaiser  under  pleasant  circnmstanees,  wrote  a  book  about 
him,  "Uemoirs  of  the  Kaiser's  Court,"  which  was  published  before 
there  had  been  any  threat  of  war.  She  had  not  been  long  in  the  im- 
perial family  when  she  discovered  that  the  Emperor  was  not  always 
"playing  the  part  of  the  frowning  imperial  personage  of  fierce  mus- 
taches, corrugated  brow,  and  continually  clenched  mailed  Set" — that 
he  frequently  "receded  from  this  warlike  attitude  and  became  an 
ordinary,  hnmoions,  domestic  'papa.' " 

The  presence  of  the  Emperor  at  some  of  his  numerous  residences, 
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however,  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  "A  certain  vitality,  and  still  more  a  certain  amount  of  strain, 
became  visible,"  said  Miss  Topham.  "Everybody  was  to  be  ready 
to  do  anything  and  go  anywhere  at  a  moment's  notice— to  be  always 
in  the  appropriate  costume  for  walking,  riding,  or  driving.  It  was 
altogether  a  strenuous  existence  for  the  entourage,  that  had  always, 
so  to  speak,  to  he  mobilized  for  active  service,  which  was  probably 
just  what  the  Emperor  wished.  From  early  morning  till  night  there 
was  hardly  a  moment  of  respite  from  duty." 

The  Kaiser's  six  sons  and  his  favorite  child,  his  daughter,  were 
always  in  his  mind.     He  had  a  chivalrous  way  in  making  his  wife 
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the  leading  personage  on  State  occasions.  He  led  a  simple  household 
life,  in  spite  of  the  splendor  of  his  surroundings.  Professor  Munsten- 
bei^  of  Harvard  recalled  having  seen  the  Empress  in  a  magnificent 
evening'gown,  wearing  long  chains  of  superb  pearls,  sitting  down 
at  the  Emperor's  side  after  dinner  to  do  crochet  work  for  a  Christmas 
bazar,  while  talk  between  the  two  and  their  guests  flitted  hither  and 
thither.  The  Kaiser  was  fond  of  long  walks,  rode  horseback  often 
and  went  hnnting.  Whenever  State  affairs  permitted  it,  he  took  an 
outing.  A  multitude  of  topics  were  familiar  to  him,  in  science  and 
art,  branches  of  technique  and  practical  life,  movements  in  social 
reform  and  religion.     He  bad  one  of  the  rarest  of  qualities,  the 
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ability  to  meet  every  one  in  his  own  field,  such  as  Theodore  Rooee- 
Telt  had.  After  a  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  a  hundred 
leading  European  scholars  of  all  scientific  denominations,  the  in- 
ternational party  went  to  Washington,  where  Professor  Miinsten- 
berg  bad  the  honor  of  introducing  each  to  the  President,  who  received 
them  in  the  East  Boom,  where  be  talked  with  philologists  about 
philology,  with  naturalists  about  natural  science,  with  historians 
about  history,  with  geographers  about  geography,  and  with  lawyers 
about  law. 

Six  years  later  Professor  Miinstenberg  came  to  believe  that  the 
Kaiser  in  that  art  could  outdo  Roosevelt.  It  was  at  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Berlin  University  to  which  the  scholarly  master- 
epirits  of  the  world  had  come  as  delegates.  After  a  great  banquet 
in  the  gala  halls  of  the  Berlin  castle,  the  Emperor  received  the  for- 
eign scholars  personally,  and  Professor  Miinstenberg  happened  to 
stand  quite  close  to  him.  He  found  it  an  intellectual  delight  to 
watch  the  versatility  with  which  he  met  every  man  with  a  mention  of 
his  particular  subject.  The  feat  became  the  more  fascinating  be- 
cause he  addrest  every  one  in  his  own  language,  speaking  e 
French  and  English  with  almost  the  same  ease  as  Oerman. 

Caricatures  made  him  appear  a  pompous  man,  who  talked  in  a 
^edieval  and  mystical  way  about  divine  rights  which  had  lifted  him 
above  mankind.  In  reality,  according  to  Professor  Miinstenberg,  he 
was  genial  and  thoroughly  human.  He  would  never  stoop  to  un- 
dignified behavior,  would  never  play  the  Emperor  in  shirt-sleeves; 
and  in  informal  talk  would  stick  to  a  certain  formality  when  he 
spoke  about  royal  persons.  He  did  not  in  friendly  anterooms  appear 
to  think  himself  a  human  being  above  others,  but  it  was  different 
with  the  office  which  had  come  to  him  by  inheritance.  That  was 
treated  as  if  it  had  been  God-given.  The  crown  to  bim  was  of  divine 
grace,  just  as  the  wedding  ring  was  of  divine  grace.  A  king  wSa 
more  than  a  citizen ;  he  became  the  bearer  of  an  office.  This  ezprest 
the  view  which  not  only  the  Emperor  had  of  himself,  but  which  prac- 
tically every  German  bad  of  the  meaning  of  royalty. 

After  the  war  had  been  some  months  in  pn^ress,  observers  noticed 
that  the  Kaiser's  hair  had  become  quite  wlfite,  his  face  drawn  and 
care-worn,  his  manner  abrupt  and  lacking  the  ceremonial  calm  that 
once  was  shown.  He  was  trying  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  war  upon 
his  own  shoulders;  no  detail  was  too  trifling  to  escape  his  attention, 
and  be  was  working  twenty  hours  a  day.  The  Kaiser  was  constantly 
at  the  front  with  his  s<»ia.  He  was  in  Beriin  seldom.  As  tbe  German 
troops  moved  forward  in  the  west  he  made  his  camp  in  deserted 
Fnndi  chiteaox  or  in  a  portable  bouse.    Each  day  he  was  in  his 
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automobile  at  daybreak  and  it  was  common  for  bim  to  do  200  miles 
4  day  along  trenches.  Always  he  had  with  him  tobacco  and  cigarets 
for  his  "children,"  aa  he  frequently  called  hia  soldiers  in  little  talks 
when  the  machine  halted.  His  interest  in  their  comfort,  his  presence 
on  the  field,  hia  devotion  to  the  fatherland,  early  in  the  war  inspired 
in  soldiers  something'  that  approached  veneration.  His  face  in  those 
days  never  lost  gravity  of  expression.  He  never  indulged  in  humorouB 

William  II  was  fifty-nine  years  old  on  January  27,  1918.  Altho 
one  of  his  arms  was  withered,  he  had  been  a  great  out-of-doors  man, 
and  after  a.  weak  childhood  grew  into  a  strong  and  rug^red  man. 
What  was  called  a  typical  day  at  the  front  was  thus  described  by 
an  eye-witness  early  iri  October,  1014:  ^' 


"Bid  yourself,  first  of  all,  of  the  idea  that  the  Emperor  !s  a  heroic 
flgnre.  He  is  a  man  not  exactly  of  small  stature,  but  be  is  distinctly 
below  the  average  l^eight  and  rather  fat,  so  that  be  ie  more  like  a 
typical  German  beer  drinker  and  sausage  eater  tbau  a  knightly  cavalier. 
Moreover,  his  left  arm  is  about  ten  laches  shorter  than  the  right  arm 
and  partially  paralyzed.  This  deformity  strikes  the  eye  unpleasantly, 
tho  one  can  not  withhold  a  certain  admiration  for  the  energy  which 
enabled  the  Kaiser  to  become  a  good  shot  and  a  passable  rider  in  spite 
of  this  tremendous  handicap. 

"On  this  particular  occasion  the  Kaiser  had  been  sleeping  in  a 
French  chliteau,  but  not  without  elaborate  precautions  against  a  sur- 
prize attack.  The  cbiteau  was  fortified  against  aerial  attacks.  Sacks  were 
piled  on  the  roof  and  a  protective  shield  of  metal  network  was  erected. 
Whenever  the  Kaiser  moves  his  quarters  a  small  army  of  military  engi- 
neers precedes  him  to  carry  out  these  defensive  measures  before  bis 
arrival.  Around  the  chdtean  were  men  of  his  special  body-guard,  a  detach- 
ment was  outside  of  his  bedroom  door,  another  in  the  hall,  another  at  the 
front  door,  and  two  more  detachments  were  in  the  rooms  immediately 
above  and  beneath  his  own  room.  Three  unbroken  lines  of  sentries  sur- 
rounded the  house,  a  whole  battalion  of  infantry  and  several  squadrons  of 
cavalry  were  encamped  In  the  parks.  This  was  some  twenty  miles  from 
the  front,  and  the  chateau  was  connected  by  Qeld -telegraph  with  the  head- 
qnarters  of  the  nearest  army,  so  that  any  sudden  retreat  of  the  German 
legions  should  not  plaee  the  Supreme  War  Lord  In  danger. 

"Soon  after  sunrise  the  Kaiser  emerged  from  the  chateau  and  greeted 
his  soldiers  with  his  customary  'Good  morning,  soldiers,'  to  which  all 
of  them  in  the  immediate  vicinity  replieil  in  unison:  'Good  morning, 
Yonr  Majesty.'  A  motor-car  was  in  readiness  and  he  was  whirled  swiftly 
toward  the  front,  while  the  troops  which  had  guarded  him  stood 
rigidly  at  attention.     Ten  drummers  of  the  body-guard  beat  their  drums 

"  The  account  was  printed  In  The  Herald  (New  York). 
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bj  wa7  of  salute.     The  imperial  standard  was  conveyed  in  the  second 
motor-car  and  the  officera  of  the  imperial  suite  followed  in  others.     The 
cavalry  of  the  bodj-guard  preceded  the  monarch  to  the  place  where  fie 
left  the  motor-car  t«  mount  his  horse. 
"Then  folloned  a  spectacular  progress  from  point   to  point  in  the 
rear  of  the  fighting, line — at  a  safe  clistanee  to 
the  rear,  I  may  add,  because  the  Supreme  War 
Lord  must  not  be  eipcsed  to  stray  bullets  or 
shrapnel.     Large  bodies   of   reserves  had   bi- 
vouacked in  those  parts  and  fresh  troops  were 
marching  up  from  the  direction  of  the  frontier. 
The  Kaiser  halted  and  addrest  a  fervently  pa- 


th e  second 
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n  to  one  regiment  and  another  to 
egiment  as  he  rode  from  place  to 
ig  the  morning  he  delivered  no  less 
Deeches,   all   bombastic   and   exces- 
1  in  tone.    Lunch  was  taken  in  the 
1  table  in  front  of  a  certain  Oeu- 
Wine    and    food    commandeered 
from  the  residence  of  a  French  country  gentle- 
man supplied  the  Kaiser  with  a  splendidly  lux- 
urious   meal   prepared   by   his   own   cook   and 
served    by    bis    flunkeys    in  gorgeously  striped 
uniforms.     None  of  the  pomp  of  the  imperial 
court  was  abandoned  at  the  front-    More  visits 
to  the  troops  and  more  speeches  in  the  after- 
noon and  back  by  automobile  to  the  chateau  for 
dinner.    At  no  moment  during  the  day  had  the 
Kaiser  been  within  range  of  the  enemy's  fire." 

The  Kaiser  had  aa  a  war  talisman^ — it 
availed  him  little,  however,  as  events  proved 
— a  four-ieafed  sprig  of  clover,  prest,  dried 
and  tueked  away  in  a  poekotbook  under  his 
gray  great-coat.  Long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  had  carried  it  next  his  breast, 
where  hope  of  victory  beat.  About  this  talis- 
man had  been  woven  a  pretty  atory  whielt 
THi  'fobheb  "qmbn  formed  a  new  romance  in  the  life  of  the 
HohenKoUems.  It  had  been  plucked  by  child- 
ish bands  in  1870.  Tho  it  had  become  in  1914 
a  mere  wisp  of  memories.  Empress,  war-lords, 
soldiers  and  people  all  said  it  would  bring  victory  to  the  Kaiser,  jnst 
as  it  had  brought  vietory  to  his  grandfather  at  Sedan.  It  appeared 
that  the  little  daughter  of  an  old  eourt  official,  named  Louis  Schneider, 
during  the  campaign  of  July,  1870,  had  pluoked  in  a  garden  this  piece 
of  clover  and  been  allowed  to  present  it  to  the  old  King  Wilhelm,  who 
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tbereafter  kept  it  in  hie  note-book.  After  months  iad  passed,  when 
German  troops  were  marching  back  in  triumph  to  Berlin,  one  day 
along  the  route  little  Miss  Schneider  and  her  father  were  snmmoued 
into  the  presence  of  the  newly  made  Emperor.  "Here  is  yonr  piece 
of  clover,"  said  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  as  he  opened  the  leaves  of  his  not^ 
book,  "It  has  won  me  victory ;  it  has  brought  me  luck.  I  give  it  back 
to  yon,  my  child,  and  I  hope  it  will  bring  you  luck,  too."  The  aged 
monarch  then  walked  to  a  mirror,  cut  oS  one  of  his  white  locks  of 
hair,  and  handed  it  with  the  elover  leaf  to  Miss  Schneider. 

Years  passed  and  Miss  Schneider  presented  the  precious  clover 
leaf  to  the  daughter  of  a  Countess  as  a  baptismal  gift.  Again  years 
passed  until  it  was  August,  1914,  and  the  Qerman  Empress  in  Berlin 
one  day  received  in  audience  the  Conntegs,  now  a  widow,  and  her 
daughter,  who  carried  in  her  hand  the  talisman  of  1870,  and  asked 
if  she  might  give  it  to  the  Emperor.  "His  Majesty  is  very  busy," 
said  the  Empress,  "but  I  will  take  your  talisman  and  will  give  it  to 
His  Majesty  with  your  beat  wishes,"  adding  that  she  hoped  it  would 
be  as  powerful  now  in  bringing  victory  as  it  had  been  for  the  Em- 
peror's grandfather  forty-four  years  before. 

Late  in  the  war  the  Kaiser  one  day  after  tea  in  Berlin,  when  the 
Empress  and  her  ladies  had  retired,  spoke  in  turn  to  the  men  present 
commonplace  phrases  enough,  about  the  weather,  new  books,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  German  railway  system,  and  seemed  to  be  making 
an  effort  to  keep  off  the  delicate  topic  of  the  war,  when  one  of  the 
party  exprest  admiration  for  the  discipline  and  unanimity  of  the 
Qerman  people,  and  he  said : 

"Tbat  is  tlis  impresdon  most  forragnera  should  get,  even  hostile 
foreignere.  I  suppoae  for  one  thing  the  contrast  between  OennaDy  as 
depicted  by  our  enemies— Germany  reetive,  war-tired,  and  half -famished 
— and  the  united,  enthusiastic,  still  prosperous  country  when  actually 
seen,  would  cause  them  a  great  deal  of  aatoniahment.  The  British  theory 
that  I  am.  responsible  for  the  war  has  got  a  great  hold  on  the  English 
people.  It  is  curious  how  this  theory  seems  to  fascinate  all  my  enemies. 
Yet  the  people  who  accuse  me  of  haying  caused  the  war  are  the  very 
people  who  previously  testified  to  my  earnestnoBa  for  peace.  I  do  not 
envy  the  man  who  had  the  responsibility  for  this  war  upon  bis  con- 
science. I  at  least  am  not  that  man.  I  think  history  will  clear  me  of 
tbat  charge,  attho  I  do  not  suppose  tbat  history  will  hold  me  faultless. 
In  a  sense  every  civilised  man  in  Europe  must  have  a  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  this  war,  and  the  higher  his  position  the  larger  his 
responsibility.  I  admit  that,  and  yet  claim  tbat  I  acted  throughout 
In  good  faith,  and  strove  hard  for  peace,  even  tho  war  was  inevitable. 
Why  do  neutrals  always  talk  about  Oennan  militarism  and  never  about 
Bassian  despotism,  the  French  craving  for  revenge,  English  treacheryf 
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Men  who  read  thia  statement  at  that  time  recalled  after  the  war 
a  remark  made  by  Dr.  Muehlon,  the  Krapp  director,  that  in  July, 
1{I14,  the  Kaiser  could  have  prevented  the  war,  if  only  he  bad  raised 
his.  hand  onee  to  Austria — that  ia,  if  he  had  simply  said  "No"  to  the 
Austrian  proposal  to  make  war  on  Serbia.  It  was  recalled,  alao,  that, 
in  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  war,  by  snbmafines,  Zeppelins, 
poison-gas,  devastation  and  deportations,  the  responsibility  had  in 
the  main  been  the  Kaiser's,  for  they  were  unlawful  war  processes 
which  he  might  have  stopt,  but  so  far  as  known,  never  attempted 
to  stop. 

One  respect  in  which  the  war  modified  his  character  was  that,  late 
in  the  conflict,  he  did  not  assert  his  authority  or  his  position  in  the 
old-time  autocratic  way.  This  was  revealed  plainly  in  his  treatment  of 
members  of  the  Great  General  StafE.  An  occasional  interference  with 
a  general  plan  was  ventured,  bnt  only  after  due  deliberation  with  the 
Imperial  Chancellor,  and  members  of  the  Bundesrath.  In  council 
he  had  become  a  listener  rather  than  a  tallfer,  prone  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  but  conscious  at  all  times,  perhaps,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  intuitive  rather  than,  scientific. 
Berlin  inclined  at  times  to  a  suspicion  that  the  ordeal  of  war  had 
tinged  his  disposition  with  meekness  and  humility,  altho  by  no  means 
with  a  diminished  sense  of  his  importance  as  the  diviuely  appointed 
leader  of  the  German  people. 

Until  the  war  began  the  Kaiser  had  kept  bis  consort  somewhat  in 
the  background.  In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  she  had  been  almost 
a  cipher  except  for  her  sovereignty  in  the  domestic  sphere.  There 
she  reigned  supreme,  prescribing,  it  was  said,  even  the  thickness  of 
the  socks  worn  by  the  Emperor,  forbidding  strong  cigars  add  con- 
cocting a  peculiar  broth,  or  beef  soup,  which  was  his  diet  when  hia 
throat  became  sensitive.  During  the  war  for  the  first  time  he  was 
seen  thrusting  the  Empress  forward,  as  if  he  had  revised  his  theory 
that  she  was  unlucky.  In  this  sorrowful  period,  the  Empress,  said 
an  Italian  journalist  who  saw  her  at  Vienna,  had  the  same  wonderful 
blue  eyes  that  had  captivated  William  when,  as  a  girl  of  twenty-two, 
he  first  saw  her  in  a  hammock  at  Primkenau,  her  father's  castle  in 
Silesia,  and  called  her  "a  rosebud."  Her  eyes  were  very  lai^,  rather 
dark  for  so  pronounced  a  blonde,  stedfast  and  clear,  with  a  full 
pupil.  It  had  been  said  that  she  was  able  "to  speak  all  the  languages 
of  Europe  just  with  her  eyes."  She  cast  the  spell  of  her  fascina- 
tion upon  tlie  young  Austro-Hungarian  Empress-Queen  Zita,  despite 
the  difference  in  their  ages,  and  was  emphatically  a  woman's  woman, 

"Benin  letter  to  The  DaOv  Neict  (London). 
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feminine,  gracious  in  her  Bmile,  low-voiced,  using  two  pretty  hands  in 
effective  gestures  as  she  conversed  earnestly  on  topics  of  a  personal 
nature. 

She  was  not  an  "intellectual,"  altho  she  delighted  in  soipe  such 
scholar  as  John  P.  Mahaffy  with  his  ineshaustible  fund  of  Irish 
anecdotes.  Mahaffy  told  stories  with  inimitable  drollery  to  an  ad- 
miring circle  at  the  palace,  after  wbieh  the  Empress  herself  would 
serve  him  with  tea.  Her  conception  of  entertaining  was  to  supply 
gueets  with  food  and  drink;  nor  did  she  disdain  explanations  of  the 
merits  of  her  kitchen.  She  was  reported  the  best  cook  in  Qermany, 
anda  very  good  nurse.  Nor  was  she  above  such  cares  as  the  heat  of 
her  consort's  morning  bath,  which  she  prepared  for  him  at  the  palace 
as  well  as  at  a  country  seat,  where  she  had  her  own  particular  brood 
of  chickens,  milked  a  cow  and  pursued  other  vocations  upon  which 
are  based  clainis  to  bein^  a  fanner's  wife.  She  had  a  passion  for 
needlework,  which  she  could  gratify,  however,  only  when  she  was 
living  in  the  country.  She  was  a  great  stickler  for  church  at- 
tendance. No  tenant  on  her  country  estate  would  risk  her  displeasure 
by  not  appearing  in  his  place  for  divine  worship.  With  a  chapel  on 
the  estate  the  Kaiserin  was  as  likely  as  not  to  appear  early  in  the 
village  church  to  look  about  her  as  worshipers  trooped  in  and  make 
pointed  inquiries  after  the  services  about  the  health  of  the  absentees. 

These  essentially  feminine  traits  in  his  consort  were  not  always 
palatable  to  William.  She  was  not  sufficiently  imperial.  He  would 
have  liked  her  to  be  more  of  a  spectacle,  to  assume  something  of  the 
grandeur  of  a  Theodora,  the  majesty  of  a  Zenobia,  and  the  inspiring 
deportment  of  a  Maria  Theresa.  His  idea  of  feminine  royalty  was 
the  famous  Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  whose  career  he  knew  by  heart. 
The  Kaiserin  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Oerman  country  mansion,  the 
seat  of  the  house  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Augugtenbuig,  leading  there 
the  simple  life  of  a  Oerman  Marguerite,  visiting  the  sick  on  her 
father's  estate,  doing  a  little  needlework,  watering  flowers  and  read- 
ing books  prescribed  by  the  chaplain.  She  never  in  her  life  wore  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  until  the  day  of  her  wedding.  She  was  a  wife 
and  mother  before  she  knew  anything  about  lawn-tennis.  Her  diver- 
sions were  horseback-riding,  croquet,  and  archery,  but  she  never  was 
a  good  dancer.  She  had  the  indiscretion,  not  long  after  her  mar- 
riage, to  be  caught  asleep  while  the  Emperor's  mother  was  reading 
from  a  philosophical  book  aloud  to  the  circle  at  Potsdam. 

In  the  first  years-  of  this  union,  William  soon  thrust  his  wife  into 
the  background  and  she  was  long  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  a  prolific 
maternity.  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  her  seventh  child,  the  Princess 
Victoria  Louise,  her  one  daughter,  afterward  Duchess  of  Brunswick, 
she  seemed  to  have  become  old.    Her  hair  was  already  gray,  altho  she 
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vas  only  thirty-four.  Her  oaly  official  recognition  in  the  military 
life  of  her  husband's  empire  was  comprised  in  her  rank  as  colonel 
of  a  hussar  regiment  with  the  black  eagle,  which  was  conspicuously 
worn  when  she  went  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  her  troops  in  a 
uniform  that  was  not  in  the  least  becoming  to  her  Gretehen  type  of 
beanty.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  she  could  have  lived  well  oo 
her  own  fortune.  It  was  quite  large,  and,  according  to  the  Paris 
Temps,  very  wisely  invested  in  securities  of  dividend-paying  Ameri- 
can railroads.  The  silk  industry  of  the  United  States  also  yielded  her 
a  comfortable  revenue  as  she  had  put  money  into  large  American 

"Adapted  from  an  article  by  Alexander  Harvey  Id  Current  Opinion,  one  by 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope  In  Tbe  Herald  (New  York),  and  ■  Berlin  letter  to  The 
Daily  NeiBg  (London). 
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WOODROW  WILSON,  President  of  the  United  States 

Perhaps  the  Entente  Allies  could  in  time  have  defeated  Qermany 
with  the  United  States  remaining  neutral.  After  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  it  was  revealed  as  a  certainty  that  British  sea-power  was 
slowly  strangling  Germany  to  death,  that  Germany  was  starving  as 
the  Confederacy  star\'ed  under  tlie  resistless  pressure  of  the  Northern 
blockade;  that  the  battle  of  Jutland,  proclaimed  to  the  German 
people  as  a  great  German  victory,  was  in  reality  the  death  blow  to 
German  hopes.  So  it  was  possible  that  the  Entente  might  have  won 
alone,  provided  it  could  have  held  out  long  enough,  but  without  the 
material  assistance  of  the  United  States,  her  men  and  money  and 
abundant  resources,  her  inventive  genius  and  adaptability,  the  task 
would  Lave  been  far  longer  and  far  harder  and  the  ruin  of  Europe 
would  have  been  in  every  sense  greater.  Moreover,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  the  sliips  that  rose 
from  American  shipyards,  the  food  that  America  denied  herself  so 
that  the  Entente  nations  might  be  fed,  Europe  would  not  have  been 
able  to  end  the  war  in  1918,  Then  the  problem  would  have  been, 
could  the  Entente  hold  out  for  a  1919  campaign? 

The  chief  work  performed  by  President  Wilson  probably  was  not 
seen  in  concentrating  the  strength  of  his  country  on  the  common 
cause,  so  much  as  in  finally  investing  the  war  with  a  wider  scope  of 
moral  grandeur.  The  United  States  might  still  have  coined  the 
ultimate  victory  into  profit,  by  territorial  or  other  gains,  but  these 
were  not  her  motives.  The  long  record  of  history  affords  few  samples 
of  a  nation  going  into  a  great  war,  knowing  that  it  would  be  com- 
pelled  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  lives  and  fortunes  and  asking  no 
reward  except  the  privilege  of  doing  service  for  a  cause  vital  to  her 
national  life,  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  history  there  is  nothing  quite 
parallel  to  the  action  of  this  country  when,  on  April  6,  1917,  it  took 
up  the  challenge  Germany  had  flung  down.  Almost  from  the  first 
day  of  the  war  President  Wilson  had  preached  from  the  text  of  duty 
and  service,  for  the  high  privilege  of  championing  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. When  war  first  broke  out,  however,  he  had  tried  to  play  the 
part  of  mediator,  aiid  his  oSer  was  declined.  Many  Americans  con- 
demned him  for  counseling  neutrality  and  continuing  in  that  state. 

But,  looking  back  afterward,  many  could  see  how,  in  some  sense,  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  United  States'  did  not  take  up  arms  in  1914, 
but  that  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  before  she  began  to 
play  her  part.  Had  the  United  States  declared  war  in  1914,  or  in  the 
early  months  of  1915,  when  the  costly  and  tragic  experiences  of  Eng- 
land and  France  had  still  to  be  learned,  it  seems  more  than  doubtful 
if  Congress  could  have  been  induced  to  impose  on  the  country  the 
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selective  draft  j  but  even  if  Congresa  had  done  so,  America,  like  Eng- 
land and  France,  would  have  bad  to  pay  the  dear  price  of  ignorance. 

American  armies,  ingufficieiitly  trained,  insufficiently  equipped,  know- 
ing little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of  modern  war,  would  have  been 
thrown  into  that  furnace  of  death  to  be  slaughtered  as  the  British 
and  French  were  slaughtered;  bravely  they  would  have  had  to  face 
machine-gnns,  their  bravery  futile. 

But  in  1918,  when  America  had  marshaled  her  legions,  the  technical 
superiority  of  Germany  was  no  longer  feared.  The  advantage  Ger- 
many had  at  the  beginning,  because  she  alone  of  all  nations  was  pre- 
pared, had  definitely  passed.  Even  more  than  that  gain  was  the 
spiritual  strength  gained  by  the  delay.  What  Mr.  Wilson  said  in  his 
appeal  for  neutrality  in  August,  1814,  and  what  he  said  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  April  2,  1917,  be  had  said  scores  of  times  in  the  in- 
tervening months,  and  was  to  say  again  and  again  between  the  time 
when  America  declared  war  and  Germany,  broken  and  defeated, 
signed  the  armistice.  On  all  these  occasions  he  had  preached  the 
moral  side  of  the  war.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  United  States 
was  to  uphold  democracy  against  autocracy,  to  champion  small  and 
weak  nations,  to  be  the  means  whereby  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  weak  as  well  aa  the  strong. 

The  great  purpose  Mr.  Wilson  had  in  view  was  not  always  under- 
stood in  his  own  country.  Nor  was  this  surprizing.  Men's  blood 
boiled  in  the  Eastern  States  in  1915  (but  not  yet  in  the  Western) 
when  they  heard  of  the  crime  of  the  Lusitania,  and  in  their  leaping 
passion  were  ready  to  fight  to  avenge  the  crime ;  but  to  fight  for  a 
thing  so  abstract  as  international  morality,  to  be  the  champion  of 
peoples  with  whom  they  had  no  intimate  relations,  of  whose  existence 
almost  they  were  unaware,  simply  to  spread  the  gospel  of  altruism, 
stirred  no  great  emotion  in  1914,  1915,  or  even  in  1916.  And  yet  in 
time  Mr.  Wilson  stirred  emotion  aa  no  man  had  done  in  our  day,  and 
as  few  men  had  in  the  long  struggle  between  liberty  and  absolutism. 
Men  will  always  fight  with  the  gallantry  of  their  blood  in  defense  of 
their  country,  or  to  avenge  old  and  deep-seated  wrongs,  but  they  will 
fight  more  desperately  and  die  more  gladly  for  a  great  and  vital 
principle,  once  they  fully  understand  it.  That  extraordinary  trait  in 
human  nature  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  in  every  man  there  is 
planted  some  divine  spark;  in  every  man,  €ven  the  most  material, 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  mystic,  to  which  some  great  spiritual  cause, 
the  meaning  of  which  may  be  only  dimly  revealed,  makes  a  powerful 
appeal.  Americans  of  learning  and  men  illiterate,  from  great  cities 
and  remote  mra!  communities,  even  from  isolated  mountain  homes, 
became  in  this  war  thrilled  and  uplifted  at  the  thought  of  being 
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crusaders  to  carry  the  banner  of  freedom  three  thousand  miles  across 
great  waters. 

Across  those  waters  there  flowed  in  1917  and  1918  not  only  the 
2,000,000  troops  that  were  to  complete  the  final  undoing  of  Germany, 
but  an  invisible  force  of  bright  and  great  thoughts  spreading  and 
gathering  force  until  they  engulfed  the  continent.  In  places  and 
lands  where  democracy  had  had  no  meaning,  men  asked  what  that 
force  was  which  had  induced  a  great  nation  to  take  Dp  arms;  what 
that  new  religion  which  had  so  inspired  Americana  to  great  sac- 


rifice and  complete  devotion.    Once  that  spiritoal  force  was  unloosed, 
the  example  became  infections.*' 

It  was  in  1807  that  a  County  Down  Scotch-Irish  youth  named 
James  Wilson  landed  in  Philadelphia,  got  work  there  as  a  printer, 
that  old  craft  of  adventurers  and  wanderers,  with  small  pui^es  stuffed 
with  hope — the  craft  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Ben  Franklin.  He 
married  an  Ulster  girl,  who  had  "come  over"  in  the  same  emigrant 
ship,  thrived  as  a  printer  and  become  an  editor  in  Pittsburgh,  whence 
his  son,  after  learning  the  same  trade,  went  to  college  and  became  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  after  the  fashion  of  many  tllsteritea,  and  in 
1855  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Stannton,  Virginia,  where,  sixty-two 
years  before  the  day  on  which  that  son  was  staying  at  Buckingham 
Palace  with  the  King  of  England,  that  sou  was  bom,  one  who,  by 
whatever  gifts  of  will,  of  genius,  of  destiny,  of  energy,  of  industry, 
of  ambition,  of  fortune's  smiles,  had  become,  in  1917-1919  the  pillar 
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^of  the  hopes  of  many  peoples  and  perhaps  "the  foremost  man  of 
all  this  world." 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  bom  a  professor.  His  early  academic  en- 
vironment seemed  to  have  bespoken  for  bim  not  more  tlian  the  sub- 
dued but  far-spreading  influence  of  a  teaeher,  or  the  head  of  a  college 
or  university.  It  was  like  a  story  from  fairyland,  his  sudden  rise  and 
his  fitness  for  high  posts  and  duties.  Not  till  he  had  led  a  peaceful 
people  to  war  and  filled  them  with  the  ardor  of  his  own  conviction, 
not  until  his  long  patience,  unyielding  courage,  large  perception  of 
essentials  and  general  principles,  the  passion  and  power  of  his 
speech,  bad  tilled  the  world  with  his  fame,  did  any  one  begin  to  take 
Wilson's  proper  measure.  There  were  flaws  enough  to  pick  in  him, 
and  the  bitterness  of  censure,  not  infrequently  wel!  founded,  had 
been  equal  to  the  fervor  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  him.  But  this,  at 
least,  no  one  denied  him,  that  before  he  reached  man's  grand 
climacteric,  he  had  reached  that  of  world  fame.  More  applauded, 
more  illustrious,  more  powerful,  he  could  never  be;  nor  could  he  in- 
spire any  more  sympathetic  interest,  or  kindle  aify  wider  attention 
in  the  world,  than  on  that  birthday  anniversary  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  or  that  day  two  weeks  afterward  when  he  was  made  a  citizen 
of  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill-top.  His  position  among  leaders  of 
democracy  was  unique;  the  plenitude  of .  his  fame  startled  all 
observers.  This  grandson  of  an  emigrant  had  returned,  in  1918,  the 
"pillar  of  a  people's  hope,  the  center  of  a  world's  desire,"  and  on  Sun- 
day, December  29,  went  to  Carlisle,  there  to  receive  the  freedom  of  the 
city  and  worship  in  his  grandfather's  church.'^ 

Tardy  as  they  had  been  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Wilson  as  a  man  of 
genius,  European  papers  in  Allied  countries,  after  his  re-election  in 
1916,  more  than  made  amends  for  earlier  criticism  by  now  ascribing 
to  bim  rare  gifts.  From  the  liberal  Daily  News,  in  London,  which 
saw  in  him  a  supreme  master  of  statecraft,  to  the  Tribuna  in  Rome, 
which  had  to  go  hack  to  Cavour  for  his  parallel,  there  came  an  ad- 
miring chorus.  Extreme  ideas  prevailed  as  to  the  seclusion  in  which 
he  loied  to  live.  The  Paris  Rappel  compared  his  solitude  to  that  of 
a  monk  Others  made  comparisons  with  great  ecclesiastical  states- 
men of  the  Middle  Ages.  German  dailies  conceded  his  ability,  but 
inclined  to  present  him  as  artful,  crafty,  and  hypocritical.  The 
Berlin  Krevz-Zeitung  deemed  him  an  altogether  sinister  figure, 
devious  in  methods,  subtle  in  policy,  and  lacking  scruple.  He  had 
not  hesitated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  to  play  the 
part  of  tool  for  the  British.  He  was  bom  a  trickster,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Edward  Grey  as  the  world's  arch-demon. 

The  complete  revolution  that  took  place  in  Entente  estimates  after 
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1916  was  based  on  consideration  a  set  forth  elaborately  in  the  London 
DoiJy  News.  Hia  ability  to  lead  atruek  that  journal  as  amazing. 
There  had  been  no  one  in  Europe  to  compare  with  him  since  Glad- 
stone, altho  the  traits  and  temperaments  of  the  two  were  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Mr.  Wilson  ahowed  in  his  acts  a  comprehension  of  politics 
on  the  scientific  side  which  living  statesmen  of  the  European  coun- 
tries had  conspicuously  lacked.  In  him,  said  the  Tribuna  of  Rome, 
Germans  in  the  Withelmstrasae  had  met  their  match;  they  found  they 
now  had  a  scholarly  recluse  to  overreach.  This  man  of  fine  phra-se, 
this  dealer  in  terras  so  spontaneous  and  unforced  that  he  seemed  to 
do  his  thinking  aloud,  this  idealist  and  democrat,  could  understand 
an  Austria  ruled  by  the  Mettemich  method  as  easily  as  he  could 
divine  a  Prussian  Junker.  No  American  before  him,  no  American 
at  any  rate  in  a  place  of  power,  had  comprehended  Europe  as  any- 
thing but  a  great  and  remote  generality,  but  Wilson  made  distinc- 
tions, differentiated  essences,  penetrated  combinations,  moved  with 
the  art  of  some  clasa  diplomatist  working  with  Bourbons.  He  was 
Florentine  in  the  tactfuiness  of  his  approach,  Roman  in  his  scope, 
French  in  his  politeness,  British  in  his  forthrightness  and  yet  Ameri- 
can in  bis  daring,  his  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  traditions.  He 
mingled  with  intellectual  inferiors  without  despising  them  and  he 
could  be  sarcastic  without  cruelty.  If  Europe  had  been  slow  in 
getting  the  measure  of  him,  she  saw  him  now  more  accurately  than 
did  many  of  his  countrymen. 

Europe's  first  impressions  in  1915  and  1916  were  based  on 
criticisms  of  Wilson  emanating  to  a  great  extent  from  his  own 
countrymen.  Involved  in  a  struggle  for  world-power,  Europe  did 
not  distinguish  at  first  the  voice  of  mere  partizan  detraction  from-  that 
of  the  competent  critic.  There  had  spread  over  the  old  world  the 
legend  of  a  mincing  pedant,  writing  meaningless  notes.  He  had  the 
old  Roman  suaviter  in  modo  coming  a  long  way  before  the  fortiter 
in  re.  The  Jagows,  Bethmann-Hollwegs,  and  Zimmermauns  failed  to 
realize  the  determination  of  character  that  was  following  them  up, 
step  by  step,  until  they  found  themselves  suddenly  caught  in  a  trap 
and  baffled.  European  statesmen  who  had  criticized  him  might  have 
imitated  him  with  advantage  to  themselves — his  coolness  under  ex- 
treme provocation,  hia  self-restraint,  his  ability  to  control  events, 
his  self-efEacement,  a  man  who  had  not  taken  the  center  of  the  world's 
stage  like  a  man  rushing  up  on  horseback.  Qermans  strove  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  was  consumed  by  his  own  vanity  and  sought  to 
thrust  himself  forward  aa  a  peacemaker,  but  not  once  had  a  trace 
of  egotism  shown  itself  in  his  attitude. 

In  hiatories  of  this  war,  affirmed  the  HanAurger  Nackrichten/ 
its  sinister  figure,  its  evil  genius,  would  be  discerned  in  the  grandson 
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of  an  emigrant,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Germany  was  convinced  that  he 
was  doublefaced — and  she  said  so.**  The  change  in  later  Clerman 
views,  gay  in  the  early  winter  of  1918-1919,  was  surprizing.  Wien  he 
was  on  his  way  to  France  the  German  press  commented  frequently  on 
his  journey,  and  the  probable  influence  he  would  have  on  the  peace 
terms.  At  one  time  slandered  and  maligned  as  hypocritical,  he  was 
looked  upon  now  by  the  German  newspapers  as  a  peace  apostle  and  the 
one  person  from  whom  the  Germans  could  expect  justice.  His  "fourteen 
points"  were  discust  as  meaning  something  for  Germany  and  he  was 
going  to  Europe  in  order  to  insist  that  his  principles  there  set  forth, 
and  as  Germany  interpreted  them,  should  be  carried  out.  The  Lohal 
Anzeiger,  however,  remarked  that  if  he  wished  to  put  hia  demands 
through,  he  would  have  to  tict  energetically  and  with  all  hia  personal 
force  at  the  preliminary  conference,  "for  his  ideals  had  alrea'dy 
been  thrown  in  the  dust  by  the  armistice  conditions  and  continned  to 
be  thrown  in  the  dust  at  Spa."  The  Cologne  V olkszeitnng  had 
learned,  from  an  authoritative  source,  that  "in  spite  of  many  diffi- 
culties which  the  Allies  had  imposed,  Wilson  intended  to  insist  that 
Germany  should  have  colonies  in  Africa."  Like  many  others,  that 
paper  tried  to  prove  that,  while  he  would  not  play  a  leading  r61e  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  he  and  the  other  American  delegates,  if  they 
had  an  honest  desire  to  do  sf,  "could  put  through  many  of  his  ideas 
for  a  just  peace."  His  idea  of  a  league  of  nations,  however,  "would 
be  poisoned,  if  the  German  nation  were  treated  as  an  object  of  ex- 
ploitation." As  for  Germany  having  "guilt  for  the  war  on  her  con- 
science," the  whole  Gennan  nation,  said  that  paper,  "denies  the  ac- 
cusation." 

Congress  during  the  war  bestowed  upon  President  Wilson  powers 
and  functions  wider  than  those  possest  by  any  ruling  monarch — 
wider  even  than  those  Lincoln  had.  He  was  empowered  to  commandeer 
ships  and  shipyards,  take  over  industrial  establishments  and  operate 
them,  construct  a  great  merchant  marine,  send  millions  of  Americans 
to  the  trenches  in  France,  provide  officers  for  an  aviation  service 
that  was  to  expend  $640,000,000,  and  administer  the  food-supply  of 
an  entire  nation.  He  had  to  shut  himself  in  and  allow  many  matters 
which  might  engage  him  in  times  of  peace  to  be  handled  by  assistants. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  country's  history  the  exterior  of  the  White 
House  indicated  the  seclusion  in  which  the  President  lived.  In  the 
daytime  a  policeman  stood  guard  at  every  gate.  When  night  came, 
soldiers  with  loaded  guns  and  bayonets  took  places  about  fifty  pacea 
apart  on  the  sidewalks  surrounding  the  grounds.  Soldiers  had  strict 
orders  to  make  every  one  move  on.  There  was  no  loitering  about  the 
White  House  after  sundown.    The  police  guard  about  the  President 
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when  out  riding  was  doubled.  Two  motor-cycle  policemen  clad  in 
khaki  joined  his  automobile  the  moment  it  swung  out  of  tlie  gronnds 
and  followed  within  five  feet  to  and  from  the  golf  links  or  wherever 
else  it  might  go,  while  in  a  lai^  automobile  twenty  to  thirty  feet  to  the 
rear  were  half  a  dozen  secret -service  men.  After  international  affairs 
b^an  to  absorb  the  President's  attention,  there  was  little  direct  com- 
munication with  newspaper  correspondents.  Their  former  semi- 
weekly  conferences  with  him  had  to  be  abandoned  after  the  submarine 
crisis  became  acute,  because  the  President  could  not  have  answered 
half  the  questions  that  would  have  been  asked,  and  Tumulty  became 
the  Eonrce  of  White  House  news.   Night  and  day  he  was  asked  about 
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Two  Queen  mathers  on  whom  President  fHlson  called  while  in  Europe  in  191S 

matters  of  international  and  domestic  moment.  Sometimes  he  was 
privileged  to  talk,  but  at  other  times  he  could  impart  no  information.*^ 
Mr.  Wilson  included  promptness  among  the  highest  of  minor 
virtues.  He  once  scolded  a  delegation  from  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture for  being  two  minutes  late  for  an  appointment  with  him  when 
he  was  Governor.  One  of  his  secretaries  in  Washington  declared 
there  never  had  been  in  Washington  a  man  who  was  "so  marvelously 
punctual  day  in  and  day  out."  He  was  not  only  punctual  himself, 
bnt  required  punctuality  from  others.  When  he  first  went  to  Wash- 
ington, senators  and  members  of  the  House  began  to  follow  the  old 
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system  of  taking  as  much  of  a  President's  time  as  they  cared  to,  but 
were  soon  astonished  to  find  that  the  thing  could  not  be  done  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  Unless  the  matters  on  wluch  they  called  under  appoint- 
ment were  of  unusual  importance,  each  conference  was  expected 
to  last  not  more  than  three  to  five  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the 
allotted  time  the  President  would  rise  to  his  feet  and  say:  "Now  you 
may  be  sure  that  this  will  be  looked  into."  After  each  caller  departed 
the  President — who  was  bo  expert  a  stenographer  that  a  page  from 
his  note-book  was  as  clean-cut  as  a  piece  of  engraving — made  a 
shorthand  note  of  the  call  and  the  business.  At  the  end  of  each  day 
he  went  through  the  note-book,  -gave  directions  or  dictated  letters, 
and  thus  ended  the  work  for  that  day. 

Breakfast  was  strictly  a  fist  feast  at  the  White  House,  beginning 
at  eight  o'clock  promptly.  He  did  not  scorn  the  saving  of  minutes 
and  80  was  never  five  minutes  late  to  breakfast.  At  8,55— not  "about 
nine"  or  "when  I  finish  breakfast,"  but  at  8.55  his  personal  secretary 
was  espeeted  to  be  ready  to  take  down  answers  to  important  letters 
received  the  day  before.  At  ten  he  was  at  his  desk  in  his  private 
office  and  for  half  an  hour  such  routine  as  could  be  was  disposed  of. 
Then  came  the  appointments,  each  cut  down  to  a  minimum.  After 
luncheon  he  was  ready  to  meet  tourists.— this  was  the  case  before  the 
war — or  to  hold  a  conference  with  some  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or 
with  a  foreign  diplomat.  After  that  came  his  recreation.  Dinner  was 
at  seven,  "and  so  to  bed" — invariably  between  ten  and  midnight.  He 
had  on  his  desk  four  accurately  arranged  piles  of  documents  and 
could  say  to  a  secretary :  "Go  over  to  my  study  desk.  The  paper 
we  want  you  will  find  in  the  pile  nearest  my  seat  on  the  right-hand 
end.  It  is  the  fifth  from  the  top."  Always  when  he  went  after  it, 
the  secretary  would  find  the  paper  exactly  where  the  President  said 
it  was.  He  did  things  for  himself,  such  as  filing  important  papers 
with  his  own  hands  in  a  filing-case  back  of  his  chair.  When  he  had 
finished  using  a  pen,  he  would  take  a  piece  of  chamois-skin  from  a 
drawer,  wipe  his  pen  clean  and  return  the  chamois-skin  and  pen  to 
their  places.  He  was  bo  exact  that  he  could  tell  whether  anybody 
had  moved  anything  on  his  desk  during  his  absence.'^ 

In  his  troubled  days  at  Princeton,  when  he  was  President,  one 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  so  shut  himself  up  in  his  home-life 
that  he  did  not  know  men  and  the  ways  of  men.  In  this  charge  there 
was  truth,  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Wilson's  own  fireside  was  always 
dearer  to  him  than  the  thronged  marts  of  casual  contacts.  He  never 
felt  so  completely  himself  as  when  he  had  gathered  with  wife  and 
daughters  and  a  few  chosen  friends  around  the  fireside,  and  allowed 
bis  spirit  to  move  whither  it  listetb.     He  was  no  snperman,  bat 
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human  to  the  core.  One  of  his  most  obvious  quidities  in  his  home 
life  was  an  incorrigible  playfulness.  Qraver  people  sometimes 
thought  he  was  too  much  that  way,  for  he  would  joke  in  the  midst  of 
serious  discussions.  His  fund  of  anecdote,  his  gleeful  delight  ia 
nonsense  rimes,  his  atrocities  in  punmaking  (an  inheritance  from 
his  father,  from  whom  he  derived  many  traits),  all  these  things  were 
pronounced  in  him,  together  with  character-humor,  the  knack  of  giv- 
ing word-portrayala  of  people  in  incongruous  settings.  Altho  the 
tenderest  of  men,  be  was  the  least  sentimental.  When  the  war  began 
the  foundations  of  his  own  life  were  crumbling  under  him.  It  was 
just  as  the  war  opened  that  his  first  wife  died.  "I  can  not  help 
thinking,"  he  said,  "that  x>erhaps  she  was  taken  so  that  she  might  be 
spared  the  apectade  of  this  awful  calamity."  His  relatives  knew  after 
her  death  that  he  was  the  loneliest  man  in  the  world.  One  of  them 
wrote  afterward  of  "the  lonely  figure  walking  down  the  long  hallway 
at  the  White  House,  his  hair  much  whitened  in  a  few  months."  •' 

ALFRED  ZIMMEBMANN,  Gebman  Foreigst  Minister 

Not  because  he  was  a  great  figure  during  the  World  War  does 
Zimmermann  have  a  place  among  these  sketches,  but  because  he, 
more  than  any  other,  in  a  brief  term  of  office,  dealt  the  last  stroke 
that  was  needed  to  consolidate  American  sentiment  in  favor  of  de- 
claring war  on  Germany.  When  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and 
its  civilian  passengers  aroused  widespread  sentiment  for  war  among 
American  people  in  the  East,  the  Middle  and  Far  West  were  in- 
difilerent.  If  rich  Easterners  chose  to  sail  on  British  ships,  it  was 
their  risk,  said  many  in  the  West,  and  not  the  risk  of  all  the  American 
people.  But  when  Zimmermann's  note  proposing  to  Mexico  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Southwest,  with  a  view  to  conquering  American  States 
formerly  Mexican  territory,  and  asking  Mexico  to  secure  aid  from 
Japan,  the  cost  to  be  paid  by  Germany,  people  beyond  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Mississippi  began  really  to  see  red. 

No  photograph  had  ever  done  justice  to  the  strong,  scarred  face 
of  Alfred  Ziinmermann,  because,  as  the  Paris  Figaro  said,  the 
countenance  of  the  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin,  after 
Jagow  left  it,  had  an  expressiveness  too  baffling  for  the  camera. 
The  blue  eyes,  the  somewhat  carroty  hue  of  hair  and  mustache,  the 
pallor  of  face,  the  traces  of  sword-slashes  on  his  cheek,  left  over 
from  university  days,  gave  no  more  clue  to  the  soul  of  the  man 
within  than  did  photographs  in  Berlin  shop-windows.  In  an  almost 
literal  sense  of  the  phrase,  Zimmermann  talked  with  his  face.  His 
features  reflected  every  conceivable  change.  With  ease  he  could  look 
OD  Id  The  Publie  Ledger  (pblladdpbta). 
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gay,  yet  in  another  second  bis  eyes  could  flash  an  eiqnkite  anger  and 
the  lines  upon  hiB  brow  could  show  an  embarrassing  accentuation, 
but  a  smile  would  arrive  at  the  climax  of  his  fury.  His  laugh  was  a 
masterpiece — ringing,  clear,  hearty,  and  revealing  well-kept  teeth, 
notwithstanding  his  fifty-seven  years,  and  conveying  an  impression 
of  spontaneity,  of  tme  mirth.  His  real  vocation  would  have  been 
histrionic  cinematography.  There  was  no  artist  in  the  "movies" 
whose  countenance  lent  itself  to  the  purposes  of  the  film  with  a 
versatility  so  irresistible.  Ordinary  photographs  in  illostrated 
papers  robbed  him  of  his  due,  for  his  soul  was  that  of  a  chameleon. 

The  lack  of  the  particle  "von"  should  not  have  led  one  to  an  in- 
ference that  Zimmermann  was  not  well  bom.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  had  relatives  among  the  nobility  of  Bavaria,  and  the  hereditary 
wealth  of  the  family  went  back  five  generations.  So  far  was  he  from 
being  self-made  that  he  went  to  the  University  at  Brealau  and  to 
Berlin  for  the  prosecution  of  severe  studies  in  histoty,  economics, 
law  and  literature.  But  to  the  diplomatic  service  he  was  a  rank  out- 
sider. He  had  climbed  the  ladder  of  promotion  hy  way  of  the  con- 
sular service,  having  been  a  commercial  expert.  He  was  alien  to 
the  exquisite  school  of  Jagow,  his  knowledge  being  not  primarily  of 
waltzing,  or  of  dining,  or  of  that  human  nature  to  which  the 
Machiavellis  and  Mettemichs  had  appealed.  Zimmermann  knew  all 
about  the  importation  of  hides  from  Ai^ntina,  and  could  make  a 
happy  guess  of  the  number  of  tons  of  tea  there  were  in  warehouses 
in  Moscow.  This  afforded  a  hint  of  the  avenue  along  which  he  had 
traveled,  said  the  Rome  Tribuna,  a  correspondent  of  which,  like  many 
other  journalists,  knew  him  well.  He  was  an  economist  rather  than 
a  business  man,  one  of  the  creators  of  practical  economics  in  the 
new  and  Cierman  sense  of  that  term.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other 
living  individual  was  the  Berlin  exporter  indebted  for  the  "science" 
behind  his  invasion  of  world  markets^  Zimmermann's  exhaustive 
and  learned  works  on  the  relations  between  commerce  and  diplomacy 
were  German  classics.  Yet  he  was  neither  a  pedant,  a  cosmopolite,  a 
mere  business  man,  nor  a  bureaucrat. 

Ever  since  his  first  connection  with  the  Foreign  Department,  of 
which  he  was  for  a  time  head,  he  had  studied  the  characteristics  of 
people  among  whom  he  was  thrown — Chinese,  Russians,  Finns,  Bul- 
gars.  hoag  scrutiny  of  human  nature  accounted  for  the  ease  with 
which  be  got  acquainted  with  others.  He  was  not  long  a  stranger 
to  any  one,  and  no  one  remained  long  a  stranger  to  him.  He  eould 
meet  no  living  human  being  without  discovering  mutual  acquaintances. 
He  had  a  positive  genius  for  the  discovery,  at  a  first  encounter,  of 
intimate  themes  which  gave  to  the  talk  a  personal  touch  of  the 
friendliest  kind.    He  would  go  oat  of  his  way  to  he  amiable  to  young 
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attaches  who  arrived  in  Berlin  from  South  America  only  to  be 

snubbed  by  ariatoeratic  secretaries  at  European  legations.  By  his 
unconventional  ways  he  abated  the  glory  of  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  the  court  of  Berlin,  who  was  happy  in  many  decorations 
and  liked  to  invest  the  reception  of  a  new  ambassador  with  endless 
ceremonial.  He  defied  etiquette  and  tradition  by  inviting  unofficial 
personages  into  his  sacred  private  office  at  the  Wilhehnstrasse.  The 
one  respect  in  which  he  did  not  seem  modern  was  in  his  correspond- 
ence. He  dictated  nothing  to  a  stenographer.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  Germans  in  exalted  posts  who  could  use  a  typewriter  himself 
and  upon  which  he  condescended  to  tap  even  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse." 

<■  Adapted  (rom  bd  article  by  Alexander  Harver  la  Current  Opinion. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  ENTENTE  IN  PARIS 
January  18,  1919— April  30,  1919 

ON  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in  Paris  on  Jannary  18  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  first  scene  in  the  final  act  of  the  World  War  drama.  This 
was  the  formal  assemhling  of  the  Peace  Conference,'  in  the  famous 
Clock  Hall  of  -the  Forei^  Office.  At  the  head  of  the  council  table 
was  the  gilded  chair  of  the  President  of  France,  M.  Poincar^,  When 
all  the  chairs  had  been  occupied  some  Indian  princes  in  turbans  gav^ 
to  the  scene  its  only  distinctive  costumes.  It  was  an  assemblage  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Entente  world,  German  delegates  not 
being  present.  At  the  head  of  the  horseshoe  were  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  on  the  outside  of  the  left- 
hand  table  representatives  of  British  Colonies,  whose  recognition  had 
been  one  of  the  significant  acts  of  the  conference,  Australia  coming 
first,  Canada  next,  and  India  last.  After  the  British  Colonials  came 
the  Japanese.  Inside  both  tables  sat  smaller  nations,  Cuba  and 
America's  ward,  Haiti,  included.  Serbians  sat  alongside  the  newest 
nation  of  all,  the  Czecho- Slovaks;  while  French,  Italians,  Belgians, 
Roumanians  and  Brazilians  sat  on  the  outside  of  the  right-hand  table. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  each 
had  five  delegates;  the  British  Dominions  and  India  two  delegates 
respectively  for  Anstralia,  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  India,  inelud- 
inst  the  Native  States;  one  for  New  Zealand,  and  one  for  Newfound- 
land. Beldnm,  Serbia,  and  Brazil  had  each  three  delegates;  China, 
(3reece,  Polnnd,  Portugal,  the  Czech o-Slo vat  Republic,  Roumania, 
two  each;  Siam,  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  liheria,  Nic- 
araGma,  and  Panama  one  each.  Montenegro  was  to  have  had  one, 
hnt  the  designation  of  this  delegate  was  not  to  be  made  nntil  the 
political  situation  in  that  country  where  King  Nicholas  had  been 
deposed,  had  been  stabilized.  The  apportionment  as  to  Great  Britain 
was  not  considered  so  much  as  ^ving  preponderance  to  her  and  her 
colonies,  as  giving  her  coloriaa  separate  representation  "according 

■Tbe  term  "confereoce,"  a.B  applied  to  agatlierlng  of  DatloDi.1  deleBsto  to 
negotiate  terms  of  peace,  baa  for  mmn  yean  been  aapplantlnic  the  term 
"congreaa,"  aa  used  for  tbe  Vienna.  Berlin,  and  other  f«.moas  gatherlns*- 
There  Is  no  eiaeiitlsl  difference  tn  tbe  technical  meaning  of  the  two  words  aa 
nied  for  thti  pnrpoM. 
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to  Ibeir  activities  in  tbe  war."  It  had  been  the  Ameriran  view  that 
it  was  preferable  to  gire  British  colonies  a  diieet  voiee,  instead  of 
one  throngfa  tbe  mother  country,  the  interests  of  Canada  and  New- 
foundland being  r^arded  ranch  the  same  as  those  of  tbe  United 
Stales.  The  five  eolonial  members,  with  Brazil's  three,  gave  to 
American  countries  an  aggregate  of  eleven  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  representation  given  to  Jngo-Slavia  was  not  at  first 
decided  apon,  bat  it  was  expected  that  the  Croats  and  Slovenes 
woold  be  represented  on  abont  the  same  basis  as  the  Serbians. 

Brazil  owed  her  special  treatment  lai^ly  to  her  historic  position 
as  a  former  empire  combined  with  her  popnlation  of  more  than  20,- 
000,000.  These  facts  worked  strongly  against  placing  her  secondai? 
to  nations  nmcli  less  [lopiiloas.  Another  explanation  of  the  allow- 
anee  of  three  dele(;ates  to  Brazil  was  that,  while  Gre«ce  had  two  and 
Fortngal  one,  Brazil  bad  not  only  given  valuable  services  in  the 
war  by  affording  naval  protection  against  German  raiders  on  South 
Atlantic  trade  routes  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  but  that 
she  Tirtnally  Iiad  represented  the  South  American  eontinent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  belligerents.  Snpport  of  Brazil's  claims  was  a  part  of 
America's  plan  to  cultivate  the  closest  relations  with  South  American 
countries.  This  large  representation  of  Pan-Americans  and  British 
colonies  robbed  tbe  conference  of  any  preponderating  Enropean 
character  it  might  otherwise  have  had.  Thus  international  polities 
woold  not  be  dominated  as  in  former  years  by  Europe. 

The  voice  of  tbe  New  World  was  to  have  an  important  part  in  do- 
ciding  tbe  terms  of  peace,  which  in  spirit  and  purpose  were  to  be 
quite  nnlike  any  previous  peace  terms  in  the  history  of  nations.  Tea 
out  of  twenty-five  representatives  were  from  non-European  States 
and  five  more  represented  States  whose  future  largely  lay  elsewhere 
than  in  Europe.  Two  big  factors  in  the  conference  were  to  be  the 
British  Empire  and  Pan-America.  Assoming  that  the  League  of 
Nations  would  have  a  similar  oi^:anization,  with  separate  rect^ition 
of  the  British  colonies,  the  British  Empire  and  Pan-America  would 
he  the  la^^fest  factors  in  it,  the  two  forces,  as  British  statesmen  saw 
it,  which,  by  cooperating,  conld  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
strong  representation  of  Powers  free  from  traditionary  European 
ideas  of  a  "balance  of  power"  promised  at  once  a  profound  in- 
fluence on  the  Conference.*  The  number  of  sovereign  States  repre- 
sented at  tbe  Conference  in  Paris  was  thirty-one.  Germany,  Austria, 
Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  made  the  total  number  of  belligerents  con- 
eemed  in  the  war  thirty-five. 

Standing  between  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Balfonr,  Foreign 

■  Pntla  dispatch  from  CUntoD  W.  Gllbei^  tu.  The  Svtning  PubHc  Ledger 
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Uinister  of  Great 'Britain,  and  facing  the  delegates,  President  Poin- 
car€  opened  the  Conference,  which  was  preliminary  to  the  meeting 
in  Veraailles  where  the  treaty  wonld  eventually  be  signed  and  hear 
the  name  of  that  historic  city.  In  the  name  of  France,  as  host,  Presi- 
dent Poincare  ezprest  a  solemn  hope  that  its  labors  would  end  in  re- 
moving forever  from  the  world  the  menace  of  a^^ression  by  armed 
force.  He  made  a  long  and  admirable  address  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said: 

"This  very  day  forty-eight  years  ago,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871, 
the  German  Empire  was  proclaimed  by  an  army  of  invasion  in  the 
Cbfitean  at  Versailles.  It  was  consecrated  by  the  theft  of  two  French 
provinces.  It  was  thus  a  violation  from  its  origin  and,  by  the  fault 
of  its  founders,  it  was  bom  in  injustice.  It  has  ended  in  oblivion.  You 
are  assembled  in  order  to  repair  the  evil  that  has  been  done  and  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  You  hold  in  your  hands  the  future  of  the 
world.  I  leave  you  gentlemen  to  your  grave  delitwrations  and  declare 
the  Conference  of  Paris  open." 

All  eyes  were  then  fixt  on  President  Wilson  who,  in  felicitous 
terms  proposed,  as  the  first  business  of  the  conference,  that  Premier 
C14menceau  be  made  permanent  chairman.  In  his  speech  accepting 
the  offer  M.  Clemenceau,  having  in  mind  the  traditional  difficulties 
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that  attend  negotiationa  of  peace  treaties,  remarked  that,  as  the 
members  of  the  Conference  had  come  toother  as  friends,  ao  as 
friends  they  should  disperse  after  their  labors.  After  other  pre- 
liminary formalities  tbe  Conference  adjourned.  On  January  23, 
when  the  first  plenary  session  of  the  Conference  was  held,  it  was 
addrest  by  President  Wilson  who,  with  great  earnestness  declared  ^ 
"We  are  not  here  alone  as  representatives  of  Qovernments,  but  as 
representatives  of  peoples,  and  in  tbe  settlement  we  make  we  need 
to  satisfy,  not  the  opinions  of  governments,  but  tbe  opinion  of  man- 
kind." "Select  classes  of  men  no  longer  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
world,"  said  he ;  "the  fortunes  of  the  world  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  plain  people."  Tbe  war  had  swept  away  old  foundations  by 
which  small  coteries  had  "used  mankind  as  pawns  in  a  game."  Noth- 
ing but  emancipation  from  the  old  system  could  now  accomplish 
real  peace.  He  had  recently  seen  in  the  streets  of  Paris  American 
soldiers  who  had  come  to  France,  not  alone  for  war,  but  as  "cru- 
saders in  a  great  cause."  "I,  like  them,"  he  added,  "most  be  a 
crusader,  whatever  it  costs  to  accomplish  that  end." 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  this  session  providing  that  a  League 
of  Nations  be  created  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty  of 
peace,  that  a  commission  be  named  to  draft  a  complete  plan  and 
that  tbe  League  "should  be  open  to  every  civilized  nation  which  can 
be  relied  on  to  promote  its  objects,"  a  provision  under  which  it  was 
to  be  a  matter  for  future  determination  by  the  Great  Powers  to  say 
when  Oermanj  had  sufficiently  retrieved  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  to  be  entitled  to  admission.  A  commission  composed  of  two 
representatives  from  each  of  tbe  five  Great  Powers  and  five  repre- 
sentatives to  be  elected  by  the  other  Powers,  was  to  be  appointed 
to  inquire  and  report  upon  tbe  following  questions : 

First,  "The  responsibility  of  the  aulhors  of  the  war";  second, 
"The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed 
by  tbe  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  allies  on  land,  on  sea 
and  in  the  air  during  the  present  war";  third,  "The  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  these  offenses  attaching  to  particular  members  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  including  members  of  tbe  general  staffs  and  other 
individuals,  however  highly  placed";  fourth,  "The  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the  trial  of  these  offenses." 
The  commission  was  also  to  examine  and  report:  First,  "On  the 
amount  of  reparation  which  the  enemy  countries  ought  to  pay"; 
second,  "On  what  they  are  capable  of  paying,"  and  third,  "On  the 
method,  form  and  time  within  which  payment  ahould.be  made,"  Of 
tbe  commission  to  draft  the  complete  League  of  Nationa  plan  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Colonel  House  were  made  the  representatives  of  the 
United   States,     The  other  delegates  to  the  Conference  from  the 
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Uifited  States  were  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  Henry  White  and 
Gien.  Tasker  H.  Blisa.  Special  advisers  to  the  delegation  in  large 
numbers  went  over  with  them,  including  Admiral  Benson,  who  was 
Nav^  Adviser.  Admiral  Benson  had  been  active  during  the  war  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Before  we  declared  war  he  had  been 
occupied  in  putting  the  Navy  in  a  fit  condition  for  war.  In  1917  he 
was  in  London  with  Colonel  House,  attending  important  conferences, 
and  in  October,  1918,  acted  as  an  adviser  in  the  preparation  of  the 
armistice  terms. 

Indications  soon  came  to  the  surface  that  the  assembled  statesmen 
had  somewhat  definite  opinions — that  each  group,  In  fact,  had  formed 
plans  of  its  own.  Naturally,'  all  did  not  hold  the  same  views;  they 
had  not  formed  the  same  plans.  But  it  had  always  been  tbe  busi- 
ness of  statesmen  to  reach  international  agreements  throi^h  well- 
considered  conciliation.  Peace  conferences  notoriously  had  led  to 
differences.  Czar  Alexander  in  1815  was  continually  threatening 
to  withdraw  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  he  scolded  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  as  to  Mettemich  demanded  that  he  be  reproved  and 
curbed.  The  course  of  Castlereagh  who  represented  England  was  often 
objected  to,  and  some  titled  personages  were  glad  when  he  went  home, 
while  upon  Hardenbei^,  Stein,  and  Humboldt  who  came  from 
Prussia,  many  dark  glances  were  cast  because  of  the  arrogance  shown 
in  their  demands  for  the  annexation  of  the  greater  part  of  Saxony, 
Vials  of  wrath  were  continually  poured  upon  the  head  of  Talley- 
rand, hut  Talleyrand  at  last  triumphed  over  all  his  associates. 

It  was  recalled  again  that  during  the  Conference  in  Paris,  1898, 
which  was  to  end  our  war  with  Spain,  the  Spanish  Commissioners 
at  one  time  packed  their  trunks,  declaring  they  would  return  to 
Madrid^  but  the  United  States  soothed  their  agitation  by  agreeing  to 
give  Spain  $20,000,000 — not,  however,  in  payment  for  the  Philip- 
pines, but  to  oil  the  creaking  machinery  of  the  negotiations.  Count 
Witte  at  Portsmouth,  in  1905,  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  know- 
ing that  Japan  could  not  long  continue  the  war,  and  that  she  must 
have  peace,  as  a  part  of  his  tactics  made  the  familiar  threats  of  "I 
won't  play,"  and  thereby  won  such  points  for  Russia  that  the  final 
treaty  was  looked  upon  as  a  triumph  for  Russia  lather  than  for 
Japan, 

On  February  14  President  Wilson  laid  before  a  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference  the  completed  plan  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Conference  invited  the  fullest  criticism  of  the  work 
he  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  devising.  He  read  tbe  draft 
of  tbe  constitution,  over  which  he  and  his  associate  committeemen 
had  worked  for  three  weeks,  and  in  submitting  it  to  the  session  said 
it  came  with  the  unanimous  indorsement  of  fourteen  nations  en- 
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gaged  in  its  compilatioD.  He  was  followed  by  seven  speakers,  &11 
collaborstors  in  the  task,  and  all  pledging  their  Grovernments  to 
earnest  support  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  longest 
speech  he  had  delivered  since  his  arrival  in  France,  being  on  his  feet 
forty-five  minutes.  He  confined  -himself  to  an  elucidation  of  speoifio 
subjects,  instead  of  entering  into  further  arguments  as  to  general 
principles,  and  left  that  night  at  10  o'clock  for  Brest  to  sail  next 
day  for  home,  but  soon  to  return,  several  thousand  American  soldiers 
going  with  him  to  America  on  the  same  ship,  the  George  Washington. 
He  carried  with  him  the  League  plan  which  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  career  and  an  epochal  development  in  world 
history. 

Another  "lucky  thirteen"  had  turned  up  for  Mr.  Wilson.  The 
final  touches  of  the  draft  of  the  constitution  for  the  League  were 
made  on  February  13.  There  were  twenty-six  articles  in  the  League 
constitution,  or  twice  thirteen.  "Lucky  thirteen"  had  long  been  run- 
ning through  Mr.  Wilson's  life.  There  are  thirteen  letters  in  his 
name;  he  landed  in  Brest  to  attend  the  Peace  Conference  on  De- 
cember 13;  thirteen  played  an  important  part  in  the  inaugural  plans 
of  1913,  thirteen  Governors  being  in  line  in  the  procession  to  the 
Capitol,  militias  from  thirteen  States  being  represented,  and  thirteen 
educational  institutions.  The  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters  was 
the  thirteenth  such  ceremony  that  had  taken  place  in  the  White 
House,  and  the  names  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  contained 
thirteen  letters.  President  Wilson  had  observed  early  in  his  life  that 
thirteen  even  then  had  been  his  lucky  number,  pointing  oat  several 
instances  where  the  number  had  figured  in  what  to  him  was  an  itn- 
portant  event. 

Late  in  February  the  world  was  horrified  by  news  that  three  shots 
had  been  fired  at  Premier  Clemenceau  as  he  was  leaving  his  home  in 
the  morning  to  attend  a  committee  meeting.  One  of  them  entered  a 
lung  but  within  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  be  out,  after  much  inter- 
national anxiety.  His  own  story  of  the  attack  as  he  told  it  afterward 
was  ss  follows: 

"  Yesterday,  when  I  was  passing  that  spot  in  the  corner  of  the  Boule- 
vard Deleesert,  I  remarked  a  strange  silhouetted  figure  upon  the  pave- 
ment, showing  that  some  one  examining  me  attentively.  The  idlbouette 
was  that  of  a  rather  evil-looking  man.  I  said  to  myself,  'Hello,  that 
fellow  is  up  to  no  good. '  This  morning  at  the  same  spot  I  perceived 
the  same  sUhauette  and  immediately  thought,  'Wh^,  that's  my  friend 
of  yesterday.'  I  hadn't  time  to  continue  the  reflection,  for  the  indi- 
vidual's arm  was  raised,  revolver  in  hand,  and  he  fired  at  the  door  of 
the  automobile  and  hit  the  window.  I  didn't  reflect  that  there  were 
perhaps   other  bullets   in   the   revolver,   and   aa   soon   as  the  first  shot 
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was  fired  I  leaned  forward  to  look  out.  Other  shota  followed  rapidlj, 
one  after  another,  and  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  low  down  the  back  of  my 
neck.  The  pain  was  bo  inteoBe  that  I  could  not  help  crying  out.  I 
realized  perfectly  that  I  had  been  hit.  What  followed  passed  with 
lightning  rapidity.  The  orderly  seated  beside  the  chauffeur  on  the 
front  of  the  automobile  had  at  the  first  shot  pulled  his  revolver  out 
of  his  pocket.  The  chauffeur  at  the  same  time  put  on  speed  and  got 
us  out  of  range.  My  adversaries  are  really  poor  shots.  They  are  eiceed- 
ingly  clumsy.     Am  I   not  a   good  ptophetf     Do  I  not  arrange  things 


3  FRENCH  "THE  MAISON 
Here  lived  Preatdent  and  Mrs.  Wilson  during  their  first  Stay  In  Paris 

aheadT     I  bad  arranged  to  have  no  meeting  of  the  conference  to-day 
eo  that  I  could  get  a  little  rest.-   Well,  I've  got  it." 

Discussion  in  the  Supreme  Council,  or  Council  of  Ten,  vhich  in- 
cluded two  representatives  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  turned  to  the  form  of  the  future  government 
of  territory  freed  from  enemy  rule.  The  Conference  accepted  a 
plan  of  mandataries  for  colonies  and  backward  nations.  On  March 
26,  Mr.  Wilson  having  returned  to  Paris,  the  Council  of  Ten,  in 
order  to  speed  up  the  work,  was  broken  up  into  two  bodies,  a  Council 
of  Four  and  a  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.     The  Council  of  Four  ' 
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was  composed  of  Premiers  Orlando,  Cl^menceau  and  Lloyd  Qeorge, 
and  President  Wilson.  On  April  14  the  reparation  demands  to  be 
made  on  Gremany  were  announced,  and  on  April  16  the  Germans 
were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  receive  the  treaty. 

With  the  Oennan  treaty  near  completion  the  qnestion  of  Italy's 
claims  in  the  Adriatic  came  to  the  front.  On  April  23  President 
Wilson  issued  a  statement  that  Fiume  should  not  belong  to  Italy. 
The  Italian  delegation,  keenly  dissatisfied,  announced  their  intention 
of  leaving  Paris,  and  on  April  24,  Premier  Orlando  started  for 
Rome.  Hardly  had  he  departed  when  the  vanguard  of  the  German 
delegation  reached  Versailles,  on  April  25,  to  be  followed  on  April  30 
by  the  principal  delegates.  Previously  the  Germans  had  exprest  an 
intention  of  sending  "messengers"  to  receive  the  treaty,  but  finally 
were  compelled  to  send  delegates  with  full  powers  to  act.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Italian  delegates  the  Conference  on  April  28  adopted 
the  revised  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Geneva  was  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  League,  and  Sir  Erie  Drummond,  of  Great  Britain, 
was  made  first  Secretary-General.  On  April  30  the  Council  of 
Three  (C16menceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson)  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  question  of  Shantung  which  gave  territory  to  the 
Japanese  who  were  to  turn  it  over  later  to  the  Chinese.  Premier 
Orlando  was  tlien  absent  in  Italy,  but  he  and  the  other  Italian  dele- 
gates returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  handing  of  the 
peace  treaty  to  the  Germans,  apparently  in  a  more  satisfied  trame 
of  mind.' 

'Polnclpal  Sources:  The  rimes.  The  World,  The  Evening  Pott'  (New  Tort), 
The  EveHina  PuiUe  Ledger  (Pbiladelplila),  American  Press  and  tFnlted  Press 
dlipatcbeB. 


THE  PEACE  TERMS  DEUVERED  TO  THE  GERMAN 

DELEGATES  AT  VERSAILLES 

April  25,  1919— May  7,  1919 

WHEN  the  Peace  Cocference  was  near  the  end  of  its  labors  in 
Paris  the  terms  in  general  became  known  and  public  interest 
turned  to  the  meeting  now  to  be  held  in  Versailles.  There  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Germany  would  for  the  first  time  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Entente  Nations  and  of  the  United  States  and  the  treaty 
would  be  presented  to  them  for  their  signatures. 

It  was  a  symbol  of  the  blending  of  an  old  order  with  a  new  that 
the  same  day  should  have  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  German  dele- 
gates at  Versailles,  and  the  ratification,  in  plenary  conference  in 
Paris,  of  the  covenant  of  the  League.  Helpless  Germany  prepar- 
ing to  accept  a  peace  of  just  punishment  in  the  same  stage-setting 
as  that  which  had  seen  the  apotheosis  of  German  power  forty-eight 
years  before,  was  one  of  the  scenes  from  which  the  ancient  world 
derived  its  belief  in  Nemesis  and  in  which  the  world  at  all  times 
has  discerned  the  giddy  spin  of  the  wheel  of  fortune.  The  conqueror 
conquered,  the  mighty  ones  humbled — in  that  there  was  nothing  new. 
What  was  new  was  that  the  idea  of  ultimate  reconciliation  should 
have  run  parallel  with  the  idea  of  retribution. 

If  one  were  to  compile  a  list  of  seven  historic  spots  in  the  world, 
as  a  companion  set  to  the  Seven  Wonders  of  antiquity,  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  would  have  a  place  among  them.  There  Great  Britain 
first  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  there  the 
Third  Estate,  called  into  life  again  after  sleeping  for  a  century  or 
more,  formed  a  national  assembly  and  gave  birth  to  the  French 
Revolutioa;  there  Bismarck  had  William  I  crowned  the  German 
Emperor,  while  Paris  was  still  under  siege,  and  there  representatives 
of  the  civilized  world  had  now  come  not  only  to  make  peace  with 
"the  madman  of  Europe,"  but  to  sign  a  document  that  might  rank 
in  history  with  the  Ma^a  Charta  or  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Nor  was  this  mammoth  palace,  which  once  could  cover  10,000 
persons,  merely  a  historic  shrine  of  epochal  ceremonies.  It  seemed 
still  to  vibrate  with  echoes  of  hnman  dramas  more  vivid  and  en- 
thralling than  any  stage  piece  that  Moli^re  had  shown  t  jere  to  dis- 
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tract  the  blase  Louis  XIV  and  his  dazzling  court.  There  the  un- 
happy Vftllifere,  the  vainglorioua  Montespan  and  the  austere  Main- 
tenon  successively  had  loved,  infatuated  and  exploited,  the  magnificent 
Louis;  there,  too,  the  brilliant  Pompadour  and  the  seductive  du 
Barry  had  shone  among  a  galaxy  of  mistresses,  and  there  some  10,000 
half-drunken  men  and  woroen  from  Paris  had  broken  through  the 
gates  and  sent  the  weakling,  Louis  XVI,  in  flight  to  the  Tuileries. 
Louis  XIV  planned  his  residence  on  so  grandiose  a  scale  that 
the  leveling  of  the  land,  the  building  of  a  road  to  Paris  and  the 
construction  of  an  aqueduct  had  engaged '30,000  men  for  yearp.  That 
Gallery  of  Mirrors,  literally  the  "galerie  dea  glaces,"  what  scenes 
had  they  not  reflected !  They  had  housed  the  Louis  who  proclaimed 
himself  "the  state,"  with  hia  diamond-embroidered  coat  and  red- 
heeled  slippers  four  inches  high;  had  sheltered  hia  bloated  successor 
whose  most  satisfying  esercise  was  to  fry  pancakes  for  his  mistress's 
breakfast;  had  looked  on  the  irresolute  Louis  XVI,  fated  for  disaster, 
and  the  tragic  figure  of  Marie  Antoinette,  she  who  "could  bow  to 
ten  persons  with  one  movement,  giving,  with  her  head  and  eyes,  the 
recognition  due  to  each  one,"  and  finally  bowed  to  the  headsman's 
blade  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
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German  official  couriers,  in  advance  of  the  German  delegation, 
arrived  at  Versailles  on  April  25,  having  traveled  by  special 
train  from  Creil,  near  CompiSgne,  and  were  received  by  Colonel 
Henri  and  other  French  officials,  and  by  them  taken  to  the  Hotel  dea 
Rfaervoirs.  It  was  remarked  sarcastically  in  Paris  that  the  Ger- 
man delegation,  according  to  the  time  schedule  current  in  Berlin 
when  the  German  armies  started  their  swing  through  Belgium  toward 
Paris,  in  1914,  had  arrived  "seventeen  hundred  days  late."  At  Ver- 
Bailles  the  couriers  were  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  huge  gilded  cage,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in,  but  to  keep  the  press  and 
the  public  out.  Once  the  Olerman  delegates  reached  the  quarters 
reserved  for  them  in  the  same  hotel  on  May  1,  they  also  found  them- 
selves restrained  from  passing  beyond  the  barriers  set  up  until  the 
day  when  the  final  signature  of  the  treaty  should  have  taken  place 
in  the  Gallery  of  Mirrors  of  the  great  Versailles  Palace.  In  an  annex 
of  the  hotel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Marqnise  de  Pompadour, 
the  delegates  were  housed.  Use  of  this  bnilding  bad  been  determined 
by  its  situation,  which  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the 
great  palace.  Behind  trees  on  the  further  side  of  a  lake  was  visible 
the  roof  of  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel — formerly  a  Capuchin  Mon- 
astery— where  the  first  meeting  between  the  Germans  and  the  Entente 
statesmen  would  take  place. 

A  trellis-work  barrier  eight  feet  high  had  been  run  from  the  June 
tion  of  the  Rfeervoir  annex  with  the  hotel  proper,  straight  across 
the  park  to  the  rear  of  the  Trianon  Palace  Hotel,  thus  forming,  with 
the  right-hand  boundary  of  the  park,  a  big  "cage"  about  100  yards 
wide  and  300  long,  within  whose  limits  the  Germans  could  walk 
about  at  liberty  and  obviate  the  humiliating  conditions  implied  in  a 
military  escort.  The  only  soldiers  in  evidence  throughout  this  barrier 
were  sentries  at  the  locked  gate  of  the  park,  at  the  Trianon  Palace 
Hotel,  and  in  passages  connecting  the  annex  with  the  main  hotel. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  pass  them,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  unless 
he  was  the  hearer  of  a  special  permit  signed  by  the  officer  in  charge. 
Passage  otherwise  was  confined  to  hotel  servants  conveying  food 
from  the  central  kitchen. 

The  first  official  meeting  with  the  Germans  took  place  on  May  1, 
when  credentials  were  exchanged.  A  week  later,  in  the  spaeious  dining- 
hall  of  the  Hotel  Trianon,  the  Peace  Conference  was  installed  at 
three  long  tables,  arranged  in  horseshoe  form  and  covered  with  the 
traditional  green  cloth  of  diplomacy.  At  one  end  of  the  room  at  a 
table  about  thirty-five  feet  long,  sat  representatives  of  the  Great 
Powers,  with  President  Poincare  and  Premier  CI4menceau  in  the 
center.  Marshal  Foch  was  the  only  man  at  a  table  who  was  not  a 
plenipotentiary.     Another  who  found  himself  a  center  of  attention 
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for  a  moment  was,  however,  a  delegate — Paderewski,  Tepreseuting 
Poland,  witli  long  hair  and  rather  bizarre  dress.  All  the  Allied  and 
other  plenipotontiaries  had  been  seated  and  were  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Oermans,  when  the  noted  pianist's  tall  figure  catae 
rapidly  through  the  doorway.  Not  an  eye  missed  his  rather  confused 
progress  to  his  place  on  the  inside  of  the  hollow  square  formed  by 
the  tables. 

The  whole  scene  had  a  setting  that  su^ested  peace,  the  room 
bright  and  cheery,  and  made  more  so  by  sunshine  that  came  through 
great  windows  on  three  sides.  Through  these  windows  trees  were 
seen  in  all  the  beauty  of  spring  foliage,  while  flowers  were  growing 
profusely  in  the  adjoining  grounds,  giving  plenty  of  color  to  the 
background.  The  day  was  mellow  in  its  warmth  and  suggested  June 
rather  than  May.  Nothing  was  there  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the 
German  delegation  the  destruction  their  armed  forces  had  wrought 
elsewhere  in  the  fair  land  to  which  they  had  come  in  the  humble  role 
of  representatives  of  a  vanquished  nation.  The  great  dining-hall, 
fifty  by  seventy  feet,  was  wholly  free  from  any  suggestion  of  French 
decorations.  Walls,  ceiling,  and  fluted  columns  were  all  white  with 
no  touch  of  color  anjrwhere.  Above  hung  four  enormona  chandeliers. 
Along  the  tables  were  blotters  and  paper  for  each  delegate,  and  be- 
fore the  blotters  squatty  ink-bottles  and  ordinary  pencils  and  pen- 
holders. The  scene  had  none  of  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  earlier 
peace  gatherings — no  display  of  court  and  military  uniforms  such  as 
marked  the  congresses  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  It  appeared  to  gain  in 
impresaiveness  by  these  very  cireumstanceB. 

When  the  German  representatives  arrived  at  the  Trianon  in  auto- 
mobiles throngs  were  near,  but  they  stood  mute  as  French  orderlies 
opened  automobile  doors,  and  French  and  British  officers  conducted 
the  Germans  into  the  palace.  Allied  officers  on  the  steps  at  the  main 
entrance  either  saluted  perfunctorily  or  turned  their  faces  away. 
While  the  Entente  delegates  already  inside  were  being  seated, 
Clfimenceau  and  President  Wilson  were  observed  engaged  in  con- 
vereation.  After  five  minutes  of  waiting,  Colonel  Henri,  the  French 
liaison -officer,  appeared  at  the  door  to  herald  the  approach  of  the 
German  delegation.  An  instant  later  a  French  functionary  appeared 
wearing  the  glittering  chain  of  his  office,  and  announced  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Messieurs,  the  German  delegates."  Count  von  Broekdorff- 
Rantzau  then  slowly  entered  with  gloves  in  his  hand,  and  con- 
apicnously  undiplomatic  in  appearance.  Neither  he  nor  his  associates 
looked  to  right  or  left.  Nor  did  they  pause,  but  moved  with  dig- 
nified steps  to  the  places  reserved  for  them.  After  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation all  the  Allied  delegates  and  their  secretariat  personnel  arose 
and  stood  courteously  while  the  Germans  were  being  seated,  showing 
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only  a  trace  of  nervousness  and  acting  as  if  they  were  taking  part  in 
deliberations  on  equal  terms  with  their  adversaries. 

At  2,20  o'clock  attendants  had  brought  in  huge  armfuls  of  the 
printed  conditions  of  peace  and  distributed  them,  one  copy  to  each 
dd^ate,  as  they  went  around  the  hollow  rectangle.  To  the  Qermans 
a  copy  was  not  delivered  until  3.17,  while  a  translation  was  being 
made  of  Premier  Cl^menceau's  introductory  speech,  in  which,  aa 
President  of  the  Congress,  he  declared  the  session  opened  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Qermans  the  conditions  of  the  meeting  that  was  taking 
place  with  them.  There  were  to  he  no  oral  discussions;  the  Qermana 
were  to  submit  within  fifteen  days,  and  in  writing,  any  observations 
they  had  to  make.  He  then  read  aloud  the  headings  of  the  trea£y 
and  made  a  suggestion  that  within  a  few  days  the  Germans  should 
be  ready  to  present  their  observations  in  writing.  Clfimenceau  con- 
clnded  with  the  inquiry,  "Has  any  one  observations  to  makeT"  where- 
upon Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  raised  hia  hand.  "Count  von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  haa  the  floor,"  said  Clemenceau. 

The  head  of  the  Oerman  delegation  wore  big  bom  spectacles  and 
did  not  rise  as  Clemenceau  had  done  in  making  hia  speech — indeed, 
as  all  the  delegates  had  done  when  the  Qermans  came  in — but  read 
his  speech  while  be  remained  sitting.  This  apparent  discourtesy  to 
his  adversaries  was  explained  by  the  Count's  friends  as  due  to  his 
physical  condition,  hnt  he  had  offered  no  excuse  or  explanation  for 
his  conduct.  As  he  spoke  his  guttural  German  repeatedly  gave 
emphasis  to  particular  phrases  or  words,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
dedared  that  the  admission  by  Germany  of  her  sole  guilt  for  the 
war  would  have  been  "a  lie,"  or  when  be  forbade  the  Allies  to  com- 
plain of  "cruelty  and  murder"  in  view  of  the  suffering  and  death 
German  civilians  had  experienced  under  the  blockade  as  continued 
smce  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  interpreter  of  the  Count's 
speech,  in  giving  an  English  version,  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, both  in  voice  and  selection  of  words.  The  Count's  bold  and 
unrepentant  declarations  as  translated  gave  rise  to  a  murmur  of 
indignation  throughout  the  chamber.  As  he  proceeded  with  an 
increasing  attitude  of  decision  in  his  manner,  the  bodies  of  the  other 
Germans  perceptibly  stiffened  and  with  folded  arms  they  sat  stern 
and  silent.  Only  Clemenceau  and  Wilson  appeared  unconcerned, 
the  latter  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  hia  bands  in  his  pockets. 
On  concluding  his  speech.  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  replaced 
his  spectacles  in  their  case,  spread  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  took 
an  attitude  of  waiting,  Clemenceau  immediately  rose  and  in  two 
sentences  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close.  Brockdorff-Rantzau 
had  accused  the  Allied  nations  of  having  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
since  the  armistice  became  effective,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
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noder  tbe  condlttona  ot  tbe  Treat;  of  Peace,  GermaDy's  Rhine  ProTlnce, 
luclDdlng  vrbat  la  koowu  an  tbe  Palatinate,  will  be  evacuated  b;  AUIed  and 
'      1   troopa  In   tbree  Installments— tbe  portion  In  tbe  nortb   marked 
've  years,  Part  2  In  ten  years,  Fart  3  In  fltteen  years 
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noeent  Qerman  people.  Many  eyes  were  at  ooce  turned  by  this  stat«- 
ment  to  Cl^meneeau,  who  seemed  disturbed.  Some  thonght  he  in- 
tended to  interrupt  the  speaker  with  a.  show  of  resentment,  but  he 
let  the  stricture  pass,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  went  around  the  room, 

Germany'g  European  area  by  the  treaty  laid  before  the  German 
delegates  was  reduced  one-sixth,  and  it  might  be  reduced  one-fifth  if 
the  proposed  plebiscites  in  the  Saar  Valley,  Schleswig,  and  East 
Prussia  should  go  against  her.  The  area  absolutely  alienated  totaled 
34,437  square  miles,  that  subject  to  plebiscites,  9,310  square  miles. 
This  reduction  looked  more  serious  than  it  was.  In  an  economic 
and  military  sense  Germany  was  only  slightly  crippled  by  her  terri- 
torial losses,  since  the  parts  amputated  were  on  the  outer  fringes  of 
her  domain.  Excepting  the  small  area  of  the  Saar  Valley  and  the 
Briey  mineral  region  in  Lorraine,  no  important  industrial  districta 
were  alienated.  Most  of  the  territory  marked  for  cession  was  in- 
habited by  disaffected  populations  whom  Germany  had  been  unable  to 
assimilate.  Alsace-Lorraine,  North  Schlesw^,  and  Posen  had  been 
liabilities  for  her  as  well  as  assets. 

The  greatest  shrinkage  occurred  in  the  east,  where  a  small  frac- 
tion of  Silesia  (subject  to  a  plebiscite),  nearly  all  of  Posen,  and 
nearly  all  of  West  Prussia  west  of  the  Vistula  were  to  be  surrendered 
to  Poland.  Danzig  was  to  be  internationalized,  a  strip  about  Memel 
to  be  yielded  and  West  Prussia,  east  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  southern 
third  of  East  Prussia  to  be  disposed  of  by  referendums.  This  part 
of  Prussia  was  agricultural  and  economically  stagnant.  It  bad  been 
of  great  value,  however,  as  a  base  of  operations  in  case  of  war  with 
Russia.  Now  that  Poland  had  been  interposed  as  a  buffer  State  and 
Russia  bad  ceased  to  be  a  great  power,  Germany  would  no  longer 
have  need  for  a  strong  eastern  military  frontier,  even  if  the  Allies 
had  allowed  her  to  retain  her  old  character  as  a  militarist  State. 
With  all  these  cessions  of  territory,  plebiscite  sections  included,  Ger- 
many lost  only  about  7,000,000  inhabitants — one-tenth  of  her  pop- 
ulation— most  of  them  strongly  anti-German  in  blood  and  senti- 
ment. Her  losses,  both  in  area  and  in  population,  would  have  been 
more  than  covered  if  the  Peace  Conference  bad  left  the  door  open 
for  a  union  between  Germany  and  what  was  left  of  Austria. 

Under  the  treaty  tbe  great  German  General  Staff  was  abolished 
and  the  army  reduced  for  a  time  to  200,000  men,  but  eventually  to 
100,000,  including  4,000  officers.  These  two  requirements  alone 
BufBced  to  tell  the  story  of  the  limitation  of  military  strength  im- 
posed upon  Germany.  She  would  not  now  be  able  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe  in  our  time,  and  perhaps  never  again.  With  her 
people  released  from  the  burden  of  taxation  to  keep  up  »  great 
army  and  navy,  her  military  system  shattered,  her  milita;y  caste 
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deprived  of  its  am^nt  power  and  dispersed,  German  statesmea 
eould  indulge  no  more  in  dreams  of  world  empire.  The  old  order 
bad  passed.  A  new  order  had  come  in  which  would  be  devoted  to 
peace  and  industry,  for  great  reparation  costs  had  to  he  paid,  and 
Germany  bad  to  qualify  by  good  works  and  self -discipline  to  re- 
enter the  family  of  nations  and  acquire  their  respect. 

In  1912  tbe  handbook  of  the  German  army  gave  the  namber  of 
available  trained  and  untrained  men  in  the  country  as  9^98,000, 
made  up  as  follows;  Trained  rank  and  file,  including  reserve  and 
Landwebr,  3,3O2,tKI0;  trained  Landsturm,  623,000;  one-year  volun- 
teers, 85,000;  non-commissioned  officers  of  peace  establishment, 
92,000;  total  trained,  4,102,000;  in  addition,  partially  trained 
Ersatz  reserve,  113,000,  and  untrained  Ersatz  reserve  and  Landsturm, 
5,683,000.  Daring  the  war  Germany  actually  had  placed  10,000,000 
men  in  the  field,  altho  her  peace  establishment  was  only  769,938  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  and  36,088  officers.  The  great  ex- 
pansion that  had  been  brought  about  was  not  a  meeting  of  an 
emergency  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  democratic  coun- 
tries. Under  the  German  Constitution  of  1871  every  man  able  to 
bear  arms  was  counted  as  a  soldier,  and  all  were  nnder  orders  from 
the  Emperor,  who  had  power  to  declare  war.  The  Treaty  of  Peace 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  had  reduced  the  German  army  eventually  to 
100,000,  or  1  per  cent,  of  the  enormous  force  which  Germany  had 
organized,  trained  and  put  into  the  field  during  the  war. 

No  opportunity  was  left  to  the  German  Government  to  create  A 
large  army  by  stealth  and  double  dealing.  Interallied  conunissions  of 
control,  with  authority  to  establish  headquarters  at  Berlin,  were  to 
be  kept  on  the  watch  against  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
except  in  quantities  sufficient  for  small  land  and  sea  services;  the 
importation  of  arms  and  all  war  material  was  forbidden ;  nor  could 
Germany  manufacture  munitions  for  foreign  Governments;  she  was 
to  have  no  dirigibles,  and  no  airplanes  except  100  machines  which 
were  to  be  retained  until  October  1,  in  order  to  search  for  submarine 
mines.  Finally,  conscription  was  abolished.  As  far  as  human  ken 
could  search  the  future,  Germany  was  to  become  impotent  to  make 
war  even  on  the  smallest  nation  contiguous  to  her  territory.  She  had 
been  stricken  from  the  list  of  land  end  sea  powers,  and  made  power- 
less to  resist  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon  her.  There 
was  nothing  ahead  for  her  but  hard  work,  self-denial,  and  rigid 
economy,  which  was  punishment  for  her  misdeeds,  hut  her  submis- 
sion might  prove  to  her  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

Against  the  German  peril  the  world  was  apparently  made  safe. 
Loss  of  her  navy  in  itself  became  a  vital  guaranty  of  good  behavior, 
for  altho  she  might  have  millions  of  men  in  the  field  her  coasts  would 
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be  open  to  invasioti  by  Powers  whose  foil  command  of  the  sea  she 
would  be  in  no  position  to  question.  Her  navy  was  reduced  to  six 
battleships,  six  light  cruisers,  twelve  torpedo-boats  and  no  submarines. 
The  world  noted  with  deep  satisfaction  bow  time  had  brought  its 
revenges,  since  it  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  murderous  attack 
upon  the  Lusitania  that  tbe  Germans  there  in  Versailles  learned  of 
this  sbarp  limitation  to  their  sea  power. 

Germany  forfeited  much  territory  that  had  been  tbe  spoils  of  former 
wars  and  forays.  Most  important  of  all  was  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
which  were  returned  to  France  under  conditions  that  forced  Ger- 
many to  admit  the  Prime  of  seizing  them.  She  yielded  much  to 
Poland,  and  there  were  small  e£Ssions  to  Belgium.  Because  of  her 
destruction  of  Prenct  coal-mines,  she  had  to  give  up  the  Saar 
Valley  to  France  with  the  right  to  work  Saar  mines.  Ancient  French 
dominion  over  this  territory  was  recognized  by  the  provision  made 
for  a  plebiscite  after  fifteen  years  to  determine  whether  the  popula- 
tions preferred  a  continuance  of  commission  government  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  union  with  France,  or  union  with  Germany, 
Germany's  colonies,  near  and  remote,  those  outposts  of  her  trade 
and  military  power  which  she  had  established  at  great  cost  and 
governed  with  brutality,  she  surrendered  altogether.  Many  of  them 
were  committed  into  the  keeping  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  later 
determination.  Her  rights  in  the  Shantung  Province  of  China,  in- 
cluding riulroads,  mines,  and  all  ber  property  there,  she  ceded  to 
Japan,  but  by  assurances,  not  included  in  the  treaty,  Japan  promised 
to  restore  the  province  to  China. 

Tbe  eighth  section  of  the  treaty  would  long  engage  the  attention 
of  men  who  held  to  the  wholesome  belief  that  sin  unatoned  for  offered 
a  bad  example.  The  atonement  here  exacted  was  heavy  to  a  degree 
that  would  have  transcended  all  German  powers  of  imagination  five 
years  before.  Germany  acknowledged  that  she  was  responsible  for 
all  the  loss  and  damage  inflicted  on  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov- 
ernments and  their  nationals;  and  she  engaged  to  make  reparation 
by  money  payments  for  all  damages  caused  to  civilians  under  seven 
cat^ories  embracing  acts  of  war  and  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war.  She  was  to  pay  within  two  years  twenty  billion  marks  in 
gold,  goods,  ships,  or  other  specifled  terms  of  payment,  her  total 
obligations  to  be  determined  by  a  Conunittee  of  Inquiry  and  made 
known  to  her  not  later  than  May  1,  1921.  In  acknowledgment  of 
this  debt  she  was  required  to  issue  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  billion  marks,  payable  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  and  forty 
billion  marks  between  1921  and  1926,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.; 
besides  undertaking  to  deliver  gold  bonds  to  the  amount  of  forty 
billion  marks  under  further  terms  to  be  fixt  by  the  committee.    While 
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it  was  intimated  that  the  grand  total  of  damages  assessed  might  tix.~ 
eeed  her  ability  to  pay,  the  sums  demanded,  whatever  they  might  be, 
would  become  a  charge  upon  all  her  T«vennes  with  priority  over  the 
service  or  payment  of  any  domestie  loan.  Some  small  part  of  Ger- 
many's pre-war  debt  would  be  assumed  by  the  Governments. to  which 
she  eeded  territory,  bnt  AlsaM  and  Lomine  were  an  exception  to 
this  role,  France  not  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  Qennan  debt, 
since  Germany  bad  treated  her  in  that  way  when  she  sosed  upon 
these  provinces  in  1871. 

Germany's  admission  that  the  war  was  a  crime  and  that  she  bore 
the  responsibility  for  it  was  made  complete  by  her  assent  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  put  William  Hohenzollem  on  trial, 
not  under  criminal  law,  but  "for  a  supreme  offense  against  inter- 
national morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties.'*  The  surrender  of 
the  former  Emperor  was  to  be  "reqaested"  of  Holland  and  a  tribunal 
was  to  be  made  np  of  one  judge  from  each  of  the  five  great  Powers 
which  would  try  him.  Moreover,  Germany  was  to  hand  over  for 
trial  by  military  tribunal  "persons  accused  of  committing  acts  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war."  For  many  years  to 
come  the  hunting  down  of  the  trails  of  these  criminals  promised  to 
engage  the  worid's  attention. 

Other  points  in  the  treaty  were  these:  Germany  to  renounce  all 
her  territorial  and  political  rights  outside  of  Europe;  Germany  to 
recognize  the  total  independence  of  German  Austria,  Csecbo-Slovakia 
and  Poland;  all  German  forts  for  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  rased;  all  Heligoland  fortifications  to  be  demolished  and  the 
Kiel  Canal  to  be  open  to  all  nations;  Germany  to  revert  to  pre- 
war "most  favored  nations"  tariffs  without  discrimination;  Germany 
to  accept  highly  detailed  provisions  for  the  internationalization  of 
roads  and  rivers;  Germany  to  pay  shipping  damages,  ton  for  ton; 
Germany  to  devote  her  resources  to  rebuilding  the  devastated  re- 
gions; Germany  to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  in  principle  but 
without  immediate  membership  in  the  League;  Germany  to  cede  to 
Belgium  382  square  miles  of  territory  between  Luiembiug  and  'Hol- 
land; all  HohenzoUem  property  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to  go  to  France 
witbont  payment ;  France  to  gain  possession  of  the  Saar  coal-mines 
regardless  of  the  result  of  a  future  plebiscite;  Germany  to  accept 
abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty ;  Germany  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  no  militaristic  societies;  the  German  army  to  be  demobilized 
within  two  months  after  peace  was  signed;  the  Allies  to  retain  Ger- 
man hostages  until  persons  aeeosed  of  war  crimes  were  surrendered; 
Germany  to  lease  to  Czecho- Slovakia  wharfage  in  Hamburg  and  Stet- 
tin for  ninety-nine  years;  the  Rhine  to  be  placed  under  control  of  an 
Allied-German  commission;  parts  of  the  Elbe,  Oder,  Danube,  and 
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NiemaD  rivers  to  be  intemationalized.  In  the  matter  of  Entente 
claime  for  damages  it  was  said  tbat  tbe  American  part  reached  about 
$1,000,000,000  and  that  claims  growing  out  o£  losses  inflicted  by 
German  submarines  reached  $600,000,000. 

It  was  a  terrible  punishnient  that  tlie  German  people  and  their 
mad  rulers  had  brought  upon  themselves.  Not  only  was  their  mili- 
tary power  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  military  spirit  wonid  be  crusht 


out  of  them  by  the  stem  but  necessary  conditions  imposed.  How 
great  would  be  their  moral  and  spiritual  suffering  we  could  not 
know,  for  the  world  had  its  doubts  about  tbe  German  conscience. 
The  material  hurt  could  more  accurately  be  measured.  They  had 
become  one  of  tbe  world's  greatest  commercial  nations,  their  trade 
was  rapidly  espandinjr,  they  bad  established  commercial  strongholds 
all  over  tbe  world,  and  their  merchant  fleets  were  giving  England 
cause  for  deep  concern.  Now  they  were  cribbed  within  their  own 
frontiers,  their  ships  gone,  their  foreign  trade  bad  vanished  and  tbey 
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were  condenuied  to  half  a  centnry  of  remitting  toil  to  repay  the  loss 
they  had  eanaed  and  repair  the  rain  they  had  wronght.  Conld  Oer- 
many  live  under  these  conditions  T  AU  the  worid  eonld  see  that  they 
were  terribly  severe.  But  the  world  knew,  too,  that  they  went  jost. 
They  seemed  even  lenient  compared  with  the  terms  a  victorious  Qer- 
many  would  have  imposed  upon  an  enslaved  world  had  she  won  the 
war. 

After  the  meeting,  the  German  del^iates  were  first  to  leave  the 
Trianon.  Before  they  appeared  at  the  outer  door,  the  military 
guard  of  the  palace  had  been  withdrawn  so  as  to  avoid  giving  any 
semblsnoa  of  military  honors.  BrockdorS-Rantzau  and  Landshei^ 
eame  out  first,  and  then  the  others.  The  whole  party  were  speedily 
shown  into  automobiles,  whii^h  left  under  4  British  and  French  escort, 
■  moving  through  crowded  streets,  where  the  silence  was  absolute  and 
oppressive.' 

'Principal  8oDrces:  Associated  Pr«<s  dtspatchea ;  The  BvenUig  Poit,  Tbe 
TJinw,  The  World,  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  Torli ;  "BnlletiDi"  of  the 
Matloual  Oeosrapblc  Socletf. 


GERMAN  PROTESTS  AGAINST  THE  TREATY  AND 

ENTENTE   REPLIES— OUR  FIFTH, 

OE  "VICTORY"  LOAy 

COUNT  VON  BROCKDORFF-RANTZATJ,  before  leaving  Ger- 
many for  Versailles,  had  declared  that  Oennany  would  etlek  to 
the  Fourteen  Points  of  President  Wilson's  speech  of  January,  1918, 
meaning  by  that  to  her  own  interpretation  of  them.  When  the  Oenuan 
delegation  arrived  in  Versnillea  it  was  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud 
German  protests  against  signing  any  "hard  peace."  After  the  Entente 
terms  were  made  known  to  the  Qerman  delegates,  BrockdorfC-Rantzan, 
in  an  extended  protest,  argued  for  one  thing,  that,  as  the  present 
German  Government  was  Dot  responsible  for  the  war,  it  shoold  not 
be  punished  for  the  acta  of  an  overthrown  predecessor  Oovernment. 
To  this  Cl^menceau  quietly  replied  that  Germany  "did  not  act  upon 
the  principle  she  now  contends  for,  either  in  1871,  as  regards  France 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  nor  in  1917  in  regard  to 
Russia  after  the  revolution  which  abolished  the  Czariat  regime," 

"This  is  the  devil's  work !"  was  the  comment  of  Mathiaa  Erabei^er, 
head  of  the  German  Armistice  Commission,  after  he  learned  what 
the  terms  were.  Germany,  he  said,  was  to  be  left  "with  less  freedom 
than  Egypt  had."  "It  condemns  us  to  death,"  added  Erzberger. 
"Not  to  sign  would  mean  the  same  thing,  most  likely;  but  if  we  are 
10  go  under,  let  us  go  quickly  at  leafit."  If  Germany  was  to  be 
denied  even  that  privilege,  "then  the  consequences  would  he  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  made  the  promises  which  they  never  intended 
to  keep,  even  with  the  new  Germany,  and  who  have  therefore  brought 
us  to  this  desert  of  hopelessness  in  which  we  look  around  in  vain  for 
an  oasis  where  springs  the  well  of  humanity." 

Erzberger's  pleadings  that  a  "well  of  humanity"  should  be  pro- 
vided for  men  who  had  ravaged  Belgium  and  northern  France  evoked 
little  except  scorn  from  the  Entente.  Men  recalled  what  were  the 
terms  that  Erzberger  had  been  in  favor  of  imposing  upon  the  Allies 
if  Germany  had  been  victorious,  as  set  forth  in  a  memorandom 
written  by  him  late  in  1914,  and  made  public  on  April  20,  1919,  as 
coming  from  the  private  secretary   of   Kurt  Eisner,   the   former 
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BaTarian  Premier,  who  had  just  been  assassinated.    Enbei^r  de- 

"Oermanf  must  haie  mverelgnty,  not  only  over  Belgium,  but  over 

the   Freuch   coast   from  Dunkirk   to   Boulogoe,   and   posseMiou   of   the 

Channel  iBlaods.    She  must  also  take 

the  mines   in   French  Lorraine  au't 

create  an  African  Qerman  Empire  hj 

I  annexing  the  Belgian  and  French 
KougoB,  British  Nigeria,  Dahomey, 
and  the  French  West  Coast. 

"In  fixing  indemnities,  the  actual 
capacity  of  a  State  at  the  moment 
should  not  be  considered.  Besides  a 
lai^e  immediate  payment,  annual  in- 
stalments spread  over  a,  long  period, 
should  be  arranged.  France  could  be 
helped  in  makiog  them  by  decreasing 
her  budget  of  naval  and  military  ap- 

'  propriations,  the  redactions  imposed 
in  the  peace  treaty  being  such  as 
would  enable  her  to  send  substantial 
sums  to  Germany. 

' '  Indemnitiea  should  provide  for  the 
repayment   of  the   full   costs  of   the 

M«liu.  b™.m,.  ""'   "*   ''•   ''"■I!?    of   tbe   w.,, 

notably  in  i:.aBt  Frussia;  the  redemp- 
demption  of  all  of  Qermany's  pablie  debt  and  the  creation  of  a  vast 
fund  for  incapacitated  soldiers." 

Mathiaa  Eizberger'a  plea  for  hnmanity  was  not  unlike  many 
pleas  that  came  out  of  Germany  at  this  time.  Declaring^  that  the 
terms  of  peace  contemplated  the  "physical,  moral,  and  intellectnal 
paralysis"  of  the  German  people  and  that  Germans  had  been  "hypno- 
tized" by  statements  made  by  President  Wilson,  President  Ebert  ex- 
claimed: "When  in  the  course  of  2,000  years  was  ever  a  peace 
offered  to  a  defeated  people  which  so  completely  contemplated  their 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  paralysis  as  do  the  terms  enunciated 
at  Versailles  T"  Before  the  Reichstag  the  Chancellor  of  the  Republic, 
Scheidemann,  made  a  lonfr  speech  of  violent  protests  with  threats  of 
not  signing  the  treaty.  Scheidemann  was  not  taken  seriously,  being 
too  well  known  as  a  public  man  of  a  type  familiar  in  all  States,  the 
type  that  has  an  instinct  for  floating  on  eddies  of  opinion.  When 
the  war  was  launched  Scheidemann's  public  record  required  him  to 
oppose  it,  but  all  Germany  was  then  shouting  for  the  lustful  ad- 
venture, and  so  he  adopted  the  view  that  the  Teuton  had  been  at- 
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tacked  by  the  Slav,  and  when  Belgium  was  invaded,  accepted  the 

fable  that  Belgium  in  her  conduct  had  been  non-neutral.  When 
Petrograd,  after  the  revolution,  became  temporarily  pro-Ally,  and 
the  future  looked  dark  for  Germany,  he  had  been  selected  by  the 
Kaiser  to  manage  at  Stockholm  a  proposed  peace  conference.  When 
the  Germans,  through  Lenine  and  Trotzky,  became  masters  of  Rnssia 
and  the  Brest-Litovak  treaty  was  written,  Seheidemann  became  silent 
and  remained  so  until  the  German  military  offensive  in  the  West 
was  wrecked.  Seheidemann  seemed  a  man  posaest  of  no  real  con- 
victions that  prevented  bim  from  accommodating  his  views  to  the 
demands  of  any  new  hour. 

Hugo  Haase,  leader  of  the  Independent  Socialists,  announced  his 
flat  refusal  to  form  a  government  of  Independents  which  would  sign 
the  Versailles  treaty,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  in  political 
circles,  but  it  was  regarded  as  further  proof  of  Haase's  astuteness. 
The  Independent  Socialist  Party,  as  Die  Freiheit  remarked,  "did  not 
dream  of  taking  blame  for  the  World  War  and  the  terrible  con- 
sequences from  the  shoulders  of  those  responsible  for  listing  con- 
ditions in  Germany — the  Scheideiaanna  and  Erzbergers,  the  Clericals, 
and  Democrats,  who  had  zealously  aided  the  late  Government's  war 
policy,  had  granted  all  credits,  and  by  their  attitude  had  prevented 
an  early  termination  of  the  war."  "Let  them  settle  the  bankrupt 
estate  themselves,"  added  Die  Freiheit. 

In  Berlin  a  Government  statement  was  issned  and  cabled  to  Entente 
countries  declaring  that  the  treaty  would  not  be  signed  by  Germany. 
It  was  a  statement  evidently  intended  for  the  most  part  for  American 
consumption,  having  been  furnished  especially  to  the  Associated 
Press  for  circulation  here,  but  was  filled  with  the  most  amazing  mis- 
conceptions of  American  public  opinion.  It  assumed  that  "the  Amer-. 
ican  press"  considered  th^  treaty  too  hard  on  Germany  and  so  the 
appeal  was  addrest  "to  all  America,  to  every  individual,"  all  of  whom 
were  asked  to  see  to  it  that  Germany's  "claims"  were  fulfilled — these 
claims  being  aueh  as  worked  out  to  Germany's  advantage  under 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  The  assertion  waa  made  that,  in  the 
peace  terms  proposed,  there  was  "not  one  single  trace  left  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  program."  The  overdoing  of  protest  in  this  statement 
rather  disgusted  than  persuaded  clear-eyed  Americans.  They  said, 
in  the  first  place,  that  Germany  had  not  come  into  court  with  clean 
hands.  She  was  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  peace  terms  meant  her 
"economic  destruction"  and  yet  she  waa  the  same  Glerniany  whose 
intellectual  filite — including  352  university  professors — had  united 
on  June  20,  1015,  in  petitioning  the  German  Chancellor  to  make 
sure  that  France  was  "enfeebled  politically  and  economically,  with- 
out any  consideration,"  and  to  insist  upon  levying  on  the  French  "a 
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heavy  war  indemnity  without  any  mercy."  These  and  other  proclama- 
tions of  Germany's  ruthless  war  intentions  made  it  difficult  to  listen 
to  pleas  for  leniency  as  made  to  people  who  had  been  her  victims. 

For  the  Germans  now  to  pretend  that  the  peace  terms  violated 
their  "juristic  right"  under  the  Fourteen  Points  could  not  bear  the 
weight  of  facts.  Only  a  few  of  the  Fourteen  Points  directly  bore 
on  the  treaty  now  offered  to  Germany,  She  complained  that  she  had 
received  no  assurance  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  a  point  that  had 
been  expressly  reserved  by  the  Allies,  with  the  assent  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, before  the  armistice  was  signed.  Similarly  it  had  been 
stipulated,  with  Germany's  full  knowledge,  that  German  "repara- 
tion" should  go  beyond  the  apparent  implication  of  President  WU- 
Bon'a  phrase  about  "restoring"  Belgium  and  invaded  France.  Those 
two  points,  therefore,  were  at  once  thrown  ont  of  court.  Point  6 
related  to  Russia;  Points  9,  10,  11,  and  12  concerned  Italy  and 
Austria,  the  Balkans  and  Turkey,  and  did  not  touch  the  German 
situation  at  all.  In  reality  only  seven  of  the  Fourteen  Points  had 
to  do  with  the  Qemmn  "claims,"  and  these  could  not  bear  examination 
to  Germany's  advantage.  T.ake  her  loss  of  territory.  All  but  a 
minute  fraction  of  it  was  distinctly  contemplated  by  Points  8  and  12, 
providing  for  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  setting  up 
of  "an  independent  Polish  State"  with  "free  and  secure  access  to 
the  sea."  Having  agreed  to  this  in  advance,  Germany's  mouth  was 
closed.  As  for  the  Saar  Valley,  it  figured  merely  as  part  of  the 
reparation  in  coal  due  to  France  from  Germany,  for  what  Germany 
had  done  with  Lens,  the  area  to  be  temporarily  under  control  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  creation  of  that  League  was  promised  in 
Point  14,  and  Germany  could  not  say  that  the  promise  had  not  been 
kept. 

There  remained  only  three  points,  all  of  which  had  to  do  with 
trade  relations,  disarmament,  and  the  colonies.  Concerning  the 
latter.  President  Wilson  was  ahundantly  able  to  maintain  that  the 
arrangement  of  mandataries  for  the  temporary  administration  of 
the  former  German  colonies  was  in  compliance  with  his  principle  of 
consulting  "the  interests  of  the  populations  concerned"  as  well  as 
those  of  "the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined."  As  for 
disarmament,  that  of  Germany  was  provided  for  in  the  treaty;  that 
of  other  nations  was  to  be  undertaken  under  the  League.  While 
"equality  of  trade  conditiona"  was  not  definitely  assured  to  Germany 
by  the  treaty,  assurance  waa  repeatedly  given  that  Germany's  "in- 
dustrial requirements"  would  be  met.  The  German  Government's 
statement  had  asked  Americans  to  "place  the  Fourteen  Points  oppo- 
site the  peace  terms."  If  this  had  been  done  no  fair-minded  man 
could  have  come  to  anything  but  one  conclusion,  which  was  that,  in 
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the  matter  of  her  claim,  Oennany  bad  not  a  leg  'to  stand  on.  Mr. 
Wilson,  as  if  making  a  reply  to  the  Gterman  claims  as  to  his  rour- 
teen  Points,  was  quoted  on  Jnne  6  as  saying;' 

"I  am  convinced  that  our  treaty  projects  violates  none  of  my  princi- 
plcB.  If  I  held  a  contrary  opinion  I  would  not  hesitate  to  eoDfess  it, 
and  woiUd  endeavor  to  correct  the  error.  The  treaty  ae  drawn  up, 
however,  entirely  conforms  with  my  fourteen  points. ' ' 

Following  are  the  Fourteen  Points  as  Wilson  stated  them  in  his 
speech  in  January,  191S : 

1.  Open  Covenants  of  Peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there  shall 
he  no  private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but  diplomacy 
shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

2.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  intema- 
tiooal  covenants. 

3.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the 
establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peaee  and  asaotdating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

4.  Adequate  guaranties  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments  will 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

5.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
Colonial  claims  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popu- 
lations concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of 
the  Qovemment  whose  title  is  to  be  determined, 

6.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory  and  such  a  settlement  of 
all  questions  affecting  Bnssia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an  unham- 
pered and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  determination 
of  her  own  political  development  and  national  policy  and  assure  her  of 
a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  institutions  of 
her  own  choosing. 

7.  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and  restored  without  any*Bttempt  to 
limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure  and  validity  of 
international  law  is  forever  impaired. 

8.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and  the  invaded  portions 
restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871  in  the  matter 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the  world  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  should  be  righted  in  order  that  peace  may  once  mord 
be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

9.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  efCected  along 
clearly  incognizable  lines  of  nationality. 

•In  tHe  ifo«n  (Paris), 
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10.  The  peoples  of  Atutria-Hiugftiy,  whose  place  among  the  nationa 
we  wish  to  Bee  safeguarded .  aud  assured,  should  he  accorded  the  first 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

11.  Boumania,  Serbia,  and  Uontenegro  should  be  evacuated,  occupied 
territories  restored,  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea, 
and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another  determined 
by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  established  tines  of  allegiance  and 
nationality;  and  international  guaranties  of  the  political  and  economic 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan  States  should 
be  entered  into. 

12.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should  be 
assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are  now 
under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life,  and 
an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  aatononous  development,  and 
the  Bardauellefl  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  passage  to  the 
ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international  guaranties. 

13.  An  independent  Polish  State  sbonld  be  erected,  which  should  in- 
clude the  territories  inhabited  b;  undisputably  Polish  populations,  which 
should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea. 

14.  An  Association  of  Nations  affording  guarantiee  of  political  and 
territorial  independence  for  all  States. 

Over  and  above  the  Qerman  maneuvering'  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  tbat  there  was  something  genuine  in  tlie  indignant  and  moan- 
ing protests  uttered  by  so  many  German  people.  They  were  acting 
like  men  suddenly  confronted  with  sometLing  not  only  startling  and 
charged  with  despair,  but  utterly  unprecedented,  out  of  the  order 
of  nature,  incredible,  monstrous — something  they  couid  not  under- 
stand as  a  result  of  the  war  because  they  could  not  yet  believe  tbat 
they  bad  actually  lost  the  war.  That  state  of  mind  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  German  state  of  mind  that  had  prevailed  five 
years  before.  Her  people  bad  for  two  generations  been  dru^ed 
with  false  teachings  and  we  now  saw  how  the  poison  had  impaired 
the  whole  mental  and  moral  make-up  of  the  country. 

Taught  to  consider  themselves  not  only  invincible  and  destined  to 
world-mastery,  but  also  as  the  flower  of  civilization,  and  the  chosen 
of  the  Almighty,  the  Germans  could  not  in  a  few  months  come  to 
believe  it  possible  that  tbey  had  been  beaten  and  tliat  in  going  forth 
with  the  sword  to  conquer  the  world  they  had  been  in  danger  of  nieder- 
gang.  Now  that  niedergang  had  come  they  refused  to  accept  it. 
They  who  had  believed  themselves  at  the  apex  of  civilization,  were 
about  to  fall  into  an  abyss.  Hence  their  tears  and  wails.  A  people 
that  four  years  before  had  been  displaying  what  the  Greeks  called 
Aubris — meaning  a  defiance  of  the  gods  destined  to  lead  to  condign 
punishment — was  showing  itself  hysterical  and  mean-spirited  in  dis- 
aster; the  two  frames  of  mind  wenttogetherwith  perfect  naturalness. 

Besides  Erzbei^r's  declaration  late  in  1914,  of  the  peace  that 
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Gennany  aoDght  to  impose  on  the  Entente,  another  and  mnch  later 
illuminatingr  illustration  as  to  what  Germany  would  have  done  had 
the  war  been  won  by  her  had  appeared  in  a  statement  made  on  July 
1,  1918  (just  two  weeks  before  Germany's  definite  defeat  began),  by 
Count  von  Roon,  a  leader  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Nobles.  Roon 
rejected  all  idea  of  an  armistice  that  was  already  being  whispered 
about,  until  Germany  had  become  sure  of  the  annexation  by  her  of 
Belgium  and  the  Channel  coast  as  far  as  Calais,  of  certain  annexa- 
tiona  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  and  the  restitution  of  all  her 
colonies.  Great  Britain  was  expected  to  cede  to  Germany  certain 
naval  and  coaling  stations  and  her  war-fleet,  and  to  restore  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  Canal  to  Turftey.  King  Constantino  was  to  be  re- 
placed on  the  throne  of  Greece,  Austria  and  Bulgaria  were  to  divide 
Serbia  and  Montenegro,  and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  were  to  pay  all  of  Germany's  war-costs  and  an  indemnity  of 
not  less  than  $45,000,000,000.  France  and  Belgium  meanwhile  were 
to  remain  occupied  by,  German  armies  at  Entente  expense  until  these 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  So  held  Roon  in  the  face  of  German 
defeat: 

The  world  had  long  been  forced  to  confess  that  it  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  endeavoring  to  nnderstand  or  guess  the  motives  of 
German  policy.  Principle,  precedent,  and  custom  were  no  giiides, 
for  the  Germans  disregarded  them  all.  Once  more  was.  conjecture 
baffled  in  an  effort  to  find  any  basis  whatever  for  a  demand  now  set 
up  by  tbe  German  peace  delegates  that,  as  an  offset  to  the  reparation 
demands  of  the  Allies,  Germany  should  receive,  or  be  credited  with, 
12,850,000,000  marks,  or  some  $3,200,000,000,  for  damages  inflicted 
upon  her  by  the  Allied  blockade.  As  a  blockade  is  a  lawful  opera- 
tion of  war,  this  demand  for  credit  to  offset  part  of  her  reparation 
payment  of  100,000,000,000  marks  was  about  as  thinkable  a  pro- 
posal as  would  have  been  another  for  damages  because  the  United 
States  had  entered  the  war  and  sent  2,000,000  troops  to  France. 
Each  would  have  had  about  the  same  basis  in  law  and  reason. 

The  bones  of  Reims  now  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun.  The  wreck  of 
the  martyred  city  lay  as  the  war  left  it.  The  stark  skeleton  of  its 
noble  cathedral  showed  its  tortured  towers  making  the  appeal  of  one 
in  agony.  Its  wide  avenues  had  tree-stumps  bordered  with  ruin  in 
various  degrees.  The  wreckage  of  a  million  German  shells  filled  the 
eye  on  all  sides.  The  streets  in  some  places  had  been  swept  clear  of 
debris.  Otherwise  all  was  as  war  had  left  it.  Only  fourteen  houses 
out  of  14,000  in  the  city  had  not  been  hit.  Through  that  scene  of 
desolation  sightseers  prowled  in  spic-and-span  automobiles,  giving  an 
incongruous  touch.  Near  a  fence  huilt  around  the  cathedral  old 
Frenchmen   sold  souvenirs.     Where   in   Germany   was  the  pow^ 
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that  cotild  restore  Reims  Cathedral  T  From  what  part  of  Qermany 
could  come  a  master  to  restore  the  noble  avennea  of  trees,  the  blest^ 
stumps  of  which  marked  the  lack  of  them?  What  Qermaii  architect 
could  rebuild  dainty  mansions  that  had  lined  the  roadways  to  the 
west?  Conid  Ger- 
city  of  homes  and 
stroyed? 

Since  the  war 
however,  had  come 
a  German  here  and 
ing  to  nnderstand 
Zukunft,  for  ex- 
Witting'  raised  a 
had  been  the  matter 
mind,  as  exhibited 
While  public  men, 
taty  commanders 
for  bitter  blame,  be 
ten  that  they  bad 
German  teaching 
asked  how  had  been 
strange  Qe  r  m  a  ii 
had  brought  the 
answer  he  gave  was 
deliberately  put 
with  modem  ideas, 
essentially  that  of 
pletely  misconceiv- 
upon  her  by  her 
tion,  she  had  been 
bition  to  outstrip 
thought  of  herself 
Empire."  In  thiii 
"like  spoiled  chil- 
Ihem  selves  into  im- 
ings,"pa3sing  from 
defeating  violence 
force  had  added 
outlook  had  never 
spirit     of    human- 
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many  remake  the 
beauty  she  had  de- 
something  new, 
into  the  attitude  of 
there  who  was  try- 
his  countrymen.  In 
ample,  Richard 
question  as  to  what 
with  the  German 
in  its  war  policies. 
diplomats,and  mill- 
had  been  coming  in 
said  it  was  forgot- 
been  products  of 
and  training.  He 
formed  "this 
mentality"  which 
empiretoruiuT  The 
that  Germany  bad 
herself  out  of  touch 
Her  spiiit  had  been 
"aparvenu."  "Com- 
ing the  tasks  laid 
geographical  posi- 
crazed  with  an  am- 
England,  and 
as  another  Roman 
spirit  Germans, 
dren,  had  thrown 
possible  undertak- 
one  form  of  self- 
to  another,  and  to 
lies.  The  German 
taken  in  "the  real 
ity";  hence  her  fall. 


Germans,  when  they  appealed  to  the  sympathy  and  even  to  the 
"conscience"  of  the  world,  seemed  totally  unaware  that  they  had 
forfeited  all  stau ding-ground  for  making  such  an  appeal.  After 
setting  the  world  aghast  at  their  unscrupulousness  and  bmtality. 
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they  appeared  to  expect  the  world  to  shed  tears  of  commiseration 
over  their  unhappy  fate.  The  truth  was  that  the  Germans  could  not 
now  speak  of  justice,  or  pity,  or  human  kindness  without  provoking 
a  feeling  of  nausea  in  those  among  Entente  people  who  beard  them. 
They  even  had  the  obtuseness  to  refer  to  Belgium  as  an  example 
which  Germany  would  follow ;  aa  the  Belgians  had  heroically  resisted 
brutal  force,  so  now  they  said  the  Germans  would.  Thas,>to  remind 
the  Entente  of  their  own  crimes  while  asking  that  Entente  for 
clemency,  was  about  the  last  disclosure  of  the  inability  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  see  a  fact  as  it  was,  or  to  read  the  minds  of  otheis.  Germany 
was  beaten  and  powerless,  and  bad  h)  agree  to  tbe  treaty,  and  under- 
take to  carry  out  its  terms,  looking  for  such  amelioration  as  it  was 
possible  to  secure  by  good  behavior  now  or  later;  otherwise  she 
would  bring  upon  herself  &  still  worse  fate.  Harden  in  Die  Zukunft 
recalled  the  behavior  of  victorious  Germany  in  1871  and  the  heavy 
yoke  tliBt  Bismarck  placed  on  France: 

"In  1871, at  the  time  ot  the  peace  ponrparlen,  Jnlet  Favre,  annoyed, 
slightly  raised  bis  voice.  Bismarck  then  began  to  speak  in  German, 
oltho  he  waa  perfectly  aware  that  Fovre  did  not  know  a  word  of  Oermao, 
When  asked  what  attitude  Oennany  would  adopt  in  case  of  a  French 
refusal  to  toga  the  treaty,  Binnarck  replied:  'We  will  continue  to 
oceapy  the  f  orta.  The  armistice  is  not  likely  to  be  prolonged,  and  then 
we  will  lock  up  Paris  more  tightly  than  before.  Our  measnreii  will 
prove  efficient  when  the  French  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  ask  for  their  arms  and  their  guns.  Let  them  cry  if  they 
like;  they  will  at  last  realize  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  make  formidable 
threats,  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  against  a  victorious  enemy. ' ' 

The  Germans  were  still  laboring  under  the  gravest  of  all  their 
disadvantages,  which  waa  lack  of  confidence  anywhere  outside  Ger- 
many in  their  public  faith  and  public  purposes.  The  re-establisbment 
of  that  confidence  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  their  tasks,  far  more 
difficult  than  the  payment  of  reparation.  The  greatest  German  loss 
was  not  loss  of  men,  of  money,  or  of  political  prestige;  it  was  the 
most  considerable  of  all  human  losses — the  moral  loss,  and  Pros' 
sianized  Germany  promised  for  some  generations  to  stagger  under 
that  load  as  a  ponderous  liability.  New  men  in  millions  to  take  the 
place  of  the  dead  and  maimed  would  be  bom  and  reared  in  Germany, 
and  an  industrious  people  would,  in  time,  bring  prosperous  days 
to  the  fatberiand ;  but  generations  could  not  wipe  out  the  moral 
stain  imprinted  upon  it  by  her  ruthless  devotion  to  the  sword.  In 
another  age,  perhaps  centuries  hence,  some  new  Motley,  in  im- 
paasioned  pages,  wonld  revive  for  an  unremembering  world  the 
wrongs  of  Belgium  and  northern  France,  with  William  II  taking 
the  place  of  Philip  II  and  LudendorfT  that  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
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Nobody  could  deny  that  the  teniis  of  peace  were  severe  to  the 
point  of  faarehness,  and  that  in  certain  instances,  sneh  as  the  seizure 
of  the  Gennan  cables  and  the  exclusion,  at  least  for  a  time,  of  Oer- 
many  from  the  Lea^e  of  Nations,  they  mi^t  seem  unjust.  Yet  this 
sererity  was  applauded,  and  this  seeming  injustice  excnsed,  because 
nobody  was  convinced  that  there  had  been  any  real  change  of  heart 
in  the  German  people;  they  r^^tt«d  the  war  only  because  they  lost 
it.  They  were  paying  for  all  ^e  political  duplicity  that  they  had  80 
ardently  defended  for  five  years,  from  the  invasion  of  Belgium  to 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Had  they  kept  faith  even  in  the  matter 
of  Russia,  that  alone  would  have  given  them  some  of  the  standing 
in  court  tiiat  was  now  universally  denied  them.  In  the  boor  of  her 
extremity,  Qermany's  official  protests  against  the  severity  of  the 
peace  terms  therefore  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  world  regarded  them 
as  only  another  form  of  the  German  propaganda  with  which  every- 
body had  become  familiar.  Nobody  was  quite  sura  whether  the 
German  Government  at  heart  regarded  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
as  impossible  of  fulfilment,  or  whether  this  was  not  a  new  example 
of  German  camouflage.  Therein  lay  the  real  tragedy  of  Germany. 
A  great  nation  bad  waged  war  in  aueh  manner  tbat  it  had  become  an 
object  of  universal  distrust,  and  even  when  its  autocracy  was  swept 
away,  that  distrust  still  ran  through  the  Entente  world  at  flood-tide. 
Men  took  it  for  granted  that  German  diplomacy  was  again  playing 
its  old  game  with  loaded  dice,  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  German 
officials  to  excite  sympathy  with  their  cause  were  fruitless  because 
nobody  believed  in  their  sincerity.  The  German  mark,  which  had 
recovered  to  forty-seven  francs  per  hundred,  fell  on  the  publication 
of  the  peace  terms  to  thirty-seven,  and  all  shades  of  bonds  connected 
with  German  enterprises  dropt  proportionately  in  price.  By  Sept^u- 
ber  the  mark  was  worth  less  than  four  cents  in  gold. 

The  Gertnan  reply  and  counter-proposals  to  the  conditions  of 
peace  laid  down  to  them  at  Versailles  on  May  7  were  made  public 
on  June  15  in  a  note  covering  119  pages.  The  Germans  maintained 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  bad  forsaken  the  peace  of 
justice  to  which  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  in  the  armistice 
negotiations  and  bad  offered  a  peace  of  might,  in  which  all  the  prin- 
ciples quoted  from  the  speeches  of  statesmen  among  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  bad  been  violated.  Germany  demanded  imme- 
diate admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  part  fulfilment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  armistice  agreement  and  as  necessary  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  military,  naval,  and  air  t«nnB.  Germany  protest 
to  be  wholly  nnable  to  accept  the  Reparations  Commission  set  np  by 
the  Allies  as  involving  an  infringement  of  her  sovereignty,  bat  pro- 
posed a  cooperative  German  commission  to  work  alongside  it.    She 
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accepted  reaponsibility  only  for  civilian  loBses  in  occnpied  Bd^um 
and  France  and  agreed  to  a  mazimnm  payment  of  100,000,000,000 
marks,  provided  the  other  terms  as  to  colonies,  overaeaa  trade,  and 
territories  were  accepted  as  she  proposed.  She  refused  to  sanction 
the  trial  of  the  former  Eaiser  or  to  accede  to  his  extradition  from 
Holland,  on  the  ground  that  no  German  could  be  broug-ht  before  a 
foreign  court  without  established  law  or  legal  basis.  Similarly,  she 
could  not  agree  to  extradite  other  Germans  accused  of  violations  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  Instead,  she  proposed  a  court  of  neu- 
trals to  judge  the  fact  of  crime,  pnnishment  to  remain  with  the  court. 
A  letter  covering  the  Entente's  reply  to  this  plea  from  Ger- 


THE  WEIMAR  THEATER 

Here  met  the  Germftn  Natlooal  ABBembly  after  leaving  Berlin  In  the  winter 
ot  1018-1819.    The  statue  1b  of  GOthe  and  Schiller  In  bronze 

many  for  what  she  called  "a  peace  of  justice,"  was  signed  by  M. 
Clemenceau,  President  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  addrest  to 
Connt  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  President  of  the  German  delegation. 
It  contained  the  following  passages  that  were  widely  prused  in 
Entente  circles  at  the  time : 

' '  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powcra  feel  it  necessaiy  to  begin  their 
reply  hy  a  clear  statement  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  which  has  been 
forged  \>j  practically  the  whole  of  civilized  manbind.    In  the  view  of 
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tiM  AOieil  mai  Amo^atad  Fowm  Uw  war  iriiieli  began  on  tlie  1st  of 
AugBtt,  1914,  WBB  tka  grcatot  erina  againM  hmttnil;  and  Uie  freedom 
of  the  peoplea  that  maj  natim  calling  itaalf  emHied  Ins  erer  eonaeicmalr 
CMnmitted.  For  msoj  jean  the  ntloa  of  Gtnaai^,  tnte  to  the  Pros- 
iiaD  tiaditioa,  strore  for  a  pomtion  of  donunance  in  Enrapc  Th^  were 
not  aatufied  wHh  that  growing  proapewitj  and  inltaenee  to  which  Ger- 
uanj-  waa  eititled,  and  which  all  other  nationa  wei«  wilHng  to  accord 
ber,  or  the  eoeieir  of  a  free  and  eqoal  portion. 

"Thqr  nqidrcd  that  tfacf  iboDld  bo  able  to  dictate  and  tjianniie 
orer  a  Babeerrimt  Europe,  as  tber  dictated  and  tjianniwd  orer  a 
snbaerrient  Germanj.  In  order  to  attain  their  ends  tbcr  need  ereij 
channel  tbrouf^  which  to  edaeste  their  own  subjects  in  the  doctrine  that 
might  waa  right  in  international  affairsL  Thej  never  eeaaed  to  expand 
German  armaments  bj  land  and  sea,  and  to  propagate  the  faladiood 
that  it  was  necessary  became  Germany's  neighbors  were  jcalons  of  ber 
prosperity  and  power.  She  soogbt  to  sow  hostility  and  sDq>icion  instead 
of  friendship  between  nations. 

"Tbey  developed  a  ajs^ea  of  espionage  and.  intiigne  tfaroogh  which 
they  were  enabled  to  stir  np  international  rdiellion  and  nnrest,  and 
even  to  make  secret  offensiTe  prqmatioDS  within  the  territoiy  of  their 
n^ghbors,  whereby  they  might,  when  the  moment  eame,  strike  them 
down  with  greater  c^rtain^  and  ease.  Tbey  kept  Eorope  in  a  ferment 
bj  threats  of  violence,  and  when  th^  loond  that  their  n«ghbors  were 
resolved  to  reaiat  thor  arrogant  will  they  determined  to  assert  their 
predominance  in  Eorope  by  f  oree. 

"As  soon  as  thrir  preparations  were  com}dete,  th^  eneonraged  a 
•nbservient  ally  to  doelaTe  war  on  Serbia  at  forty-eight  boors'  notice, 
a  war  involving  the  eootrol  of  the  Balkans,  which  they  knew  conld  not 
be  localized  and  which  was  bound  to  nnchain  a  general  war.  In  ord^ 
to  make  doubly  sore,  they  refused  every  attempt  at  conciliation  and 
eonferenee  until  it  was  too  late  and  the  world  war  was  inevitable  for 
wbieh  tbey  had  plotted,  and  for  which  alone  among  the  nations  they 
were  adequately  prepared. 

"Germany's  responmbility,  however,  is  not  eoafioed  to  having  planned 
and  started  the  war.  She  is  no  less  responsible  for  the  savage  and 
inhnman  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Altho  Geratany  was  herself 
a  piaiantor  of  Belgium,  the  mlers  of  Germany  violated  tbeir  solonn 
promise  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  this  nnoffending  people.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  they  deliberately  carried  out  a  series  of  promiscnous 
shootings  and  burnings  with  the  sole  object  of  terrifying  the  inhabitants 
into  submission  by  the  very  frightfolueas  of  their  action. 

"They  were  the  Grst  to  ose  poisonoas  gas,  notwithstanding  the  appal- 
ling niffering  it  entailed.  They  b^an  the  bombing  and  long-distance 
shelling  of  towns,  for  no  military  object,  bat  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  reilucing  the  morale  of  their  opponents  by  striking  at  their  women 
and  children.  They  commenced  the  submarine  campaign,  with  its  pirati- 
cal challenge  to  international  law  and  its  destruction  of  great  numbers 
of  innocent  passengers  and  sailors  in  mid-oeean,  far  from  succor,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  yet  more  ruthless  submarine 
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crem.  The;  drove  thonBaods  of  men  and  women  and  children  with  brutal 
aavAgety  into  slaverr  in  foreign  lands.  Thay  allowed  barbarities  to  be 
praetised  agalost  their  prisoners  of  war  from  which  the  most  uncivilized 
people  would  have  recoiled. 

"The  conduct  of  Germany  is  almost  nneiampled  in  bnman  history. 
The  terrible  responsibility  which  liea  at  her  doors  can  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  not  leM  than  7,000,000  dead  tie  buried  in  Europe,  while  more 
than  20,000,000  others  carry  upon  them  the  evidence  of  wounds  and 
BDfFering,  because  Germany  saw  fit  to  gratify  her  lust  for  tyranny  by 
a  resort  to  war.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  believe  that  they 
will  be  false  to  those  who  have  given  their  all  to  save  the  freedom  of 
the  world  if  th^  consent  to  treat  the  war  on  any  other  basis  than  as 
a  crime  against  humanity  and  right.  Not  to  do  justice  to  all  eoncemed 
wonld  only  leave  the  world  open  to  fresh  calamities.  If  the  German 
people  themselves,  or  any  other  nation,  are  to  be  deterred  from  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  Prussia;  If  mankind  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
belief  that  war  for  selfish  ends  is  legitimate  to  any  State;  if  the 
old  era  is  to  be  left  behind,  and  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
to  be  brought  beneath  the  reign  of  law,  even  if  there  is  to  be  ear^ 
reconciliation  and  appeasement,  it  will  be  because  those  responsible  for 
concluding  the  war  have  had  the  courage  to  see  that  justice  is  not 
deflected  for  the  sake  of  a  convenient  peace. 

"It  is  said  that  the  German  revolution  ought  to  make  a  difference) 
and  that  the  German  people  are  not  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
rulers  whom  they  have  thrown  from  power.  The  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  recognize  and  welcome  the  change.  It  represents  great  hope 
for  peace  and  a  new  European  order  in  the  future,  but  it  can  not  affect 
the  settlement  of  the  war  itself. 

"The  German  revolution  was  stayed  ostil  the  German  armies  had 
been  defeated  in  the  field  and  all  hope  of  profiting  by  a  war  of  con- 
quest had  vanished.  Throughont  the  war,  as  before  the  war,  the  Ger- 
man people  and  their  representatives  supported  the  war,  voted  the 
credits,  subscribed  to  the  war  loans,  obeyed  everj  order,  however  savage, 
of  their  Government.  They  shared  the  responsibility  for  the  policy  of 
their  Government,  for  at  any  moment,  had  they  willed  it,  they  could 
have  reversed  it. 

"Had  that  policy  succeeded  they  wonld  have  acclaimed  it  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  with  which  they  welcomed  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
They  can  not  now  pretend,  having  changed  their  mlers  after  the  war  was 
lost,  that  it  is  justice  that  they  should  escape  the  consequences  of 
their  deeds.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  therefore,  believe  that 
the  peace  they  have  proposed  is  fundamentally  a  peace  of  justice.  Th^ 
are  no  less  certain  that  it  is  a  peace  of  right  on  the  terms  agreed." 

In  the  reply  itself  it  was  stated  that  the  Powers  could  not  "entrust 
tbe  trial  of  those  responsible  for  the  war  to  those  who  have  been 
their  accompliees."  The  trihunals  for  the  trial  would  represent 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
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and  there  could  be  no  question  of  admitting  the  right  of  juris- 
diction of  representatives  of  countries  which  took  no  part  in  the 
var.  The  Allies,  it  was  declared,  would  stand  by  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory for  the  impartiality  and  Justice  with  which  the  accused  would 
be  tried.  The  accused  would  be  insured  full  rights  to  defense  and 
the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  would  have  the  most  solemn  judicial 
character.  The  demand  for  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  regardless  of 
what  its  resTilts  might  he,  was  in  part  based  on  other  grounds  than 
those  commonly  urged.  There  was  more  to  the  matter  than  the  bare 
question  of  whether  the  Hohenzollem  was  to  be  punished.  The  world 
needed  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the  esact  circumstances  surrounding 
the  decision  of  the  German  Government  to  launch  the  war.  Much  had 
been  revealed — enough  to  warrant  general  conclusions — but  many 
details  were  covered  and  others  bad  been  contradicted.  The  best  way 
to  obtain  them  was  to  try  the  Kaiser  who  was  the  center  of  informa- 
tion. At  his  trial  the  truth  could  be  extracted  concerning  what  went 
on  in  Berlin  in  July,  1914,  for  the  truth  existed  in  documents  and 
witnesses,  altbo  unwilling,  could  be  induced  to  tell  what  tfaey  knew. 
Particularly  was  this  desirable  for  its  possible  effect  on  the  German 
people.  To  charges,  deductions,  arguiaenta,  general  probabilities, 
they  had  thus  far  heen  blind,  but  their  eyes  might  he  opened  when  a 
narrative  was  made  concrete  and  so  another  effort  to  open  them  was  at 
least  worth  making. 

In  conclusion,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  said  "they  must 
make  it  clear  that  this  letter  and  the  memorandum  attached  con- 
stitute their  last  word."  They  believed  the  treaty  as  drafted  was 
"not  only  a  just  settlement  of  the  war,  but  that  it  provided  the  basis 
upon  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  can  live  together  in  friendship 
and  equality."  It  was  frankly  "not  based  upon  a  general  condona- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  1914-1918  period.  It  would  not  be  a  peace 
of  justice  if  it  were.  But  it  represented  a  sincere  and  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  establish  that  "reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  the  oi^anized  opinion  of  mankind"  which  President 
Wilson  in  1918  had  declared  to  be  the  Entente  purpose  for  further 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  a  long  memorandum  from  the  German 
delegation  in  which  it  was  sought  to  show  that,  in  the  pre-war  crisis 
Germany  tried  to  induce  moderation  on  the  part  of  Austria,  the 
reply  stat«d  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  memorandum  to  shake 
conviction  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  "was  the  decision, 
deliberately  taken  by  those  responsible  for  the  German  policy  in 
Berlin  and  their  confederates  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  to  impose  a 
solution  of  a  European  question  upon  the  nations  of  Europe  by  a 
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threat  of  war,  a&d,  if  the  other  members  of  the  concert  refused  this 
dictation,  by  war  itBelf,  instantly  declared."  Moreover,  as  to  Ger- 
many: 

"It  supported  the  rejection,  without  consideration,  of  the  eitraor- 
dinaiy  coneeBaiona  made  bj  Serbia  in  rexpoitse  to  the  insolent  and  in- 
tolerable demands  of  the  Austro -Hungarian  Government.  It  supported 
the  mobilization  of  the  Aastro-Hungarian  Army  and  the  initiation  of 
hostilities,  and  steadilj  rejected  every  pTopasal  for  conference,  con- 
ciliation, or  mediation,  altho  it  knew  that  once  mobilization  and  military 
action  nere  undertaken  by  any  of  the  Great  Powers  it  inevitably  com- 
pelled a  response  from  all  the  rest,  and  so  hourly  reduced  the  cbancea. 

"The  German  Government  would  now  throw  the  blame  for  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  to  procure  peace  on  the  mobUization  of  the  Kussian 
Army.  Th^  ignore  that  this  was  the  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  mobilization  of  the  Austrian  Army  and  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Serbia — both  authorized  by  Germany.  These  were  the  fatal 
acts  liy  which  the  decision  was  taken  out  of  the  bands  of  statesmen 
and  control  transferred  to  the  military.  It  is  on  the  German  statesmen 
that  equally  rests  the  responsibility  for  the  hasty  declaration  of  war 
on  Kussia  when  Austria  herself  waa  apparently  hesitating,  and  for  the 
declaration  of  war  on  France. 

"80  great  was  the  haste  of  the  German  Government  that  when  no 
plausible  reason  could  be  found  allegations  were  invented,  the  complete 
falsity  of  which  had  long  ago  been  demonstrated.  The  German  dele- 
gation now  admits  that  the  German  Government  'did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  verify'  reported  facts  which  they  published  as  justifying 
them  in  a  declaration  of  war.  After  receiving  what  the  German  dele- 
gation has  to  say  in  self-defense,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
satisfied  that  the  series  of  events  which  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  deliberately  plotted  and  eieeuted  by  those  who  wielded  supreme 
power  in  Vienna,  Budapest  and  Berlin. 

"The  history  of  the  critical  days  of  July,  1914,  however,  is  not  the 
sole  ground  upon  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  consider 
that  the  responsibility  of  Germany  for  the  war  must  be  tried.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  was  no  sadden  decision  taken  in  a  difficult  crisis; 
it  was  the  logical  outcome  of  a  policy  which  had  been  pursued  for  • 
decades  by  Germany  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Prussian  system. 

"It  is  said  that  Germany  developed  her  armaments  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  Eussian  aggression.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no 
sooner  was  Kussia  defeated  by  Japan  in  the  Far  East  than  the  German 
Government  immediately  redoubled  its  attempts  to  increase  its  arma- 
ments and  to  domineer  over  its  neighbors  under  the  threat  of  war.  To 
them  the  collapse  of  Bussia  was  not  an  occasion  to  try  to  reduce 
urmamenta  and  bring  peace  to  the  world  in  concert  with- the  Western 
powers.     It  was  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  own  power." 

The  changes  finally  made  by  the  Entente  delegates  in  the  treaty 
were  numerous,  tho  not  radical,  and  included:     A  plebiscite  for 
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Upper  Silesia,  with  gnarantiea  of  cosl  from  that  r^on;  frontier 
reetiflcationg  in  West  PrtUBia;  the  omiasion  of  the  third  eone  from 
the  Schleswig  plebiscite;  a  temporary  increase  of  the  permitted 
strength  of  the  Oerman  anny  from  100,000  to  200,000;  a  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  submit  within  a  month  of  the  treaty's  signature 
a  list  of  those  accused  of  violation  of  tbe  laws  and  customs  of  war; 
an  oSer  to  cooperate  with  a  German  Commission  on  Reparations 
and  to  receive  suggestions  for  discbarging  the  obligation;  certain  de- 
tailed modifications  in  the  financial,  economic,  and  ports  and  water- 
ways clauses,  including  the  abolition  of  tbe  proposed  Kiel  Canal 
Commission;  assurance  to  Germany  of  membership  in  the  League 
of  Nations  in  tbe  early  fature  if  she  fulfils  her  obligations. 

Berlin  newspapers  reappeared  after  the  final  Entente  reply  was 
made  public  with  such  headlines  as  "The  Death  Sentence"  and  "The 
Entente's  Ultimatum"  in  their  largest  type,  and  extending  across 
first  pages.  Oue  paper,  called  it  "the  blackest  day  in  the  history 
of  tbe  world."  Count  zu  Reventlow,  in  the  Bevtsche  Tageazeitang 
called  ClSmenceau's  letter  "a  document  of  shameless  lies."  The  Ger- 
man people  should  never  foi^^t  this  "most  infamous  example  of  re- 
fined lying  and  robbing."  Next  day  the  Berlin  Torwdrta  declared 
that  "extortionate  pressure  renders  signature  of  the  peace  treaty 
worthless.  We  must  never  forget  it  is  only  'a  scrap  of  paper. 
Treaties  based  on  violence  can  keep  their  validity  only  so  long  as 
force  exists.    Do  not  lose  hope.     The  resurrection  day  comes." 

News  on  June  20  of  the  retirement  of  Scheidemann  as  Chancellor 
and  of  tbe  reforming  of  a  coalition  German  Government  came  as 
no  surprize  in  Peace  Conference  circles,  as  it  had  been  known  for 
some  time  that  Scheidemann,  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  and  several  other 
Cabinet  members  bad  become  so  thoroughly  committed  by  past  ut- 
terances to  refusal  to  sign  the  treaty  that  a  new  Cabinet  would  have 
to  be  installed  before  tbe  treaty  could  he  signed  and  new  del^ates 
sent  to  Versailles,  unless  the  treaty  were  modified  again  materially. 
On  June  22  the  German  Government  formally  communicated  to 
Versailles  its  intention  to  sign  the  treaty  unconditionaUy  in  a  note 
written  by  Haniel  von  Haimhausen,  who  said : 

"It  appears  to  the  government  of  the  German  Itepublie,  in  consteraa- 
tioD  at  the  last  communication  of  the  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Govern- 
ments, that  theaa  OovernmentB  have  decided  to  wrest  from  Qennany  by 
force  acceptance  of  the  peace  conditions,  even  those,  which,  without 
presenting  any  material  significaDCe,  aim  at  divesting  the  German  people 
of  their  honor.  No  act  of  violence  can  toach  the  honor  of  the  German 
people.  The  German  people,  after  frightful  suffering  in  these  last 
years,  have  no  means  of  defending  themselves  by  external  action.  Yield- 
ing to  superior  force,  and  without  renouncing  in  the  meantime  its  own 
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view  of  the  unheard-of  injustice  of  the  peace  couditiooa,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Oennan  Sepublie  declares  that  it  ia  ~xeaAj  to  ace«pt  aul 
lign  the  peace  conditioDs  imposed. ' ' 

Contemporary  with  thia  declaration  of  acceptance  of  the  terms 
and  willingness  to  sign  the  treaty  was  the  sinking  of  the  Qerman 
warships  interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  an  act  accepted  as  an 
illustration  of  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Allied  Powers  would 
have  to  face  in  the  exeention  of  the  treaty.  That  problem  was  the 
German  mind.  The  incident  imprest  one  less  as  an  act  of  open 
treachery  or  piracy  than  as  an  example  of  the  extraordinary  mingling 
of  stupidity  and  super-subtlety,  and  exaggerated  legalism,  of 
"rights"  and  "necessities"  with  which  the  world  had  had  to  deal 
since  Bethmann-Hollweg's  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If 
the  Germans  had  sunk  their  warships  before  the  armistice,  or  before 
the  supreme  humiliation  of  surrender,  the  act  would  have  been 
hmuan  and  understandable.  But  to  have  waited  until  the  "expira- 
tion" of  the  armistice,  as  the  German  rear-admiral,  and  then  to  sink 
the  ships  during  a  sort  of  constructive  recess,  when  there  was  no 
armistice  and  there'  was  yet  no  peace,  and  therefore  when  the  ships 
had  presumably  reverted  to  their  former  owners — that  act  was  Ger- 
man, Such  incidents  would  recur;  and  it  would  be  for  the  Allies  to 
decide  in  each  case  whether  Germany  waa  violating  the  treaty  with 
forethought,  or  whether  she  was  only  fulfilling  the  treaty  according 
to  the  laws  of  German  thought. 

Soon  the  Entente  Powers  bad  another  example  of  the  difficulties 
that  awaited  them  in  dealing  with  the  Germans.  On  June  24  a  dele- 
gation of  officers  from  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  "gentlemen"  repre- 
senting the  best  families  of  Prussia,  seized  French  flags  captured 
by  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870  and  since  kept  in  a  museum  in 
Berlin,  but  which  by  the  treaty  Germans  now  had  said  they  would 
sign  were  to  be  restored  to  France,  and  had  already  been  packed  for 
shipment.  These  German  "gentlemen"  took  the  flags  to  a  place  be- 
fore the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  Berlin,  soaked  them  in 
gasoline,  and  burned  them  while  a  crowd  stood  by  cheering  wildly. 
The  burning  of  the  flags  was  tie  result  of  a  scheme  matured  a  week 
before,  and  the  act  was  openly  executed  under  the  eyes  of  police 
guards,  and  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  imperial  palace. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  declared  to  Germany  that  they 
had  taken  note  of  these  signal  acts  of  bad  faith,  and  that  when  the 
investigations  into  all  the  circumstances  bad  been  completed,  they 
would  exact  the  necessary  reparation.  Any  repetition  of  acts  lite 
those  would  "have  a  very  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  future  opera- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  the  Germans  are  about  to  sign."  They  had 
complained  that  Germany's  admission  to  the  League  of  Kationsmi^it 
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be  too  long  deferred,  but  "how  could  Oermany  put  forward  such 
claims  if  she  encourages  or  permits  deliberate  violations  of  her 
written  engagements  I" 

While  the  world  had  been  waiting  somewhat  wearily  for  the  Oer- 
maiis  to  sign  the  treaty  in  spite  of  their  protests  and  the  varions 
notes  received  from  her  delegates  in  Versailles,  Secretary  Glass  of 
the  United  States  Treasnry  on  Uay  26  announced  that  approximately 
12,000,000  persons  had  bought  Victory  Loan  bonds — our  fifth  great 
loan.  Subscriptions  to  the  loan  amounted  to  $5,249,908,300.  ^ich 
was  an  oversubscription  of  $749,908,300.  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
loan,  or  $2,663,154,S50,  had  been  taken  by  those  who  subscribed  for 
not  in  exc^s  of  $10,000  each.  Subscriptions  by  districts,  after 
allowing  for  allocation  of  credit  from  one  district  to  another,  were 
as  follows; 

District  Quota  SubscnptUm  F.C. 

New  York »1^50,000,000  41,762,684,900  130.55 

Chie^io      652,500,000  772,046,550  118.32 

Boston 375,000,000  ■   423,159,950  113,38 

Philadelphia      375,000,000  422,756,100  112.73 

Minneapolis       157,500,000  176,114,850  111.82 

Cleveland 450,000,000  496,750,050  110.39 

St.  Looia 195,000,000  210,431,950  107.91 

Richmond 210,000,000  225,146,850  107.21 

San  Francisco 301,500,000  319,120,800  105.84 

Kansas  City      195,000,000  197,989,100  101.53 

Atlanta       144,000,000  143,032,050  99,34 

Dallas 94,500,000  87,504,250  92.60 

Treasury 11,140,300  .... 

Grand  Total      ..      ..   $4,500,000,000         $5,249,908,300  114.66 

The  actual  figures  of  the  subscription  fittingly  completed  a  very 
remariiable  chapter  in  American  finance.  Within  two  years,  the 
Government  bad  asked  for  $18,500,000,000  in  its  war  loans;  a  sum 
exceeding  all  the  borrowings  of  the  British  or  German  Governments 
since  August,  1914,  and  three  times  as  large  as  the  war  loans  of  any 
European  belligerent  in  any  two-year  period.  As  against  this  ag' 
gregate  of  $18,500,000,000  asked  for  by  our  own  Government,  our 
people  had  offered  us  no  less  than  $24,008,000,000.  Our  earlier  war 
loans,  for  which  two  and  three  billion  dollars  had  been  asked  by 
the  Treasury,  were  oversubscribed  in  amounts  ranging  from  38  per 
cent,  in  the  Third  Loan  to  51%  per  cent,  in  the  First.  With  the 
very  much  larger  applications  of  the  Fourth  Loan  and  the  Fiftn, 
it  was  natural  that  the  ratio  of  oversubscription  should  be  smaller. 
Yet  the  six-billion -dollar  loan  of  October,  1918,  was  oversubscribed 
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by  $9S9/>00,000,  or  I6V2  per  cent.,  and  the  official  statement  in  TAxy, 
1919,  of  the  comit  of  Bobscriptions  for  the  Victory  Loan  showed 
applications  of  $5,249,908^00  for  the  $4,500,000,000  total,  or  an  over- 
sabscription  of  almost  exactly  16%  per  cent.  Taking  all  our  five 
war  loans  together,  the  American  people  had  applied  for  28  per  cent. 
more  than  the  Treasury  had  asked  for.  Considering  the  immense 
amount  involved,  it  wag  safe  to  say  that  no  snch  exhibition  of  invest- 
ment power  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  financial  history. 

The  ontstanding  fact  was  that  a  great  oversabseription  had 
been  made  for  a  loan  offered  after  the  war  was  over,  when  the 
heaviest  of  war-taxes  were  being  paid,  when  troops  were  coming 
home,  when  canvasEers  could  no  longer  reckon  on  the  white  heat 
of  patriotic  fervor,  and  when  people  were  turning  from  the  concen- 
tration of  all  their  enei^es  on  war  finance  and  war  prodnctiDn  to 
the  -financial  and  industrial  tasks  of  peace.  Most  curious  was  it,  as 
an  eicample  of  the  wo^ngs  of  the  German  mind,  tfaat  one  Herr 
Schweibnser  should  have  made,  on  May  14  of  this  year  in  the  Tage- 
blatt  of  Berlin,  under  the  heading,  "Failure  of  the  American  War 
Loan,"  the  following  extraordinary  statement: 

' '  According  to  reports  from  New  York,  it  baa  been  extremely  difQcolt 
to  obtain  the  necessary  sabscriptions  to  the  most  recent  war  loan,  which 
amounted  to  $4,500,000.  Lsst  Thnrsday,  with  only  five  days  more 
open  for  the  receipt  .of  subscriptions,  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  had  not 
been  Eubseribed.  Most  desperate  expedients  have  I>eeQ  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  a  faUure  of  the  losn.  The  City  of  New  York  was  aap- 
posed  to  subscribe  $1,000,000  (sic).  Thus  far  only  one-third  thereof 
has  been  subscribed."  * 

•  PHodpal  Sources ;  Tbe  Eventng  Pott,  Tbe  Ttocs,  New  York ;  the  Ifalln 
(Faria),  Tbe  Wail  Street  Journal  (New  Tork).  Associated  Press  dlspatcbes ; 
The  Literary  Dlgrit,  The  TrtBune,  The  World,  The  OMtlook,  New  Tort 
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PEOPLE"  in  Entente  countrieB  from  time  to  time  had  betrayed 
much  impatience  over  tbe  delay  in  completing  the  negotiations. 
But  the  time  taken  was  not  exceptional.  Other  peace  negotiations  had 
taken  months,  and  more  than  one  took  years.  The  greatest  example  of 
prolonged  negotiations  were  those  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  definite  movement 
foT  peace  in  that  war  began  twelve  years  before  its  actual  conclusion. 
Not  until  nine  o'clock  on  October  24,  1648 — twelve  years  after  tbe 
negotiations  began — was  tbe  peace  signed  and  then  tbe  town  "was 
given  over  to  dances,  ballets,  entertainments,  conviviality,  and  in- 
temperance." Hostilities  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution 
were  at  an  end  when  General  Cornwallis  surrendered  on  October  19, 
1781,  but  the  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  in  Paris  utitil 
September  3,  1783 — one  year,  ten  months  and  fourteen  days  later. 
The  settlement  of  the  American  War,  as  the  English  call  the  war 
we  call  the  War  of  1812,  required  five  months,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions the  negotiations  at  Qhent  were  almost  broken  oS  before  the 
treaty  was  signed  on  December  24, 1814.  Hostilities  continued  in  the 
interval ;  in  fact,  fourteen  days  after  tbe  treaty  was  signed  the  greatest 
land  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  at  New  Orleans.  Napoleon 
abdicated  at  Fontainebleau  on  April  4,  1814,  hut  the  final  signing 
of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Vienna  did  not  occur  until  June  9,  1815, 
or  a  year,  two  months  and  five  days  after  the  abdication. 

An  exception  to  an  almost  general  rule  as  to  a  long  duration  in 
war  settlements  was  found  in  tbe  peace  negotiations  in  1871  between 
Germany  and  France  by  Bismarck  and  Thiers.  The  armistice  was 
signed  on  January  28,  the  final  treaty,  called  tbe  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort, being  signed  on  May  10  and  ratified  on  May  23.  Thiers  himself 
has  given  the  world  in  his  "Memoirs,"  a  detailed  account  of  his  in- 
terview with  Bismarck  as  to  Germany's  terms.  The  account  calls  for 
republication  here,  alike  for  the  complete  transformation  that  had 
now  occurred  in  Franco-German  relations,  and  for  the  light  it  sheds 
on  the  German  character  when  finshed  with  complete  victory,  in  con- 
trast to  the  German  character  as  revealed  in  the  negotiations  of  May 
and  June,  1919.  Thiers  had  gone  to  Versailles  from  Bordeaux, 
where  the  French  National  Assembly,  recently  elected,  had  made  him 
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the  executive  head  of  the  8tate  Government,  really  President  of 
France,  altho  not  having  the  title.  He  describes  how  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Bismarck  in  a  room  where,  on  the  mantel,  were  standing 
two  bottles  that  were  acting  as  candlesticks.    He  writes : 

"I  trembled  to  broach  tlie  question  of  the  conditiona  of  peace;  how- 
ever, it  had  to  be  done.  'Let  ua  come  now  to  the  great  question,'  said 
I  to  the  Comit. 

"He  replied:  'I  do  not  wish  to  jockey  you,  it  would  be  unbecoming. 
I  might  speak  of  Europe,  as  the;  do  on  your  aide,  and  demand  in  her 
name  that  ;on  should  give  back  Savoy  and  Nice  to  their  rightful 
owners.  I  will  do  nothiog  of  this  kind,  and  will  only  speak  to  you 
of  Germany  and  Prance.  I  already  asked  yoo  for  Alsace  and  certain 
parts  of  Lonaine.  1  will  give  jon  back  Nancy,  altho  the  Hiuister 
for  War  wants  to  keep  it ;  but  we  shall  keep  Metz  for  our  own  security. 
All  the  rest  of  French  Lorraine  wiU  remain  yours.' 

"Count  Bismarck  looked  at  me  to  guess  what  I  was  thinking.  Kas- 
tering  my  emotion,  I  answered  coldly:  'Yon  had  only  spoken  of  the 
German  portion  of  Lorraine.' 

"  'Certainly,'  said  he,  'but  we  must  have  Metz;  we  must  have  it 
for  our  own  safety. ' 

"  'Go  on,'  I  said,  wishing  to  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  ezaetions 
before  I  should  answer. 

"Count  Bismarck  then  opened  the  question  of  money.  'Whan  I  saw 
you  in  November,'  he  said,  'I  mentioned  a  sum  to  you.  That  can  not 
now  be  the  same  figure,  for  since  then  we  have  suffered  and  spent 
enormonsly.     I  had  asked  you  for  four  milliards:  to-day  we  must  have 

"  'Six  milliards  I'  I  eiclaimed;  'but  no  one  in  the  whole  world  could 
find  them.  It  was  the  soldiers  who  suggested  theee  figures  to  you;  it 
was  no  financier.'  The  cold,  determined,  even  scornful  tone  of  my 
reply  put  Bismarck  out  of  eounteuauce.  He  listened  without  saying  a 
word,  and  I  added,  '  but  you  are  not  to  think  I  admit  your  demands : 
Alsace,  Metz,  a  French  eity,  six  milliards,  all  that — it  is  out  of  the 
question!  We  will  discuss  these  terms,  and  to  discuss  we  must  have 
time;  let  us  extend  the  armistice.' 

"If  I  had  uttered  a  word  implying  an  absolute  refusal  of  any 
cession  of  territory,  it  would  have  meant  immediate  rupture,  war, 
disaster  on  disaster.  I  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  refraining  from 
accepting  the  claims  put  forward,  at  the  same  time  without  giving  the 
idea  that  I  rejected  them.  'I  will  not  jock^  any  more  than  you,'  1 
said  finally,  'but  1  shall  let  you  know  my  terms  .  .  .  and  then,  if  you 
demand  impossibilities,  I  shaU  withdraw  end  leave  you  to  govern 
France. '  With  these  words  in  his  ears  Count  Bismarck  left  me  to  go  to 
the  King  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  armistice.  It  was  granted  until 
midnight  on  Sunday." 

Another  meeting  took  place  the  next  day,  of  which  Thiers  records: 
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"The  day  was  rtormy.  We  left  generalities!  and  the  neeeeaitj  of 
arriving  preeiaelj  at  facte  gave  rise  to  bot  diBCuarioB.  Count  Bismarek 
then,  with  some  signB  of  embarrasament,  began  to  remind  me  of  the 
Bmn  of  (rix  miUiards  mentioned  the  prerious  day,  aad  described  it  as 
very  modest,  since,  he  said,  the  mere  cost  of  the  yt&r  came  to  four 
milliardH. 

"I  showed  Tiim  that  this  was  utterly  impossible;  that  in  France, 
where  ezpenditnre  was  all  the  time  heavier  than  in  Fmssia,  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  itself  only  came  to  about  two  milliards,  which  we  found 
enormous;  and  that  if  this  year  we  were  faced  with  a  deflcit  of  three 
milliards,  it  was  because  to  the  two  milliards  cost  of  the  war  there 
must  be  added  at  least  a  milliard  for  bridges,  broken-down  tunnels, 
roads  to  be  repaired,  necessary  indemnities,  railway  transports,  and 
finally,  the  loss  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  year's  taxes;  that  in  no 
case  could  it  be  brought  up  to  four  milliards;  with  six  milliards  there 
wonld  be  at  least  three  milliards  of  profit  for  Frossia,  which  would  turn 
the  war  indemnity  into  a  mere  financial  speculatioo. 

"Count  Bismarck  replied  that  the  war  bad  cost  mors  in  Prussia  than 
in  France,  because  they  had  had  to  bring  everything  from  Germany.  I 
replied  that  we  also  had  immense  transport  operations,  and  that  be- 
sides, the  Pmssians  bad  seized  on  all  the  resources  of  our  soil,  and 
what  they  bad  taken  possession  of  on  the  spot  was  ample  equivalent  for 
all  the  cost  of  their  transport. 

"The  Count  seemed  to  set  particular  store  tqr  the  money.  He  de- 
clared, with  some  tepiper,  that  the  figures  on  which  the  indemnity  had 
been  calculated  came  to  him  from  Prussia;  that  on  this  occasioo  he  was 
only  a  mouthpiece,  etc.;  and  that  he  could  not  settle  anything  before 
telegraphing  to  Berlin.  It  was  agreed  then  that  he  should  telegraph, 
and  that  when  he  received  the  answer  from  Berlin,  he  would  send  special 
envoys  to  treat  with  me  on  this  point.  This  incident  terminated  our 
interview," 

Then  came  a  third  meeting  at  which  Jules  Favre,  the  French  For- 
eign Minist«r,  was  present.    Thiers  says: 

"We  set  out,  M,  Jules  Favre  and  myself,  in  a  very  uneasy  mind. 
We  were  determined  to  present  a  kind  of  ultimatum,  to  hold  fast  to 
it,  and  to  make  an  end,  since  the  armistice  expired  at  midnight  on 
Sunday.  We  found  Count  Bismarck  very  ill,  but  suflBciently  calm,  to  all 
appearances.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  territory,  we  spoke  of 
Metz  before  everything  else,  Metz,  the  city  that  was  French  par  excellence. 

"Count  BigmBTck  told  us  that  he  considered  it  highly  impolitic  to 
drive  France  to  despair,  and  that  he  had  opposed  Count  Boon's  project 
of  seizing  two-thirds  of  Lorraine,  that  we  were  to  lose  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  it,  but  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  leaving  Met*  to  us. 
'In  Germany,'  he  said,  'they  accuse  me  of  losing  the  battles  Count 
Moltke  lias  won.     Do  not  ask  me  for  impossibilities. ' 

"It  was  evident  that  the  decision  on  this  head  was  irrevocably  fixt, 
and   that  wo   must   reserve  our   energies   to   save  the   eastern   frontier. 
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We  next  went  on  to  the  qneation  of  the  monti^.  I  feared  tbat  Count 
Bismarck  might  take  bis  stand  upon  bia  mm  total  of  six  milliardB,  and 
refuse  to  abandon  it.  He  told  us,  calmly  enough,  that  he  had  tele- 
graphed to  Berlin,  that  thej  had  again  insisted  afresh  on  the  amount  of 
expenditure  incurred,  on  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  pensions  we 
were  expected  to  pay,  on  the  maintenance  of  the  prisonera,  on  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  southern  States  their  Bhare ;  but  in  the  end 
that  they  had  stopt  at  a  total  of  five  milliards,  from  which  they  would 
make  no  deduction.  I  perceived  that  on  this  point  a  rupture  would 
probably  be  the  result  of  discussion.     Count  Bismarck  was  inflexible. 

"Upon  the  question  of  Belfort,  I  entered  npon  a  struggle  that  I 
shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live.  Belfort  is  the  eastern  frontier;  in 
fact,  if  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  come  by  Verdun  and  Metz,  the 
South  German  troops  would  always  come  by  Belfort,  especially  if  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  were  violated.  I  spoke,  then,  of  Belfort. 
Count  Bismarck  said  at  once  that  this  fortress  was  in  Alsace,  and  that 
it  was  decided  that  the  whole  of  Alsace  should  be  transferred  to  Oer- 
ns&Dy.  Throughout  two  hours,  now  with  menaces,  now  with  entreaties, 
I  declared  that  I  would  never  let  Belfort  go. 

' '  '  No, '  I  cried,  '  I  will  never  surrender  both  Metz  and  Belfort.  Ton 
mean  to  ruin  France  in  her  finances,  ruin  her  on  her  frontiers!  Well, 
take  her,  administer  the  country,  levy  the  taxes  1  We  shall  retire,  and 
you  will  have  to  govern  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  if 
Europe  permits.'  - 

"I  was  desperate.  Count  Bismarck,  taking  my,  hands,  said  to  me; 
'Believe  me,  I  have  done  all  I  could;  but  as  for  leaving  you  part  of 
Alsace,  it  is  quite  impossible. ' 

"  'I  sign  this  very  instant,'  I  rejoined,  'if  yon  give  me  Belfort.  II 
aot,  QothingI  nothing,  but  the  last  extremities,  whatever  they  may  be.' 

"Beaten,  exhausted.  Count  Bismarck  then  said  to  me;  'If  yon  will, 
I  shall  make  an  effort  with  the  King;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
tucceed. * 

"Immediately  he  wrote  two  letters,  which  he  dispatched,  one  to  tha 
King,  the  other  to  Count  Moltke.  'I  ask  Moltke,'  said  he,  'for  we  must 
get  him  on  our  side;  without  him  we  shall  obtain  nothing.' 

''Half  an  bonr  passed.  Every  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  ante-chambei 
made  our  hearts  leap.  At  length  the  door  opens.  We  are  told  that 
the  King  is  out  of  doors,  and  that  Count  Moltke  is  not  at  his  houses 
The  King  will  not  come  bwsk  until  four  o'clock.  No  one  knows  when 
Moltke  will  return.  We  decide  to  wait,  for  to  go  away  without  having 
settled  the  question  would  be  to  lose. 

"Count  Bismarck  leaves  us  to  go  to  dinner,  and  we  pass  an  hour, 
M.  Jules  Favre  and  I,  in  inexpressible  anxiety.  Count  Bismarck  appears 
again.  The  King  has  come  back,  but  does  not  wish  to  decide  without 
having  seen  Count  Moltke.  Count  Moltke  arrives.  Count  Bismarck 
leaves  ns  to  go  and  talk  with  him.  Their  conversation  se^ns  very  long 
to  na.     Count  Bismarck  returns,  satisfaction  in  his  face. 

"  'Moltke  is  on  our  side,'  said  he;  'he  will  turn  the  King.'  A  freeh 
wait  of  three^iuarterB  of  an  houj'.    Count  Bismarck  goes  to  And  out 
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what  Count  Moltke  reporta.  After  a  long  t&lk  with  hrm  lie  st  length 
comes  back,  and,  lila  hand  on  the  kejr  of  the  door,  he  sajH  to  db:  'I 
have  an  alternative  to  propose  to  ;oa.  Which  will  joa  have,  Beltort  or 
the  abandonment  of  oar  entry  into  Pariat' 

"I  Jo  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  with  a  look  to  M,  Jules  Pavre, 
who  divines  mj  feeling  and  shares  it:  'Belfort!  Belfort! '  I  cried.  The 
entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris  must  needs  be  a  cruel  blow  to  our 
pride,  a  danger  to  us  who  hold  the  reins  of  government;  but — onr 
country  before  everything  t 

"Count  Bismarck  rejoins  Count  Moltke,  and  at  length  brings  ns  the 
definite  concession  of  Belfort,  on  conditions  that  we  will  give  up  four 
little  villages  on  the  confines  of  Lorraine,  where  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Prussians  are  buried.  We  respect  this  religious  regard  of  the  monarch 
for  bis  soldiers.  We  had  left  Paris  at  eleven  In  the  forenoon ;  we  leave 
Versailles  at  half-past  nine  at  night,  having  saved  Belfort  for  France. 
From  ten  o'clock  until  midnight  we  hold  a  sitting  of  the  Commission. 
We  relate  everything  to  them,  and  receive  their  thanks  for  our  efforts. ' ' 


THE  SIGNING  AT  VERSAILLES  OP  THE  TREATY 

WITH  GERMANY- 

June  28,  1919 

ON  June  28  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
Bigned  at  Versailles  the  Peace  Treaty.  This  event  took  place 
in  the  same  hall — the  Hall  of  Mirrors — in  which  the  Germans  had 
liumbled  the  French  forty-nine  years  before,  and  was  the  formal 
ending  of  a  state  of  war  lasting  only  thirty-seven  days  short  of  five 
years.  The  day  was  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  murder  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  at  Serajevo,  which  had  been  the  oc- 
casion for  the  brutal  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  as  delivered  by  Austria, 
backed  by  Germany,  and  which  precipitated  the  war. 

Many  persons  have  been  familiar  with  a  sort  of  ofRcial  painting 
of  the  Versailles  ceremony  of  December,  1870,  when  William  I  was 
proclaimed  German  Emperor,  in  which  the  central  figure  was  not 
the  old  King  and  newly  made  Emperor,  bnt  the  big  and  burly  Bis- 
marck, in  the  white  uniform  of  a  Prussian  Cuirassier,  holding  a 
polished  steel  helmet  and  wearing  a  clanking  saber  at  his  aide,  his 
legs  in  great  jackboots  reaching  half  way  up  his  thighs,  standing 
forward  near  the  front  of  the  dais  and  reading  the  document  which 
announced  to  the  world  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had  taken  to  him- 
self the  title  of  German  Emperor.  It  was  the  great  moment  in  Bis- 
marck's life,  marking  as  it  did  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
triumph  of  his  policy  of  blood  and  iron  and  the  accomplished  fact 
of  the  unity  of  Germany,  which  had  been  his  goal.  Bismarck  had 
planned  and  precipitated  three  wars  to  bring  that  unity  about,  and 
in  the  third  of  them,  France,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Germany,  had 
now  been  emsht.  Meanwhile,  the  old  jealousies  of  the  German 
States  had  disappeared  in  the  pride  which  the  common  victory 
aroused  in  all  of  them,  and  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  became  estab- 
lished beyond  further  question. 

It  was  strange  to  think  of  that  assemblage  as  taking  place  in  the 
midst  of  war,  within  four  miles  of  German  front-line  trenches  at . 
St.  Cloud,  and  within  five  miles  of  the  guns  of  Mount  Valerien, 
where  France  had  her  heavieBt  artillery,  for  the  war  was  still  going 
on.     Colors  and  standards  from  German  regiments  then  besieging 
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Paris  had  b^n  brought  in  to  give  to  the  accDe  a  background  of  gold 
and  talk,  that  was  reproduced  agaia  and  again  as  the  reflection  in 
one  mirror  was  repealed  in  another  across  the  hall.  In  front  of  the 
colors  were  grouped  on  the  dais  the  princes  of  the  German  States, 
headed  by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick — "Unser  Fritz."  In  the 
center  stood  the  old  King,  and  on  the  floor  in  front  of  him  were 
Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Roon,  the  triumvirate  who  had  brought  to 
pass  the  event  which  was  being  consummated.  Flanking  the  dais  on 
either  side  were  two  gigantic  troopers,  living  monuments  of  the 
Prussian  ideal.  In  the  body  of  the  great  hall  was  a  mass  of  officers 
representing  the  armies  of  the  German  States.  Bismarck  left  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  that  day  a  proud  and  satisfied  man,  little  dreaming 
that  his  intoxicating  draught  of  victory  and  empire  would  go  to  the 
heads  of  his  Prussians,  and  by  making  them  drunk  with  power  and 
Inst  of  tenitory  would  bring  them  back  forty-nine  years  afterward 
to  the  same  room,  in  an  overwhelming  defeat. 

The  ceremony  of  June  28, 1919,  was  a  very  different  affair.  There 
were  more  black  coata  than  there  were  uniforms;  there  were  few 
ribbons  and.  stars,  and  there  were  no  gigantic  troopers.  The  artist 
who  should  paint  the  second  picture— for  we  might  assume  that  the 
great  and  historic  scene  would  be  duly  recorded  on  canvas — would  . 
not  have  so  easy  a  task  as  bis  German  predecessor  had  had.  Neither 
Lloyd  Geoi^e,  President  Wilson,  nor  M.  Clemeneeau  had  cut  a  figure 
to  rival,  or  even  suggest,  Bismarck  in  his  jackboots.  Foch,  how- 
ever, in  horizon  blue,  might  perhaps  have  challenged  comparison 
with  Moltke.^  By  noon  that  day,  eleven  regiments  of  French  cavalry 
and  infantry  bad  taken  positions  along  the  approaches  to  the  palace, 
while  within  the  court  on  either  side  solid  lines  of  infantry  in  horizon 
blue  had  been  drawn  up  at  attention.  Hours  before  the  time  set  for 
the  ceremony  an  endless  stream  of  automobiles  had  begun  to  move 
oat  of  Paris,  up  the  cannon-lined  hill  of  the  Champs  £]lys£e3,  past 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  out  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  carry- 
ing plenipotentiaries,  officials,  and  guests,  the  thoroughfares  having 
been  kept  clean  by  pickets,  dragoons,  and  mounted  gendarmes. 
Thousands  of  Parisians  meanwhile  were  packing  regular  and  special 
trains  upon  lines  leading  to  Versailles  and  contending  with  residents 
of  the  town  itself  for  places  in  the  park  where  the  playing  fountains 
would  mark  the  end  of  the  ceremony. 

Long  before  the  ceremony  began  a  line  of  gendarmes  had  been 
thrown  across  the  approaches,  the  Court  of  Honor  bad  been  cleared 
of  captured  guns  and  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  five  of 
cavalry  had  gone  on  duty.    K«publican  Guards,  in  gala  uniform  and 
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fotming  the  griard  of  honor,  were  stationed  on  the  graqd  staircase, 
by  which  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  enter  the  hall.  The  Place 
d'Armes  was  a  lake  of  white  faces,  dappled  everywhere  by  the  bright 
colors  of  flags  and  fringed  with  the  horizon  blue  of  troops  whose 
bayonets  shone  like  flames  as  the  son  peeped  at  moments  from 
behind  heavy  clouds.  Above  were  airplanes — a  dozen  or  more — 
which  wheeled  and  curvetted.  There  could  have  been  found  no  nobler 
setting  for  the  great  ceremony. 

Up  tbe  triumphal  passage,  between  the  two  wings  of  the  palace, 
the  representatives  of  tbe  victorions  nations  passed  in  flag-decked 
limousines — a  hundred  or  two  hundred  cars,  one  after  another,  with- 
out intermission  and  taking  fifty  minutes  to  pass.  Midway  down 
the  courtyard  was  seen  the  big  bronze  statue  of  Louis  XIV  on  horae- 
baek,  and  along  its  sides  fhe  statues  of  the  Princes  and  Marshals, 
Admirals  and  Generals  who  bad  made  Louis  the  Grande  Monarque 
of  France.  Just  inside  the  gates  was  General  Bricker,  commander 
of  the  Sisth  Cavalry  Division,  sitting  on  a  splendid  chestnut,  hardly 
less  immobile  than  the  bronze  Sun  King,  save  when  he  flashed  hia  sword 
to  salute  some  guest  especially  distinguished.'  It  was  impossible  to 
say  what  the  day  meant  to  the  people  of  Versailles.  To  them,  more 
than  to  the  rest  of  France,  it  was  the  wiping  out  of  an  ancient  stain, 
which  they  had  felt  more  deeply  than  any  other  French  conununity. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  crowded  dining-hall  of  the  Hotel  dcs  B^er- 
Toirs  was  seen  an  old  aunt  of  the  proprietor  standing  and  looking 
about  with  eager  eyes,  reminiscent  of  the  event  of  forty-nine  years 
before.  "I  saw  them  dine  here,"  she  said,  "and  now  this — thank 
God  I  have  lived  to  see  it !" 

The  delegates  after  traversing  the  BoJs  de  Boulogne  and  the  par8 
of  St.  Cloud,  where  once  had  stood  the  favorite  residence  of  Na- 
poleon, entered  Versailles  by  the  Avenue  de  Paris,  a  boulevard  al- 
most 100  yards  wide  leading  directly  to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
ehSteau.  Beyond  the  enclosure  reserved  for  the  general  public  they 
passed  between  stands  erected  for  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  then  reached  the  doorway  through 
which  the  Paris  mob  of  1789,  a  momentous  day  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, broke  into  the  chateau,  massacred  the  Swiss  guards  and  com- 
pelled Louis  XVI  and  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  to  return  to  Paris. 
To  reach  the  Hall  of  terrors  they  traversed  the  state  apartments 
once  occupied  by  tbe  monarch  and  his  queen. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  arrive  was  Marshal  Focb,  amid  a  torrent  of 
cheering  which  broke  out  even  louder  a  few  minutes  later  when 
Premier  C14menceau — for  once  with  a  smile  on  the  Tiger's  face — was 
seen  through  the  windows  of  a  French  military  car.     To  both,  as 
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to  the  other  chiefs,  indnding  Presideot  Wilson,  General  Pershing, 
Mid  Lloyd  George,  troops  paid  the  honor  of  presenting  aims  from 
erery  point  aronnd  the  conrtyard.  Afler  them  came  other  dip- 
lomats and  soldiets,  ioelnding  Princes  of  India  in  gorgeoos  turbans, 
Japanese  in  immaculate  Western  dress,  Admirals,  Arabs,  and  a 
tbonsand  and  one  picturesque  uniforms  of  the  French,  British  and 
Colonial  armies.  Amid  terrific  enthusiasm  a  whole  wagon-load  of 
doughboys,  themselves  yelling  "their  heads  off,"  drove  up  the  saered 
Area  of  Yietory,  swung  around  the  Louis  XTV  statue,  and  went  out 
by  a  side  gateway,  where  -other  automobiles  bad  gone  after  deposit- 
ing their  passengers.  Ten  miAutes  later  ft  eamion  laden  with  British 
Tommies  arrived  and  they,  too,  bad  a  most  cordial  reception. 

All  the  diplomats  who  attended  the  ceremony  wore  conventional 
<nviliiiii  clothes.  There  was  marked  lack  of  gold  lace  and  p^eantry, 
with  few  unifohns  suggesting  the  Middle  Ages,  or  any  later  mon- 
archical age,  whose  traditions  and  practises  had  been  so  sternly  eon- 
demned  in  the  great,  seal-covered  documents  now  to  be  signed.  Only 
selected  members  of  the  Guard  were  there,  resplendent  in  red-plumed 
silver  helmets  aqd  red,  white  and  bine  uniforms.  Notable  among  the 
persons  who  attended  were  five  Senators  who  had  participated  in 
the  campaign  of  1870.  Marshal  Petain  came  accompanied  by  six 
French  generals.  A  group  of  Allied  generals,  including  Pershing, 
wore  the  scarlet  sash  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  ceremony  had 
been  planned  to  be  austere,  as  befitting  the  purposes  and  sufferings 
of  nearly  five  years.  The  lack  of  impresaiveness  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  color,  of  which  many  spectators,  who  had  expected  a  mag-- 
nificent  State  pageant,  complained,  had  been  a  matter  of  pure  design. 

When  the  program  for  the  ceremony  Was  shown  to  the  German 
delegation,  Herr  von  Haimhauseu,  of  the  delegation,  went  to  Colonel 
Henri,  the  French  liaison  ofBcer,  and  said: 

"We  can  not  admit  that  the  Gennau  delegates  should  enter  the  ball 
by  a  different  door  from  Entente  del^ates;  nor  that  military  honors 
should  be  withheld.  Had  we-  known  before  that  there  would  be  sach 
arrangements,  delegates  would  not  have  come." 

After  a.  conference  with  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  it  vas  de- 
cided, as  a  compromise,  to  render  military  honors  to  the  Germans  as 
they  left  the  building — but  not  as  they  entered  it.  Otherwise  the 
program  as  originally  arranged  was  not  changed.  The  Germans  had 
a  separate  route  of  entry  through  the  park,  and  reached  the  marble 
stairway  through  the  ground  floor.  Dr.  Miiller,  German  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Bell,  Colonial  Secretary,  when  shown 
into  the  hall,  quietly  took  their  seats.  The  Entente  delegates  did  not 
rise.    The  Germans  manifested  none  of  the  uneasiness  which  Count 
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Tou  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  heed  of  tbe  first  German  peace  delegation, 
had  displayed  when  handed  the  treaty  early  in  May.  There  was 
heard  jnst  the  beginning  of  a  mnrmur  when  the  Qermans  appeared, 
but  it  was  bo  quickly  hashed  as  to  recall  an  incident  in  the  battle  of 
Santiago,  when  Captain  Philip  of  the  Texas  restrained  his  men 
from  cheering  because  the  Spaniards  were  dj'icg,  only  the  words 
seemed  now  to  be,  "Don't  cheer,  boya;  they're  signing."  The  actual 
ceremony  was  far  shorter  thwi  had  been  expected,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  signatures  that  were  to  be  appended  to  the  treaty,  ending 
as  it  did  a  bare  forty-nine  minutes  after  the  hoar  set  for  the  opening. 
Cl^menceau,  as  President  of  the  Conference,  had  risen  and  said : 

"  The  seesion  ia  open.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  on  one  side 
and  the  QoTmaa  reich  on  the  other  aide  have  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  conditiona  of  peace.  The  text  has  been  completed,  drafted,  and 
the  President  of  the  Conference  has  stated  in  writing  that  the  text 
that  la  about  to  be  signed  now  is  identical  with  the  200  copies  that 
have  been  delivered  to  the  German  delegation.  The  signatures  will  be 
given  now,  and  ihej  amount  to  a  solemn  undertaking  fBithfull7  and 
loyally  to  execute  the  conditions  embodied  by  this  treaty  of  peace.  1 
D<m  request  the  delegates  of  the  German  relcb  to  sign  the  treaty." 

Dr.  Herman  Miiller  and  Johannes  Bell,  the  German  signatories,  first 
afflxt  their  names.  President  Wilson,  first  of  the  Allied  delegates, 
signed  a  minute  later,  and  then  the  others.  The  ceremony  ended  so 
quickly  and  quietly  that  it  was  scarcely  realized  that  it  could  be 
over  when  Clemenceau  rose  unremarked,  and  in  a  voice  almost  lost 
amid  the  confusion  and  hum  of  conversation,  declared  the  conference 
closed,  and  asked  the  Allied  and  Associated  Delegates  to  remain  in 
their  places  for  a  few  minutes — the  purpose  being  to  permit  the 
Qerman  plenipotentiaries  first  to  leave  the  building  before  a  general 
exodus  began.  No  one  rose  as  the  Qermans  filed  out,  accompanied 
by  their  secretaries  and  interpreters,  just  as  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
had  kept  their  seats  when  Dr.  Muller  and  Dr.  Bell  entered  the  hall. 
This  was  regarded  as  an  answer  to  the  action  of  Count  von  Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau at  the  first  meeting  with  the  Entente  at  the  Conference, 
in  reading  his  speech  while  seated  and  making  no  excuses  for  doing  so, 
but  even  more  it  was  assumed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  German 
attitude  toward  acceptance  of  the  peace  and  by  the  violation  of  its 
terms  in  the  sinking  of  the  ships  at  Seapa  Flow  and  burning  the 
French  flags  in  Berlin.  The  stillest  three  minutes  ever  lived  through 
were  those  m  which  the  German  delegates  signed  the  treaty. 

The  most  dramatic  moment  of  the  day  at  Verstulles  came  unex- 
pectedly and  spontaneously  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  when 
Clemenceau.  Wilson,  and  Lloyd  George  descended  from  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  to  the  terrace  at  the  rear  of  the  palace,  where  were  massed 
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tbonsands  of  spectators.  A  most  remarkable  demonstratioii  ensaed. 
With  cries  of  "Vive  CUmenceavl"  "Vive  WOaonl"  "Vive  Lloyi 
George!"  dense  crowds  of  struggling  and  cheering  masses  surrounded 
the  three  men  from  all  parts  of  the  spacious  enclosure.  These,  the 
three  most  eminent  civilians  of  the  war  period,  were  literally  cau^t 
in  the  living  stream  which  flowed  across  that  great  space,  until  they 
became  themaelves  hardly  more  than  parts  of  it.  Soldiers  and  body- 
guards strutted  vainly  to  dear  a  way  for  them.  People  jostled 
and  pushed,  all  the  while  cheering  madly,  while  the  great  fountains 
played.  Probahly  the  least  concerned  for  their  personal  safety  were 
the  three  men.  They  went  forward  smilingly,  as  the  crowd  willed, 
bowing  in  response  to  the  ovation,  and  here  and  there  reaching  out  to 
shake  an  iaeistent  hand  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  fountains. 
No  more  picturesque  setting  could  have  been  selected  for  the  formal 
end  of  the  great  five-year  drama.  The  return  of  the  three  men  to 
the  palace  became  a  repetition  of  their  ontward  journey.* 

Some  of  the  Berlin  papers  of  the  next  day,  in  annonncing  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  appeared  in  black  borders,  with  captions  such 
as  "Germany's  Tate  Sealed,"  "Peace  and  Annihilation."  The  Tages- 
eeitwtg,  in  closing  an  editorial  article,  said:  "G^menceau,  Lloyd 
George,  and  Wilson  and  their  accessories  have  sown  dragons'  teeth 
of  eternal  enmity."  The  whole  German  press  wrote  in  a  strain  of 
melancholy  pessimism.  Evangelical  churches  arranged  to  observe 
Sunday,  July  6,  as  a  day  of  mourning  when  church  b^  were  to 
sound  a  hymn  of  mourning. 

On  July  9th,  by  a  vote  of  208  to  115,  the  German  National 
Assembly  ratified  the  Treaty,  99  deputies  abstaining  from  voting. 
Germany  thus  became  the  first  Power  to  ratify  it.  Ai^ntina, 
however,  by  a  nnanimous  vote  in  her  Senate  on  July  6th,  had  been 
the  first  nation  to  enter  the  League.  Not  having  been  a  belligerent 
in  the  war — altho  she  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  had 
seized  German  ships — Argentina  could  not  sign  the  Peace  Treaty 
itself.  Germans  who  had  been  near  the  gnns  of  the  Allied  armies 
on  the  Rhine  had  been  anxious  enough  to  see  the  Treaty  signed 
and  ratified,  but  in  other  parts  of  Germany  many  were  stUI 
unable  to  understand  that  Germany  had  been  defeated;  they  still 
needed  some  tangible  demonstration  that  they  had  failed  in  what 
they  tried  to  do.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  understand  what  bad 
happened,  with  their  territory  still  undamaged,  while  parts  of 
France,  Serbia  and  Poland  bad  been  converted  into  barren  deserts. 
It  was  not  yet  certain  to  such  minds  that  Germany  had  actually 
lost  the  war.  Nor  could  they  understand  why  they  were  short  of 
food,  much  less  why  they  failed  to  command  the  world's  respect 
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and  Bympathy,  The  Tageblatt  of  Berlin  expreat  a  German  view 
when  it  said  of  the  Treaty :  "Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
on  parchment,  it  remains  a  scrap  of  paper."  There  were,  how- 
ever, men  in  Germany  who  knew  the  real  truth  as  to  the  war, 
and  a  few  who  acknowledged  it,  but  it  promised  to  he  a  long  time 
before  the  whole  German  people  realized  that  their  nation  had  been 
treated  with  some  magnanimity  and  lenity — that  the  terms  im- 
posed npon  them  were  mild  and  conciliatory,  compared  with  what 
Germany  would  have  imposed  on  the  Entente  had  she  as  unmis- 
takably won  the  war. 

After  all  the  impatience  vrhich  the  public  in  most  countties  bad 
shown  over  the  time  taken  by  the  Peace  Conference  for  its  work,  it 
was  interesting  to  recall  now  that  the  Conference  did  not  formally 
begin  its  work  until  January  IS,  but  that,  in  -spite  of  the  enormous 
hulk  of  the  treaty  as  finally  submitted,  and  the  multiphcity  of  its 
detail,  the  gigantic  task  had  been  accomplished  by  May  7,  that  is,  in 
about  fifteen  weeks,  and  tfaat  seven  weeks  later  the  Germans  had 
signed  the  great  document. 

The  signing  of  the  German  treaty  was  in  itself  <Hie  of  the  most 
impressive  events  in  human  history;  moreover,  the  document  was 
unique,  not  only  in  the  manner  o£  its  negotiation,  the  volume  of 
its  contents,  and  the  extent  of  its  application,  but  in  its  character  and 
purposes.  It  was  not  an  agreement  for  the  bondage  of  any  nation, 
but  one  for  the  freedom  of  all  nations.  It  had  not  been  worked  out 
in  secrecy,  or  in  what  had  been  regarded  as  "confidence,"  but  had 
been  made  in  the  open  light,  with  freedom  of  discussion,  and  prac- 
tically complete  publicity  during  the  whole  process.  Another  un- 
exampled incident  of  that  June  day  was  the  brevity  and  simplicity  of 
the  sitting  at  which  the  signatures  were  attached  in  solemn  and 
impressive  silence,  and  the  instant  publicity  that  was  given  to  the 
signing,  accompanied  in  this  country  by  a  message  from  President 
Wilson  to  his  "fellow  countrymen,"  received  nearly  four  hours  be- 
fore the  sun's  rays  could  make  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Washington.^' 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  WITH  AUSTRIA,  TURKEY,  AND 
BULGARIA 

May  14, 1919— May  27, 1920 

THE  Austrian  peace  delegatioD  arrived  at  St.  Qermain-^u-Layn 
on  May  14.  The  delegation  was  headed  by  Karl  Reuner,  the 
CbaneelloF,  who  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  railway-car  at  St. 
Germain  hat  in  band,  with  a  contagious  smile  that  put  the  French 
reception  committee  quickly  at  its  ease.  He  was  a  plump,  ronod' 
faced  man  with  a  black  beard  and  a  bald  head,  eyes  shining  brightly 
behind  a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
reception  was  the  absence  of  the  Qennans  from  Versailles.  They 
had  requested  permission  to  greet  the  Austrians,  but  received  a 
refusal.  The  Austrian  delegates  were  taken  under  military  escort 
to  villas  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  but  lacking  the  high 
fences  and  the  sentries  who  were  so  much  in  evidence  in  Versailles. 
The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  peace  terms  to  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates took  place  in  the  ancient  chateau,  once  a  castle  of  kings,  now 
a  natural  history  museum,  where  children  of  French  workmen  may 
roam  at  will,  gazing  at  prehistoric  stone  implements,  stuffed  birds 
and  pictures  of  extinct  animals.  Altho  the  hal!  used  was  the 
one  devoted  to  specimens  of  the  cave-man  age,  the  tone  of 
the  whole  meeting  was  modem.  The  time  set  for  it  was  noon. 
President  Wilson  arrived  fifteen  minutes  late,  having  come  over  from 
Paris  by  the  long  road  through  Versailles  to  avoid  the  rush  of  traffic 
on  the  more  direct  route  from  Paris  to  St.  Qermain.  On  the  way 
his  automobile  had  bad  a  blowout,  and  so  he  had  set  the  dignitaries 
wondering  what  was  keeping  him.  The  most  punctiliously  punctual 
of  men  bad  kept  waiting  an  assemblage  of  high  plenipotentiaries 
from  the  Entente  Powers.  While  the  waiting  went  on,  Paderewski 
was  seen  tearing  a  card  into  fine  bits;  Balfour  was  counting  the  great 
oak  rafters  of  the  ceiling;  Venizelos  was  gazing  at  a  map  of  France 
dotted  with  red  squares  showing  the  location  of  prehistoric  places 
in  the  battle  zone  of  France,  in  which  cave-men  had  dwelt;  Orlando 
was  busy  writing;  the  Serbian,  Jugo-Slavic  and  the  Czecbo-Slovakian 
plenipotentiaries  seemed  fascinated  like  children  in  watching  the 
scene  and  reflecting  that  in  a  few  minutes  their  former  masters,  now 
the  beaten  Austrians,  would  be  coming  in  to  learn  their  tragic  fate. 
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Dr.  Reoner  led  his  colleagues  into  the  room  and  took  the  middle 
chair.  All  the  Allied  delegates,  at  a  signal  from  Clemenceau,  stood 
in  recognition  of  their  presence.  Then  the  French  Premier,  ad- 
dressing them  as  representatives  of  the  "Austrian  Hepublic,"  spoke 
for  not  more  than  two  minutes."  Dr.  Renner  delivered  his  response 
in  French,  and  emphasized  in  the  beginning  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues represented  a  republic ;  that  the  ancient  Hapsburg  monarchy 
had  ceased  to  exist  on  November  1,  1918;  that  from  its  ruins  new 
,  nations  had  come,  one-  of  which  he  represented.  "We  are  before 
yon,"  he  said,  "as  one  of  the  parts  of  the  vanquished  empire," 

Austria,  by  the  treaty,  was  required  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of  Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  Serbo-Croate- 
Slovene  State,  besides  ceding  other  territories  which,  previously  in 
union  with  her,  composed  the  dual  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary 
with  its  population  of  more  than  50,000,000.  Austria  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  League  of  Nations  covenant  and  the  labor  charter,  to  re- 
nounce all  her  extra-European  rights,  demobilize  her  naval  and 
aerial  forces,  admit  the  right  of  trial  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  of  her  nationals  guilty  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  and  accept  certain  detailed  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
German  treaty  as  to  economic  relations  and  freedom  of  transit. 

Few  events  in  history  have  had  the  dramatic  significance  of  that 
scene  at  St.  Germain.  The  Austrian  delegates  had  come  as  repre- 
sentatives, not  of  a  great  power  famous  in  history,  but  as  one  of  the, 
smallest  of  nations.  When  Dr.  Karl  Eenner  stood  in  that  assembly, 
he  spoke  on  behalf  of  only  seven  million  people  addressing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  hundred  million ;  and  among  the  people  to 
whose  mercy  he  appealed  were  the  Serbians.  Thus  began  the  last 
act  of  the  play  on  which  the  curtain  had  risen  five  years  before,  when 
the  name  Austria  was  commonly  used  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  most  arrogant  empires  in  the  world.  It  was  Austria 
that  found  in  the  murder  of  the'heir  to  her  throne  a  pretest  to  crush 
her  small  neighbor  Serbia ;  and,  as  if  to  increase  the  terror  which 
her  aggression  had  produced,  she  brought  to  bear  upon  those  who 
would  oppose  her  the  military  might  of  a  powerful  neighbor,  the 
German  Empire.  Like  many  another  criminal,  she  had  become  the 
dupe  of  her  own  intrigue. 

There  was  something  in  Austria,  however,  that  saved  her  from 
the  opprobrium  and  contempt  from  which  Germany  suffeijed.  There 
was  something  in  her  delegates  of  suavity  and  humaneness,  which  had 
always  distinguished  Austrians  from  their  northern  German  cousins, 
and  bad  made  them,  even  when  arrogant  and  intriguing,  likable. 
Austria  had  played  the  part  of  bandit  more  than  once,  but  she  had 
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not  been  a  thug,  like  Prussia.  It  was  eharacteristic  of  Qennans  that 
when  Count  Brock  dorff-Rantzau  replied,  he  remained  seated,  but 
the  Austrian  spokesman,  Dr.  Reuner,  stood  as  CUmenceau  had  done. 
It  was  a  small  thing,  but  a  sure  indication  of  the  difference  between 
the  Pniasian  and  the  Austrian.** 

The  new  Austria  was  smaller  than  her  Czecho-Slovak  and  Jugo- 
slav neighbors,  and  could  offer  no  menace  to  them,  still  less  to  Italy, 
if  left  to  do  it  alone.  French  opposition  to  any  union  of  Austria 
with  Germany — provided  for  in  fie  treaty — probably  had  controlled . 
the  conference  in  making  that  provision.  Care  was  taken  that  Ger- 
man Austria  should  have  no  army  which  could  appear  as  a  useful 
reinforcement  to  her  neighbor  in  case  of  a  new  war.  A  clause  in  the 
German  treaty  obligated  Germany  to  respect  the  independence  of 
Austria  as  "inalienable,  except  by  consent  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
In  this  provision  the  way  was  left  open  for  an  ultimate  reunion  of 
Austria  with  the  rest  of  the  German  States,  if  the  Germans  ever  give 
any  indications  of  having  become  trustworthy. 

The  Austrian  Empire  proper  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
an  area  of  nearly  116,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  30,000,000,  What  now  remained  as  Austria  had  an  area  of 
32,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  not  much  more  than 
seven  millions.  Of  Austria's  lost  kingdoms,  crownlands  and 
provinces,  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  a  portion  of  Silesia  had  become 
component  parts  of  the  Czech  republic;  Qalicia  and  the  greater 
part  of  Silesia  had  become  Polish;  nearly  one-half  of  the  Tyrol 
and  all  of  Istria  had  been  added  to  Italy;  portions  of  Carinthia 
and  Styria,  with  all  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Camiola,  had 
gone  to  the  Jugo-Slav  kingdom;  Bukowina  to  Roumania,  and  Dal- 
matia  had  been  lost  to  Italy  or  Jugo-Slavia,  or  to  both.  The  new 
Austria  emerged  as  a  State  with  an  area  slightly  less  than  that  of 
Portugal  and  much  less  than  that  gf  New  York  Stat«,  and  with  a 
population  larger  than  Portugal's  only  by  a  million  and  a  half. 
Not  even  the  fate  whieh  awaited  Hungary,  through  a  reduction  by 
ahout  one-half  her  area  and  population,  was  as  tragic  as  the  judg- 
ment which  had  come  on  that  ancient  empire  of  Central  Europe. 

Left  entirely  to  herself,  the  new  Austria  could  hardly  have  sur- 
vived. Even  an  area  of  30,000-odd  square  miles  overstated  the 
resources  of  a  country  which  was  more  than  half  mountain-land. 
A  population  of  seven  millions  could  not  furnish  the  economic 
background  for  a  city  like  Vienna  with  a  population  of  more  than 
two  millions.  Necessity  therefore  pointed  in  the  near  future  to 
the  restoration  of  economic  bonds  with  some  of  the  States  with 
which  Austria  had  formerly  lived  in  political  union.     The  t«rri- 
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tones  lost  to  Poland  and  Jugo-SlaTia.  wonld  be  too  closely  assiini- 
lated  to  their  new  allegiance  to  make  such  ttn  econoiuic  reunion 
feasible,  but  there  still  remained  the  new  Czech  State  and  reduced 
Hungary,  both  of  whom  still  had  need  of  Austria.  Out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy,  therefore,  the  world  might  see 
emerge  an  economic  group  consisting  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  Hungary,  with  an  a^regate  population  of  thirty  millions. 
Beyond  that  was  the  further  possibility  of  a  Danubian  Confedera- 
tion comprising  in  addition  Jugo-Slavia  and  Ronmania,  with  an 
aggregate  population  surpassing  that  of  the  extinct  ECapsbnrg 
monarchy.  Upon  euch  a  confederation,  at  least  in  an  economic 
sense,  Entente  opinion  seemed  inclined  at  the  time  to  look  with 
favor,  as  a  means,  for  one  thing,  of  weaning  Austria  away  from 
a  reunion  with  Germany  toward  which  she  might  otherwise  be 
Compelled,  but  was  forbidden  to  move  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.** 

Chancellor  Karl  Benner,  head  of  the  Austrian  peace  delega- 
tion, afiizt  bis  signature  to  the  treaty  on  September  lOih. 
His  cheerful  acceptance  of  it,  after  having  frankly  denounced  it 
as  impossible  of  acceptance,  and  the  dignified  good  nature  which 
he  displayed  throughout  the  ordeal,  when  he  alone  faced  the 
Peace  Conference  and  signed  the  document,  excited  the  admiration 
of  all  the  Allied  delegates.  A  feeling  of  friendliness  among 
Austria's  former  enemies  was  inspired  by  Dr.  Renner's  sportsman- 
like conduct,  and  it  augured  well  for  Austria  and  was  generally 
eonunented  upon  as  giving  assurance  that  Vienna,  with  its  tvo 
millions  of  people,  and  four  millions  in  the  remaining  parts  of 
old  Austria,  which  comprised  the  new  Austrian  Republic,  niigfit 
reasonably  expect  some  amelioration  of  the  treaty  terms  in  the 
near  future,  if  Austria  should  make  an  honest  effort  to  live  np 
to  them.  After  the  ceremony  of  signing  was  over,  Dr.  Renner,  - 
in  the  course  of  an  interview,  said: 

"Austria  can  not  bate.  It  always  re^Mcts  the  man  with  whom  it  has 
to  fight.  We  are  the  coaqoered.  Yet,  miifortune  has  given  us  liberty; 
freed  uh  from  the  yoke  of  a  dynasty  whence  for  three  generations  no 
man  of  worth  has  sprung;  freed  us  from  bonds  with  nations  which  were 
never  in  nnderstanding  with  os,  nor  with  themselves. ' ' 

The  Council  of  Ten  of  the  Peace  Conference  received  the  Turkish 
Peace  Mission  in  the  Clock  Hall  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  on  June  17. 
1919.  The  Turkish  delegates,  headed  by  Damad  Fend  Pasha,  wore 
conventional  morning  clothes  and  fezes.  The  meeting,  which  was 
secret,  lasted  an  hour.  M.  Climenceau  reminded  the  Turkish  dele- 
.^tes  that  the  audience  had  been  granted  at  their  request  ao  that 

>The  Mvemlmf  Pott   (New  Totk). 
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diey  migbt  state  their  case.  He  added  that  npon  receipt  of  the 
Orand  Vizier's  memorandum  the  Couneii  would  make  a  replj.  The 
enemy  statua  of  the  mission  was  emphasized  by  its  entering  and  de- 
paning  through  different  doors  from  those  used  by  the  members  of 
the  CoDnciL  The  conference  was  held  only  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing TuAey's  position.  The  Grand  Vizier  pleaded  that  tbe  Tnrkish 
people  were  not  to  blame  for  the  war.  He  urged  that  the  empire 
be  permitted  to  remain  intact  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  promised 
to  submit  a  memorandum  to  the  Council  on  Friday.  He  said  his 
country  had  been  committed  through  secret  agreements  with  the 
former  German  Emperor,  against  the  wishes  of  the  Turkish  people, 
by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress.  He  added  that  a  German 
admiral  actually  declared  Turkey  in  a  state  of  war.  He  exonerated 
the  Sultan  from  all  responsibility  for  the  war  and  urged  that  be  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  Constantinople,  saying  that  Asia  Minor  had 
been  reduced  to  a  desert  by  the  war. 

For  the  third  time  a  group  of  delegates,  representing 
a  people  spotlessly  innocent,  appeared  before  the  Peace  Con- 
ference to  maintain  that  wicked  and  unscrupnlous  persons  had 
pushed  them  into  tbe  war  when  they  were  loeking  the  other  way. 
After  the  Germans  and  Austrians  had  come  the  Turks.  Neither 
the  Sultan  nor  his  people  bad  hod  anything  to  do  with  going  to  war; 
it  was  all  due  to  a  secret  agreement  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress,  supported  by  the  naval  guns  of  Ad- 
miral von  Souchon.  So  tbe  present  Grand  Vizier  submitted  an  ex- 
traordinary appeal  for  mercy.  It  would  be  only  fair  to  allow  the 
Turkish  Empire  to  remain  intact—above  all,  to  let  the  Sultan  keep 
Constantinople,  since  "Asia  Minor  had  been  reduced  to  a  desert  by 
the  war."  It  was  true  that  the  Bussians  bad  got  into  one  comer  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  French  and  British  troops  had  camped  for  a 
few  weeks  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  tbe  Dardanelles,  but  otherwise,  no 
troops  bad  been  in  Asia  Minor,  except  Germans  and  Turks.  The 
Turkish  delegates  did  not  explain  who  reduced  Armenia  to  a  desert; 
who  massacred  thousands  of  Greeks  and  deported  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more;  nor,  as  yet,  bad  they  offered  any  plausible  reason  why 
tbe  Turks  did  not  awake  to  the  enormity  of  the  conspiracy  between 
their  leaders  and  the  Germans  until  Allenby  had  annihilated  their 
armies,  and  Germany  was  plainly  falling  to  ruin.  That  Turkey's 
entry  into  the  war  was  due  to  a  conspiracy  between  Enver  and  his 
group  and  tbe  Germans  was  true  enough,  but  tbe  conscience  of  the 
Turk  did  not  seem  to  have  been  affronted  by  the  plot.  Instead  it 
gave  him  a  chance  to  indulge  in  his  national  sport  of  killing  Chris- 
tians. In  reply  to  tbe  Turkish  petition,  Premier  Cl^menceau,  in  a 
note  to  the  Sultan's  chief  representative,  said : 
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"The  Conneil  is  anrious  not  to  enter  into  unneeeBsaiy  eontroTeny, 
or  to  inflict  needleee  pain  on  ;our  Excellency  and  the  delegates  wlio> 
accompany  you.  It  nishes  well  to  the  Tnrkish  people  and  admires  their 
excellent  qualities.  Bnt  it  can  not  admit  that  among  those  qualities 
are  to  be  counted  capacity  to  rule  over  alien  races.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  too  long  and  too  often  for  there  to  bo  the  least  doubt  a« 
to  its  result. 

"There  is  no  case  to  be  found,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  or  Africa, 
in  which  the  establishment  of  Turkish  rule  in  any  country  has  not  been 
followed  by  a  diminution  of  material  prosperity  and  a  fall  in  the  level 
of  eultnre.  Nor  is  there  any  case  to  be  found  where  the  withdrawal 
of  Tnrkish  rule  has  not  been  followed  by  a,  growth  in  material  pros- 
perity  and  a  rise  in  the  level  of  culture.  Neither  among  the  Christiana 
of  Europe  nor  among  the  Moslems  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa  has  the 
Turk  done  other  than  destroy  wherever  he  has  oonqnered.  Never  has 
he  shown  himself  ^ble  to  develop  in  peace  what  he  has  won  by  war. 
Not  in  this  direction  do  bis  talents  lie." 

On  JSnj  lltli,  1920,  Tewflk  Paatia  and  three  associates  re- 
ceived the  Peace  Treat;  in  the  Clock  Room  'of  the  Quai  d'Orsaj. 
The  plenipotentiaries  in  costume  would  have  been  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish from  so  many  Frenchmen,  but  tho  they  displayed  every 
evidence  of  dejection  they  accepted  without  outward  emotion  the 
document  which  was  conceded  in  Paris  "to  contain  more  elements 
of  trouble  than  does  the  German  pact."  The  entire  ceremony,  in- 
cludii^  a  short  speech  by  Premier  Millerand,  blaming  Turkey  for 
prolonging  the  war,  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  moments. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  provisions  were  made  for  the  Dais 
danelles  as  well  as  the  straits  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  placed  in  control  of  an  allied  commission  composed 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Greece  and  Rumania.  AI!  of 
these  waterways  were  to  be  open  for  free  navigation  both  in  time 
of  peace  and  in  time  of  war.  If  the  United  States  so  determined, 
she  might  become  a  member  of  the  commission,  tho  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  do  so  without  also  becoming  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  seeing  that,  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tile acte  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  no  movement  unless  directed  by 
the  council  of  the  League  could  be  made  against  her. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  Treaty  that  Russia  and  Bulgaria, 
when  they  had  been  admitted  to  membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  might  become  members  of  the  commission  of  control.  The 
Turks  were  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Armenia,  and  ail 
questions  concerning  the  Turko-Armenia  frontier,  Eizemm,  Trebi- 
zond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  as  well  as  Armenia's  access  to  the  sea,  wctb 
to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Constantinople,  altho  ostensibly  remaining  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Sultan,  was  to  be  occupied  permanently  by  a.  small 
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force  of  Allied  troops,  while  the  boundriea  of  Mesopotamia,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria  were  to  be  finally  established  by  special  commissions. 

The  Treaty  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  French  press.  It  was 
insisted  that  President  Wilson's  principles  had  been  studiously 
avoided,  and  it  was  openly  hinted  that  the  agreement  of  France 
to  many  of  its  terms  was  only  obtained  because  of  her  desire  to 
secure  the  aid'  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  pressing  the  terms  of  the 
German  Treaty .'' 

Finally,  after  many  protestations,  the  Turkish  delegates  signed 
the  Treaty  at  SJvres  on  August  10,  1920. 

The  Peace  Treaty  with  Bulgaria  was  handed  to  the  Bulgarian 
plenipotentiaries  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Conference  on 
September  19,  1919,  at  the  Foreign  OfHee  in  Paris.  In  the  terms 
the  question  of  permitting  Bulgaria  to  have  an  outlet  on  the  sea 
through  western  Thrace  was  left  for  future  determination  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that,  whatever 
solution  was  adoptei^  by  the  Allies,  an  "economic"  outlet  to  the 
JEgeaa  would  be  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria.  The  Powers  reserved  the 
right  to  return  all  or  part  of  the  territory  in  Thrace  to  Bulgaria, 
to  transfer  part  of  it  to  Greece,  to  incorporate  the  remainder  with 
eastern  Thrace,  as  an  international  State,  or  to  make  any  other 
solution  they  chose  of  the  Thracian  question.  The  matter  of  per- 
mitting Bulgaria  to  have  a  pathway  to  the  ^gean  had  beep  one 
of  the  grave  questions  that  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  President  Wilson  had  ui^d  this  concession,  contend- 
ing that  if  an  outlet  to  the  sea  was  denied  a  foundation  for 
future  wars  might  be  laid.  If  the  Allies,  in  framing  the  treaty 
for  Bulgaria,  had  thought  only  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which 
that  little  nation  had  imposed  upon  them  in  the  war,  the  terms 
might  well  have  been  made  of  the  harshest.  Had  Bulgaria  re- 
mained on  their  side,  or  been  neutral,  the  subjugation  and  ruin  of 
Serbia  in  1915  would  not  have  occurred,  and  the  tragic-comedy 
of  Greece  under  Conatantine  would  have  twen  avoided.  More 
than  that,  with  Bulgaria  standing  aside,  developments  of  the  high- 
est importance  would  have  come  in  Turkey.  Even  Constantinople 
might  have  fallen,  the  Straits  might  have  been  opened,  and  Russia 
might  not  have  been  longer  cut  oS  from  the  fellowship  of  the  western 
Allies. 

To  what  extent  Bulgaria  made  atonement  for  all  this  by  her 
surrender,  in  September,  1918,  thus  giving  evidence  of  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  altho 
she  did  not  give  np  until  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  France  had 
virtually  been  decided.     She  did  show  the  way,  however,  and  on 

"Tbe  Bvn  and  yeie  York  Brralil. 
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ethnic  grounds  she  had  strong  claims  to  aome  portion  of  Thrace, 
and  a  denial  of  her  rights  would  have  left  open  the  Balkan  sore 
from  which  go  much  ill  had  come  to  Europe.  Bulgaria  had  a 
heavy  price  to  pay,  in  any  case.  She  was  to  reduce  her  army  to 
20,000  men,  surrender  her  warships  and  submarines,  recognize  the 
independence  of  Jugo-Slavia,  cede  western  Thrace  to  the  Allies  for 
future  determination,  compensate  Serbia  for  coal  taken  from  her, 
modify  her  frontier  at  four  points  in  favor  of  Serbia,  and  pay 
$450,000,000  in  gold  as  reparation  for  damages,  the  payments  to  be 
extended  over  some  thirty  years. 


vn 

THE  PROLONGED  CONTROVERSY  IN  AMERICA  OVER  THE 

TREATY  WITH  GERMANY— THE  PROPOSED  ALLIANCE 

WITH  FRANCE— WILSON'S  AND  PERSHING'S  GREAT 

WELCOMES  HOME— FAILURE  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  SENATE  TO  RATIFY  THE  TREATY 

February,  1919— May  27,  1920 

AS  IN  December,  191S,  there  had  been  severe,  and  even  acrimoni- 
ous, criticism  of  the  President  for  going  to  Paris  as  head  of 
the  American  delegation— this,  however,  had  died  quietly  away 
Trithiu  a  few  weeks  after  be  sailed,  influenced  in  part,  no  doubt,  by 
his  wonderful  reception  and  tbe  series  of  honors  conferred  upon  him 
in  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Turin — so  in  February,  1919, 
criticism  flared  up,  and  this  time  more  severe  than  ever.  The  League 
of  Nations  covenant  had  then  been  adopted  by  the  Conference  in 
Paris  and  President  Wilson  bad  come  home  bringing  it  with  him. 
Leaders  in  criticism  in  the  United  States  Senate  were  Senators 
Lodge,  Knox,  Johnson,  Poindester,  and  Borah.  Tbe  President,  in 
spite  of  it,  had  cabled  inviting  these  and  other  Senators  to  dine 
with  him  at  the  White  House  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  invitation 
being  accepted  by  all  except  Senator  Borah,  who,  in  speeches  before 
the  President's  arrival  and  afterward,  in  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, took  vigorous  and  impassioned  ground  against  the  League, 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  President's  dinner,  Senator  Lodge  and 
others  spoke  in  the  Senate  against  the  League  covenant,  as  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  and  Senator  Knox  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
would  "strike  out  the  enacting  clause."  The  proposed  arrangement, 
said  Senator  Knox,  "would  divide  the  world  into  two  great  armed 
eampa,"  it  would  "breed  wars,"  and  it  "would  leave  us  bound  and 
helpless."  Senator  Lodge,  who  was  soon  to  he  the  majority  leader 
in  the  Senate,  condemned  the  League  as  a  movement  away  from 
George  Washington  "toward  the  other  end  of  the  line  at  which 
stands  £he  sinister  figure  of  Trotzky,  the  champion  of  interna- 
tionalism." Senator  Lodge  criticized  also  the  phraseology  of  the 
covenant  and  said  there  was  serious  danger  that  the  nations  signing 
it  "would  quarrel  about  the  meaning  of  the  various  articles  h«f ore 
a  twelve-month  had  passed." 

The  criticism  as  summed  up  in  the  first  few  weeks,  seemed  to  call 
mainly  for  three  modifications  in  the  League  covenant — first,  gaaran- 
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ties  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  second,  declarations 
that  would  give  the  United  States  exclusive  control  over  its  own 
internal  and  domestic  affairs;  third,  such  limitations  as  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  the  League,  in 
the  event  of  this  being  necessary  or  desirable.    Republican  Senators 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven,  about  this  time,  signed  a  ronnd- 
robin  in  which  they  declared  that  the  League  covenant  in  the  form 
in  which  it  then  stood  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
and  called  npon  the  Conference  to  conclude  peace  with  Glermany  be- 
fore giving  further  consideration  to  the  League.    This  was  thought  to 
threaten  final  defeat  of  the  League,  sbce  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  was  necessary  for  its  ratification.     Former  President  Taft, 
who  soon  afterward  had  been  active  in  support  of  a  League,  appeared 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on  the  platform  with 
President  Wilson,  where  besides  giving  his  support  to  the  League, 
he  welcomed  such  constructive  criticism  as  Senator  Lodge  and  others 
had  to  offer.     President  Wilson  sailed  for  France  again  the  next 
day,  and  soon  after  arriving  secured  from  the  Conference  certain 
modifications  of  the  covenant  that  had  been  suggested  in  America, 
including    the    exemption    of    the    Monroe    Doctrine    from    being 
affected  by  it.     It  was  afterward 
pointed  out  by  The  Quarterli/  Ee- 
view  of  London  that,  so  far  as  it 
was  aware,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
had  never  before  been  recognized 
by  any  power  except  the  United 
States,  and  that  as  recognition  of 
it  bad  now  been  obtained  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  "the  control  of 
the  United   States  over  the  new 
world  was  thereby  assured." 

While  President  Wilson  had  won 
in  Paris  a  victory  through  the 
successful  adoption  of  the  League, 
his  Republican  opponents  had  now 
scored  a  success  in  the  changes 
made.  The  President  had  been 
checked,  but  so  had  the  embarrass- 
ing tactics  of  Senators  been  dc- 

teatoi  Not.M.  «  this  tioMn-  „....  p„„„„  w,ll,.k  B.  T« 
deed  it  had  been  notable  from  the 

beginning  of  the  discussion  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  so  continued 
nntil  the  treaty  was  signed — was  the  active  support  of  the  League 
given  in  speeches  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  former  President 
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Taft.  So  cordial  and  free  from  partizanship  was  Taft's  support 
that  men  thought,  more  and  more  of  bim  as  the  proper  Republican 
candidate  for  President  at  tbe  next  election.  What  many  aenBible 
folk  cared  for  most  was  tbe  fact  that  a  satisfactory  and  workable 
Leagne  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  a  great  endeavor  to  organize 
the  world  for  peace  had  been  crowned  with  success. 

As  to  what  had  been  the  cause  of  the  intense  hostility  to  President 
Wilson  that  had  seemed  to  increase  ever  since  the  Peace  Conference 
began  its  sessions,  many  explanations  were  offered  by  psychologists 
and  other  observers  wishing  to  be  impartial.  Probably  a  small  group 
had  opposed  the  League  covenant,  as  supported  by  him,  from  little 
more  than  partizan  motives,  but  a  still  larger  group  had  sincerely 
distrusted  it  because  they  disliked  the  responsibilities  and  surrender 
of  sovereignty  which  it  might  impose  upon  the  United  States.  The 
great  body  of  the  American  people  believed  in  at  least  the  principle 
of  a  League,  and  that  a  League  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  justice.  Of  this  body  one-half  probably  sup- 
ported tbe  Paris  plan  because  of  the  President;  but  the  other  half 
supported  its  principle  in  spite  of  him.  It  was  from  the  latter  large 
group,  which  included  thousands  of  patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens, 
that  criticism  and  distrust  mainly  came.  The  underlying  causes,  as 
the  Outlook  saw  them,  were  at  least  four  in  number.  First,  were 
the  President's  words  and  deeds  during  the  period  of  our  neutrality 
in  1915  and  1916,  when  he  had  been  opposed  to  action  which 
would  have  made  the  country  better  prepared  for  resisting  Germany 
when  war  became  inevitable,  and  had  uttered  such  phrases  as  "Too 
proud  to  fight."  This  group  did  not,  and  could  not,  be  neutral  in 
thought;  they  did  not  believe  that  the  aims  of  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides  were  similar;  they  had  a  profound  interest  in  and  real 
convictions  as  to  causes  and  responsibilities  in  the  war;  and,  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  were  not  "too  proud  to  fight."  While 
the  President  and  his  Administration  had  performed  a  great  feat 
in  organizing  and  transporting  an  army  of  two  million  men  to 
Europe,  some  of  the  failures  of  the  Administration  at  home  were 
thought  to  have  been  lamentable,  if  not  ineseusable,  owing  to  the 
President's  refusal,  either  to  accept  criticism  or  to  associate  with 
himself  men  of  the  highest  efficiency  and  governmental  skill.  His 
"Too  Proud  to  Fight"  speech  was  perhaps  the  most  criticized  of 
all  his  utterances,  but  his  real  meaning  in  the  speech  was  sometimes, 
and  in  fact,  immediately  after  its  delivery,  universally,  distorted. 
He  did  not  say  directly  that  this  country  was  too  proud  to  fight. 
What  he  did  say  was  this— in  a  speech  on  March  10,  1915,  made 
three  days  after  the  Lusitania  was  suDk,  to  a  group  of  newly  na- 
turalized citizens  in  Philadelphia: 
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' '  There  ia  such  a  thing  u  a  man  being  too  proud  to  fight  There  is  auch 
a  tlung  as  a  nation  being  so  right  that  it  does  not  need  to  convince  others 
by  force  that  it  is  right." 

Before  lie  went  to  France,  moreover,  that  is  in  November,  1918, 
the  President,  in  an  appeal  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, had  assumed  to  ask  Amerti^ans  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  the 
result  being  that  the  country  not  only  resented  the  request,  but  elected 
a  Republican  Congress,  If  this  had  happened  in  England,  Lloyd 
George  would  have  ceased  automatically  to  be  Prime  Minister;  but 
oar  system  of  government  was  such  that  the  President  remained  our 
Chief  Executive  for  his  elected  term,  even  after  the  country  had 
registered  its  disapproval  of  him.  At  the  Paris  conference  before 
he  came  home  the  first  time  President  Wilson  had  set  himself  against 
criticism  of  details  and  proposals  for  amendments  of  the  plan  for 
a  League  and  had  done  it  in.  such  a  manner  as  to  rouse  resentment  in 
the  Senate,  which,  under  our  Constitution,  is  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power;  that  is,  the  Senate  must  ratify  a  treaty,  altho  it  does 
not  participate  in  negotiating  one.  The  President  had  cabled  from 
Paris,  before  he  returned  for  his  February  visit,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  refrain  from  discussion  of  the  League  and  it  was  then  sup- 
posed that  he  would  discuss  it  himself  when  he  arrived,  but  he  did  not 
do  so,  except  in  general  terms,  and  did  not  relieve  the  natural  anxiety 
of  many  people  and  of  Senators  and  Representatives  by  dissipat- 
ing, as  many  thought  he  might  have  done,  the  validity  of  eriticisma 
that  had  been  publicly  made  of  certain  details  of  the  plan.  Not  only 
did  he  decline  to  take  the  Senate  into  his  confidence,  but  pursued  a 
policy  and  adopted  methods  which  seemed  to  indicate  lack  of  con- 
fidence in,  if  not  respect  for,  the  power  and  judgment  of  the  Senate. 
So  that,  in  addition  to  some  party  feeling  and  considerably  more 
honest  patriotism  in  criticism,  we  had,  at  least  in  the  Senate, 
wounded  pride  as  a  cause  of  criticism,  and  no  differences  are  deeper 
than  those  into  which  wounded  pride  enters. 

When  afterward  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were  made  publicly 
known,  in  an  abstract  given  out  by  the  Conference,  including  the 
modifications  made  in  response  to  American  criticism,  the  resent- 
ment did  not  cease.  In  fact,  it  was  further  increased  when  true  and 
complete  copies  of  the  treaty,  a  document  of  more  than  70,000  words, 
were  known  to  have  been  received  in  New  York,  and  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  New  York  bankers,  while  do  one  in  the  Senate  had  been 
furnished  with  a  copy.  An  investigation  was  called  for  and  witnesses 
were  summoned,  among  them  former  Senator  Root,  who  disclosed  to 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  a  copy  had  been  in  his  possession  in  New 
York,  as  received  from  Mr,  Henry  P.  Davison  of'the  house  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Company,  Mr.  Davison  having  received  it  from  his 
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partner,  Thomas  W.  Lament,  who  was  attached  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  Paris  Conference  in  an  advisoTy  capacity  on  eco- 
nomics, while  Mr.  Davison  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Cross 
in  Europe.  Mr,  Lament  had  passed  this  copy  on  to  Mr.  Davison,  Mr. 
Davison  in  turn  had  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Root,  and  Mr.  Root  had 
shown  it  to  Senator  Lodge.  When  aeked  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty 
of  President  Wilson  to  keep  the  Senate  informed  as  to  negotiations 
taking  place  at  the  Conference,  Mr.  Root  replied  that  it  had  not. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  Mr.  Wilson 
furnished  the  Senate  with  information  from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Root 
also  wrote  a  letter  setting  forth  what  he  thought  the  Senate  ought 
to  do  with  the  treaty  and  the  League.  It  was  too  late,  he  said,  to 
separate  one  from  the  other,  hut  he  thought  a  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Senate  should  include  certain  reservations.  There  was 
in  the  covenant  "a  great  deal  of  very  high  value,  which  the  world 
ought  not  to  lose,"  but  he  was  disappointed  that  nothing  had  been 
done  to  provide  for  "strengthening  a  system  of  arbitration,  or 
judicial  decisions  upon  questions  of  legal  right."  In  addition,  he 
complained  that  nothing  had  been  done  "toward  providing  for  the 
revision  or  development  of  international  law." 

As  a  sort  of  climax  to  the  spirit  of  criticism,  which  continued  with 
the  same  intensity  after  Germany  had  signed  the  treaty,  there  was 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  May,  by  Senator  Knox  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  resolution  to  divorce  the  League  of  Nations  covenant 
from  the  Peace  Treaty,  hut  even  in  Republican  quarters  this  move- 
ment fell  far  short  of  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approbation.  The 
Senators  who  organized  this  attack  upon  the  League  "will  find  that 
they  have  wholly  misjudged  the  temper  of  the  American  people," 
declared  the  Republican  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  proclaimed  its 
conviction  that  "if  the  covenant  were  submitted  to  a  national  referen- 
dum it  would  carry  by  a  three-to-one  vote,"  and  direct  Republiean 
opposition  "would  be  tantamount  to  party  snicide."  "If  Senators 
Lodge,  Borah,  and  Knox  and  their  handful  of  rabid  anti-Wilson 
allies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
they  are  laying  sound  foundations  for  an  appeal  to  the  country  they 
are  going  to  have  an  unpleasant  awakening,"  said  the  Independent 
Republican  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  The  same  paper  deplored 
"the  mischief"  these  Senators  were  doing  and  "the  obstacles  they 
were  deliberately  creating  to  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference." 
Even  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  leading  Republican  paper,  which 
had  been  a  frank  and  persistent  critic  of  the  League  covenant  and 
which  believed  that  the  covenant  and  the  peace  treaty  should  not 
have  been  combined  in  the  first  place,  doubted  the  value  of  the  Knox 
resolution,  and  su^eeted  instead  ratification  of  the  treaty  "with 
reservations."     Other  newspapers,  some  qt  them  Republican,  ap- 
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proved  of  the  resolution,  but  with  reservatiouB — a  few  without  them. 

Senator  Borah  had  declared  that  if  the  League  were  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote — as  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be — it  would  be 
voted  down,  but  Chairman  Cummings,  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  exprest  a  belief  that  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people  were  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  Many  testa  of  public  sentiment 
had  been  made  and  they  all  pointed  one  way — in  favor  of  making  an 
honest  and  thorough  trial  of  the  League.  All  business  men's  associa- 
tions that  had  gone  on  record  had  been  in  favor  of  it  and  so  had 
labor  organizations;  every  labor  organization  that  had  taken  action' 
at  all  had  endorsed  it.  The  same  was  true  of  churches.  Formal 
resolutions  in  support  of  the  League  had  been  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly,  by  the  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
Unitarians.  Every  church  organization  that  had  exprest  itself  on 
the  subject  had  at  this  time  exprest  itself  in  favor  of  it. 

There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilson  while  in  Europe  had 
suffered  in  bis  own  country  some  loss  of  former  prestige;  this  as  a 
loss  was  partly  personal  and  partly  political.  The  high  repute  in  which 
bis  authority  was  held  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  had  been 
grievously  diminished,  and  while  this  might  not  be  wholly  his  fault, 
the  fact  was  undeniable.  A  slight  reaction  in  his  favor  came  in  May 
and  June  by  the  excess  of  abuse  that  was  indulged  in  in  the  Senate, 
but  it  remained  true  that  in  coming  home  he  had  to  face  the  fact 
that  he  had  lost  something  of  bis  former  hold  upon  bis  fellow- 
citizens.  People  felt  that  be  had  been  too  headstrong,  too  intolerant, 
too  oracular;  they  thought  him  secretive,  out  of  toucli  with  the  trend 
of  popular  feeling  and  of  Congressional  temper,  and  thb  at  a  time 
when  a  policy  of  good  understandings  and  of  conciliation  bad  been 
obvious  wisdom. 

The  voices  of  Republican  newspapers,  however,  especially  in  the 
West,  by  July  were  beginning  to  rise  in  more  anxious  protest  than 
before,  against  all  attempt  to  commit  the  Republican  party  to  a 
policy  of  opposition  to  the  League.  Many  people  recognized 
that  Mr,  Wilson  had  labored  whole-heartedly  and  unselfishly  to  make 
America  a  potent  influence  for  good  and  the  world  safe  from  war. 
Controversy  over  his  work  had  arisen  lai^ely  through  misunder- 
standings, deepened  it  might  be  by  more  than  a  trace  of  partisan 
feeling.  It  was,  therefore,  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  President,  on 
arriving  home  again  on  July  9,  was  at  once  to  bold  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  bod  decided  to  bold  the  confer- 
ence in  open  session.  The  President  bad  not  been  bound  by  con- 
stitutional precept,  or  by  precedent,  to  consult  with  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  the  n^^tiations  in  France;  nor  was  he 
bound  at  all  until  the  treaty  had  been  signed.    But  bad  he  consulted 
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the  Senate  as  if  he  were  bound,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  manifeBt 
wisdom.  In  that  way  he  might  have  spared  himself  much  embarrass- 
ment and  the  country  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  division  in 
counsel  which  had  arisen.  In  Washington  Mr.  Wilson  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  At  Paris  and  Versailles  he  was  practically 
our  Prime  Uioister  and  as  such  it  was  his  first  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
his  majority  in  Congress  was  secure.  It  made  no  vital  difference  to 
Mr.  Wilson  as  President  that  he  bad  lost  his  majority  at  the  Novem- 
ber elections  in  1918;  but  this  loss  had  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  ministerial  duties  in  Paris.  Many 
held  that  he  would  have  been  well  advised  had  he  taken  into 
his  confidence  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate,  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  before  his  first  departure  for  Paris,  and  it 
would  have  been  well,  also,  had  he  renewed  that  interchai^  of  views 
from  time  to  time  as  the  negotiations  proceeded.  But  that  was  not 
Mr.  Wilson's  way.  As  he  once  said  of  himself,  he  had  "a  single-track 
mind,"  or,  as  an  old  saying  might  have  put  it,  he  "conld  not  trot  in 
double  harness." 

When  Mr.  Wilson  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  8,  he  was  welcomed 
as  no  home-coming  American  had  ever  before  been  welcomed  to  these 
shores.  All  New  York  and  many  representatives  of  other  com- 
munities went  forth  on  land  and  water  to  greet  him,  bands  playing, 
flags  flying,  and  cannon  roaring  in  deafening  salutes  from  harbor 
forts  and  warships.  Sirens,  bells,  and  steam-whistles  all  along  the 
waterfront  added  to  the  din,  making  one  long,  continuous  oatburst 
of  welcome  all  the  way  from  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  at  Ambrose 
Channel  to  Hohoken,  where  the  President  and  his  party  landed.  He 
had  received  at  sea  a  naval  welcome.  An  escort  of  flve  great  dread- 
noughts and  forty  of  the  finest  destroyers  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
escorted  his  ship,  the  George  Washington,  into  home  waters.  Twenty 
miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook  the  dreadnoughts  fired  the  Presidential 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  while  above  circled  a  squadron  of  ten  sea- 
planes from  the  Rockaway  Naval  Air  Station,  later  joined  by  an 
American  "blimp,"  which  sailed  along  just  above  the  mast-tips  of  the 
George  Washington  for  more  than  ten  miles.  The  whole  made  a 
marine  picture  which  for  impresaiveness  was  rivaled  only  by  the 
home-coming  of  the  American  dreadnoughts  that  had  served  in  the 
Grand  Fleet  under  Rodman  and  Beatty,  and  the  great  spectacle  of 
1916,  when  the  entire  Atlantic  fleet,  as  then  organized,  had  assembled 
for  Presidential  review  in  the  Hudson. 

Escorted  up  Fifth  Avenue  on  a  perfect  summer  afternoon,  Presi- 
dnnt  Wilson  was  greeted  by  great  throngs  all  the  way.  At  Carnegie 
Hall  he  made  a  brief  and  unprepared  speech,  in  closing  which  he 
said  "when  the  long  reckoning  comes  men  may  look  back  upon  this 
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generation  of  America  and  say :  'They  were  true  to  the  vision  which 
they  saw  at  their  birth.' "  He  reached  Washington  just  before  mid- 
night and  had  a  wonderful  reception  there  at  that  hour.  More  than 
10,000  persons  had  assembled  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  station. 
As  be  rode  through  the  crowd  in  his  automobile  there  was  great 
cheering  all  around  him.  Never  in  recent  years  had  any  other  Presi- 
dent received  such  a  welcome  and  especially  at  so  late  an  hour.  Not 
only  were  the  crowds  greater,  they  were  more  demonstrative  in 
their  greeting,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  sincerity  of  their  cheers. 
Altogether  this  reception  in  his  own  country  recalled  those  which 
Europe  had  given  to  the  Preaident  in  December,  or  those  which  w«, 
in  May  and  June,  1917,  gave  to  Balfour,  Viviani  and  Joffre. 

Soon  after  this,  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  pro- 
posed special  treaty  with  France  hy  which  the  United  States  agreed 
for  a  limited  period  to  assist  in  defending  France  against  German 
aggression  should  it  be  found  necessary.  The  President  urged  its 
ratification  not  alone  on  the  ground  of  our  historic  obligations  to 
France,  but  because  of  special  conditions  in  Europe  which  would 
continue  until  the  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been 
completed.  It  was  an  arrangement  he  said,  "not  independent  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  under  it."  Announcing  that  Great  Britain 
had  volunteered  the  same  promise  to  France,  he  interpreted  the 
agreement  as  follows: 

' '  Two  QovernmentB,  who  wish  to  be  memberB  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
ask  leave  of  the  Council  of  the  League  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  assiet- 
ance  of  a.  friend  wboae  situation  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  peculiar 
peril  without  awaiting  the  advice  of  the  League  to  act," 

This  arrangement  with  France  was  based  on  the  main  Treaty  of 
Peace,  and  was  designed  as  a  supplement  to  it.  Its  chief  purpose 
was  to  "assure  immediately  to  France  appropriate  security  and  pro- 
tection." France,  it  was  maintained,  had  been  unable  to  free  herself 
of  her  historic  dread  of  Germany.  Thousands  of  living  Frenchmen 
had  twice  seen  their  land  ravaged  by  invading  German  hosts,  until 
fear  of  Germany  bad  entered  into  the  blood  of  two  generations  who 
had  lived  under  that  fear  and  who,  even  now  in  victory,  were  haunted 
by  it  until  they  felt  deeply  the  necessity  of  freeing  coming  genera- 
tions from  a  new,  prolonged  and  acute  apprehension.  The  proposed 
treaty  was  described  as  esentially  "a  work  of  superabundant  pre- 
caution," which  would  relieve  France  of  her  historic  and  justified 
fears.  Doubtless  this  supplementary  treaty  had  been  an  added  in- 
ducement to  the  French  delegates  to  agree  to  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  they  believed  might  otherwise  prove  inade- 
quate to  give  them  the  swift  and  certain  protection  they  desired. 
S«7i 
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Knowing  of  the  esiatenee  of  such  a  treaty,  Germany  it  was  believed, 
would  not  dream  of  attacking  France  again.  In  fact,  if  the  Kaiser 
and  his  Chancellor  had  been  certain  in  July,  1914,  that  Eng'land 
would  have  gone  to  the  help  of  France  they  would  not  have  forced 
the  war.  President  Wilson  had  sot  publicly  committed  himsdf  to 
do  anything  more  with  this  treaty  than  to  "submit"  it  to  the  Senate. 
In  his  message  aubmitting  it  to  the  Senate  the  President  said : 

"We  are  bonnd  to  Franc*  ky  tieB  of  friendship  which  we  have  always 
regarded,  and  shall  always  regard,  as  peculiarly  sacred.  She  assisted  ns 
to  win  our  freedom  as  a  nation.  It  is  seriously  to  be  doubted  whether  wo 
could  have  won  it  without  her  gallant  and  timely  aid.  We  have  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  driving  enemies,  who  were  also  enemies 
of  the  world,  from  her  soil,  but  that  does  not  pay  our  debt  to  her.  Noth- 
ing can  pay  such  a  debt.  She  now  desires  that  we  should  promise  to  lend 
OUT  great  force  to  keep  her  safe  against  the  Power  she  has  bad  most 

The  instrument  assured  to  France  adequate  protection  against  any 
aggression  from  Germany  during  "the  years  immediately  ahead  of 
us" — in  other  words,  not  permanently.  It  was  provided  in  Article 
III  that  the  treaty  should  continue  in  force  "tmtil,  on  the  application 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  the  CouneU  (of  the  League  of  Nations), 
acting  if  need  be  by  a  majority,  agrees  that  the  League  itself  affords 
sufficient  protection."  Until  the  League  could  be  fully  established 
and  in  position  to  make  good  its  guaranties,  France  asked  that  she 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  and  the  anxiety  of  oi^anizing  and  main- 
taining a  state  of  defense  against  danger  on  her  eastern  frontier. 
Upon  her  had  fallen  the  chief  burden,  the  greatest  waste  and  losses 
of  the  war.  Our  interest  in  the  guaranty  was  not  altogether  one 
of  sentiment,  for  a  fresh  assault  upon  France  would  have  again 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  world  and  onr  own  peace  as  well. 

France  had  lost  1,500,01)0  men  in  the  war,  her  wounded  numbered 
2,800,000,  and  some  1,700,000  Frenchmen  were  still  "subnormal." 
She  had  suffered  from  a  high  death-rate  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation in  invaded  districts  and  her  birth-rate,  already  discouraging- 
ly  low  wheD  the  war  began,  fell  further  while  the  wax  was  going  on. 
In  spite  of  the  restoration  to  her  of  the  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  diminution  in  her  population  had  been  almost  3,000,000.  At  the 
same  time  the  Germans  had  ruined  her  industrial  establishments  in 
the  north  and  east;  her  plants  and  railways  had  been  worn  to  the 
utmost;  in  ten  departments  agriculture  had  been  practically  des- 
troyed. Before  the  war  France  grew  33  per  cent,  more  wheat  than 
she  required  at  home.  Now  she  was  growing  4,000,000  tons  less 
than  sbe  needed  for  domestic  consumption;  grew,  in  fact,  only  about 
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one-half  of  what  she  needed.  In  1914  the  French  debt  was  34,000,- 
000,000  franes;  April  30,  1919,  it  was  180,000,000,000  francs.  De- 
ducting advanccB  to  her  allies,  her  debt  was  some  175,000,000,000. 
Such  damage  reparation  payments  as  were  to  be  made  by  Germany 
would  come  to  her  for  some  years  only  in  driblets  altho  ultimate- 
ly she  would  receive  a  great  sum  yet  to  be  estimated  in  its  totality. 
Since  the  armistice  was  signed,  resilient,  thrifty,  indomitable  France 
had  Bobly  begun  her  work  of  recovery.  Some  60,000  of  the  550,- 
000  houses  wrecked  by  sheUflre  had  been  rebuilt;  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  railway  mileage  destroyed  had  been  repaired;  nearly  half  of 
the  canal  mileage  made  useless  by  the  Germans  bad  been  restored; 
and  of  1,160  destroyed  plants,  5^3  had  been  pnt  into  operation  a^ain. 
Of  the  devasted  region  of  4,500,000  acres,  abont  1,000,000  acres 
had  been  given  baek  to  the  farmers  and  500,000  were  ready  to  plant, 
more  than  6,000  miles  of  barbed  wire  having  been  removed  from 
them.  All  this  was  not  dne  merely  to  the  fmitfnl  activity  of  ex- 
perts and  the  Government,  but  to  the  French  peasant  who  had  been 
getting  his  wood  and  stone,  building  np  room  by  room'  a  new 
house,  going  to  work  even  more  steadily  and  passionately  than 
before  on  the  fields  he  loved." 

From  correspondence  published  late  in  July  it  became  apparent 
that  former  President  Ta£t  and  Charles  E.  Hnghes  were  seeking 
in  common  a  basis  upon  which  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
could  vote  for  a  prompt  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  covenant.  Mr.  Taft  recognized  the  political  sitnation  in  the 
Senate  by  attributing  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  to  the 
"very  serious  mistakes  of  policy  committed  by  Mr.  Wilson,"  and  in 
particular  the  parttzan  character  of  his  Administration,  his  appeal 
for  support  on  partisan  grounds,  and  his  emphasis  on  partizan  and 
personal  elements  in  negotiating  the  treaty,  but  Mr.  Taft  reiterated 
that  he  was  nevertheless  "strongly  in  favor  of  ratifying  the  treaty 
as  it  is."  He  believed  that  any  defects  in  the  structure  of  the  League 
could  be  remedied  by  amendment  after  the  plan  had  been  put  into 
operation,  but  aug^fested  certain  reservations  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  satisfy  "the  genuine  objections  of  the  Republican  friends  of 
the  League,"  His  proposed  reservations  allowed  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  at  the  end  of  ten  years;  made  it  im- 
possible for  self-governing  colonies,  or  dominions,  to  be  represented 
on  the  Council  of  the  League  at  the  same  time  with  the  mother 
country;  left  each  nation  free  to  decide  declarations  of  war  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  constitutional  procedure;  stated  that  subjects 
like  immigration  and  the  tariff  were  domestic  questions,  not  to  be 
controlled  by  the  League;  and  reserved  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  he 
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administered  by  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hnghea  believed  certtdn 
reservations  could  be  made  which  would  not  impair  the  covenant  and 
therefore  should  not  be  objected  to  by  the  other  contracting  parties. 
Mr.  Taft  did  not  believe  that  reservations  were  neceasary,  but,  as 
they  were  unobjectionable,  he  had  proposed  fhem  as  a  means  of 
compromise  to  secure  ratifleation.  Mr.  Hughes,  however,  regarded 
reservations  as  necessary,  in  order  that  itt  establishing  the  League 
"we  should  not  make  a  false  start." 

On  August  12  Senator  Lodge  made  a  carefully  prepared  speech 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  which  he  pointed  out  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  dangers  to  this  country  of  adopting  the  covenant.  It  was 
assumed  that  Senator  Lodge  would  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  including  the  League  plan,  provided  reservations  like  those 
which  he  proposed  were  adopted,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  ac- 
cepted the  possibility  of  reservations  only  as  a  compromise,  and  that 
if  the  possible  failure  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were  not  involved,  he 
would  prefer  to  reject  completely  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Lodge's 
fundamental  objection  to  the  Ijeague  was  that  it  involved  a  bard 
and  fast  alliance  with  European  nations  and  that  in  that  respect  it 
was  an  analogy  to  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  which  was  "hostile  and  dangerous  to  human  freedom."  Mr. 
Lodge  concluded  his  eloquent  address  with  an  appeal  for  vigorous 
nationalism : 

"You  may  call  me  HelBsh,  if  you  will,  conservative  or  reactionary,  or 
use  anf  other  harsli  adjective  you  see  fit  to  apply,  but  an  American  I  was 
bom,  an  American  I  have  remained  all  my  life.  I  can  never  be  anything 
else  but  an  American,  and  I  must  think  of  the  United  States  first,  and 
when  I  think  of  the  United  States  first  in  an  arrangement  like  this  I 
am  thinking  of  what  is  best  for  the  world,  for  if  the  United  States  fails 
the  beet  hopea  of  mankind  fail  with  it.  I  have  never  had  but  one 
allegiance— I  can  not  divide  it  now.  I  have  loveii  but  one  flag,  and  I 
can  not  share  that  devotion  and  give  affection  to  the  mongrel  banner 
invented  for  a  league.  InterDationatiam,  illustrated  by  the  Bolshevik,  and 
by  the  men  to  whom  all  countries  are  alike,  provided  they  can  make 
money  out  of  them,  is  to  me  repulsive.  National  I  must  remain,  and  in 
that  way,  I,  like  all  other  Americans,  can  render  the  amplest  service  to 
the  world." 

The  Senate's  moral  obligation  speedily  to  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty, 
including  the  League  covenant,  was  emphasized  in  a  notable  state- 
ment on  August  19  made  by  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  statement  was 
looked  upon  as  being  made  as  much  to  the  general  public  as  to  the 
Senators  present,  the  entire  interview  being  staged  with  a  view  to  the 
completest.  publicity.    Everything  that  the  President  felt  able  to  tell 
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the  Senators  became  next  day  the  property  of  all  readers  of  news- 
paperB.  Mr.  Wilson's  formal  statement  emphasized  the  moral  duty 
of  speedy  ratification,  while  his  answers  to  questions  put  by  Senators 
were  full  of  references  to  our  moral  obligations  under  the  League 
eovenant.  He  gave  specific  examples  of  industries  suffering  because 
of  the  prolonged  uncertainty  about  peace.  He  spoke  of  the  copper- 
mines  of  Montana,  Arizona  and  Alaska  being  kept  open  "only  at  a 
great  cost  and  loss";  of  the  zinc-mines  of  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin  "being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity";  of  the 
lead  of  Idaho,  IllinoiB,  and  Missouri  reaching  "only  a  portion  of 
its  former  market";  of  the  "immediate  need  for  cotton -belting  and 
also  for  lubricating  oil  which  can  not  be  met,  all  because  the  channels 
of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war."  The  same  con- 
dition existed  regarding  raw  cotton.  Li  fact,  "there  is  hardly  a, 
single  raw  material,  a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single  class  of 
mannfactnred  goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  class,"  Our  full, 
normal,  profitable  production  was  waiting  upon  peace.  Mr.  Wilson 
continued : 

"Our  military  plana,  of  course,  wait  npon  it.  We  can  not  intelligently 
or  wisely  decide  bow  ^rge  a  naval  or  military  force  we  shall  maintain, 
or  what  our  policy  with  r^ard  to  military  training  ia  to  be  until  we  have 
peace  not  only,  but  alio  till  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be  Huatained,  whether 
by  the  arms  of  single  natiooB  or  by  the  concert  of  all  the  great  peoples. 
And  there  la  more  than  that  difEienlty  involved.-  The  vast  surplus  prop- 
erties of  the  Army  include,  not  food  and  clothing  merely,  whose  sale  will 
atfect  normal  production,  but  great  manufacturing  eatablishmants  also 
which  should  be  restored  to  their  former  uaea,  great  storee  of  machine 
tools,  and  all  sorts  of  mercbandiae  which  most  lie  idle  until  peace  and 
mOitary  policy  are  definitely  determined.  By  the  same  token,  there  can 
be  no  properly  atadied  national  budget  until  then. ' ' 

Two  days  later,  in  response  to  a  question  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  a  Senator,  President  Wilson  said,  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  which  he  was  capable,  that  the  consummation  of  peace 
depended  solely  upon  the  Senate's  action.  He  believed  that  he  him- 
self had  no  power  to  declare  the  existence  of  peace  by  a  proclama- 
tion, nor  would  he  under  any  circumstances  issue  such  a  proclama- 
tion. His  conversation  with  Senators  in  the  East  Boom  of  the 
White  House  bad  lasted  more  than  three  hours. 

What  a  Paris  journal  called  "the  first  break  in  the  Peace  Treaty," 
occurred  over  what  was  known  as  the  Shantung  provision,  which 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decided  to  amend  by  sub- 
stituting "China"  for  "Japan"  in  the  paragraph  disposing  of  the 
Qerman  privil^ies  in  the  Shantung  province.    This  decision  was  the 
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first  of  a  ieriea  of  amendments  which  were  being  planned  by  the 
Committee  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  On  October  16, 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  35  the  Lodge  amendments  to  the  Treaty,  pro- 
viding for  restoring  Germany's  former  economic  privileges  on  the 
Shantung  Peninsula  to  China  rather  than  to  Japan,  as  the  Treaty 
had  provided,  were  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The  expected  had  hap- 
pened to  a  proposed  action  that  would  have  something  in  which 
the  other  many  Powers  who  had  s^ed  the  Treaty  could  not  have 
acquiesced.  Few  Americans  at  any  time  had  fully  approved  of  the 
arrangement  made  in  the  Treaty,  but  the  method  proposed  in  the 
Senate  was  not  generally  regarded  as  one  by  which  the  situation 
could  have  been  improved.  Defeat  for  the  amendment  had  long 
been  foreseen.  It  was  what  the  great  majority  of  the  country  had  ' 
demanded.  The  vote  gave  a  clear  indication  that  other  attempts 
to  make  material  changes  in  the  treaty  would  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  nation  had  for  weeks  wanted  the  matter  of  ratiflcation  dis- 
posed of  aa  soon  as  possible.  Article  X,  however,  was  the  heart  of 
the  controversy  in  Washington.  By  the  beginning  of  September 
it  was  the  point  toward  which  the  battle,  after  beginning  on  a  far- 
flung  front,  had  steadily  narrowed  down.  As  one  side  or  the  other 
yielded  on  essential  issues  involved  in  this  article,  victory  seemed 
to  incline.  Article  X  provided  that  the  League  should  undertake  to 
protect  each  and  all  of  the  members  against  wars  of  conquest  and 
agression. 

The  battle  seemed  to  many  observers  to  have  been  waged,  not  so 
much  for  the  safeguarding  of  American  interests,  as  for  safe^arding 
the  amour  propre  of  the  Senate  majority.  For  this  the  President  had 
supplied  the  provocation  when  be  omitted  to  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  peace  work  at  Paris  to  the  Senate  majority  and  to 
the  Republican  party.  By  that  action  he  had  seriously  offended 
personal  susceptibilities  and  so  had  aroused  partizan  anxiety.  Re- 
publicans saw  that  the  record  of  their  party  might  suffer,  both  in  the 
immediate  and  the  more  distant  future,  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  had  had  no  share  in  shaping  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Hence 
their  insistence  on  amendments  and  reservations  for  acceptance  by 
the  other  Powers,  so  that  the  record  would  stand  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference had  been  compelled  to  recognize  the  power  of  the  Senate 
majority.  The  Republican  party  would  then  have  had  a  share  in 
making  peace.  On  September  10th  the  treaty  as  submitted 
to  the  Senate  by  President  Wilson  on  July  10th  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  thirty-eight 
amendments  and  four  reservations  as  proposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Lodge  expected  the  treaty  to  be  under  de- 
bate for  at  least  five  weeks. 
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Contemporary  witb  tbe  report  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  was 
the  home-coming  of  General  John  J.  Pershing.  There  are  some 
occasions  which  can  be  compared  to  no  others,  in  ancient  history  or 
in  modem,  and  the  arrival  in  Kew  York,  on  September  8th,  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  waa  one 
of  tbem.  No  other  American  Commander-in-Chief  had  ever  before 
come  home  after  leading  troops  to  victory  on  battlefields  in  Europe, 
and  the  fine,  full  ceremonies  were  events  without  precedent.  There 
seemed  some  excuse,  in  fact,  for  that  impulsive  woman  who  broke 
tbe  closely  guarded  ranks  of  tip-toeing  watchers  in  City  Hall  Park 
and  planted  one  firm  kiss  upon  the  conquering  General's  sun- 
browned  cheek  as  he  was  stepping  forward  toward  Mayor  Hylan 
■£oT  his  greetings.  Pershing  was  going  the  way  all  heroes  go  on 
arriving  in  New  York — up  the  City  Hall  steps — but  never  had  just 
this  kind  of  hero  gone  that  way  before  or  been  received  in  that  way. 
The  General  only  shru^ed  a  shoulder  at  the  so  truly  personal  tribute. 

Pershing  took  his  home-coming  simply  and  quietly,  altho  it  was 
plain  to  see  that  be  was  moved  and  had  deep  joy  at  being  home 
again.  Only  once  did  he  seem  really  perturbed.  That  was  when 
Warren,  his  thirteen -year-old  son,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his 
commission  as  full  General,  got  lost  in  tbe  crowd  around  City  Hall 
Park  and  Pershing  looked  around  in  sudden  dismay.  When  he 
spied  his  son  again  he  was  heard  to  call  out,  "Have  you  got  that 
commission  T  Well — hang  on  to  it  1"  Never  had  a  General  of  the 
United  States  Army  been  created  under  more  impressive  circum- 
stances. Secretary  Baker,  when  Pershing  reached  the  foot  of  the 
gang-plank,  stood  ready  with  the  commission  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. He  held  it  in  his  hand  in  welcoming  Persbing,  and  after 
greetings  in  behalf  of  President  Wilson  presented  it  in  the  Presi- 
dent's name.  The  General  turned  it  over  immediately  to  Warren, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  news  to  him  of  his  elevation  to 
full  generalship,  waking  him  that  morning  in  order  to  give  him  a 
wireless  message.  Pershing  was  the  fourth  of  our  army  men  to  be 
made  a  full  general,  the  others  being  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan. 

Pershing's  arrival  signalized  and  symbolized  the  end  of  an  epic 
in  American  adventure.  Of  tbe  two  million  of  armed  men  whom 
we  had  sent  across  tbe  seas,  only  an  inconsiderable  number  re- 
mained waiting  in  France  for  homeward  ships;  a  still  smaller  frac- 
tion were  in  permanent  quarters  on  the  Rhine.  Tbe  country  had 
seen  men  of  the  drafted  National  Army,  men  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  men  of  the  Regular  Army  come  home  ship-load  after  ship-load, 
and  had  seen  great  parades  in  great  cities  in  honor  of  them.  Now 
it  welcomed  the  leader  who,  in  May,  1917,  bad  set  sail  for  Europe 
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iritii  a  mere  corporal's  guard.  Pershing  returned  in  the  anniversary 
week  of  tbe  battle  of  St.  Mihiel  and  came  on  the  Leviathan,  once 
the  Hamburg- American  ship  Vatertand.  The  conjnnction  vividly 
recalled  the  nature  and  history  of  our  effort  in  a  great  cause. 

Our  battle  history,  except  for  a  few  preliminary  experiences  in 
Lorraine  and  at  Cantigny,  extended  only  from  June  1,  1918,  when 
we  challenged  the  Oermans  around  Chateau-Thierry,  to  Ifovember 
11,  or  fewer  than  five  and  a  half  months.  In  a  war  of  flf ty-one  and 
a  half  months  this  seemed  only  an  episode,  or  a  "splendid  fragment," 
.as  the  London  Times  called  it,  but  it  brought  the  climax  and  decision 
of  the  war.  Concerning  that  there  was  no  longer  any  notable  differ- 
«nce  of  opinion.  The  few  doubters  could  be  referred  to  Ludendorffa 
own  memoirs  then,  in  course  of  publication.  Our  armies,  however,' 
liad  had  the  benefit  of  nearly  three  years  of  Allied  error  and  educa- 
tion and  thus  our  effort  came  into  play  with  a  minimum  of  wastage. 
Our  difficulty  was  the  fact  of  our  fresh  and  enormous  strength.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  we  were  fully  equal  in  battle  strength  to  France 
.or  Qreat  Britain.  The  temptation  to  start  in  and  show  Foch  and 
Haig  how  to  win  the  war  might  have  presented  itself  to  a  commander- 
in-chief  less  sane  than  Peiahing,  who  had  behind  him  a  virtually 
Jimitlesa  store  of  men  and  boundless  material  resources.  That  temp- 
tation either  never  asserted  itself,  or  was  loyally  overcome  by 
Pershing.  Legend,  to  be  sure,  spoke  of  how  be  had  gone  to  Foch 
iind  protested  violently  against  a  continuance  of  the  letter's  Fabian 
policy,  but  against  that  picturesque  incident  we  had  Foeh's  moving 
acknowledgment  of  how  Pershing  went  to  him  in  the  darkest  mo- 
ment of  the  campaign  of  1918  and  put  the  American  Army  and 
resources  into  his  hands — in  fact,  "all  that  we  have."  With  this 
offer  probably  came  an  intimation  from  Pershing  that  perhaps  the 
American  divisions  were  readier  for  use  than  Foeh  had  thought. 
In  any  case,  the  lesson  of  Cantigny  and  ChEteau-Thierry  was  not 
lost  on  Foch. 

It  was  a  smiling  Pershing  who  leaned  far  out  over  a  bandstand 
and  railing  and  threw  kisses  into  the  rapturous  faces  of  school- 
girls who,  on  September  S,  after  the  formalities  at  the  City  Hall, 
gathered  to  welcome  him  in  Central  Park.  The  stem  disciplinarian, 
the  reticent  commander  of  armies,  seemed  to  have  quite  vanished 
before  the  waving  of  fifty  thousand  tiny  American  flags  and  the 
lusty  cheers  that  came  from  leather-lunged  schoolboys.  Pershing 
for  five  minutes  became  a  laughing,  hat-swinging,  hand-waving  hero, 
just  the  kind  of  hero  youngsters  remember  with  a  warm  glow  in 
'their  hearts  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Pershing  listened  to  a 
'Chorus  of  children  producing  a  mingled  accent  of  Italian,  Russian, 
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Polish,  Irish  and  all  other  nationalities  that  had  sent  their  children 
to  be  trained  in  American  citizenship  in  our  schools.  As  he  listened 
his  lips  tightened  and  his  eyes  grew  soft,  and  he  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  flag  which  stood  beside  him. 

The  more  formal  Victory  Parade  in  Pershing's  honor,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  when  the  First  Division  with  full  equipment  was  led 
by  him  down  Fifth  Avenue,  was  the  climax  of  processional  shows 
celebrating  the  achievements  of  the  American  Army  in  France. 
There  would  be  other  parades  in  which  Pershing  would  take  part — 
welcomes  to  him  soon  followed  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington — 
but  there  would  be  no  parade  to  match  this  one,  because  Pershing 
had  then  landed  straight  from  the  scene  of  his  successes,  with 
laurels  fresh  npon  him,  and  the  division  that  he  led  was  his  favorite 
division,  of  whose  record  in  the  war  he  was  exceedingly  proud.  New 
York  saw  in  this  welcome  the  last  chapter  in  its  history  of  great 
military  spectacles  growing  out  of  the  war. 

Altogether,  more  than  25,000  fighting  men  were  in  line.  It  was  a 
vast  throng  that  turned  out,  many  deep,  from  107th  Street  south  to 
Washington  Square.  The  applause  was  continuous,  hearty  and  mani- 
festly genuine.  Here  and  there  the  chimes  of  church  bells  put  an  edge 
of  sweetness  on  the  shouting.  Bella  leas  musical,  wooden  "crickets," 
and  improvised  instruments  of  discord,  converted  the  plaudits  into 
a  great  popular  demonstration.  Now  and  then,  from  great  office 
buildings,  showers  of  confetti,  long  trailing  paper  streamers  and 
clouds  of  paper  snow  helped  forward  the  general  gaiety.  A  group 
of  army  airplanes  came  to  Manhattan  as  a  special  aerial  escort,  and 
flew  low  over  the  park  and  up  and  down  the  avenue,  at  times  dis- 
appearing from  the  ken  of  watchers,  only  to  eome  roaring  back 
agam  over  their  heads.  The  whole  route  was  gay  and  colorful  with 
flags  and  bnnting. 

Most  picturesque  of  all  was  the  way  in  which  Pershing,  members 
of  his  staff,  officers  and  men  of  leaser  rank,  and  the  long  line  of 
marchers,  were  pelted  with  flowers.  At  times  Pershing  rode  and 
men  marched  over  stretches  of  asphalt  carpeted  with  laurel.  At 
others,  roses  and  simpler  flowers  rained  down  about  Pershing  and 
were  marched  over  by  bis  men.  Some  enthusiast,  Eigh  above 
Pershing,  would  toss  down  a  single  blossom  at  him;  perhaps  to  fall 
almost  at  his  feet,  perhaps  to  drop  far  behind  him.  Even  where 
crowds  were  least  dense,  Pershing  was  kept  at  almost  continual 
salute  by  tributes  volleyed  from  both  sides  of  the  avenue.  His 
23,000  men  in  line  were  cheered  by  1,600,000,  or  perhaps  2,000,000, 
spectators  in  a  four-hour  parade.  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Belgium, 
who  bad  just  landed  in  New  Yoik,  viewed  the  parade  from  a  seat 
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in  front  of  a  Knights  of  Columbus  stand  at  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-flrst  Street.  When  Pershing  reached  the 
Cathedral  he  dismounted  from  his  horse  to  shake  hands  with  the 
famous  Belgian  priest.  More  than  1,600  guests  gathered  that  night 
at  the  Waldorf  for  a  dinner  givea  in  honor  of  Pershing.  The  guests 
crowded  the  big  main  ballroom,  overflowed  into  the  Astor  Galleries, 
the  Myrtle  Room,  the  Waldorf  Apartments,  and  the  Rose  Room,  and 
even  filled  the  Green  Room  and  main  foyer.  So  great  was  the  throng 
that  the  hotel  management  had  to  detail  lai^e  numbers  of  men  to 
guide  guests  to  proper  places. 

General  Pershing,  in  receiving  in  person  the  thanks  of  Congress 
a  few  days  later,  presented  a  manly  and  attractive  figure,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  the  eminence  he  had  won  as  a  soldier.  His 
manner  was  so  simple  that  it  should  have  disarmed  any  critics 
who  affected  to  see  in  him  a  champion  of  militarism.  With  his 
work  well  done  in  the  field,  he  seemed  now  an  average  American 
in  his  point  of  view;  a  man  of  the  people,  and  aa  much  a  democrat 
as  Champ  Clark  who  in  a  speech  claimed  him  aa  a  sample  of  the 
"sort  of  man  Missouri  grows  when  in  her  most  prodigal  moods." 


PART  OF  A  COLORED  REGIMENT  BACK  PROM  FRANCE 

These  men  were  of  tbe  tonner  PtFteentb  New  York,  aod  are  shewn  aboard 

ship  on  their  return  home  In  Pebmar;,  1619.     In  September,  lOlS,  tbts 

regiment  captured  250  macblne-guns  and  400  prisoners 
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Pershing's  genial  good  nature  and  sense  of  humor  came  to  the 
surface  when  he  stood  there  the  cynosure  of  ail  eyes  at  a  joint 
session  of  Congress,  the  galleries  crowded.  The  remarks  he  made, 
while  they  had  a  certain  eloquence  because  of  their  sincerity,  were 
generous  in  giving  credit  to  Americans  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
who  had  played  their  part  in  the  war,  at  home  as  well  as  "over 
there."  In  what  he  said  of  the  army  be  had  led  there  was  a  touch- 
ing spirit  of  affection  and  loyalty.  Vainglory  and  boastfulneas 
were  foreign  to  this  stalwart  soldier.  It  had  no  doubt  been  an 
ordeal  greater  than  a  battle  for  Pershing,  while  standing  before 
Congress,  to  hear  hia  praises  sounded  and  afterward  to  express 
his  thanks,  but  the  occasion  resulted  in   another  victory  for  him." 

Cardii-,al  Mercier  was  formally  welcomed  to  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 17th.  After  a  day  spent  in  receiving  an  almost  continuous 
ovation  from  the  public,  he  stood  at  night  io  tie  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf  Hotel  with  head  bowed  and  hands  clasped  as 
tho  in  prayer,  his  shoulders  draped  with  an  American  flag, 
while  from  700  men  and  women  of  different  creeds  he  received  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  demonstrations  ever  accorded  to  a  guest  in 
that  room.  Representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  of 
other  faiths  were  there,  one  in  their  desire  to  express  their  apprecia-  ■ 
tioE  of  his  heroism.  Later,  in  other  cities  enthusiastic  welcomes 
were  accorded  him.  Universities  in  several  states  conferred  de- 
grees on  him;  in  fact,  every  possible  honor  was  bestowed  by  the 
American  people  on  the  hero-priest,  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  the  war. 

On  October  4th,  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth bis  wife  arrived  in  New  York.  Laying  aside  their  incognito 
and  appearing  as  sovereigns,  they  became  the  guests  of  the  city, 
and  New  York  took  them  to  its  heart.  The  tribute  began  when 
the  royal  party  in  the  morning,  after  making  a  cruise  through  the 
harbor  stept  ashore  at  the  Battery,  and  reached  its  climax  in  the 
afternoon  when  30,000  children  gave  them  a  great  welcome  in 
Central  Park.  It  continued  elsewhere  as  they  were  whirled  m  mo- 
tors through  avenues  and  side  streets.  After  a  day  of  unceasing 
receptions,  and  the  King  had  learned  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
President's  condition,  be  announced  that  he  would  cancel  all  en- 
gagements for  the  next  day,  except  those  in  Boston,  and  one  on 
Monday,  the  6th,  in  Buffalo,  whence  he  would  proceed  to  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

While  the  whole  Entente  world  was  waiting  with  ill-concealed  im- 
patience for  the  American  ratification  of  the  treaty,  a  League  of 
Nations  had  actually  been  showing  how  it  could  operate,  the  Paris 

■•The  nm«  (New  Yolt). 
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Conference  having  intervened  to  bring  about  peace  between  Prague 
and  Warsaw,  that  is,  between  Bohemia  and  Poland,  and  again  had 
intervened  to  bring  Roumania  to  her  senees  as  to  aggressions  com- 
mitted against  coveted  territory  in  Hnngary,  The  disciplining 
process  had  taken  some  time  but  the  essential  thing  was  that  the 
Peace  Conference  had  been  able  to  call  Bucharest  to  order.  In  so 
doing  Paris  had  virtually  put  the  machinery  of  the  League  of 
Nations  into  motion.  A  truculent  government,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment of  an  Allied  people,  had  been  warned  that  it  must  not  endanger 
the  uncompleted  structure  of  peace. 

Another  example  of  what  the  League  might  do  was  shown  when 
Oabriele  D'Annnnzio,  the  Italian  poet,  on  September  15tb,  sup- 
ported hy  a  force  of  Arditti,  went  to  Fiume  and  proclaimed  a 
union  of  the  city  with  Italy.  Fiume  thus  became  plunged  into  a 
state  of  anarchy.  British  and  French  troops  left  the  city,  lowering 
their  flags  at  D'Annunzio's  request.  The  touch  of  the  swashbuck- 
ling days  of  long  ago  was  what  appealed  most  to  American  ob- 
servers in  this  "conquest"  of  Fiume  by  D'Annunjdo;  this,  rather 
than  any  possible  political  consequences  that  might  follow  upon  so 
unauthorized  a  raid.  At  first  news  of  the  success  of  his  coup 
D'Annunzio  was  variously  classed  with  d'Artagnan,  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Garibaldi.  Second  thoughts  made  it  evident  to  many  that  the 
exploit  was  a  conclusive  argument  either  for  or  against  a  League 
of  Nations,  as  best  suited  the  views  of  this  or  that  person,  re- 
vealing to  some  that  the  League  had  proved  itself  futile  and  to  others 
that  it  was  a  necessity.  D'Annunzio's  persona lity  and  record 
as  a  patriot  aroused  very  general  sympathy.  He  had  been  aroused 
from  a  state  of  lethargy  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  from  the 
first  had  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  bringing  Italy  Into  the 
conflict.  Time  and  again  he  had  led  an  air  squadron  in  long  raids 
over  the  Austrian  base  at  Pola  and  over  other  Austrian  cities,  while 
during  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  stru^le  with  the  Austrians  on  the 
Carso,  he  had  rushed  among  his  comrades,  inspiring  them  with  flery 
■words.  He  had  been  wounded  several  times  and  once  was  report- 
ed dead. 

There  had  been  no  real  justification,  however,  for  including 
Fiume,  or  any  part  of  the  Adriatic  coast  south  of  Fiume,  within 
the  boundries  of  the  Italian  Kingdom.  Fiume,  by  situation  and  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  development,  was  not  an  Italian,  but 
an  international  port,  serving  countries  to  the  east  and  north  of 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name  and  so  it  had  been  declared  to  be  by 
the  Peace  Treaty.  By  the  application  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  Fiume  might  be  Italian  provided  the  unit  which 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  its  fate  were  :regarded  as  simply  the 
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town  and  district  of  Fimne  which,  since  1868,  had  enjoyed  auto- 
nomy under  Budapest,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  24,200  Italians  and  15,600  Jugo-Slavs.  But  Fiume  could 
not  be  separated  (£or  international  and  economic,  as  distinct  from 
purely  administrative  purposea)  from  its  la^e  Croat  suburb  of 
SuBs^;  and,  if  the  two  were  treated  as  a  whole,  the  24,800  Italians 
would  be  found  in  a  minority,  against  27,000  Jugo-Slavs,  More- 
over, in  order  to  establish  a  cootinuous  land  connection  between 
Fiume  and  Italy,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  latter  to  annex 
at  least  100,000  Slavs  in  excess  of  those  who  would  fall  to  her  under 
the  treaty  and,  of  course,  incidentally  to  ignore  self-determination 
for  a  Slav  majority.  With  these  facts  before  him  President  Wil- 
son bad  insisted  that  Fiume  should  be  an  international  part  and. 
could  not  with  justice  be  subordinate  to  any  one  sovereignty.*' 

It  was  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  D'Annunzio  to  eoneider  how 
much  in  his  exploit  was  pure  passion  and  how  much  a  desire,  un- 
conscious perhaps,  to  supply  a  parallel  to  Garibaldi's  conquest  of 
Sicily  on  his  own  initiative  in  behalf  of  unredeemed  Italy,  because< 
the  parallel  Could  be  prolonged  to  his  disadvantage,  for,  when  Gari- 
baldi, in  1862,  with  a  volunteer  army,  marched  on  Rome,  Victor 
Emanuel,  fearful  of  foreign  intervention,  actually  sent  an  Italian, 
army  against  him  and  the  old  lion  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Patriotism,  even  in  Garibaldi's  case,  had  to  be  tamed.  Premier 
Nitti  by  September  17th  denounced  D'Annunzio's  coup  d'etat,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  firm  policy  in  dealing  with  the  situation  was  en- 
dorsed by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  who  exprest  a  wish,  however, 
that  there  be  no  bloodshed. 

By  September  10th  D'Annunzio's  army  had  increased  to  over 
11,000,  including  1,600  volunteers  from  Trieste,  and  Finme  was 
ablaze  with  flags,  her  streets  filled  with  marching  soldiers  and  her 
air  vibrant  with  the  confidence  felt  by  men  who,  under  the  command 
of  D'Annunzio,  had  marched  into  the  city  and  were  able  firmly  to- 
bold  it.  Soldiers  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  Motor-trucks  lurched 
thtongh  the  streets  carrying  armed  men  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  hnndreds  of  troops  could  be  seen  at  any  hour  marching  with, 
the  greatest  precision  and  the  strictest  military  discipline.  To  the 
detached  observer,  Italy  had  made  great  gains  from  the  war.  Her 
inveterate  enemy,  Austria-Hungary,  to  which,  through  fear,  she 
had  been  bound  by  the  Triple  Alliance,  had  passed  away,  and  her 
land  boundries  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  guarantee  the  almost 
absolute  military  security  of  Italy,  The  Adriatic  had  become  vir- 
tually an  Italian  lake  and  practically  all  her  terra  irredenta  had 
been  recovered.  But  these  gains  appeared,  to  Italy,  relatively 
small  when  compared  with  the  territorial  rewards  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Frtmce.  The  Italians  had  not  secured  any  great  t«mtorial 
gains;  they  were  not  to  have  a  favored  position  in  the  division  of 
the  German  indemnity,  and  the;  had  no  mandates  in  any  of  the 
former  German  colonies. 

Fiume  has  a  splendid  harbor  upon  the  development  of  which  the 
Hungarian  Government  had  spent  millions.  The  docking  facilities 
are  of  the  most  modem  kind.  Ships  can  tie  up  at  the  docks  of 
Fiume  and  their  cai^es  can  be  stored  in  warehouses  at  terminals 
equal  to  those  controlled  by  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  in  Brook- 
lyn. The  city  had  every  reason  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
a  great  commercial  future.  It  is  well  built,  with  notable  streets  and 
some  imposing  public  buildings.  It  has  always  been  truly  Italian 
in  its  atmosphere;  its  architecture  is  Italian;  its  mode  of  outdoor 
life  has  been  such  as  one  finds  in  Italy;  most  of  its  stores  and 
banks  are  Italian,  tho  the  best  and  largest  before  the  war  were 
kept  by  Austrian  Jews,  and  most  hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen 
spoke  German.  But  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  separate  Fiume 
from  the  neighboring  Slavonic  city,  Sussak,  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  stream  that  divided  them  is  scarcely  wider  than  the 
Bronx  river.  A  great  nomber  of  the  population  of  Sussak  simply 
reside  there  and  work  in  Fiume;  Sussak  bears  the  same  relation  to 
Fiume  that  Brooklyn  bears  to  Manhattan.  Surrounding  hills  hem 
in  the  two  communities  as  a  unit  apart  from  the  hinterland.^^ 

D'Annunzio's  dash  was  represented  by  some  defenders  of  it  as 
merely  an  idealistic  demonstration  of  Italian  brotherhood;  that  is, 
there  was  nothing  imperialistic  about  it;  no  desire  to  entrench  Italy 
militarily  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  just  "a 
dramatic  clasping  of  an  Italian  population  to  the  heart  of  Italy." 
But  if  this  were  true  as  far  as  the  seizure  of  Fiume  was  concerned, 
it  obviouEly  could  not  be  true  of  the  reported  seizures  by  Italians 
of  other  towns  that  were  unquestionably  under  Jugo-SIavic  con- 
trol, nor  of  incursions  into  Dalmatia  and  a  threatened  restoration 
to  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Montenegro.  The  bad  impression  made 
on  the  outside  world  by  these  exploits  was  unmistakable.  Italy 
obviously  could  not  afford  to  place  herself  in.  the  position  of  defying 
the  authority  of  the  Peace  Conference,  or  of  risking  the  bringing  on 
of  another  war.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  eventually  she  would 
have  to  give  heed  to  decisions  come  to  in  Paris.  Italian  brother- 
hood, and  the  unredeemed  soil  of  Italy  were  stirring  words  with 
which  to  make  an  appeal,  but  they  could  not  be  atilized  to  camon- 
Itage  grasping  designs  and  a  wanton  attempt  to  hazard  the  peace 
of  Europe." 

One   of    the    Dalmatian    towns    involved   in    the   inenrsion   was 
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Trau,  a  seaport,  inhabited  partly  by  Italians  and  partly  by  Jugo- 
slavs in  a  region  which  had  belonged  to  Austria,  but  had  been  lost 
to  her  hy  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  which  the  Conference  was  ex- 
pected to  allot  to  Jugo-Slavia.  Under  the  armistice  terms,  Entente 
forces  bad  for  months  been  patrolling-  the  Adriatic,  acting  as  trustees, 
until  definite  disposition  could  he  made  of  Dalmatia.  Trau  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  neighborhood  which  was  assigned  to  the  American 
Navy  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  A  group  of  Italians  of  the 
D'Annunzio  faction  having  seized  the  town,  Serbian  troops  from 
Spalato,  Diocletian's  old  town,  and  only  a  few  miles  distant,  which 
D'Annunzio  had  threatened  to  capture,  had  undertaken  to  drive 
the  Italians  out.  If  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  this,  a  war  which 
had  been  impending  ever  since  the  exploit  at  Fiume  probably  would 
have  been  precipitated.  American  sailors  and  marines  were  lauded 
there.  They  persuaded  the  Italians  to  withdraw  and  induced  the 
Serbs  to  return  to  Spalato,  so  that  instead  of  making  war  the 
Americans  averted  it.** 

By  the  end  of  September  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  annexation  of 
Fiume,  so  that  the  Government  at  Rome  in  effect  seemed  to  have 
indorsed  D'Annunzio's  enterprise.  Italy's  action  thus  brought  the 
protracted  dispute  to  a  head.  It  was  a  dispute  which  had  been 
active  ever  since  President  WUson  on  April  23rd  issued  a  state- 
ment opposing  the  assignment  of  Fiume  to  Italy.  Orlando,  at 
that  time  had  quitted  Paris  and  gone  home  to  ask  for  a  national 
mandate  on  the  annexation  question,  which  he  got  at  once;  but  he 
failed  to  move  the  Council  of  Three  in  Paris  and,  because  of  this 
failure,  his  Cabinet  fell  and  Nitti  replaced  him,  Tittoni,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  then  without  success  took  up  the  task  of  winning  over  the 
Council  to  a  recognition  of  Italy's  contention.  As  a  sequel,  D'An- 
nunzio occupied  Fiume  with  his  Italian  volunteers  and  so  played 
Garibaldi's  role  in  the  Liberation  period.*' 

Information  reached  Washington  on  October  10th  that  the  Ital- 
ian Government  had  agreed  to  the  creation  of  a  buffer  state,  com- 
prising  Fiume  and  the  adjacent  coastal  territory  southward  to 
Breccia,  as  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic  problem.  The  approval  of 
the  plan  was  conditional  on  the  protection  of  Italian  interests  in 
the  proposed  state  by  the  adoption  of  Italian  methods  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  the  confirmation  of  Italy's  title  to  the  former  dis- 
trict of  Fiume  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast  to  the  westward. 
This  was  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  absolutely  necessary,  as  a 
strategic  measure  to  insure  the  safety  of  Pola  and  other  Italian 
Adriatic  cities.     Probably  no  nation  was  more  surprized  than  the 
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Italians  themselveB  when  D'Annunzio,  in  the  couree  of  the  war, 
had  displayed  such  military  aptitude.  His  skill  and  heroism  bad 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  figurea  amon^  soldiers.  Early 
in  October  he  was  showing  ability  in  another  field,  that  of  diplo- 
macy, as  evidenced  in  a  message  to  the  Croats.  His  message,  writ- 
ten in  CroatioD,  aaid ; 

' '  The  Adriatic  is  a  Latin  sea,  on  which  the  Slavs  have  full  right 
to  a  free  economic  oatlet  for  their  commerce.  Italy  Is  glad  not  only 
to  concede,  but  to  asBure  and  protect  with  her  military  and  civil 
forces,  the  liberty  of  such  an  ootlet  for  all  races  in  the  hinterland. 
Therefore,  Italians  and  Blava  have  an  urgent  common  interest  to 
prevent  other  nations  from  controlling  a  sea  which  does  not  belong 
to  them,  thiiB  disturbing  prosperity  and  concord.  Italy  is  resolved 
to  defend  her  annexation  of  Finme  against  any  one,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  ready  to  assure  yon  sincere  and  ample  guaranties  of  free 
transit  and  the  development  of  your  commercial  trafBc  through  the 
port.  Recognize  the  rigbta  of  Italy,  so  that  Italy  can  recognize  yours, 
and  all  mis underatau dings  will  be  dissipated.  Long  live  Italian  Fiumel 
Long  live  the  Adriatic  really  freel  Long  live  Italo-Slav  peace,  her- 
ald of  common  prosperity!" 

Still  another  eKample  of  such  work  as  a  league  might  perform 
was  given  when  the  Supreme  Coimeil  on  September  27th  decided 
to  send  to  the  German  Government,  through  Marshal  Foch,  a  note 
demanding  under  drastic  penalties  for  non-compliance,  the  evacua- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  German  troops  a  considerable  force  of  whom 
still  remained  there.  Germany  was  told  that  h'er  provisioning  at 
home  would  be  stopt  and  the  financial  arrangement  she  bad  re- 
quested would  be  held  up  if  Lithuania  were  not  evacuated.  After 
having  tried,  without  success,  other  methods  to  secure  compliance 
from  Germany  with  the  terms  laid  down  in  tbe  armistice,  which 
had  been  signed  more  than  ten  months  before,  the  Peace  Conference 
was  about  to  try  with  Germany  the  "American  way" — that  is,  to 
use  the  economic  weapons  which  had  long  been  favored  by  the 
American  delegation.  It  was  said  that  with  100,000  troops,  of  various 
nationalities,  General  von  der  Goltz  had  become  the  real  lord  of 
tbe  Baltic  and  that  he  might  within  a  few  days  declare  himself  in- 
dependent of  the  German  Government.  His  immediate  purpose 
seemed  to  be,  first  to  overthrow  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government, 
and  then  to  establish  cordial  relations  between  the  new  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  so  lead  to  German  domination  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Weeks  passed,  however,  and  Germany  failed  to  secure  an  evacua- 
tion by  her  troops.  On  the  contrary,  Riga  by  October  11th,  bad 
been  attacked  by  Germans  acting  with  anti-Red  Russians,  and  the 
Letts  under  this  pressure  had  abandoned  their  dty. 

An  advance  guard  of  German  troops  soon  took  possession   of 
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Riga,  and  others,  under  von  der  Qoltz  with  Russians,  attacked  the 
Letts  thirty  kilometers  from  Riga  and  occupied  Shiotsk,  the  at- 
tack being  repulsed.  This  German  aggression  was  regarded  in 
some  quarters  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  German  attempt  for  su- 
premacy in  Europe  by  that  Prussian  landholding  aristocracy  which 
was  still  dominated  by  medieval  ideas  of  aristocratic  militarism. 
Von  der  Goltz's  army  was  ofReered  by  the  sort  of  men  who  had 
made  Germany  hated  the  world  over,  and  was  fighting  in  the  interest ' 
chiefly  of  the  land-owning  nobility  of  the  Baltic  coast.  Von  der 
Goltz  was  cooperating  with  an  oi^aiiization  calling  itself  "the  West 
fiusaian  Government,"  which  appeared  to  represent  nothing  more 
than  Baltic  German  Barons,  the  most  reactionary  class  in  old  Rus- 
sia, men  who  had  furnished  or  inspired  most  of  the  traitors  who 
had  betrayed  the  Russian  armies  to  Germany  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war.  Von  der  Goltz,  a  few  days  after  the  attack  on  Riga,  trans- 
ferred his  command  in  the  Baltic  region  to  General  von  Eberhardt, 
and  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Berlin  soon  after.  The  German 
Government  had  been  deliberating  on  the  latest  note  of  the  En- 
tente with  regard  to  the  Baltic  situation  tinder  which  complete 
stoppage  of  provisions  to  the  insubordinate  troops  jn  the  Baltic 
lands  had  been  ordered.  All  passenger  traffic  to  the  Baltic  was  to 
be  stopt  and  only  empty  trains  permitted  to  go  there  to  fetch  troops 

Early  in  September  was  begun,  so  to  speak,  "an  appeal  to 
Ctesar,"  by  President  Wilson  and  by  the  chief  opponents  of  the 
League  covenant,  through  speaking  trips  across  the  continent  and 
back.  The  appeal  was  made  chiefly  to  the  West  and  far  West,  the 
President's  route  being  through  the  Middle  West,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  and  the  Paeifle  Coast  States.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  to  speak  in  three  different  California  cities — San  Francisco,  Los  ■ 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego — seemed  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  relieve  any 
misunderstanding  that  may  have  been  created  in  California  as  to  ■ 
the  effect  of  the  Shantung  grant  on  the  Japanese  problem  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  When  he  reached  Spokane  President  Wilson  made  a 
notable  statement  in  declaring  that  he  was  not  averse  to  reservationa 
of  interpretation,  but  objected  strongly  to  putting  them  in  the 
ratification  clause  which  would  mean  resubmission  of  the  treaty, 
because,  if  textual  changes  were  made  in  it,  or  if  the  resolution  of 
ratification  was  qualified,  the  document  would  have  to  be  resub- 
mitted to  the  German  Assembly;  "that,"  he  remarked,  "goes  against 
my  digestion."    He  said  further  on  this  point: 

' '  We  can  not  honorably  put  anything  in  that  treaty  which  Oermany  has 
signed  and  ratified  without  Germany 'b  consent,  whereas  it  is  perfectly 
feasible,  my   fellow   countrymen,   if   we   put  interpretations   upon   that 
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treat;^  which  its  laognaga  elearlj  warrants,  to  notifj  the  other  Goven- 
menta  of  the  world  that  we  do  understand  the  treatj  ia  that  sense.  It  la 
perfectly  feasible  to  do  so  and  perfectlj  honorable  to  do  that,  because, 
mark  jou,  nothing  can  be  done  under  this  treaty  through  the  instrumen- 
talitj  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  eicept  by  unanimous  vote. 
The  vote  of  the  United  States  will  always  be  necessary,  and  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  the  United  States  to  notify  the  other  Governments  before- 
.hand  that  its  vote  in  the  Council  of  the  Leagoe  of  Nations  will  be  based 
upoD  snch  and  such  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty," 

Two  days  after  the  President  made  this  speeeh  a  written  appeal 
for  ratiflcation  without  delay  and  without  amendments  to  the  treaty 
with  Germany  was  submitted  to  every  memher  of  the  Senate  by  250 
leading  Americans,  Republicaos  as  well  as  Demoeiats,  in  a  non- 
partizan  effort  to  bring  about  prompt  action  by  the  Senate.  The 
address  was  si^ed  by  former  President  Taft,  former  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Jud^  George 
Gray  of  Delaware,  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Luther  Burbank,  Lyman  Abbott,  John  Burroughs,  Alton 
B.  Parker,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Jacob  H.  SchifC,  Henry  P.  Davison, 
and  others  including  Governors,  former  Governors  and  Senators. 
MJen  signing  this  petition  lived  in  forty  States  of  the  Union,  some  of 
them  of  national  reputation.  The  appeal  declared  that  the  "world 
is  being  put  in  imminent  peril  of  new  wars  by  the  lapse  of  eacli 
day,"  Delay  in  the  Senate  by  postponing  ratification  "in  this  un- 
certain period  of  neither  peace  nor  war,  has  resulted  in  indecision 
and  doubt,  has  bred  strife,  and  quickened  the  cupidity  of  those  wbo 
Bell  the  daily  necessities  of  life  and  the  fears  of  tiose  whose  daily 
wage  no  longer  fills  tie  daily  market  basket."  "The  American  peo- 
ple," the  Senate  was  told,  "can  not  after  a  victorious  war,  permit 
its  Government  to  petition  Germany  for  its  consent  to  changes  in 
the  treaty." 

■  Opinion  in  the  country  was  much  divided  as  to  the  proper  steps 
to  be  taken  by  the  Senate.  On  the  one  hand  many  saw,  in  the 
refusal  to  accept  tbe  Treaty  without  reservations,  merely  a  vindic- 
tive deure  to  embarrass  the  President,  while  by  others  it  was 
pointed  out  that  from  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  the  President  had  received  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  Republican  party  and  that  the  same  patriotic  feeling  was 
governing  the  Senate. 

Another  impetus,  leading  perhaps  to  an  earlier  ratification  than 
had  seemed  likely,  was  given  early  in  September  by  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  in  an  interview  with  the  press  on  his  arrival  from  Europe 
where  he  bad  been  continuing  his  notable  and  beneficent  labors  as 
the  American  Food  Administrator.    Mr.  Hoover  in  effect  reminded 
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Senators  of  the  ruined  cities  and  Tillages  of  France  and  Belgium 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Germany  was  to  restore,  but 
□either  the  gold  nor  the  labor  for  this  work  could  be  had  until  the 
treaty  was  ratified.  While  Senators  were  disputing  over  the  future 
world  attitude  of  America,  the  bodies  of  dead  EuropeoiiB  still  lay 
unburied  in  the  cellars  of  their  homes,  and  survivors  in  the  devastated 
r^ons  were  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  Some  35,000,000  people 
were  spread  over  a  devastated,  famine-atrioken  country,  persecuted 
on  one  side  by  a  German  army  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  other  by  Bol- 
sheviki  over  a  front  of  1,500  miles.  Germans  by  terrorism  were 
trying  to  force  a  vote  for  German  government  in  Silesia,  whero  lay 
the  coal  field  of  Central  Europe.  Coal  mining  in  consequence  was 
disorganized  and  railways,  at  least  in  eastern  and  southern  Poland, 
were  obliged  to  suspend  service  for  want  of  fuel.  Since  rolling 
stock  could  not  be  divided  between  the  Central  European  States  as 
the  Peace  Treaty  provided,  traffic  in  Poland,  Gzecho-Slovakia  and 
Lithuania  continued  to  be  greatly  impeded.  Poland  was  still  without 
a  port,  except  through  German  territory,  and  part  of  Bast  Pmssia 
was  being  stript  of  its  harvest  by  the  Qermans,  who  were  anticipating 
the  annexation  of  that  section  under  the  treaty.  Entente  interven- 
tion was  not  passible  nntil  the  Peace  Treaty  was  signed.  With  the 
existence  of  all  these  conditions  it  was  impossible  for  Poland  to 
arrange  foreign  loans.  Unable  to  provide  raw  material,  her  textile 
mills  remained  idle  and  her  people  were  in  rags.  There  was  no  hope 
in  Poland  of  rehabilitating  economic  life  and  assuring  the  political 
independence  of  Poland  and  other  states  until  peace  was  formally 
declared.  This  condition  was  typical  of  fifteen  States  in  Europe, 
whose  whole  economic  and  political  life  was  in  a  state  of  suspension 
that  in  many  particulars  was  more  disastrous  than  war  itself  had 
been.  Seventy-five  million  people  were  living  on  Government  un- 
employment doles. 

At  a  dinner  given  in  New  York  in  his  honor,  Mr,  Hoover  said 
the  war's  end  found  Europe  facing  a  famine  the  like  of  which  had 
not  been  known  since  the  ending  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War.  Through- 
oat  everything  it  seemed  as  if  chaos  had  taken  the  reins,  and  over 
it  all  hung  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  and  anarchy.  There  was  only 
one  hope  for  Europe :  that  was  the  American  people.  It  was  in  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal  that  President  Wilson  had  intervened  a 
second  time  in  Europe;  this  time  to  rehabilitate  her  economic  life. 
This  service  bad  been  accomplished  at  no  mean  national  sacrifice. 
From  the  armistice  to  the  harvest  of  1919,  there  had  been  furnished 
to  Europe  over  $2,250,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  the  majority  of 
which  had  been  given  freely  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  assisted 
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Oovemments  of  repayment  at  sotne  fntnre  date.  There  had  been 
no  demand  of  special  security;  no  political  or  eeoaomie  privileges 
had  been  sought.  The  American  people,  by  this  seoond  interven- 
tion, "had  saved  civilization." 

On  September  26  the  President  was  strichen  with  illness  at  Wichita, 
KsESas,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis  tour.  For  sometime  he 
had  diown  by  an  increasing  irritability  the  effect  of  the  severe  strain 
that  he  had  been  subjected  to,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  effort  to  convert 
the  country  to  his  views  concerning  the  Peaee  Treaty.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  collapse  came  and,  at  the  order  of  Doctor  Grayson,  the 
President's  personal  physician,  all  engagements  for  the  future  were 
cancelled  and  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  Washington,  arriving  at  the 
White  House  on  September  29. 

Dr.  Grayson  announced  that  the  President  was  suffering  from 
nervous  exhaustion  and  that  while  his  condition  was  "not  alarming" 
"he  would  be  obliged  to  rest  for  a  considerable  tine." 

This  sudden  collapse  gave  rise  to  many  alarming  rumors,  which 
the  guarded  bulletins  from  the  sick-room  did  not  tend  to  quell,  and 
called  forth  from  friend  and  foe  alike  genuine  eipressions  of  sym- 
pathy. So  disturbing  were  the  reports  that  the  suggestion  was  made 
in  Congress  that  the  Vice-President  should  assume  the  duties  of  the 
President,  as  provided  in  Section  One,  Article  Two  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  face  of  the  assurances  from  the  physicians  of  the  nltimate 
recovery  of  the  President,  however,  this  step  was  not  taken. 

Conseqaently,  for  several  months  the  country  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  devoid  of  an  (zeoutive  head,  and  many  matters  of 
extreme  importance  were  necessarily  held  in  abeyance.  It  is  true 
that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  met  on  several  occasions  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing,  but  these  ^neetings 
were  necessarily  of  an  informal  natiire  and  the  government  of  the 
country  was,  none  the  less,  at  a  standstiU. 

An  unfortunate  result  of  tlie  President's  illness  was  the  inability 
of  Viscount  Grey,  tJie  newly  appointed  Ambassador  from  Great 
Britain,  to  present  his  credentials.  Viscount  Grey,  who  arrived  in 
this  country  on  September  26,  returned  to  England  on  December  30 
without  having  had  an  interview  with  President  Wilson. 

The  utterances  of  the  President  in  Cheyenne,  Denver,  and  Pueblo, 
generally  accepted  as  tiireats  to  withdraw  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in 
case  of  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  specific  amendments,  gave  the 
debate  a  stimulus  too  strong  to  allow  of  any  actual  truce  between 
contending  factions.  In  fact,  it  was  generally  rect^nized  that  the 
President's  positive  stand  had  brought  the  differences  between  himself 
and  the  Republican  Senators  to  an  unmistakable  issue.     This  issue 
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was  crystallized  by  the  cbairman  of  the  Republican  Natiooal  Com- 
mit lee  into  the  pbrase  "latematioDalism  vs.  NationaliBm." 

Id  Denver  and  again  at  Pueblo  the  President  stated  that  he  vould 
declare  the  Peace  Treaty  rejected  if  tbe  Senate  adopted,  in  its  present 
form,  the  proposed  reservation  of  the  majority  of  the  Poreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant.  He  was  vari- 
ously quoted  as  saying: 

"The  negotiatioa  of  treaties  rests  witli  tlie  Executive  of  the  Toited 
States.  When  the  Senate  has  acted,  it  will  be  for  me  to  determine 
whether  its  action  eonstitutCH  an  adoptioD  or  a  rejection.   .    .    . 

"Qualified  adoption  is  not  adoption.  It  is  perfectly  le^timate  by  a 
multiplicity  of  words  to  make  the  obvious  more  obvious,  but  qualtfyintj 
means  ashini;  special  privileges  for  the  United  States.  We  can  not 
ask  that.    We  most  go  in.  or  stay  out. 

' '  We  go  in  on  equal  terms  or  we  don 't  go  in  at  all. ' ' 

White  House  officials  in  the  Presidential  party  "permitted  it  to 
become  known"  that  the  proposed  reservation  which  the  President 
would  regard  as  rejecting  the  Treaty,  if  adopted,  was  that  quoted  by 
him  at  Salt  Lake  City  as  one  that  he  had  been  informed  had  been 
agreed  on  by  several  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate.  This  "pro- 
posed form  of  reservation,"  which  the  President  intimated  would 
"cut  out  the  heart  of  this  Covenant,"  he  cited  as  follows : 

"The  United  Btates  assumes  no  obligation  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  X  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  other 
nations,  whether  members  of  the  League  or  not,  or  to  employ  military 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  for  any  purpose 
unless  in  any  particular  case  that  Congress,  which  under  the  Constitution 
has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment  of 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint 
resolution  so  declare. 

On  NovMnber  19  the  Senate  rejected,  by  an  overwhelming  vote, 
the  peace  treaty.  This  had  been  presented  by  Senator  Lodge, 
coupled  with  the  following  resolutions  of  ratification : 

Besolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring  therein). 
That  the  Senate  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany  concluded  at  Versailles  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  June,  1919,  subject  to  the  following  reservations  and  under- 
standings, which  are  hereby  made  a  part  and  condition  of  this 
resolution  of  ratification,  which  ratification  is  not  to  take  effect  or 
bind  the  United  States  until  the  said  reservations  and  understand- 
ings adopted  by  the  Senate  have  b«en  accepted  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  as  a  part  and  a  condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification 
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by  at  least  three  of  the  four  priocipal  allied  and  associated  powers, 
to  wit,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan: 

1.  Tlie  United  States  bo  uDderstands  and  construeB  Article  1  that 
in  case  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from  tbe  League  of  Nations,  as 
provided  in  said  article,  the  United  States  shall  be  the  aole  judge 
aa  to  whether  ail  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  oblit^ations 
under  the  said  covenant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  notice  of  withdrawal 
b^  the  United  States  may  be  given  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the   Congress   of  the   Dnited   States. 

2.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve  the  ter- 
ritorial integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  other  country  or 
to  interfere  in  controversies  between  nations — whether  members  of 
the  League  or  not — under  the  provisions  of  Article  10,  or  to  employ 
the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  article 
of  the  treaty  for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Con- 
gress, which,  under  the  Constitution  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
or  authorize  the  employment  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  provide. 

3.  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  under  Article 
22,  Part  1,  or  any  other  provision  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many,  except   by   action   of   the   Congress   of   the   United   States. 

4.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  exclusively  the  light  to 
decide  what  questions  are  within  its  domestic  jurisdiction  and 
declares  that  all  domestic  and  political  questions  relating  wholly 
or  in  part  to  its  internal  affairs,  including  immigration,  labor, 
coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff,  commerce,  the  suppression  of  traffic  in 
women  and  children,  and  in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and 
all  other  domestic  questions,  are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
TJiiited  States  and  are  not  under  this  treaty  to  be  submitted  in  any 
way  either  to  arbitration  or  to  the  cocsideration  of  the  Council  or  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  any  agency  thereof,  or 
to   the   decision   or   recommendation   of   any   other   power. 

5.  The  United  States  will  not  submit  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
provided  for  in  said  treaty  of  peace,  any  questions  which  in  the 
judgment  of  the  United  States  depend  iipon  or  relate  to  its  long- 
established  policy,  commonly  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  said 
doctrine  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  United  States  alone  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  wholly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of 
Nations  and  entirely  unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in  the 
said   treaty   of  peace   with   Germany. 

6.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Articles  156,  157,  and 
158,  and  reserves  full  liberty  of  action  with  respect  to  any  contro- 
versy which  may  arise  under  said  articles  between  the  Republic  of 
China  and  tbe  Empire  of  Japan. 

7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  provide  by  law  for  the 
appointment  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  of  tbe  League  of  Nations,  and  may  in 
its  discretion  provide  for  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
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any  commisaion,  eommittee,  tribunal,  court,  council,  or  conferflnee,  or 

in  the  selection  of  any  memberB  thereof  and  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  said  commiBions,  committees,  tribunals,  courts,  coun- 
cils, or  conferences,  or  any  other  representatives  under  the  treaty 
of  peace,  or  in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  and  until  such  participa- 
tion and  appointment  have  been  so  provided  for  and  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  representatives  have  been  defined  by  law,  no  person 
shall  represent  the  United  States  under  either  said  League  of  Nations 
or  the  treaty  of  peace  wth  Germany,  or  be  authorized  to  perform  any 
act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  thereunder,  and  no  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  selected  or  appointed  as  a  member  of 
said  eommifiioBS,  committees,  tribunals,  courts,  councils,  or  confer- 
ences except  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  United  States  understands  that  the  Beparation  Commission 
will  regulate  or  interfere  with  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Germany,  or  from  Germany  to  the  United  States,  only  when  the 
TTnited  States  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approves  such 
regulation  or  interference. 

9.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  contribute  to  any 
expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  of  the  secretariat,  or  of  any 
commission,  or  committee,  or  conference  or  other  agency,  organized 
under  the  League  of  Nations  or  under  the  treaty  or  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  treaty  provisions,  unless  and  until  an  appropriation 
of  funds  available  for  such  expenses  shall  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

10.  If  the  United  States  shall  at  any  time  adopt  any  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  under  the  provisions  of  Article  S,  it  reserves  the  right  to 
increase  such  armaments  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  whenever 
the  United  States  is  threatened  with  invasion  or  engaged  in  war. 

11.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  permit,  in  its  discretion, 
the  nationals  of  a  covenant-breaking  State,  as  defined  in  Article  16 
of  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  residing  within  the  United 
States  or  in  countries  other  than  that  violating  said  Article  16,  to 
continue  their  commercial,  financial,  and  personal  relations  with  the 
nationals  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Nothing  in  Articles  296,  297,  or  In  any  of  the  annexes  thereto 
or  in  any  other  article,  section,  or  annex  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany  shall,  as  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  taken  to 
mean  any  confirmation,  ratification,  or  approval  of  any  act  otherwise 
illegal  or  in  contravention  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

13.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Part  XIII  (Articles 
3S7  to  427,  inclusive)  unless  Congress  by  act  or  joint  resolution  shall 
hereafter  make  provision  for  representation  in  the  organization  estab- 
lished by  said  Part  XIII,  and  in  such  event  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  will  be  governed  and  conditioned  by  the  provisions  of 
such  act  or  joint  resolution. 

14.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any 
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ele«ti0B,  deeiaioD,  report,  or  Bniling  of  the  eonncil  or  assemblf  in  which 
JUir  ineiiib«r  of  the  Leapie  and  its  ae\t-ga\eTtung  dominions,  colonies, 
or  parta  of  empire,  in  the  aggregate  have  east  more  than  one  vote, 
and  assumes  no  obli^tion  to  be  bound  by  anr  decision,  report,  or 
finding  of  the  eonncil  or  asaemblv'  arising  oat  of  any  dispute  between 
tlie  United  States  and  any  member  of  the  Leagoe  if  such  member, 
or  anr  self -govern  ing  •lomtDion,  coloDf,  empire,  or  part  of  the  empire 
DDited  with  it  political!)-  baa  voted. 

JobilatioD  reigned  in  some  qnarters  nhen  this  emphatic  njert- 
ioD  came  as  a  sensational  climax  to  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fonght 
political  battles  in  our  history.  By  the  opfmneDts  of  tbe  Admin- 
iftration  and  its  peaoe-making  policy  it  was  bailed  as  an  ''Ameriean 
Tietory." 

Tbe  altitnde  of  those  "mild  reservationists"  who  had  been  looked 
upon  to  effect  a  compromise  ''ratification  with  reservations,"  bnt 
who  finally  voted  for  tbe  Lodge  program  and  against  stra^ht  ratifica- 
tion,  was  indicated  by  these  words  of  Senator  Kellc^  (KePi  Hinn.)  : 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  generous.  We  are  willing  to 
join  a  League  of  Nations  to  insure  a  worid  peace,  bnt  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  up  the  control  of  our  domestie  qaestlona;  we  are  not  willing 
to  pledge  this  nation  to  go  to  war  and  to  send  its  sons  abroad  without 
the  jodgment  of  the  American  people,  which  must  be  exprest  through 
their  Congress." 

But  those  vbo  bad  expected  mneh  from  tbe  League  were  saddened 
at  "the  end  of  a  dream,"  and  by  tbe  conviction  timt  onr  allies  were 
left  without  the  directing  hand  of  America  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
maze  of  intri^e  in  which  Europe  was  at  war's  edge  for  centuries.** 

Now  that  the  Treaty,  if  not  dead,  was  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  as  far  as  this  country  waa  concerned,  until  the  opening; 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  there  was  at  once  evinced  by  the 
spokesmen  of  both  sides  a  desire  to  shift  tbe  responsibility  for  its 
rejection.  On  the  one  side  such  expressions  as  "assassinated  by 
Sepublican  Senators,"  "the  United  States  Senate  under  the  bankrupt 
leadership  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  has  killed  the  Peace 
Treaty,"  were  heard,  and  tbe  statement  was  made  that  it  was  a  work 
of  blind  partizan  recklessness  done  in  callous  disregard  of  tbe  need 
and  the  steering  of  nations.** 

Bnt  Republican  papers,  including  dailies  of  all  shades  of  friend- 
liness and  hostility  to  the  League  of  Nations  joined  in  laying  the 
responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  Treaty  at  the  President's  own 
door,  in  effect  charging  him  with  "infanticide."  It  was  said  that 
(his  country  and  the  world  are  familiar  with  the  record  of  bow  the 
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President  refused  to  take  counBel;  of  bow  he  arrived  in  Europe 
without  a  plan;  of  how  he  adopted  the  theory,  now  an  admitted 
blunder,  of  uniting  in  one  instrument  the  distinct  problems  of  settling 
one  war  and  of  creating  safeguaids  for  future  peace;  of  how  he 
boasted  he  had  so  cunningly  arranged  matters  that  the  covenant 
could  not  have  separate  consideration  and  that  the  Senate  must 
accept  a  covenant  secretly  written  or  not  have  peace  at  all;  of  how 
he  revealed  his  ambition  to  be  the  sole  treaty-making  power,  whereas 
the  Constitution  provides  he  sbtill  have  partners ;  of  how  in  one 
breath  he  has  conceded  the  just  basis  of  the  demand  for  reservations 
and  in  the  next  has  said  he  would  not  accept  them.^* 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  partizan  eipressiou  it  was  felt  by  many 
that  statesmanship  had  been  lacking  on  both  sides,  and  the  conviction 
was  hopefully  exprest  that  the  Senate's  rejection  was  not  final 
or  that  the  ratification  would  not  be  very  long  delayed.  It  was 
hoped  that  before  Congress  met  again  in  December  the  basis  might 
be  reached. 

That  the  Allies  intended  to  go  on  without  American  coopera- 
tion was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  day  after  the  United  States 
Senate  rejected  the  Treaty,  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  decided 
that  the  nations  which  have  already  accepted  the  Treaty  would 
exchange  formal  ratifications  in  time  for  the  pact  to  become  effective 
on  December  1.  . 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  making  an  extended  tour 
through  Canada,  arrived  in  Washington  on  November  11  as  a  guest 
of  the  nation.  The  royal  special  train  was  received  by  a  guard  of 
honor  of  Marines,  and  the  Prince  was  welcomed  by.  Vice-President 
Marshall,  General  Pershing,  Viscount  Grey,  General  March,  and 
other  prominent  men.  During  his  stay  in  Washington  the  Prince 
visited  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House  and  exprest  his 
gratification  at  Mr.  Wilson's  improvement  in  health.  On  November 
19  he  went  to  New  York,  landed  at  the  Battery  and  proceeded  up 
Broadway  to  the  City  Hall  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hugo  and  the  Mayor.  During  his  stay  in  New  York  he  visited 
West  Point  and  was  a  guest  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Pilgrims  of 
ttie  United  States.  He  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  public 
wherever  he  went  and  it  was  remarked  after  his  departure  on  H.M.S. 
Renown  on  November  22  that  "he  was  the  most  successful  ambassa- 
dor that  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent  to  this  country." 

The  practical  dismissal  of  Mr.  Lansing  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
President  Wilson  on  February  13,  1920,  startled  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

The  correspondence  which  culminated  in  the  President's  acceptance 
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td  SemtaiT  Lmnog'K  wwenrtion  "Ho  Uke  effect  at  ooee"  b^ui  with 
a  Dote  from  tbe  PtendcDt  dslcd  Fdmscy  7,  ading  if  it  warn  bac 
"that  dnniv  1117  iUoeai  yon  hare  btqatnUj  ealkd  the  heads  of  the 
ezeratiTe  departmatts  of  tbe  GoreniiiKnt  into  eMifereae^"  and 
afliiiiiiigfl»«t''iiiidaroiir«>tMtituliwial  law  and  practiae,  aa  developed 
httfaerto,  no  one  bnt  Uk  PresideDt  baa  tbe  rif^  to  amiiiiioD  Hw  heads 
of  tbe  oeentive  departmentB  into  amteiaieK,  and  no  one  bnt  the 
PretHeat  and  tbe  CongnsB  baa  the  right  to  a^  their  views  or  tbe 
views  of  any  one  of  tbem  on  any  pnblie  qoestion."  Mr.  Tjiwanp 
replied  that,  being  denied  eommnnieatitHi  with  tbe  Presdent,  be  bad 
freqnently  "leqaested  tbe  beads  of  tbe  eieentlTe  departments  to  meet 
for  inf ofmal  eonferenee."    Hi»  note  eontinned : 

"I  can  aaenre  yon  that  it  nerer  for  >  moment  entersd  my  mi>d  that 
I  waa  acting  ooeoBstitntioiially  01  contnuy  to  yonr  wiahea,  and  there 
eortainlj'  wsa  no  intentiini  on  my  part  to  aarame  powers  and  exercise 
the  fnnetions  which  nndei  the  Consbtntion  are  exeltuiTdy  confided  to 
the  Pnvdent. 

"Daring  these  tronblons  times,  when  many  dilDenlt  and  vexationa 
questions  luve  arisen  and  when  in  the  eirenmstanees  Z  have  been 
deprived  of  your  gnidaoee  and  direction,  it  has  been  mj  constant 
endeavor  to  carry  oat  your  policies  aa  I  andeistood  them  and  to  set  in 
all  matters  as  I  believed  70a  wonid  wish  me  to  neb 

"It,  however,  yoa  think  thst  I  have  failed  in  my  loyalty  to  yoa,  and 
if  yon  no  longer  have  conftdenee  in  me  and  prefer  to  have  another 
eondnet  onr  foreign  aflurs,  I  am,  of  coarse,  ready,  iti.  President,  to 
relieve  yon  of  any  embarraaament  by  placing  my  resignation  in  yonr 

The  President  replied  that  Hr.  I^uuring'a  explanations  did  not 
justify  his  "asmttnptiDn  of  Piesidendal  anthority,"  and  that  tbe 
Secretary's  resignation  would  rdieve  him  of  embarzassment.  adding: 

"Whne  we  were  still  in  Paris,  I  felt,  and  have  felt  inereasingly 
ever  sSnee  that  you  accepted  my  guidance  and  direction  on  questiona 
with  regard  to  which  I  had  to  instruct  yon  only  with  inereanng 
relnetanee,  and  since  my  retom  to  Washington  I  have  been  struck 
by  the  nnmber  of  matters  in  which  you  have  apparently  tried  to  fore- 
stall my  judgment  by  fotmulating  action  and  merely  aaking  my  ap- 
proval when  it  waa  impoasible  for  me  to  form  an  independent  jndgmflnt 
because  I  had  not  bad  an  opportnnity  to  examine  the  ureumstaneea 
with  any  degree  of  independence." 

Ur.  Lansing,  denying  that  he  "aou^t  to  nanrp  Preddential  autbor- 
ity,"  and  expressing  the  belief  that  be  would  have  been  derelict  in  his 
duty  if  be  had  failed  to  act  as  be  did,  handed  in  his  redgnation 
'Sritb  a  lense  of  profound  relief." 

Pfeddent  Wilson  issned  on  January  12,  1920,  a  eaU  f or  the  fint 
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meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nationa  to  convene  at 
Faria  on  January  16.  In  accordance  wilh  this  Bununons  tbe  League 
was  formal);  launched  on  that  date  with  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Spain,  Greece,  Portugal 
and  Brazil  in  attendance. 

On  Uarch  19,  after  more  than  eight  months  of  digcuBsion,  the 
Senate  returned  unratified  to  the  President  the  Treaty  that  the 
Peace  Conference  had  worked  nearly  half  a  year  to  frame.  Wiile 
some  papers  joined  in  frank  rejoicing  over  the  Treaty's  rejection,  a 
majority  of  the  press,  like  a  majority  of  the  Senate  (but  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds  majority),  seemed  to  desire  ratification  with 
reservations  that  would  interpret  bnt  not  stultify.  The  question 
arose  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  thwarting  the  will  of  the  public. 
Some  regarded  President  Wilson  himself  as  responsible,  others 
declared  that  the  Bepubllcan  Senators  were  the  real  culprits,  while 
some  divided  the  blame. 

In  reply  to  criticism  of  the  Senate  for  faJlnre  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
Senator  Lodge  replied : 

"BeHervationB  were  placed  upon  the  Treaty  which  a  decisive  majority 
of  tbe  Senate  felt  were  ueceaaary  for  the  protection  of  the  independence, 
the  sovereignty,  and  tbe  peace  of  the  United  States.  The  President's 
followers  in  the  Senate  under  his  direction  refused  to  ratify  the  Treaty 
with  those  reservations. 

"The  Treaty  can  be  ratified  with  those  reservations,  but  not  without 
them,  and  it  is  for  the  President  to  determine  whether  he  is  ready  to 
accept  them  in  order  that  the  Treaty  may  be  ratified." 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  said  that  heretofore  Senators  had  ratified 
and  rejected  treaties,  but  that  the  grave  offense  that  the  Senate  under 
the  leadership  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  had  committed  was  in  making 
a  treaty  of  peace  a  partizan  issue.*^ 

More  important  than  tbe  assessment  of  the  blame,  however,  was 
the  consideration  of  what  was  nest  to  be  done.  Some  of  the  solutions 
proposed  and  discust  were :  A  separate  peace  with  Germany  by 
Congressional  resolution ;  a  new  treaty ;  a  temporary  modus  vivendi 
to  be  arranged  with  Germany  by  the  President ;  or  a  return  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  Senate  with  the  understanding  that  President  Wilson 
would  accept  ratification  with  a  single  reservation  holding  over  the 
Lea^e  of  Nations  issue  until  after  the  elections. 

On  May  27,  1920,  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  Knox  peace  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  recently  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
This  resolution  repealed  the  declarations  of  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria  and  provided  for  a  resumption  of  commercial  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  those  countries.  The  President,  in  taking  this  aetion, 
"The  World  (New  York). 
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deliberately  placed  upon  his  own  shoulders  for  the  third  time  the 
weight  of  responsibility  for  keeping  the  nation  in  a  technical  state 
of  war.  He  declared  in  his  message  to  the  House  that  the  Knox 
resolution  was  "a  complete  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
so  far  as  the  German  Government  is  cODoemed"  and  "an  ineffaceable 
stain  upon  the  gallantry  and  honor  of  the  United  States." 

An  attempt  was  made  on  May  28,  in  the  House,  to  pass  this 
resolution  over  the  President's  veto,  but  this  failed,  the  vote  being 
219  to  152,  thus  lacking  twenty-nine  votes  of  the  necessary  two-thirds 
to  override  the  veto. 

President  Wilson  sent  to  Congress  on  May  24,  a  request  to  be 
given  the  power  to  accept,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  a  mandate 
for  Armenia.  The  Supreme  Council  in  Paris  had  asked  the  President 
to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Armenia  and  had  at  the  same 
time  offered  the  mandate  for  that  State  to  the  United  States.  In 
reply  to  the  President's  request,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee approved  three  days  later  the  following-  resolution ; 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  respectfully  dedines  to  grant 
to  the  Executive  the  power  to  accept  a  mandate  over  Armenia  as 
requested  in  the  message  of  the  President  of  May  24,  1920,"  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  June  1  by  a  vote  of  52  to  23. 

On  the  debit  side  in  accounts  of  this  war,  the  world  found  that 
it  had  to  set  down  in  dead  from  all  causes,  battle  and  disease,  a  few 
tens  of  millions ;  in  crippled,  perhaps  20,000,000 ;  in  homes  destroyed, 
1,000,000 ;  in  money  loss,  $120,000,000,000 ;  besides  anarchic  conditions 
with  disrupted  industries  over  the  most  of  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  war,  besides  the  inevitable  halting  of  the  producin^r 
capabilities  of  the  nations,  had  left  behind  it  a  universal  disinclin- 
ation, apparently,  on  the  part  of  Labor  to  take  up  again  the  tools 
compulsorily  laid  aside  in  the  hour  of  danger.'  It  had  left,  as  well 
to  already  overtaxed  statesmen  the  dangerous  task  of  preserving  dur- 
ing the  adjustment  of  new  boundaries  and  the  imposing  of  penalties, 
the  friendly  relations  aroused  among  the  Allied  nations  in  the  beat  of 
the  conflict.  The  menace  of  Bolshevism,  the  most  embarrassing  legacy 
of  the  World  War,  primed  with  all  the  accessories  of  a  renewed 
universal  struggle,  was  also  to  be  placed  on  the  debit  aide. 

On  the  credit  side,  however,  it  had  vivid  and  lasting  demon- 
stration that  liberty  is  so  prized  among  men  that  no  sacrifices  are 
regarded  as  too  great  to  save  it,  new  proof  that  man  is  a  moral 
being  and  that  he  reacts  to  moral  ideals.  There  had  also  sprung 
up  a  greater  sense  of  fraternity  among  different  races — brothers  of 
the  sou)  who  had  fought  together  for  tbe  same  ideal.  The  lossee, 
therefore,  were  in  material  things;  the  gains  in  spiritoalities.  While 
the  world  had  been  impoverished  in  temporal  goods,  it  had  grown 
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richer  in  others;  a  jewel  had  been  found  in  the  mire  of  war.  A 
generation  capable  of  performing  such  prodigies  of  genius  and 
valor  as  this  war  had  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  had  proclaimed 
to  distant  generations  that  man  was  master  of  his  fat«;  that  not  far 
distant  was  the  day  when  the  work  of  the  military  beast  in  human 
govermnent  would  have  disappeared  and  men  would  sit  lost  in  won- 
der that  it  had  sur%-ived  so  late." 


THE  COVENANT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
AND  THE  PEACE  TREATIES 

The  stoiy  of  the  labors  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  of 
the  signing  of  the  several  Treaties,  has  been  fully  told  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  this  volume.  The  following  list  of  the 
names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  with 
Germany,  it  is  believed,  will  lend  an  additional  interest  to  this 
work : 

TjKmD  SXATza.    Prwident  Wilaou,  Secretar;  of  State  Bobert  Lansing, 

Mr.  Heai7  White  (Ambassador  to  rranea).  Colonel  K  M.  House 

&nd  Geaeral  Tasker  H.  Bliss; 
GsKAT  BaiiAiN.     Pi«iniei  Lloyd  George,  Mr,  Bouar  Iiaw,  Visoonnt 

Milner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour; 
Canada.     Bir.  G«oige  E.  Foster,  Mr.  C.  J.  Dohertj; 
AvBntALiA,    Hr,  W.  H.  EogheB  and  Sir  Joseph  Coo'.; 
SouTB  Apbica.    General  Louis  Botta  and  Iiieut.-UeDeral  J.  C.  Smuts; 
Nkw  Zeai.ani>.    Ur.  W.  F.  Masse;; 

India.    Mr.  E.  8.  Montagu  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner; 
AtANCx.     Mr.  Georges  CUmenceau,  M.  Piehon,  M.  Ii.  li.  Eloti,  Mr. 

Andr6  Tardieu,  and  ii.i.  Jules  Cambon; 
lHALY,    Mr.  Tittoni,  Mr.  Scialoja  Marconi,  Mr.  Maggiorino,  Mr,  Fer- 

rario,  and  The  Marquis  Imperiali; 
Japan.     Marquis  Saionji,  Baron  Makino,  Viseonnt  Chinda,  Mr.  K. 

Hatnii,  and  Mr.  H.  Ijuin; 
BELanm.    Hr.  Hymans,  Mr,  Van  der  Henvel,  and  Mr.  Vanderrelde; 
Bolivia.    Mr.  Ismael  Moetes; 
BKAzn.     Mr.  Epitacio  Peasoa,  Hr.  Pandia  Calogeraa,  and  Mr.  Baul 

Femandea; 
Cdsa.    Ur.  A.  a.  de  Bnstamante; 

Ceecho^Slovakia.    Mr,  Charles  Kmmaf  and  Mr.  E.  Bones; 
EdJAiKW.    Mr.  Dom  7  De  Alsua; 
Qbxeck.    Ur.  £.  Tenixelos  and  Mr.  N.  Polltis; 
GuatuUIiA.    Mr.  Joaqnin  Mendex; 
Haitl    Ut.  Tertullien  Goilband; 

HEkjAE,    Ur.  Bnetem  Haidar  and  Mr.  Abdul  Kadi  Aonni; 
HONDftAS.    Dr.  Policarpo  Bonilla; 
TilHimiA.    Mr.  C.  D.  B.  King; 
NiOAKAQUA.    Ut,  SatvadoT  Chamoiro; 
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Panama.    Mt.  AntoDio  Burgaa; 

Peeu.    Mr,  Carlos  Q.  Candamo; 

Poland.     Mr.  B.  DmOTrski  and  Mr.  Iguace  Paderewski; 

PoRTOAL.     Dr.  AlfoDBo  CoBta  and  Mr.  Augusto  Soares; 

Rumania.    Mr.  J.  J.  C,  Bratiano  and  General  C.  Coanda; 

SiAU.    Prince  Charoon  and  Pricce  T.  Prabando; 

Uruguat.    Mr.  Juan  A.  Buero; 

Yugo-Slatia.    Mr.  N.  P.  Pachitch,  Mr.  A.  Trumbitch,  and  Mr.  M.  B. 

Vesnicb; 
Ggruant.    Herr    Harman   Mullei    (Foreign    Minister),    and    Herr 

BeU,  Minister  of  CommunicatioQB  and  Chief  of  tbe  Colonial  OfBce. 

China  refused  to  sign  with  the  allies  as  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrangement  made  for  the  future  of  Shantung. 

The  Treaty  was  ratified  by  Germany  on  July  9th ;  by  Italy 
on  October  7th;  by  Great  Britain  on  October  10th;  by  New 
Zealand  on  September  2d;  by  Canada  on  September  11th;  by 
South  Africa,  September  12th;  by  Australia,  October  2d;  by 
Prance,  October  13th;  by  Japan,  October  30th;  by  Belgium, 
October  13th ;  by  Uruguay,  October  24th ;  by  Czecho-Slovakia, 
November  10th ;  and  by  Poland,  October  30th,  all  in  the  year 
1919. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  COVENANT  OF 
THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

The  HIGH  CONTBACTINQ  PABTiBS,  Ih  Order  to  promote  iaternatioual 
cooperation  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  hy  the 
acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war,  by  the  prescription 
of  open,  just,  and  honorable  relations  between  nations,  by  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  underatandinga  of  international  law  as  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  GovernmentB,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the 
dealings  of  organized  peoples  'with  one  another,  agree  to  thia 
Covenajit  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Aitiele  I.  The  original  members  of  the  League  shall  be  those  of 
the  signatories  which  are  named  in  the  annex  to  this  Covenant  and 
also  such  of  those  other  States  named  in  the  annex  as  shall  accede 
without  reservation  to  this  Covenant.  Such  accession  shall  be 
effected  by  a  declaration  deposited  with  tha  secretariat  within  two 
months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Covenant.  Notice  thereof 
shall  be  sent  to  all  other  members  of  the  League.  Any  fully  self- 
governing  State,  Dominion,  or  Colony  not  named  in  the  annex  may 
become  a  member  of  the  League  if  its  admisBiou  is  agreed  to  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  it  shall  give  effective 
guaranties  of  its  sincere  intention  to  observe  its  international  obli- 
gations, and  shall  accept  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  League  in  regard  to  its  military,  naval,  and  air  forces  and  arma- 
ments. Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice  of 
its  intention  so  to  do,  withdraw  from  the  League,  provided  that  all 
its  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  thia 
Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

Article  IL  The  action  of  the  League  under  this  Covenant  shall 
be  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Assembly  and  of  a 
Council,  with  a  permanent  secretariat. 

Article  III.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  League.  The  Assembly  shall  meet  at  stated 
intervals  and  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  at  the 
seat  of  the  League  or  at  such  other  place  as  may  be  decided  upon. 
The  Assembly  may  deal  at  its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the 
sphere  of  action  of  the  League  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world. 
At  meetings  of  the  Assembly  each  member  of  the  League  shall  have 
one  vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  three  representatives. 

Article  IV.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  together  with  representatives 
of  four  other  members  of  the  League.  These  four  members  of  the 
League  shall  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  from  time  to  time  in  its 
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discretion.  Until  the  appointment  of  the  representatives  of  the 
four  members  of  the  League  first  selected  bj  the  Assembly,  repre- 
sentatives of  Belgium,  BrazU,  Greece,  and  Spain  shall  be  members 
of  the  Council.  With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly, 
the  CouncU  may  name  additional  members  of  the  League  whose 
representatives  shall  always  be  members  of  the  Council;  the  Council 
with  like  approval  may  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the 
League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly  for  representation  on  the 
Counnil.  The  Council  shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  at  the  seat  of  the  League,  or  at 
such  other  place  aa  may  be  decided  upon.  The  Council  may  deal  at 
its  meetings  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
League,  or  affecting  the  peace  of  the  world.  Any  member  of  the 
League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council 
during  the  consideration  of  matters  specially  affecting  the  interests 
of  that  member  of  the  League,  At  meetings  of  the  Council  each 
member  of  the  League  represented  on  the  Council  shall  bave  one 
vote,  and  may  have  not  more  than  one  representative- 
Article  V,  Except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this 
Covenant  or  by  the  terms  at  the  present  Treaty,  decisions  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  shall  require  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  members  of  the  League  represented  at  the  meeting. 
All  matters  of  procedure  at  meetings  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the 
Council,  including  the  appointment  of  committees  to  investigate 
particular  matters,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the 
Council,  an<i  may  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
League  represented  at  the  meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  ilrst  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  summoned 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI.  The  permanent  secretariat  shall  be  established  at 
the  seat  of  the  League. 

Article  VII.  The  seat  o£  the  League  is  established  at  Geneva. 
The  Council  may  at  any  time  decide  that  the  seat  of  the  League 
shall  be  established  elsewhere.  All  positions  under  or  in  connection 
with  the  League,  including  the  secretariat,  shall  be  open  equally  to 

Article  VIII.  The  members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction  of  national  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  safety  and  the  enforce- 
ment by  common  action  of  international  obligations.  The  Council, 
taking  account  of  the  geographical  situation  and  circumstances  of 
each  State,  shall  formulate  plans  for  such  reduction  for  the  con- 
sideration and  action  of  the  several  Governments.  Such  plans  shall 
be  subject  to  reconsideration  and  revision  at  least  every  ten  years. 
After  these  plans  shall  bave  been  adopted  by  the  several  Govern- 
ments, the  limits  of  armaments  therein  fist  shall  not  be  exceeded 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council,  The  members  of  the 
League  undertake   to  interchange   full  and  frank  information   as  to 
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the  scale  of  their  annaments,  their  military',  naval,  and  air  pro- 
grsniB,  and  the  couditien  of  such  of  their  ludaBtrieB  as  are 
adaptable  to  warlike  pnrposes. 

Article  IX.  A  permaneat  ConuoissiDit  shall  be  constitnted  to 
advise  the  Council  on  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  I 
and  VIII,  and  on  niilttaT7,  nH,val,  and  air  questions  generally. 

Article  X.  The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  eiternal  aggression  the  territorial  iutegrit/ 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League. 
In  caae  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means  by 
irhich   this  obligation   shall   be   fulfilled. 

Article  XI.  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately 
affecting  any  of  the  members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared 
a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  League,  and  the  League  shall  take 
any  action  that  may  be  deemed  wl^e  and  effectual  to  safeguard 
the  peace  of  nations.  la  case  any  such  emergency  should  arise, 
the  Secretary- General  shall  on  the  request  of  any*  member  of  the 
League  fsrthwith  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  is  also 
declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  lieague  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  any  cir- 
cumstance whatever  affecting  international  relations  which  threatens 
to  disturb  international  peace  or  the  good  understanding  between 
nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

Article  XIL  The  memberB  of  the  League  agree  that  if  there 
should  arise  between  them  any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture, 
they  will  submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by 
the  Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort  to  war  until  three 
months  after  the  award  by  the  arbitrators  or  the  report  by  the 
CounciL 

Article  Xlll.  The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  whenever 
any  dispute  shall  arise  between  them  which  they  recognize  to  be 
suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration  and  which  can  not  be  satis- 
factorily settled  by  diplomacy,  they  will  submit  the  whole  subiect- 
matter  to  arbitration.  Disputes  as  to  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty, 
as  to  any  question  of  international  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which  if  established  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  inter- 
national obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  reparation 
to  be  made  for  any  such  breach,  are  declared  to  be  among  those 
which  are  generally  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration.  For 
the  consideration  of  any  such  dispute  the  court  of  arbitration  to 
which  the  case  is  referred  shall  be  the  court  agreed  on  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  or  stipulated  in  any  convention  existing 
between  them.  The  members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will 
carry  out  in  full  good  faith  any  award  that  may  be  rendered  and 
that  they  will  not  resort  to  war  against  a  member  of  the  League 
which  complies  therewith.  In  the  event  of  any  failure  to  carry 
out  such  an  award,  the  Council  shall  proposo  what  steps  should  bo 
taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 
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Article  2IV.  The  Conneil  ihkll  fomvlate  and  sabmit  to  the 
members  of  the  Le«fue  for  adoption  pltuis  for  the  eBtablithment  of 
a  Permanent  Coort  of  International  Justice.  The  Court  shall  be 
competent  to  hear  and  determina  any  dispute  of  an  international 
character  which  the  parties  thereto  submit  to  it. 

Article  XV.  If  there  should  arise  between  members  of  the  League 
any  dispute  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  which  is  not  submitted  to 
arbitration  as  above,  the  members  of  the  League  agree  that  they 
will  submit  the  matter  to  the  CounciL  Any  party  to  the  dispute 
may  effect  such  submission  by  giving  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
dispute  to  the  Secretary- General,  who  will  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  full  investigation  and  consideration  thereof. 
For  this  purpose  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  communicate  to  the 
Sec  rotary- General,  as  promptly  as  possible,  statementa  of  their  case 
with  all  the  relevant  facts  and  papers,  and  the  Council  may  forth- 
with direct  the  pubKcation  thereof.  The  Council  shall  endeavor  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  if  such  efforts  are  succeBsful, 
a  statement  shall  be  made  public  giving  such  facts  and  explanations 
regarding  the  dispute  and  the  terms  of  settlement  thereof  as  the 
Council  may  deem  appropriate.  If  the  dispute  is  not  thus  settled, 
the  Council,  either  unanimously  or  by  a  majority  vote,  shall  make 
and  publish  a  report  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
dispute  and  the  recommendations  which  are  deemed  just  and  proper 
in  regard  thereto.  Any  member  of  the  League  represented  on  the 
Council  may  make  public  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  dispute  and 
of  its  conclusions  regarding  the  same.  If  a  report  by  the  Council 
is  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof  other  than  the 
representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
members  of  the  League  agree  that  they  will  not  go  to  war  with 
any  party  to  the  dispute  wbich  complies  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  report.  If  Uie  Council  fails  to  reach  a  report  which  is 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  members  thereof,  other  than  the 
representatives  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the 
members  of  the  I>eague  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  take 
Bach  action  as  they  shall  consider  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  right  and  justice.  If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed 
by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a 
matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report,  and  shall 
make  no  recommendation  as  to  its  settlement  The  Council  may 
in  any  case  under  this  Article  refer  tfae  dispute  to  the  Assembly. 
The  disputeshall  be  so  referred  at  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute, provided  that  such  request  be  msde  within  fourteen  days  after 
the  submission  of  the  dispute  to  the  Council.  In  any  case  referred 
to  the  Assembly,  all  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  of  Article  XII 
relating  to  the  action  and  powers  of  the  Council  shall  apply  to 
the  action  and  powers  of  the  Assembly,  provided  that  a  report 
made  by  the  Assembly,  if  concurred  in  by  the  representatives  of 
those  members  of  the  League  represented  on   the  Council  and  of 
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a  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  League,  eiclusive  in  each 
case  of  the  repreaentatives  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  shall 
ha^■e  the  same  for«e  as  a  report  by  the  Council  concurred  in  by  all 
the  raembers  thereof  other  than  the  represents tivea  of  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  XVI.  Should  any  member  of  the  League  resort  to  war 
in  disregard  of  its  covenants  under  Articles  XII,  XIII,  or  XV,  it 
shall  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  have  eommitted  an  act  of  war  against 
all  other  members  of  the  League,  which  hereby  undertake  imme- 
diately to  subject  it  to  the  severance  of  all  trade  or  financial  rela- 
tions, the  prohibition  of  all  interKOurse  between  their  nationals  and 
the  nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State,  and  the  prevention 
of  all  financial,  commercial,  or  personal  intercourse  between  the 
nationals  of  the  covenant-breaking  State  and  the  nationals  of  any 
otlier  State,  whether  a  member  of  the  League  or  not.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Council  in  such  case  to  recommend  to  the  several 
Governments  concerned  what  effective  military,  naval,  or  air  force 
the  members  of  the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the  armed 
forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League.  The 
members  of  the  League  agree,  further,  that  they  will  mutually 
support  one  another  in  the  financial  and  economic  measures  which 
are  taken  under  this  article,  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  above  measures,  and  that  they  will 
mutually  support  one  another  in  resisting  any  special  measures 
aimed  at  one  of  their  number  by  the  coven  ant -breaking  State,  and 
that  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  afford  passage  through 
their  territory  to  the  forces  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  League 
which  are  cooperating  to  protect  the  covenants  of  the  League. 
Any  member  of  the  League  which  has  violated  any  covenant  of 
the  League  may  be  declared  to  be  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
League  by  a  Tote  of  the  Council  concurred  in  by  the  representatives 
of  all  the   other  members  of  the  League  represented   thereon. 

Article  XVII.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  a  member  of 
the  League  and  a  State  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  League,  or 
between  States  not  members  of  the  League,  the  State  or  States 
not  members  of  the  League  shall  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute  upon 
such  conditions  aa  the  Council  may  deem  just.  If  such  invitation 
is  accepted,  the  provisions  of  Articles  XII  to  XVI  inclusive  shall 
be  applied  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Council.  Upon  such  invitation  being  given,  the  Council  shall 
immediately  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  and  recommend  such  action  as  may  seem  best  and  most 
effectual  in  the  circumstances.  If  a  State  so  invited  shall  refuse  to 
accept  the  obligations  of  membership  in  the  League  for  the  purposes 
of  such  dispute,  and  shall  resort  to  war  against  a  member  of  the 
League,  the  provisions  of  Article  XVI  shall  be  applicable  as  against 
the  State  taking  such  action.  If  both  parties  to  the  dispute  when 
so   invited   refuse   to   accept   the   obligations   of   membership   in   the 
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League  for  the  (urpoBea  of  such  dispute  the  Coun  il  may  take 
such  meaaureH  and  make  such  recommendations  aa  will  prevent 
hostilities  and  will  result  in  the  settlement  of  the   diapute 

AitiUe  Will  Eierj  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered 
into  hereafter  by  any  member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith 
registered  with  the  secretariat  anl  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be 
published  by  it  No  such  treatj  or  international  engagement  shall 
be  binding  until  so  registered 

Article  XIX  The  Assemblj  may  from  time  to  time  adiise  the 
reconsideration  by  members  of  the  League  of  treaties  which  hitve 
become  inaiplieable  and  the  consideration  of  international  conU 
tions  whose  continuante  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world 

Article  XX.  The  members  of  the  League  aeierallv  agree  that 
this  Co^enaIlt  is  accepted  as  abrogating  all  obi  gat  ons  or  under 
standings  infer  se  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  terms  thereof 
and  aolemnh  undertake  that  they  will  not  hereafter  enter  into  any 
engagements  intonsi stent  with  the  terms  thereof  la  case  any 
member  of  the  League  shall  before  becoming  a  member  of  the 
League  ha^e  undertaken  anj  obligations  ini on s intent  with  the 
terms  of  this  Covenant  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  member  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  pro  ure  its  release  from  such   obligations 

Article  XXI  Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  ieemed  to  aPFect 
the  validity  of  international  engagements  such  as  treaties  of  arbi 
tration  or  regional  understan  iings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
securing  the  maintenance  of  peace 

Article  XXII  To  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as 
a  (onsequenct  of  the  late  war  hav^  ceased  to  be  under  the  sov 
ereignty  of  the  States  which  formerlv  gov  erne  i  them  and  which  are 
inhabited  b\  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  bv  themselves  under 
the  strenuous  eonlitions  of  the  molern  worll  there  -"hould  be 
applied  the  prine  pie  that  the  well  being  and  development  of  such 
peoples  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilisation  and  that  securities  for 
the  performance  of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  this  Covenant 
The  best  n  ethod  of  giving  pract  eal  effect  to  this  principle  is  that 
the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  nhouli  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations 
who  bi  reason  of  their  resources  their  experience  or  their  geo 
graphical  pos  t  on  can  best  uniertake  thi  responsibilitT  and  who 
are  willing  to  accept  it  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised 
by  them  as  Mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League  The  character 
of  the  mandate  must  liffer  atcoriing  to  the  stage  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  people  the  geographi  al  situation  of  the  territory 
its  economic  cond  tions  and  other  s  milar  ircumatan  es  Certain 
communities  formerlv  belong  ng  to  the  Turkish  En p ire  have  reached 
a  stage  of  development  where  the  r  eiistence  as  miependcnt  nations 
can  be  provis  onally  recogn  zed  subject  to  the  render  ng  of  adminia 
trati^e  advice  and  ans  stance  by  a  Mandatorv  unt  1  such  time  as 
they  are  able  to  stand  alone  The  wishes  of  these  communities 
must  be  a  principal  cons  deration  in  the  selection  of  the  Mandatory 
Other   peoples     especially    those    of    Central    Africa,    are    at   such    s 
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stage  tbat  the  Mandatory  must  be  responsible  for  the  admin iat ration 
of  the  territory  under  conditions  which  will  guarantee  freedom  of 
conscience  or  religion,  subject  only  to  the  maintenance  of  publio 
order  and  morala,  the  prohibition  of  abuses  Buch  as  the  slave  trade, 
the  arms  tralfic  and  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
establishment  of  fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  and  of 
military  training  of  the  natives  for  other  than  police  purposes  and 
the  defense  of  territory,  and  will  also  secure  equal  opportunities 
for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  other  members  of  the  Leagne.  There 
are  territories,  such  as  Southwest  Africa  and  certain  of  the  South 
Pacific  Islands,  which,  owing  to  the  sparsencsa  of  their  population, 
or  their  small  size,  or  their  remoteness  from  the  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  their  geographical  contiguity  to  the  ,  territory  of  the 
Mandatory,  and  other  circumstances,  can  be  beat  administered  under 
the  laws  of  the  Mandatory  as  integral  portions  of  its  territory, 
subject  to  the  safeguards  above  mentioned  ia  the  interests  of  the 
indigenous  population.  In  every  case  of  mandate,  the  Mandatory 
shall  render  to  the  Council  an  annual  report  in  reference  to  the  terri- 
tory committed  to  its  charge.  The  degree  of  authority,  control,  or 
administration  to  be  exercised  by  the  Mandatory  shall,  if  not 
previously  agreed  upon  by  the  members  of  the  League,  be  explicitly 
defined  in  each  case  by  the  Council.  A  permanent  Commission  shall 
be  constituted  to  receive  and  examine  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Mandataries  and  to  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  observance  of  the  mandates. 

Article  XXin,  Subject  to  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  international  conventions  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  agreed 
upon,  the  members  of  the  League— 

(a)  will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  and  humane  condi- 
tions of  labor  for  men,  women  and  children,  both  in  their 
own  countries  and  in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial 
and  industrial  relations  extend,  and  for  that  purpose  wUl 
establish  and  maintain  the  necessary  international 
organizations; 

(b)  undertake  to  secure  just  treatment  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of   territories   under   their   control; 

(c)  will  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  over 
the  execution  of  agreements  with  regard  to  the  traffic  in 
women  and  children,  and  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other 
dangerous   drugs; 

(d)  ivill  entrust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in  which 
the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  common  interest; 

(e)  will  make  provision  to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  com- 
munications and  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  the 
commerce  of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  this  connection, 
the  special  necessities  of  the  regions  devastated  daring  the 
war  of  1914-18  shall  be  borne  in  mind; 
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if)  will  endeavor  to  take  atepa  in  mattera  of  international  con- 
cern for  the  prevention  and  control  of  disease. 

Article  XXIV,  There  shall  be  placed  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Le^me  all  international  bureaus  alreadj  established  by  general 
treaties  if  the  parties  to  such  treaties  consent.  All  such  interna- 
tional bureaus  and  all  commissions  for  the  regulation  of  matters 
of  international  interest  hereafter  constituted  shall  be  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  League.  la  all  matters  of  international  interest 
which  are  regulated  by  general  conventions  but  which  are  not 
placed  under  the  control  of  international  bureaus  or  commissions, 
the  secretariat  of  the  League  shall,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Council  and  if  desired  by  the  parties,  collect  and  distribute  all 
relevant  information  and  shall  render  any  other  assistance  which 
may  be  necessary  or  desirable.  The  Cooneil  may  include  as  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  secretariat  the  expenses  of  any  bureau  or 
commission  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  League. 

Article  XXV.  The  members  of  the  Leagne  agree  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  establishment  and  cooperation  of  duly  authorized 
voluntary  national  Bed  Cross  organizations  having  as  purposes  the 
improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  mitigation 
of   suffering   throughout    the   world. 

Article  XX VI.  Amendments  to  this  Covenant  will  take  effect 
when  ratified  by  the  members  of  the  League  whose  representatives 
compose  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
League  whose  representatives  compose  the  Assembly.  No  such 
amendment  shall  bind  any  member  of  the  League  which  signiUes 
its  dissent  therefrom,  but  in  that  case  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  League. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  GERMANY 

The  Treaty  is  in  fifteen  parts  of  440  articles,  in  French  and  English 
texts  and  opens  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  (Part  I). 

Part  II  ia  devoted  to  the  new  geographical  frontiers  of  Germany.   . 

Part  III,  in  14  sections,  binds  Germany  to  accept  the  political 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Treaty;  establishes  the  two  new  States 
of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland;  revises  the  basis  of  Belgian  sov- 
ereignty, and  alters  the  boundaries  of  Belgium;  establishes  new  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Luxemburg  and  the  Saar  basin,  and  restores: 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  Prance;  provides  for  possible  additions  of  territory 
to  Denmark;  and  binds  Germany  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
German  Anstria,  and  to  accept  conditions  to  be  laid  down  as  to  States 
created  since  the  Russian  revolution. 

By  Parts  II  and  ITT  Germany  recognizes  the  full  sovereignty  of 
Belgium  over  the  contested  territory  of  Moresnet  and  over  part  of 
Prussian  Moresnet;  she  also  renounces  ail  rights  over  Eupen  and 
Malmldy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  to  settle  the  fnbue.  sov- 
ereignty by  plebiscite. 

Luxemburg  passes  from  the  sphere  of  German  influence. 
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QeTmanj  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  construct  any  fortifications 
within  a  distance  of  less  than  50  kilometres  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bhine. 

As  pompensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  coal-mines  in  Northern 
France,  and  as  part  pajment  toward  the  total  reparation  due  for  war 
damage,  Germany  eedes  to  France  in  full  and  absolute  poBsessiou  the 
coal-mines  in  the  Saar  basin;  the  government  of  this  territory  is  re- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  trustee  for  fifteen  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  inhabitants  will  decide  the  question  of 
sovereignty  by  a  plebiscite. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  returned  to  France  in  full  sovereignty  and 
free  of  all  public  debts  by  the  restoration  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France  to  its  full  limits  as  It  ran  before  the  war  of  18T0;  citizenship 
is  regulated  by  detailed  provisions  distinguishing  those  who  are  im- 
mediately  restored  to  full  French  citizenship,  those  who  have  to  make 
formal  application,  and  those  to  whom  nationalization  is  open  after 
three  years.  France  ia  substituted  for  Germany  as  regards  ownership 
of  the  railroads  and  rights  over  tramways  concessions,  the  Bhine 
bridges  pass  to  France  with  the  obligation  for  their  upkeep.  Manu- 
factured products  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  a  total  annual  amount  of  not 
more  than  that  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  three  years  are  to  be 
admitted  to  Germany  free  of  duty.  For  seven  years  (possibly  ten) 
the  port  of  Kehl  on  the  right  bank  is  to  be  administered  with  Straa- 
burg  as  a  single  unit  by  a  French  administrator  appointed  and  super- 
vised bj  the  Central  Bhine  Commission. 

Germany  acknowledges  and  will  strictly  respect  the  independency 
of  Austria. 

Germany  recognizes  the  entire  independence  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Btate,  including  the  autonomous  territory  of  the  Buthenians,  south 
of  the  Carpathians,  and  accepts  the  frontiers  of  this  State  as  they 
may  be  determined.  These  in  the  case  of  the  German  frontier  follow 
the  old  Bohemian  frontier  of  1914.  The  southwestern  extremity  of 
Upper  Silesia  immediately  eastward  of  Troppau  is  renounced  by  Ger- 
many in  favor  of  Czecho- Slovakia.  Within  a  period  of  two  years 
habitual  residents  over  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  other  than  Czecho-Slovakian  nationality.  A  similar  option  is 
provided  for  Czechs  living  in  foreign  States  and  desirous  of  gaining 
Czech  nationality. 

Germany  cedes  to  Foland  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia,  Posen, 
and  the  province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula.  In 
the  portion  of  Upper  Silesia  about  Oppelin,  and  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Biver  Oder  as  far  aa  the  old  German  and  Austro-Silesian 
frontier,  the  inhabitants  are  to  decide  by  plebiscite  either  for  Ger- 
many or  Poland.  German  troops  and  ofBcera  to  be  withdrawn  within 
ten  days.  Workmen 's  and  Soldiers '  Councils  within  the  area  are  to 
be  dissolved,  and  the  interim  Government,  except  in  respect  of  leg- 
islation and  taxation,  is  entrusted  to  an  International  Commission 
of  four  members,  one  to  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  four  Powers,  the 
'.United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 
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The  Bouthem  and  the  eastern  frontiers  of  East  Pniasia  facing  Po- 
land are  to  be  flzt  bj  plebiscites.  Similar  provisions  in  respect  to 
the  plebiscite  areas  in  Upjier  Silesia  concern  the  withdrawal  of  Get- 
man  troops  and  authorities,  but  the  interim  Government  of  the  areas 
ia  placed  under  an  InternationHl  Commission  of  five  members,  appoint- 
ed by  the  five  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  with  the  particular  duty 
of  arranging  for  a  fair,  free,  and  secret  vote.  Prussia  ia  assured  full 
and  equitable  access  to  the  Vistula,  and  provision  is  made  for  a 
subsequent  Convention  to  be  signed  within  one  year  between  Po- 
land, Germany,  and  Danzig;  to  assure  suitable  railroad,  telegraphic, 
and  telephonic  communication  across  German  territory  on  the  right 
i>ank  of  the  Vistula  between  Poland  and  Danzig,  while  Poland  shall 
grant  free  pasaage  from  East  Prussia  into  Germany. 

The  northeastern  comer  of  East  Prussia,  about  Memel,  is  ceded 
to  the  Associated  Powers  by  Germany,  who  undertakes  to  accept  their 
settlement  particularly  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Danzig  and  the  district  immediately  abont  it  are  coustituted  the 
Free  City  of  Danzig  under  guarantee  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
actual  area  is  to  be  delimited  on  the  spot  by  a  commission  of  three 
members,  one  (the  President)  appointed  by  the  principal  Allied  Pow- 
ers, one  by  Germany,-and  one  by  Poland,  The  principal  Allied  Pow- 
ers undertake  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Poland  and  the  Free  City 
to  effect  its  inclusion  within  the  Polish  customs  frontier,  tho  with 
a  free  area  in  its  port,  and  to  ensure  to  Poland  the  unrestricted  use 
of  all  the  City's  waterways,  docks,  and  other  port  facilities,  the  con- 
trol and  administration  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  whole  through  railway 
by  stem  within  the  city,  and  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  com- 
munication between  Poland  and  Danzig;  provide  against  discrimina- 
tion against  Poles  within  the  city;  and  place  its  foreign  relations  in 
charge  of  Poland. 

The  frontier  between  Germany  and  Denmark  is  to  be  fizt  in  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  population,  who  will  vote  in  Northern 
Schleswig  as  a  whole,  and  in  portions  of  Central  Scbleswig  by  com- 
mission within  ten  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 
The  Commission  is  to  take  all  steps  which  it  thinks  proper  to  en- 
sure the  freedom  and  fairness  and  secrecy  of  the  vote;  German  and 
Danish  technical  advisers  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  local  population. 
Half  the  cost  of  the  plebiscite  is  to  be  borne  by  Germany.  The  re- 
sult of  the  plebiscite,  which  is  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  among  all 
adults  over  twenty  years  of  age,  will  be  immediately  communicated 
by  the  Commission  to  the  principal  Allies  and  Associated  Governments 
and  proclaimed.  If  the  vote  result  in  favor  of  the  reincorporation  of 
this  territory  inrthe  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  the  Danish  Government  in 
agreement  with  the  Commission  will  be  entitled  to  eflfect  its  occupa- 
tion with  their  military  and  administrative  authorities  immediately 
after  the  proclamation.  The  plebiscite  by  communes  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  zone  will  be  taken  within  five  weeks  of  that  in  the 
northern  parts. 
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The  fortifieatiODB,  military  eBtablishmentB,  aod  harboTs  of  the  Ib- 
lands  of  Heligoland  and  Dune  are  to  be  deetrojed,  under  superviBion 
of  the , Allies,  hj  OermHit  labor  and  at  Qermany's  expense.  They  are 
not  to  be  recouHtructed,  nor  are  any  eimilar  works  te  be  constructed 
in  the  future. 

Germany  acknowledges,  and  agreee  to  respect  as  permanent  and 
inalienable,  the  independence  of  all  the  territories  which  were  part 
of  the  former  Hnsaian  Empire  on  Aug.  1,  1911.  She  accepts  definitely 
the  abrogation  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaties  and  of  all  Treaties,  con- 
ventions and  agreements  entered  into  by  her  with  the  Maximalist  Qov- 
ernment  in  Russia.  The  Allies  formally  reserve  the  rights  of  Russia 
to  obtain  from  Germany  restitution  and  reparation  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  Treaty.  Germany  undertakes  to  recognize  all 
Treaties  or  agreements  which  may  be  entered  idto  by  the  Allies 
with  States  now  existing  or  coming  into  existence  in  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  former  Empire  of  Bussiar  and  to  recognize  the  frontiers  as 
they  may  be  determined  therein. 

Part  IV.  German  Bighu  and  IntereiU  outside  Germany  (in  8  sec- 
tions and  40  articles.)  Outside  Europe  Germany  renounces  all  rights, 
titles,  and  privileges  as  to  her  own  or  her  allies'  territories,  and  un- 
derlies to  accept  whatever  measures  are  taken  by  the  principal  Al- 
lied Powers  in  relation  thereto. 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  Allied  Powers  all  her  rights  and 
titles  over  her  overseas  possessions.  All  movable  and  immovable  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  German  Empire  or  any  German  State  pass  to 
the  Allied  Government  exercising  authority  therein.  Germany  un- 
dertakes to  pay  reparation  for  damage  suffered  by  French  nationals 
'  in  the  Camerooas  or  its  frontier  zone  through  the  acts  of  German  civil 
and  military  authorities  and  of  German  private  individuals  during  the 
period  from  January  1,  1900,  to  August  1,  1914.  Germany  renounces  all 
rights  under  the  conventions  with  Prance  of  November  4,  1911,  and 
September  28,  1912,  relating  to  Equatorial  Africa. 

Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  China  all  privileges  and  indemnities 
resulting  from  the  Boxer  protocol  of  1901,  all  her  public  property  other 
than  diplomatic  or  consular  buildings  in  the  German  concessions  of 
Tientsin  and  Hankow  (which  China  is  to  open  to  international  trade) 
and  in  other  Chinese  termtory  except  Shantung;  agrees  to  restore  all 
the  astronomical  instruments  seized  in  1900-1;  renounces  all  claims 
against  China  or  any  of  the  Allies  for  the  internment  or  repatriation 
of  her  citizens  in  China  or  for  the  liquidation  of  Gentian  interests 
there  since  Aug.  14,  1917;  renounces  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  her 
state  property  in  the  British  concession  at  Canton  and  of  Prance  and 
China  jointly  in  the  German  school  in  the  French  concession  at  Sbang- 

China  having  declined  to  sign  the  Treaty,  a  mandate  declaring  the 
state  of  war  with  Germany  to  be  ended  was  issued  at  Peking  on  Sept. 
15. 

All  Treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  between  Germany  and 
8iam,  and  all  Glerman  rights  in  Siam,  including  that  of  extra-territor' 
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ialit^,  eeaeed  as  from  July  22,  1917;  &11  German  pablic  propei^j  other 
than  diplomatic  and  eoneular  buildinge  is  conflacated;  and  all  Qerman 
claims  arising  out  of  tlie  aeizure  of  Oerman  ebips,  the  liquidation  of 
Oerman  property,  or  the  internment  of  Oerman  national  are  waived. 

German  rights  in  Liberia  under  the  international  arrangement  of 
1011-12  are  abrogated,  eepecially  that  to  nominate  a  German  receiver 
of  customs  in  Liberia,  and  all  Treaties  and  arrangements  between 
Germany  and  Liberia  are  abrogated  as  from  August  i,  1817, 

In  Morocco  Germany,  having  recognized  the  French  protectorate,  re- 
nounces all  her  rights  under  the  Act  of  Algeeiras  of  April  0,  1906,  and 
the  Franco-German  agreements  of  1909  and  1911,  and  in  all  Treaties 
and  arrange metits  with  the  Sherifian  Empire. 

In  Egypt  Germany  recognizes  the  British  protectorate  proclaimed 
on  December  18,  1914.  Temporary  provision  for  the  exercise  of  juris- 
diction by  the  British  Coneular  Tribunals  over  German  Nationals  and 
property  is  made  by  means  of  decrees  by  the  Sultan.  The  Egyptian 
Government  obtains  complete  liberty  of  action  in  regulating  the  status 
of  German  nationals  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  estab- 
lish themselves  in  Egypt.  All  German  State  property,  including  the 
private  property  of  the  ox-German  Emperor,  passes  to  the  Egyptian 
Government. 

Germany  undertakes  to  recognize  all  arrangements  wbieh  the  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Governments  may  make  with   Turkey  and  Bnl- 

German  rights  in  Shantung,  especially  in  respect  of  the  territory  of 
Kiaochow,  are  renounced  in  favor  of  Japan. 

Part  v.  Military,  Naval,  and  Aerial  Clatiues.  Before  March  31, 
1920,  the  German  Army  must  be  reduced  to  not  more  than  seven  di- 
visions of  infantry  and  three  divisions  of  cavalry  with  total  effectives 
of  100,000  men,  including  ofScers  and  depot  establishment.  Officers 
are  not  to  exceed  4,000.  The  army  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
maintenance  of  order  in  Germany  and  the  control  of  frontiers.  The 
divisions  must  not  be  grouped  under  more  than  two  army  corps  head- 
quarters staffs.  The  Great  German  General  Staff  and  all  similar  organ- 
izations must  be  finally  dissolved.  The  total  administration  strength  of 
the  war  ministry  must  not  exceed  300,  to  be  included  in  the  maximum 
number  of  4,CM)0  officers.  Customs  officers,  forest  guards,  and  coast 
guards  are  not  to  exceed  the  number  functioning  in  1913  and  the 
gendarmerie  and  police  may  only  be  increased  to  an  extent  corres- 
ponding to  the  increase  of  population  since  1913. 

Until  Germany  is  admitted  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  her 
armament  may  not  exceed  84,000  rifles,  18,000  carbines,  792  heavy 
machine  guns,  1,134  light  machine  guns,  63  medium  trench  mortars, 
189  light  trench  mortars,  204  7.7-cm.  guns,  84  10.5-cm.  howitzers,  40,- 
800,000  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition,  15,408,000  rounds  of  machine  gun 
ammunition,  176,400  rounds  for  trench  mortars,  and  271,200  rounds  for 
field  artillery.  After  she  enters  the  League  of  Nations  Germany 
agrees  to  observe  the  decisions  of  its  Council  in  the  strength  of  arma- 
ments.   The  stock  of  ajunitioDS  is  to  be  stored  only  at  points  notified 
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to  the  Oovernments  of  the  principal  Allies.  Notification  must  be  made 
of  ^he  armament  of  the  fortified  worko  of  land  and  coast  forts  at  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and  these  must  remain  the  msiinium 
number  of  pieces;  their  stock  of  ammunition  must  be  reduced  within 
two  months  to  1,500  rounds  per  piece  of  lO.S-cm.  or  under,  and  500 
rounds  per  piece  of  higher  calibre.  The  manufacture  of  war  material 
is  to  take  place  only  at  factories  and  arsenals  approved  by  the  prin- 
cipal Allies;  all  others  to  be  closed  down  within  three  months  of  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty.  Arms,  munitions,  and  material  in 
excess  of  the  permitted  amount  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Allies  within 
two  months.  Importation  of  arms  of  any  sort  into  Germany  is  for- 
biildea.  The  use  of  asphyxiating  and  poison  gases  aad  all  analogous 
liquids  being  forbidden,  their  manufacture  within  or  importation  in- 
to Germany  is  forbidden.  The  manufacture  or  import  of  tanks  and 
armoured  cars  is  also  forbidden.  Germany  is  to  disclose  within  three 
months  the  nature  and  mode  of  manufacture  of  all  explosives  and 
chemicals  used  by  her  during  the  war. 

Conscription  is  to  be  abolished  in  Germany.  The  number  of  military 
schools  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  all  institutions  in  excess 
are  to  be  abolished.  Schools,  universities,  societies  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, shooting  or  touring  clubs  must  not  occupy  themselves  with  mil- 
itary matters  or  have  any  connection  with  the  ministries  of  war. 
Germany  is  to  send  no  military,  naval,  or  air  misaioo  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  Allies  agree  not  to  enrol  any  Germans  in  any  of  their 


All  fortified  works  within  fifty  kilometers  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bhine  are  to  be  dismantled. 

German  naval  forces  in  commission  are  to  be  reduced  within  two 
months  to  six  battleships  (DcutscWand  or  Lothringen  type),  aix  light 
eruisers,  12  destroyers,  and  12  torpedo  boats.  No  submarines  are  to 
be  included,  and  the  further  building  of  submarines  even  for  com- 
merce is  forbidden.  All  existing  submarines  and  docks  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Allies,  and  those  not  able  to  proceed  to  Allied 
ports  are  to  be  destroyed.  Other  warships  must  be  placed  in  reserve 
or  devoted  to  commerce.  The  total  personnel  of  the  German  navy, 
iUGluding  administration  and  land  defense,  must  not  exceed  1,500. 

All  surface  warships  not  in  German  ports  at  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  cease  to  belong  to  Germany,  who  finally  surrenders  the  ves- 
sels interned  in  compliance  with  the  armistice.  The  breaking-up  of 
all  German  surface  warships  under  construction  must  begin  immedi- 
ately. German  auxiliary  cruisers  and  fieet  anxDiaries  will  be  disarm- 
ed and   treated  as  merchant   ships. 

The  personnel  of  the  German  navy  is  to  be  entirely  voluntarily  re- 
cruited, officers,  and  warrant  officers  to  engage  for  a  minimum  of 
twenty-five  years  and  petty  officers  and  men  for  twelve  years.  No 
officer  or  man  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  to  receive  any  training  in 
the   navy. 

To  ensure  free  passage  into  the  Baltic,  Germany  undertakes  to  erect 
no  fortification  in  the  area  between  lat.  55"  27'  N.  and  54°  N.,  and 
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long.  9°  E.  and  16*  E.  Eiieting  fortifleationg  in  this  area  are  to  be 
destroyed.  Germanj  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  all  hydio- 
graphical  information  concerning  the  channels  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  North  Sea.  Other  coast  defenses  eiccept  Heligoland  may  be  re- 
tained, but  no  new  fortification  constructed,  and  the  present  arma- 
ments are  not  to  bs  exceeded.  The  stock  of  ammunition  for  the  gnne 
ia  to  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  1,500  rounds  per  piece  for  calibres 
of  4.1  in.  Bind  under,  and  500  rounds  per  piece  of  higher  calibres.  Dur- 
ing three  months  after  the  peace  Germany  can  use  the  wireless  teleg- 
raphy stations,  at  Nauen,  Hanover,  and  Berlin  under  supervision  of 
the  Allies,  but  for  commercial  purposes  only;  she  may  not  during  that 
period  build  big-powered  stations  in  her  own  territory  or  that  of  Aus- 
tria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  or  Turkey. 

No  military  or  naval  air  forces  are  to  be  retained  by  Germany;  no 
dirigible  may  be  kept;  all  military  and  naval  aircraft  and  material  is 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  principal  Allies  within  three  months. 

Part  VI.  Prisoners  of  War  and  Graves.  Repatriation  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  interned  civilians  to  take  place  as  soon  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  the  Treaty.  It  will  be  carried  out  by  a  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment,  with  sub-commisstans  composed  of  representatives  of  the  in- 
dividual Powers  and  Germany  to  regulate  the  details.  The  cost  of  re- 
patriation of  German  prisoners  is  to  be  borne  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. Those  under  sentence  for  offenses  against  discipline  com- 
mitted before  May- 1,  1919,  are  to  be  repatriated  without  regard  to  the 
completion  of  their  sentence,  but  this  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
offenses  other  than  those' agaiast  discipline.  Prisoners  who  do  not  de- 
sire to  be  repatriated  may  be  excluded,  but  the  Allies  reserve  the 
right  to  repatriate  them,  to  talie  them  to  a  neutral  country,  or  to  al' 
low  them  to  remain.  All  repatriation  of  Germans  is  conditioned  on  the 
immediate  release  of  any  allied  subjects  remaining  in  Germany.  Fa- 
cility is  to  be  accorded  to  Commissions  of  Inquiry  to  collect  informa- 
tion as  to  missing  prisoners  of  war.  Germany  also  undertakes  to  im- 
pose penalties  upon  any  ofScial  or  private  person  who  have  concealed 
the  presence  of  any  Allied  nationals.  Tbe  German  Government  is  ti> 
restore  all  property  belonging  to  Allied  prisoners. 

The  Allies  and  the  German  Government  are  to  respect  and  maintain 
the  graves  of  all  soldiers  and  sailors  buried  in  their  territories. 

Part  VII.  Pewtlties.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly 
arraign  William  II  of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  ft 
supreme  oEFense  against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
treaties.  A  special  tribunal  will  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused, 
thereby  assuring  him  the  guaranties  essential  to  the  right  of  defense. 
It  will  be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Powers;  namely,  the  United  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Military  tribunals  are  to  be  set  up  by  the  Allies  to  try  persons  ac- 
cused of  acts  of  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the 
German  GoTerament  is  to  hand  over  all  persons  so  accused.     Similar 
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tribuDalB  are  to  be  set  up  by  aay  particular  Allied  Power  against 
whose  nationalB  crimliial  acts  have  been  committed.  The  accused 
are  to  be  entitled  to  name  their  own  counsel,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment IB  to  undertake  to  famish  all  documents  and  information  the 
production  of  which  may  be  necessary. 

Fart  VTII.  Eeparation,  Germany  accepts  respongibilitf  of  herself 
and  her  Allies  for  causing  all  the  lose  to  which  the  Allies  and  their 
nationals  were  subjected  "as  a  consequence  of  the  war  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  and  her  Allies." 

The  total  obligation  of  Germany  to  pay  is  to  be  determined  and 
notified  to  her  after  a  fair  hearing,  and  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  by 
an  Inter-Allied  Beparation  Commission,  which  will  concurrently  draw 
up  a  schedule  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  entire  obligation  with- 
in a  period  of  thirty  years  from  May  1,  1921.  If  Germany  has  failed 
to  discharge  the  debt  within  the  period,  any  unpaid  balance  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  be  postponed  for  settlement  to  sub- 
sequent years  or  otherwise  handled. 

The  commission  shall  consist  of  five  voting  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  each  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  fifth  delegate  will  be  appointed  by  Belgium,  except 
(1)  when  questions  aflectiag  Japanese  interests  are  concerned,  when 
he  shall  be  a  delegate  appointed  by  Japan;  or  (2)  when  questions 
relating  to  Austria,  Hungary,  or  Bulgaria  are  under  consideration, 
when  the  delegate  of  the  Serb-Croat -Slovene  State  will  be  the  fifth. 
The  permanent  bureau  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  Paris  and  the 
first  meeting  held  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty.  It  wUl  meet  thereafter  at  such  places  and  times 
as  are   convenient. 

Pending  the  full  determination  of  Allied  claims,  Germany  shall 
pay  the  equivalent  of  20,000,000,000  gold  marks,  out  of  which  sball 
first  be  met  the  expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  and  such  snp- 
plies  of  food  and  raw  material  as  the  AJlies  may  judge  essential  to 
enable  Germany  to  meet  her  obligations. 

To  facilitate  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  economio  life  of 
the  allied  and  associated  countries,  the  Commission  will  take  from 
Germany  by  way  of  security  a  first  instalment  of  gold  bearer  bonds 
free  of  all  taxes  and  interest.  In  addition  to  bonds  for  20,000,000,000 
marks  payable  not  later  than  May  1,  1921,  for  the  purpose  of  Article 
235,  there  will  also  be  issued  forthwith  a  further  40,000,000,000  marks 
gold  bearer  bonds  bearing  2^  per  cent,  interest  between  1921  and 
1S26,  and  thereafter  5  per  cent,  with  a  1  per  eent.  sinking  fund 
payment  beginning  in  1926,  and  an  undertaking  to  deliver  40,000,- 
000,000  marks  gold  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  under  terms  to  be 
flit  by  the  Commission. 

Interest  on  Germany's  debt  shall  be  5  per  cent,  unless  otherwise 
determined  by  the  Commission. 

Germany  agrees  to  the  direct  application  of  her  economic  resources 
to  reparation.  She  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Allies  to  the  replace- 
ment ton  for  ton  and  class  for  class  of  all  merchant  ships  and  fishing 
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boatB  loBt  or  damaged  in  the  war.  She  will  deliver  within  two 
months  of  the  coming  into  operation  of  the  Treat}'  all  Qerman 
merchant  ships  of  1,600  tons  groaa  and  upwards;  one  half  (in 
tonnage)  of  ships  between  1,000  and  1.600  tons  gross;  and  one 
quarter  (in  tonnage)  of  her  steam  trawlers  and  other  fishing  boats. 
The  obligation  includes  ships  building  in  Germany  or  on  German 
Oovemment  or  private  account  in  foreign  shipyards;  also  shipping 
transferred  to  neutral  flags  during  the  war,  and  oot  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  her  river  fleet.  Germany  agrees  "as  an  additional  part 
of  reparation"  to  bnild  merchant  ships  for  the  aeebunt  of  the 
Allies  to  the  amount  not  exceeding  200,000  tone  gross  annually 
during  the  next  five  years. 

Germany  undertakes  in  part  satisfaction  of  her  obligations  to 
devote  her  economic  resources  directly  to  the  physical  restoration 
of  the  invaded  areas.  Tbe  Allies  may  flle  lists  of  animals,  machinery, 
'  equipmMit,  tools,  and  like  articles  of  a  commercial  character,  which 
have  been  seized,  consumed,'  or  destroyed  by  Germany,  and  which 
they  desire  to  have  replaced  by  similar  animals  and  articles  from 
Germany;  also  Teconstructiba  materials,  bricks,  tiles,  wood,  window- 
glass,  lime,  cement,  etc.,  machinery,  heating  apparatus,  furniture, 
and  like  articles  which  it  is  desired  to  have  produced  and  manu- 
factured in  Germany  and  delivered,  to  permit  of  the  restoration 
of  the  invaded  areas.  The  Commisaion  will  consider  Germany's 
ability  to  meet  the  demands  after  hearing  evidence  of  her  domestic 
needs. 

Germany  accords  to  the  delivery  of  coal  and  its  derivatives: 

To  France:  7,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year  for  ten  years. 

To  Belgiumi     SfiOOfiOO  tons  per  year  for  ten  years. 

To  Italy:     77,000,000  tons  in  ten  years  by  varying  instalments. 

To  Luxemburg  (if  directed)  a  quantity  equal  to  the  pre-war 
consuDiptiOQ  of  QermsD  coal  in  the  State. 

France  is  also  to  receive  for  ten  years,  on  account  of  her  destroyed 
mines,  an  amount  (not  exceeding  20,000,000  tons  in  any  of  the 
first  Ave  years  or  8,000,000  tons  in  any  of  the  later  five  yearn) 
representing  the  dUCerence  between  the  production  of  her  minefields 
before  the  war  and  during  the  restoration  period.  It  is  understood 
that  all  due  diligence  will  be  exercised  in  restoring  the  destroyed 

Germany  is  also  to  deliver  to  France  during  each  of  these  years 
3S,000  tons  of  benzol,  S0,000  tone  of  coal  tar,  and  30,000  tons  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Germany  accords  to  the  Separation  Commission  an  option  on  50 
per  cent,  of  her  dyestuSs  and  chemical  drugs,  to  be  executed  within 
sixty  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

Germany  renounces  her  own  right  and  that  of  her  nation  In  her 
submarine  cables,  but  the  value  of  those  privately  owned  will  be 
credited  in  the  reparation   account. 

Germany  undertakes  to  hand  over  and   restorer 
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To  the  Frenefi  Qovarnmeut:  the  trophies,  archtvea,  historical 
souvenirB  or  works  of  art  carried  away  in  1870-71,  and  in  the  last 
war,  especially  flags  and  political  papers. 

To  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  the  original  Koran  of  the  CaUph 
Othman,  removed  from  Medina  by  the  Turks  and  stated  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  ex-Emperor  William  II, 

To  Great  Britain:  the  skull  of  the  Sultan  Mkwawa  taken  from 
Oermau  East  Africa  to   Germany. 

To  the  Univeraity  of  Louvain:  manuscripts,  incunabula,  printed 
books,  maps,  and  objects  of  collection  corresponding  to  those 
destroyed  in   the  Library  of  Louvain. 

To  Belgium:  the  loaves  of  the  triptych  of  the  Mystic  Lamb 
painted  by  the  Van  Eyek  brothers,  formerly  in  the  church  of  St 
Bavon  at  Ghent  (from  Berlin  Museum);  and  the  leaves  of  the 
triptych  of  the  Last  Supper  painted  by  Dierick  Bouts,  formerly  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain  (two  from  Berlia  Museum,  and 
two  in  the  old  Pinokothek  at  Munich); 

Part  IX.  The  cost  of  reparation  and  other  costs  arising  under 
the  Treaty  will  be  a  first  charge  on  the  assets  of  the  German  Empire 
and  States.  Until  May  21,  1021,  Germany  may  not  eiport  or  dispose 
of  any  gold  without  the  assent  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 

The  total  cost  of  the  Allied  armies  of  occupation  is  to  be  paid 
by  Germany. 

Germany  is  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  all  sums  deposited  in  Germany 
by  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary  as  financial  support,  extended  by 
her  to  them  during  the  war,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Allies  all  claims 
against  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  or  Bulgaria,  in  connection  with 
agreements  made  during  the  war.  She  confirms  the  renunciation  of 
the  Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest -Li  to  vsk. 

Part  X.  Customs  Beg^IatiOTis,  Dntiai,  and  Eestrictiom.  Germany 
generally  undertakes  not  to  discriminate  directly  or  indirectly  against 
or  between  the  trade  of  the  Allies. 

Postal  and  telegraphic  conventions  are  renewed,  Germany  under- 
taking not  to  refuse  her  consent  to  special  arrangements  concluded 
by  the  new  States. 

Part  XI.  Aircraft  of  the  Allies  is  to  have  full  liberty  of  passage 
over  and  landing  in  German  territory;  equal  treatment  with  Ger- 
man planes  as  to  use  'of  German  aerodromes;  and  most-favored-na- 
tion  treatment  as  to  internal  commercial  air  traCGc.  Germany  ac- 
cepts Allied  certificates  of  nationality. 

Part  XII.  Germany  is  required  to  grant  freedom  of  transit  and 
full  national  treatment  to  persons,  goods,  vessels,  building  stock,  etc., 
to  or  from  Allied  States  passing  through  German  territory.  Goods  in 
transit  are  to  be  free  of  customs  duties  and  rates  of  transport  are 
to  be  reasonable.  International  transport  is  to  be  expedited  particu- 
larly for  perishable  goods. 

The  following  rivers  are  declared  international: 

The  Elbe  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tltava  (Moldau),  and  the 
Vltava  from   Prague. 
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The  Oder  from  its  confluence  with  the  Oppa. 

The  Niemen  from  0  rod  no. 

The   Danube  from   Ulm. 

And  all  navigable  parts  of  these  rivar-ByBtems  which  naturally  pro- 
vide more  than  one  State  with  access  to  the  aea. 

Lateral  canals  and  channels  are  also  declared  international,  and 
the  game  condition  will  apply  to  a  Ehine-Danube  navigable  water- 
way should  it  be  hereafter  constructed  within  twenty-five  years. 

On  the  iuternational  waterways,  the  nationals'  property  and  flags' 
of  all  Powers  shall  be  treated  on  a  footinf;  of  perfect  equality;  never- 
theless, German  vessels  shall  not  be  entitled  to  carry  passengers  or 
goods  by  regular  services  between  the  ports  of  any  Allied  Power 
'  without  special  authority. 

Within  three  months  from  the  date  notified  to  her,  Germany  is  to 
cede  a  proportion  of  her  tugs  and  vessels  remaining  after  the  do- 
<Iuction  of  those  surrendered  by  way  of  restitution;  she  is  also  to 
cede  materials,  of  all  kinds  necessary,  for  the  allied  utilization  of 
the  river-Hystems,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  an  arbitrator 
nominated  by   the  TTnited  States  of  America. 

The  Kiel  Canal  is  to  remain  free  and  open  to  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  at  peace  with  Germany,  on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality.  Subjects,  goods,  and  ships  of  all  States  are  to  be 
treated  on  terms  of  equality;  charges  are  to  be  limited  to  those 
necessary  to  the  upkeep  of  the  canal,  which  is  to  be  maintained  by 
Germany,  who  may  not  undertake  any  works  of  a  nature  to  im- 
pede navigation  on  the  canal  or  its  approaches.  In  case  of  vio- 
lation of  these  conditions  or  disputes  as  to  their  interpretation, 
any  interested  Power  can  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction  established 
by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Part  XIII  is  devoted  to  Labor's  Charter  under  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Part  XrV,  As  a  guaranty  for  the  execution  of  the  present  Treaty 
by  Germany,  the  Germftn  territory  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  bridgeheads  will  be  occupied  by  Allied  and  As- 
sociated troops  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty.  If  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  are 
faithfully  carried  out  by  Germany,  the  occupation  will  be  ano- 
cessively  withdrawn:  ' 

(1)  At  the  end  of  five  years,  from  the  bridgehead  of  Cologne; 

(2)  At  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the  bridgehead  of  Coblenz; 

(3)  At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  from  the  bridgeheads  of  Mainz 
and  Kehl,  with  the  surrounding  territory. 

If  the  guaranties  against  unprovoked  aggression  by  Oennauy  are 
not  considered  suflScient,  the  evacuations  may  be  delayed  to  the  ex- 
tent regarded  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  re- 
quired guaranties.  If  before  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  Germany 
complies  with  all  the  undertakings  of  the  Treaty,  the  occupying 
forces  will  be  withdrawn  immediately. 

As  a  guaranty  for  the  abrogation  of  all  Treaties  entered  into  by 
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OenMty  with  the  Maximalist  QoTemment  in  Busaia  and  in  order 
to  ensure  the  restoration  of  peace  and  good  government  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  and  Lithuania,  all  German  troops  at  present  in  these  ter- 
ritories shall  return  within  the  frontiers  of  Germanj  as  soon  as  the 
five  principal  Allies  Bhall  think  the  moment  suitable,  having  re- 
gard to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories. 

Part  XV,  Miicellanetmt, — Oermanj  agrees  to  recognize  the  full 
validity  of  any  Treaties  of  peace  and  additional  conventions  to  be 
concluded  by  the  Allies  with  the  Powers  allied  with  Germany,  to 
agree  to  the  decisions  to  be  taken  as  to  the  territories  formerly 
parts  of  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  and  to  recognize 
the  new  States  in  the  frontiers  flxt  for  them. 


THE  TREATY  WITH  AUSTRIA 

Large  portions  of  this  Treaty  are  identical  with  that  signed  with 
Germany,  and  other  portions  vary  only  to  meet  the  necessary  al- 
terations of  circumstances.  There  is  an  introduction  which  notes 
that  the  war  originated  in  the  declaration  made  against  Serbia  by 
the  former  Austro- Hungarian  Goverument,  that  the  former  Anstro- 
Hnnifarian  Government  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak   and    the    Serb -Croat -Slovene    States    have   been    recognized. 

Part  L     The  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  as  in  the  German  Treaty. 

Part  IT.     The   future   Austrian   Frontiers,   summarized   as   followsr 

(1)  Sorthem  Frontier!.  The  existing  administrative  boundaries 
formerly  separating  the  provinces  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  from 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria.  These  boundaries  will  be  sub- 
jected to  certain  minor  recti  ft  cat  ions. 

(2)  Weitem  and  NortJueestem  Frontiert.  The  existing  frontier 
to  be  maintained. 

(3)  We»tem  Frontiers.    No  change  in  these  frontiers. 

(4)  Southent  Frontiers.  With  Italy  a  line  starting  from  the  Col 
de  Beschcn,  and  following  in  general  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Inn  and  the  Drave  to  the  north  and  the  Adige,  Piave, 
and  the  Tagliamento  to  the  south. 

In  the  eastern  part  the  Hue,  passing  just  east  of  Bleiburg,  crosses 
the  Drave  just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Lavant,  and  thence 
will  pass  north  of  the  Drave  oo  as  to  leave  to  the  Serb -Croat -Slovene 
State  Marburg  and  Badkersbni'g,  just  to  the  north  of  which  latter 
place  it  will  join  the  Hungarian  frontier. 

(5)  Eattem  Frontier.  No  alteration  is  made  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  regard  to  the  former  frontier  between  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Part  nl.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  and  accept  the 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Hungary,  Poland,  Humania, '  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State,  and  the  Czeeho-Slovak  State,  as  at  present  de- 
termined, or  as  they  may  be  ultimately  determined,  and  Austria  re- 
)  in  favor  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  all 
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her  righta  and  titloa  over  territories  formerly  belonging  to  her  which, 
tho  outside  the  new  frontiers  of  AuBtria,  have  not  at  present 
been  assigned  to  any  State  undertaking  to  acrept  the  settlement  to 
be  made  in  regard  to  these  tarritories. 

Italy.  A  special  convention  will  determine  the  terms  of  repay- 
ment, in  Austrian  currency,  of  the  special  war  expenditure  advanced 
by  the  territory  transferred  to  Italy  to  the  former  Austro- Hungarian 
Monarchy  during  the  war.  The  Italian  Government  is  substituted 
in  all  the  rights  wbich  the  Austrian  State  posaest  over  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the  territories  transferred  to  Italy,  Italy  Is  to  have  free  use 
of  the  waters  of  Lake  Baibl. 

Serb-Croat-Slotiene  State.  A  commission  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  five  shall  be  nominated  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers 
and  one  each  by  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  and  Austria,  sball 
be  constituted  within  fifteen  days  from  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  Treaty  to  trace  the  new  frontier  line. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Klagenfurt  area  will  be  called  upon  to  in- 
dicate by  plebiscite  the  State  to  which  they  wish  to  belong.  For 
tho  purpose  of  the  vote  the  area  will  be  divided  into  two  zones,  one 
to  be  occupied  by  Serb  troops  and  officJals,  the  other  by  Austrians. 
If  the  vote  in  the  Senate  administered  arei,  which  will  be  taken  Brat, 
is  in  favor  of  the  Serb  State,  a  plebiscite  will  follow  in  the  second 
area;  if,  however,  the  first  zone  votes  for  Austria,  no  vote,  will  be 
taken  iu  the  second  !ione  and  the  whole  area  will  remain  Austrian. 

The  Serb -Croat-Slovene  State  accepts  all  those  provisions  that  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  Allies  to  protect  the  interests  of 
racial,  linguistic  or  religious  minorities  within  its  borders. 

Czechoslovak  State,  The  new  boundaries  with  Austria  are  to  be 
delimited  by  a  field  commission  of  seven  members  constituted  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Serb  State,  and  Czecho- Slovakia  also  agrees  to  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  minorities  within  her  borders. 

B-umania.  The  Soumanian  artiele  similar  to  that  applied  to  the 
Serb-Croat- Slovene  State  and  Czechoslovakia  is  inserted  here.  It 
was  to  this  that  Rumania  also  desired  to  make  reservations,  and  is 
consequence  declined  in  the  first  Instance  to  sign  the  Treaty. 

Part  IV.  Austria  renounces  all  rights,  titles,  and  privileges,  as 
to  her  own  or  Allies'  territories  outside  Europe,  and  undertakes  to 
accept  whatever  measures  are  taken  by  the  principal  Allies  in  re- 
lation thereto.  She  recognizes  the  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt, 
undertakes  not  to  interfere  in  Morocco,  renounces  her  Boxer  in- 
demnities and  other  concessions  in  China,  and  recognizes  that  all 
agreements  between  herself  and  Siam,  including  the  right  of  extra- 
territoriality, are  abrogated. 

Part  V.  Conscription  Is  abolished  in  Austria,  whose  total  military 
forces  are  not  to  exceed  30,000  men,  including  officers  and  depot 
troops.  Demobilization  to  this  extent  must  be  completed  by  three 
months  after  the  Treaty. 

All    Aostro-Hungarian    warships,     including    submarines     and     all 
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veasek  of  the  Dannbe  Flotills,  are  deetared  to  be  finally  surrendered 
to  the  prineipal  Allied  and  Aaaociated  Powers.  Anxiliarf  emiserB, 
etc.,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  are  to  be  disamied  and  treated 
aa  merehant  ehipa. 

All  wanihips  (inelnding  rabmarines)  now  under  construetioa  in 
porta  which  belong  or  have  belonged  to  Anfltria-UDDKary  to  be 
broken  np.  Artidea  and  materials  arising  therefrom  may  not  be 
used  eieept  for  indnstriai  purposes,  and  may  not  be  sold  to  foreign 
countries. 

The  construction  or  acquisition  of  any  submarine,  even  for  com- 
mercial  purposes,   is   forbidden. 

All  naval  arms,  ammouition,  and  other  war  material  belonging  to 
Anstria'Hungary  at  the  date  of  the  armistice  are  to  be  snrrendered 
to  the  Allies. 

The  armed  forces  of  Austria  mnat  not  iuclade  any  military  or 
naval  air  forces.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  air  forces  in  Anstria 
is  to  be  demobilized  within  two  mouths. 

The  manufacture  of  aireraft  and  parts  of  aircraft  is  forbidden 
for  six  months. 

All  military  and  naval  aireraft  (including  dirigible  and  aero- 
nautical material)  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  within  three  months. 

Part  .VL  Pritonert  of  War  and  Gravei,  Conditions  as  in  German 
Treaty. 

part  Vn.  Fenaltiet.  There  is  no  article  in  the  Austrian  Treaty 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  German  Treaty,  which  arraigns  the 
ex-Kaiser  William  11.  Austria,  however,  is  required  to  hand  over 
for  trial,  before  military  tribunals  to  be  set  up  by  the  Allies, 
perspns  aeensed  of  acts  of  violation  of  tbe  laws  and  customs  of 
war;  and  tbe  other  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  German  Treaty 
also  apply. 

Part  Vlli.  The  responsibility  of  Anstria  and  her  allies  for  the 
war  is  affirmed;  and  the  Allies  recognize  that  the  resources  of 
Austria  are  not  adequate  to  make  complete  reparation  for  the  loss 
and  damage  caused  to  them.  The  Allies,  however,  require  Austria 
to  make  compensation  up  to  a  point  determined  by  the  Inter-Allied 
Separation  Commission,  which  is  set  up  under  the  Treaty  with 
Germany.     Modifications  to  meet  the  case  of  Anstria  are   provided. 

Austria  is  required  to  pay  in  the  course  of  1919-1920  and  the 
first  four  months  of  1921  a  "reasonable"  sum,  out  of  which  the 
expenses  of  the  armies  of  occupation  subsequent  to  the  armistice  of 
Nov.  3,  1918,  shall  first  be  met  and  payment  made  for  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  material  judged  by  the  prineipal  Allies  to  be  essential 
to  enable  Anstria  to  meet  her  obligations  for  reparation. 

Austria  is  also  required  to  make  restitution  of  cash,  animals, 
objects  of  every  nature  and  securities,   seized  in   the  war. 

Austria  undertakes  to  surrender  to  the  respective  Allies  all 
records,  documents,  objects  of  antiquity,  and  of  art,  and  all  scientific 
and  bibliographical  material  taken  away  from  the  invaded  territories. 
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She  will  fttso  cede  all  records,  documents,  and  historical  material 
poRsest  by  public  institutions  bearing  on  the  hlBtoiy  of  her  ceded 
territories  which  have  been  removed  during  the  last  ten  years.  Bo 
far  as  concerns  Italy,  the  period  &Sected  shall  be  extended  to  the 
date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  in  1S61.  The  new  States 
arising  out  of  the  former  Austro- Hungarian  Monarchy  undertake 
on  their  part  to  hand  over  documents,  dating  from  a  period  not 
ezceoding  twenty  years,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Austria. 

Part  IX.  Finaneiai  Claatet.  In  general  theee  clauses  follow 
the  similar  provisions  of  the  German  Treaty,  as  to  priority  of 
charges  on  the  assets  and  revenues  of  Austria,  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  armies  of  occupation,  and  of  reparation. 

Austria  is  to  have  free  access  to  the  Adriatic  with  rights  to  free- 
dom of  transit  over  territories  and  in  ports  severed  from  former 
Austro -Hungary.  Austria  is  to  allow  Czecho-Slovakia  to  run  its  own 
trains  over  seetlons  of  railway  leading  to  Fiume  and  Trieste  through 
Aostrian  territory.  The  rights  of  Czeeho- Slovakia  in  this  connection 
are  specified,  and  limited.  The  conditions  are  to  be  determined  by 
a  convention,  and  any  points  of  difference  are  to  be  decided  by  an 
arbitrator  nominated  by  Great  Britain. 

THE  TREATY  WITH  BULGARIA 

Part  I  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Part  II.    The  future  frontiers  of  Bulgaria. 

On  the  north  the  frontier  with  Rumania  remains  unchanged. 

On  the  west,  the  frontier  with  the  Serb -Croat-Slovene  State  for 
the  moat  part  follows  the  line  of  the  old  frontier  with  Serbia.  Small 
portions  of  territory  are  ceded  to  the  Serb-Groat-Slovene  State,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  town  of  Strumnitza  and  the  sur- 
rounding   district. 

A  modiScation  is  introduced  into  the  southern  frontier  with  terri- 
tories to  be  subsequently  attributed  by  the  Priucipal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  and  the  new  boundary  follows  a  line  which  may 
be  drawn  roughly  from  a  point  about  eight  miTes  southwest  of 
Bashmakli  to  Kilkik,  passing  close  to  Ardabasbi  and  Daridere, 
which  remain  in  Bulgarian  territory  and  croBsIng  the  Kartal  Dagh 
and  the  Tokatiik   Dagh. 

On  the  southeast  line  a  slight  modification,  taking  in  a  small 
piece  of  Turkish  territory  northwest  of  Mustafa  Pasha,  is  introduced. 
The  Black  Sea  forms,  as  before,  the   eastern  frontier. 

Bulgaria  thus  loses  her  Thracian  seaboard  as  well  as  her  portion 
of  territory  in  the  Strumnitza  district. 

Part  m.  Bulgaria  recognizes  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State,  in 
whose  favor  she  renounces  the  territories  situated  outside  the 
frontiers  of  Bulgaria  as  constituted  by  the  Treaty.  The  new  frontier 
is  to  be  delimited  by  a  commission  of  seven  to  be  nominated  within 
fifteen  days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 
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Bnlg&ria  nnonncM  in  f&vor  of  QrMce  the  territories  reeogniEed 
b7  the  preaent  Trea^  as  forming  part  of  Greece. 

Territories  in  Thrace  formerly  belonging  to  Bulgaria  and  at  present 
not  asaigned  to  any  8tate  are  delivered  by  Bulgaria  to  the  principal 
Allies  with  the  undertaking  to  accept  their  aettlement  in  regard  to 
them;  the  principal  AUies  undertake,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ensnie 
economic  outlets  for  Bulgaria  to  the  ^^gean  Sea  nnder  conditions  to 
be  flzt  later. 

Part  IV.  The  military  terms  ftx  the  total  number  of  Bulgarian 
army  efTeetlves  at  20,000,  ineluding  officers;  their  sole  function  is 
to  maintain  internal  order  and  control  frontiers,  and  no  military 
forces  otber  than  these  are  to  be  raised.  The  army  is  to  be  recruited 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  number  of  Customs,  forestry,  or  police 
officials  armed  with  rifles  are  not  to  exceed  10,000,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  rifles  in  use  in  Bulgaria  shall  not  exceed  30,000.  The 
proportion  of  officers  of  all  kinds  is  not  to  exceed  one-twentieth 
and  of  non-com  missioned  officers  one-flfteenth  of  the  total  effectives. 
Only  one  military  school  for  the  recruitment  of  officers  may  be 
maintained  in  Bulgaria.  Within,  three  mouths  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Treaty,  Bulgaria  must  hand  over  to  the  Allies  any 
surplus  of  armaments  and  munitions  beyond  those  fixt  in  the 
Treaty.  The  number  and  calibre  of  guns  eon stitu ting  the  flit 
normal  armament  of  fortified  placee  existing  at  present  in  Bulgaria 
will  constitute  the  maximum  allowed.  Ammunition  for  these  guns 
will  be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  15,000  rounds  per  gun  of  the  caliber 
of  105  mm.,  and  500  rounds  for  a  gun  of  higher  caliber.  No  new 
fortiScatioDS  may  be  constructed,  no  poison  gas  or  liquid  fire  manu- 
factured or  imported,  nor  any  tanks  or  armored  cars.  The  manu- 
facture of  war  munitions  may  only  be  carried  on  in  one  factory, 
controlled  by  and  belonging  to  the  State,  with  strictly  limited  output, 

Inter-Allied  Commissions  of  Control  will  be  appointed  by  the 
principal  Allies  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  military,  naval,  and 
air  clauses.  The  Bulgarian  Government  must  furnish  these  com- 
missions of  control  with  all  information  and   documents  required. 

Part  V.  Prisoner*  of  War  and  Oravet.  This  section,  which  other- 
wise corresponds  with  that  of  the  Austrian  Treaty,  provides  for  bq 
Inter-Allied  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  war  committed  by  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  and  to  search  for 
non-repatriated  nationals  of  the  Allies  and  their  Associates. 

Part  VI.    Penaltieg.    As  in  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Part  VTT.  Eeparation.  The  Allies  recognize  that  the  resources 
of  Bulgaria  are  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  reparation  and  fii 
the  amount  to  be  paid  at  2,250,000,000  francs  in  gold  to  be  discharged 
by  a  series  of  half-yearly  payments  beginning  on  July  1,  1920.  The 
first  two  payments  will  represent  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  total  sum;  subsequent  payments  will  include  in- 
terest at  S  per  cent,  on  the  total  capital  sum  outstanding  and  the 
provision  of  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  the  total  amount  on  January 
1,  1958.     Bulgaria  has  power  at  any  time  to  make  immediate  pay- 
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ments  in  reduction  of  the  total  sum  due  over  and  above  the  half- 
yearly  payments;  she  recogaizes  the  transfer  to  the  Allies  of  any 
financial  claims  her  late  Allies  ma?  have  against  her,  and  the  AlliM 
agree  not  to  require  any  payment  in  respect  to  those  claims  which 
have  been  taken  into  aeeount  in  filing  the  amount  of  the  financial 
reparation  to  be  made. 

Bulgaria  will  return  to  Greece,  Rumania,  and  the  Serb-Croat- 
Slovene  State  all  the  records,  archives,  and  articles  of  archieologieal, 
historical,  or  artistic  interest  taken  away  during  the  war,  and  live- 
stock in  restitution  for  the  animals  taken  away  during  the  war. 
In  special  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  coal-mines  on  Berbian 
territory,  Bulgaria  will  deliver  to  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State 
during  five  years  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  50,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year  from  the  State  mines  at  Pernik,  provided  these 
deliveries  are  sanctioned  by  an  Inter-Allied  Commission.  This 
commission  must  be  satisfied  that  the  economic  life  of  Bulgaria  is 
not  unduly  interfered  with;  it  will  be  established  at  Sofia  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  will  consist  of  three  members,  one  each  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  Bulgaria  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  commissioner  without  the  right  to  vote.  The  commission 
will  lay  down  a  list  of  the  taxes,  revenues^  con  cession  a,  and 
monopolies  by  which  the  sums  required  can  be  raised  in  Bulgaria. 
In  case  of  default  by  Bulgaria,  the  commission  will  be  entitled  to 
assume  full  control  of  the  collection  of  taies. 

Part  VIII.  Financial  CUmtes.  Bulgaria  is  required  to  make  the 
following  payments  in   the   following   order  of  priority: 

(i)  Cost  of  military  ocupation. 

(ii)  The  service  of  auch  part  of  the  external  Ottoman  public  debt 
as  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  may  attribute  to  Bulgaria. 

(iii)   The  cost  of  reparation  as  prescribed  by  the  present  Treaty. 

Part  X.  Aerial  Navigation.  This  section  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Austrian  Treaty. 

Part  XT.  Ports,  Waterways,  and  Bailicays.  Almost  exactly  as  in 
the   Austrian   Treaty. 


THE  TREATY  WITH  TURKEY 

Part  I  contains  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Part  II.  The  boundaries  of  Turkey.  The  frontier  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  is  approximately  that  of  the  Chatalja  lines,  the  northern  half 
of  these  lines  being,  however,  advanced  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion so  as  to  include  within  the  boundries  of  Turkey  the  whole  area 
of  Lake  Derkoa,  which  is  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  water  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  boundaries  of  Turkey  in  Asia  remain  the  same,  ex- 
cept as  regards  the  southern  frontier,  which,  together  with  the  new 
frontier  in  Europe  and  the  boundary  of  the  Greek  administrative  zone 
round  Smyrna,  ia  shown  approximately  on  the  attached  map. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  Treaty  for  a  possible  modification  of 
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the  preoeDt  frontier  between  Tnrlcey  and  the  independent  State  ot 
Armenia — vu,  the  former  BnsM-TorkiBli  frontier  in  this  re^oa — by 
reference  to  the  urbiti^tion  of  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States 
regariling  the  new  boundary  for  Armenia  in  the  vilayets  of  Trebizond, 
Erzemm,  Van,  and  Bitlia. 

Part  III.  Political  claoHeB.  Subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
the  parties  agree  to  the  maintenance  of  TnrkiBh  sovereignty  over 
Constantinople,  bnt  a  reservation  is  made  that  if  Turkey  fails  to  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  or  of  suppleoientary  Treaties  or 
conventions,  particularly  as  regards  the  protection  of  minorities,  the 
Allied  Powers  may  modify  the  above  provisions,  and  Turkey  agrees 
to  accept  any  dispositions  which  may  be  made  in  this  connection. 

The  navigation  of  the  Straits,  including  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea 
•f  Marmora,  and  the  Boepoms,  is  to  be  open  in  future  both  io  peace 
and  war  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  and  to  military  and 
eommercial  aircraft  without  distinction  of  flag.  These  waters  are  not 
to  be  subject  to  blockade,  and  no  belligerent  right  is  to  be  exercised 
nor  any  act  of  hostility  committed  within  them  unless  in  pursuance  of 
a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Iieague  of  Nations^ 

The  Commission  of  tbe  Straits  is  composed  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed respectively  by  the  United  States  of  America  (if  and  when 
that  Ooverainent  is  willing  to  participate),  the  British  Empire, 
Prance,  Italy,  Japan,  Bussia  (if  and  when  Batsis  becomes  a  member 
of  tbe  League  of  Nations),  Greece,  Bumanla,  and  Bulgaria  (if  and 
when  Bulgaria  becomes  a  member  of  the  Leagne  of  Nations). 

Each  power  is  to  appoint  one  representative,  bnt  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Bnssia  have  two  votes  each,  and  the  representatives  of  the  other 
Powers  one  vote  each. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  the  exeentioa  and  control  of  any 
works,  etc  necessary  for  navigation.  In  tbe  ease  of  threats  to  the 
freedom  of  passage  of  the  Straits  special  proviMoq  is  made  for  appeal 
by  tbe  Commission  to  the  representatives  at  Constantinople  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  which  Powers  under  the  military  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  provide  forces  for  the  occupation  of  the  Eone  of  the 
Straits.  The  representatives  will  eoucert  with  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  of  the  Allied  forces  the  necessary  measures,  whether  the 
threat  comes  from  within  or  without  the  eone  of  the  Straits. 

Turkey  accepts  in  advance  a  scheme  of  local  autonomy  for  the  pre- 
dominantly Kurdish  areas  east  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  the  southern 
frontier  of  Armenia  as  eventually  flit,  and  north  of  the  sontbern 
frontier  of  Turkey  to  be  drafted  by  a  Commission  composed  of  British, 
French,  and  Italian  representatives  sitting  at  Constantinople.  This 
scheme  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  As^ro-ChaldeaDs  and  other  racial  or 
religious  minorities  within  the  above  area,  and  with  this  object  pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  a  possible  rectifleation  of  the  Turkish  frontjer 
where  that  frontier  coincides  with  that  of  Persia^ 

Secondly,  the  Treaty  provides  for  an  appeal  for  complete  ivdepea- 
denee  within  a  stated  lime  to  the  Goaaeil  of  the  League  of  Nations  by 
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tlie  Knrdiah  peoples  within  the  above  area,  and  for  the  grant  of  snch 
independence  by  Turkey  if  recommended  by  the  Council.  In  that 
event  the  Kurds  inhabiting  that  part  of  Kurdistan  which  has  hitherto 
been  included  in  the  Mosul  Vilayet  are  to  be  allowed,  if  they  so  de- 
Bire,  to  adhere  to  the  independent  Kurdish  State. 

The  Turkish  Government  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment the  exercise  of  her  rights  of  sovereignty  over  a  special  ares 
extending  a  certain  distance  round  the  city  of  Smyrna.  In  witness 
of  Turkish  sovereignty  the'  Turkish  flag  ia  to  be  flown  on  one  of  the 
forts  «utside  Smyrna. 

The  Greek  Government  iq  to  be  responsihle  for  the  administration 
of  the  area,  may  keep  troops  there  to  maintain  order,  may  include  the 
area  in  the  Greek  Customs  eyetem,  and  is  to  establish  a  local  Parlia- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of  proportional  representation  of  mi- 
norities, which  is  to  be  aubmitted  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  only  to  come  into  force  after  approval  by  a  majority  of 
the  Council.  The  elections  may  be  postponed  for  a  limited  period  to 
allow  the  return  of  inhabitants  banished  or  deported*by  the  Turkish 
authorities. 

Special  provisions  are  included  regarding  the  protection  of  minori- 
ticB,  the  suspension  of  compulsory  military  service,  freedom  of  com- 
merce and  transit,  the  use  of  the  Port  of  Smyrna  by  Turkey,  and  th* 
Bait  mines  of  Phoctea.  After  Ave  years  the  local  Parliament  may  ask 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
area  in  the  kingdom  of  Oreece,  and  the  Council  may  impose  a  plebis- 

Turkey  renounces  in  favor  of  Greece  practically  all  of  her  rights 
and  titles  over  Turkish  territory  in  Europe,  as  well  as  over  Imbros, 
TenedoB,  Lemnos,  Samothrace,  Uitylene,  Samos,  Nikaria,  and  Chios, 
and  certain  other  islands  in  the  ^gean. 

In  the  zone  of  the  Straits  the  Greek  Oovemment  accept  practically 
the  same  obligations  as  are  imposed  tn  Turkey.  Provision  is  made 
for  a  separate  Treaty  to  be  signed  by  Greece  protecting  racial, 
linguistic,  and  religious  minorities  in  her  new  territories,  particularly 
at  Adrianople,  and  safeguarding  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable 
treatment  of  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  Greece  also  assumes 
certain  flnancial  obligations. 

Turkey  recognizes  Armenia  as  a  free  and  independent  State,  and 
agreee  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  upon  the  question  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Ar- 
menia in  the  vilayets  of  Erzemm,  Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  and 
upon  Armenia's  access  to  the  sea. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  obligations  and  rights  which  may  pass 
to  Armenia  as  the  result  of  the  award  of  the  President,  giving  former 
Turkish  territory  to  her;  for  the  eventual  delimitation  of  the  Arma- 
ntan  frontiers  in  Turkey  as  a  result  of  the  arbitration  and  of  the  Ar- 
menian frontiers  with  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  failing  direct  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  by  the  three  States;  and  for  a  separate  Treaty  to 
be  signed  by  Armenia  protecting  racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  mi- 
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norities  and  safeguarding  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treatment 
for  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

Syria  and  Mesopotamia  are  proviBionally  recognized  by  the  high 
contracting  parties  as  independent  States,  in  accordance  with  article 
22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  subject  to  the  tendering 
of  admiuiBtrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatory  until  they 
are  able  to  stand  alone.  The  boundaries  of  the  States  and  the  selec- 
tion of  mandatories  will  be  fixt  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers.  By 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  article  22  of  the  Covenant  the 
administration  of  Palestine,  is  also  entrusted  to  a  mandatory.!  The 
aelection  of  the  mandatory  and  the  determination  of  the  frontiers  of 
Palestine  will  be  made  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers. 

The  declaration  originally  made  on  November  2,  1917,  by  the 
British  Government  and  adopted  by  the  other  Allied  Governments  in 
favor  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  is  re- 
affirmed, and  its  terms  cited  in  the  Treaty. 

Turkey,  in  accordance  with  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  recognize  the  Iledjaz  as  a  free  and  Independent  State 
and  transfers  to  the  Hedjaz  her  sovereign  rights  over  territory  out- 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  former  Turkish  Empire  and  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Hedjaz  as  ultimately  6xt. 

In  view  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  cities  and  holy  places  of 
Mecca  and  Uedina  in  the  eyes  of  all  Moslems,  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz 
undertakes  to  ensure  free  and  easy  access  thereto  of  Moslems  of  every 
country  desiring  to  go  there  on  pilgrimages  and  for  other  religious 
objects,  and  respect  for  pious  foundations. 

Turkey  renounces  all  rights  and  titles  over  Egypt  and  Cyprus  as 
from  November,  1914,  and  recognizes  the  Protectorate  proclaimed  by 
Qrest  Britain  over  Egypt  on  December  IS,  1914. 

Turkey  recognizes  the  French  Protectorate  in  Morocco  and  over 
Tunis. 

Turkey  also  renounces  in  favor  of  Italy  all  rights  and  titles  over 
the  Dodecanese  now  in  the  occupation  of  Italy  and  also  over  the 
Island  of  Castellorizzo. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  Turkey's  acceptance  of  a  scheme  of 
Judicial  reform  (on  the  lines  either  of  a  mixed  or  uuiGed  system) 
to  be  drafted  by  the  principal  Allied  Powers  with  the  assistance  ef 
technical  experts  of  the  other  capitulatory  Powers,  Allied  or  neutral. 
This  scheme  shall  replace  the  present  capitulatory  sy^em  ia  judicial 
matters  in  Turkey. 

Part  IV.  Turkey  is  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection  of  life 
and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of  Turkey  without  distinction  of  birth, 
nationality,  language,  race,  or  religion.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
the  annulment  of  forcible  conversions  to  Islam  during  the  war  and  for 
the  search  and  delivery  under  the  protection  of  mixed  commissions 
appointed  by  the  League  of  Nations  of  all  persons  in  Turkey,  of 
whatever  race  or  religion,  carried  off,  interned,  or  placed  in  captivity 
during  the  war. 

Turkey  agrees  to  certain  measures  of  restitution  and  reparation  con- 
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trolled  by  miied  arbitral  commiasions  appointed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  favor  of  subject b  of  n on- Turkish  race  who  have  suffered 
during  the  war.  These  commiasions  will  have  power  generally  to 
arrange  for  carrying  out  works  of  reconstruction,  the  removal  of  un- 
deeirable  persons  from  different  localities,  the  disposal  of  property 
belonging  to  members  of  a  community  who  have  died  or  disappeared 
during  the  war  without  leaving  heirs,  and  for  the  caneeliation  of 
forced  sates  of  property  during  the  war.  The  measures  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  execution  of  this  chapter  of  the  Treaty  are  to  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  principal  Allied  Poweis  in  consultation  with  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nationa. 

Part  v.  Military  Classes.  Recruiting  on  a  voluntary  and  non- 
racial,  non-religious  long-service  basis  is  to  be  established.  Turkey 
will  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  following  armed  land  force: — 

1.  Gendarmerie,  35,000  men. 

2.  Bpecial  elements  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  gendar- 
merie in  case  of  serious  trouble,  15,000  men. 

3.  The  Sultan's  bodyguard,  700  men. 

An  Inter-Allied  commission  which  will  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
trol and  organization  of  the  Turkish  armed  forces. 

Armameut  and  material  of  war  are  limited  to  the  amount  considered 
necessary  for  the  new  armed  force. 

Tor  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  all 
works,  fortifications,  and  batteries  are  to  be  demolished  within  a  zone 
extending  SO  kilos,  inland  from  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Straits,  and  comprising  the  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  also 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbroe,  Tenedos,  and  Mitylene. 

The  naval  clauses  provide  for  the  surrender  of  all  Turkish  war- 
ships with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  lightly  armed  vessels,  which 
may  be  retained  for  police  and  fishery  duties.  Turkey  is  forbidden  to 
construct  or  acquire  any  surface  warships  other  than  those  required 
to  replace  the  units  allowed  for  police  and  fishery  duties,  and  also  for- 
bidden to  [construct]  or  acquire  any  submarine  even  for  commercial 
purposes.  No  military  or  naval  air  forces  are  to  be  maintained  by 
Turkey. 

Fart  VL  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians  are  to  be 
repatriated  without  delay  at  the  cost  of  the  Turkish  Government.  All 
repatriation  is  conditional  upon  the  immediate  release  of  any  Allied 
subjects  still  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  Government  is  to  afford  fa- 
cilities to  commissioDS  of  inquiry  in  collecting  information  in  re- 
gard to  misaiag  prisoners  of  war,  in  imposing  penalties  on  Turkish 
officials  who  have  concealed  Allied  nationals,  and  in  establishing  crim- 
inal acts  committed  by  Turks  against  Allied  nationals. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  to  restore  all  property  belonging  to  Al- 
lied prisoners. 

The  Turkish  Government  is  to  transfer  to  the  British,  French,  and 
Italian  Governments  respectively  right  of  ownership  over  the  ground 
in  Turkey  in  which  are  situated  the  graves  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  ovei  the  land  required  for  cemeteries  or  for  providing  access  to 
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cemeteiies.  The  Greek  Qovemment  undertakes  to  fulfil  the  same 
obligation  ho  far  as  concerns  the  portion  of  the  zone  of  the  Straits 
placed  under  its  aovereigntr. 

The  land  wUl  include  Jn  particular  certain  areas  in  the  Qallipoli 
peninsula. 

Part  YII.  Fenattiei.  MiUtaT7  tribtmalB  are  to  be  set  up  by  the 
Allies  to  tr;f  persons  accused  of  acts  of  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  the  Turkish  Government  is  to  hand  over  all  per- 
sons so  accused.  The  Turkish  Government  is  to  undertake  to  furnish 
all  documents  and  information  the  production  of  which  maf  be 
necessary. 

The  Turkish  Government  undertakes  to  surrender  to  the  Allies 
persons  responsible  for  the  massacres  committed  during  the  war  on 
the  territory  of  the  former  Turkish  empire,  the  Allies  reserving  the 
right  to  designate  the  tribunal  to  try  such  persons  or  to  bring  the 
accused  before  a  tribunal  of  the  League  of  Nations  competent  to  deal 
with  the  said  masBacres  if  such  a  tribunal  has  been  created  by  the 
League  in  sufBcient  time- 
All  the  resources  of  Turkey  except  revenues  ceded  or  hypothecated 
to  the  services  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt  are  to  be  employed  as 
need  arises  effecting  the  following  payments  set  forth  in  order  of 
priority: — 

(1)  Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation  after  the 
entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 

(2)  Expenses  of  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation  since  the  30th 
October  in  the  territories  remaining  Turkish,  and  expenses  of  occu- 
pation in  the  territories  detached  from  Turkey  to  the  advantage  of 
a  Power  other  than  that  which  has  supported  such  expenses  of  oc- 
cupation. 

(3)  Indemnities  due  on  account  of  claims  of  the  Allied  Powers  for 
reparation  for  damages  suffered  by  their  nationals. 

The  Turkish  Government  agrees  to  the  financial  indemnification  of 
all  the  losses  or  damages  suffered  by  the  civilian  nationals  of  the 
Allied  Powers  during  the  war  and  up  to  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
Treaty. 
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miles  of  Lemberg 

AoK.     26.      Germ „ 

battle   of  Le  Caleaa  between   Brtllab 


vvK-    2fl.      Allies 


n  blockades  Ktaocl 
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Aug,   SI.     Hindenburt    defeata    Bue- 

atane  in  Msmiriar  •- — -—    -■■ 

•d  Tumenberi. 


I  in  JiBmrian  Idkei  in  battle  call- 


SEPTEUBBa 


Oct.  B.  Belclan  aeat  o(  EOvemmant 
removed  from  Autwerii  to  Otiend. 

Oet.  tt.  OermaDD  capture  Camp-de- 
RrmulIU.   hear  Saint-'Mlhiel. 

Oet.  7.  Inner  lortificatlona  of  Ant- 
werp   under    bombardment:    Germana 


Sept.  I.    Qe 

Sept!'2,"*klu'ck'w'han'nor 
tlfly.  turns  abruptly  aouUi, 

Sept.    S.     FreniA    Ooverni 


a  under  Klnck  reac* 


roplanea  viiit  Dui- 


HarlK;  Lemberff 
Sept.      4.       Gen 

Khicli'>  rlirht   at 

Sept. 


End     of     tbe     AUted 


of  D  there. 


i  peace  without 

sVpt.'"*!."  Flrat  day  of  the  battle  of 

Sept.    7.     Germans    take    Uaubeugre: 

Germs " w™..,.. 

Maan< 


three       Oct.    18. 


e  besiae- 


Oct.    19.     iBrltlah 


e  ol  Nancy. 


Sc^'9.    Critical  day  of  the  Mame: 
Foch   makea   aucceastul    thruat   at   La 

Sept.    1«.      Germans  driyen  back  by 

S"°t^§ 
Oct.    24 

Belgian  army  forma   tip  of 

^''tb'?o"u^ih"iS'^?de''?;'&K;^ 

*"!?%  B»rs    u,^er  MaHt. 

Foch  and  Irattle  of  Marne  ends;  Bus- 
Sept.    12.    Germans  occupy  positions 

Oc^%(* 

croaslne  Vser:  in  east.  Lod^ 
Eritiah     Supwdreadnought 

,     In    Crimea:     Odeaea    bI» 
ta  and  vessels  sunk  in  harbor. 
Belgian  army  dealroya  dikes, 
ower  Yaer.    and  drlTlnj  out 

"Etfc^fthe^rbe^fr    '"'""'"^ 

thi-oiwb    itoye    and    P^ronne:    Hinden- 
botf  followa  Russians. 
Sept.  21.   Jsroslaw  taken  by  RusalsuB. 

Audacinu 
Oct.     2D 

TheodosI 

=1 

Oct  ."In 

Yaer    aiH 

;ri.s;„rs,„'ir,.:s 
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i;  Bolba  deleati  rebeli 


e  El  ArUb,  Egjpt. 


KaHlans  captun 


So-v.  28.     Oonni 


EaUiE  and 
'Brliltb  wuiMpB  bombard 
RiuBlui  torcee  i 


dnadnoD^t  Bui 
■Ink*  In  Thainea 
Not.  3ft.  Iluiili 
Nor.  SO.  Bvlzr 
triana. 


mi  defending  I 
rieiko:  Bntlib  : 
arfc   blowa    up 


DECEMBER 


9  Wet   cultured    la    South 


,  rebel   Boer  leader. 

quatSoS   u"der   Von 
Clanllo  OCT  FiUkUnd 


10.    Falkenhuu  ncaeda  Moltks 

■-'  — il  SUB. 

laiiiB-'-'-    ■'  - 

iriiie:  *"  AfUeii" 

14.      Serblaaa 

llrcT'ill.  Scarboroavh,  Hartlepool,  and 
WbiCbf,  English  towoe,  bombarded  by 
German      ■quadron.      IS      kUled.      86 

Dfc.    18.     Oermeni    cuture    Loi 
France     acknowled^a     Britain's 
tectorate  aver  Egrpl:   Prince   HUBee 
Eemal,  uncle  of  depoeed  Khedive,  a 

Dec.  21.    Oermsn  Inradera  ol  Polai 

Dec.    24.     German    alr-rafd    on    Ed 
land. 
Dec.    ZD.     Elvht    Brltlah    ahlpa.    wil 


I    and   UBbitia:    BrIUeh 


3U.      Oer 
I>».  81.    Turk 


,    1. 


Jan.  3.  4.    French  i 

Jan.  14.'  North  ol  ! 
cauture  helEbu  of   1 

JaUT    "     ■'"""  ""' 


on  Kara  and  Ardahaa, 

THE  EVENTS  OF  1915 

JANUART  Feb.  S.  Auitriam  evacuate  Taroow. 

LTshln   Formidable       Frb.    8.     Tarka    in    flight   from    Buei 
in  Engliab  Chan-  Canal;    Crrrua    lormallr    anneied    to 

Piru,'ll>."%iilied   SUtes   OoTcmment 


lake    Eirllbaba 


"  milea      '   ' 


Enrllah 
hundred   B 


Feb.     I B. 

forced. 


.    Thlrts-foor  Brltlah  aircraft 
I.     Germaoyla    reply     to    our 


Ruaaiana  enter 
»ARCH 


at  mbrU  in  Cancaaua. 

fkbrita'ry 


reb     8.      Slsnlalau 


French  fleet. 


nellsi     ahelled     by 


'rretiitlCitt  a 
lleehlp     "-- 

ah   In 

lulof*  dlaabled. 
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.    bj  B 


April    12.     RnulanB  reach    Szolyra. 

ao  mllei   wtlhiti  Hungarian  border, 
ApFll   14.    Zeogelin  raid  on  Ensland. 
April    17.      Becood    bailie    of    Tprea 

April  'is.  Bn'tU " ^iSiT' thraa'  ml1« 
near  Tpreai  BueeiaCB  sTacuate  Tar- 
Aprll     19.     FfghUng    toward    Yb™» 


orders    i 


liar  Z 

I  lair. 
Blur    24.     HoatiliUea    along    Adrlatlo 

begin. 
Mar  ZR.     Coalition  Cabip> 

Great  Brttal       "  " 

May    3«.'    . 

braikan,   fljine  Americwi  flag.  ! 

Mar  27.    Italians'  croH^HHUo   neu 

'   28.  %aiiaa 

Tiolatlonfl    ol    interDatlonal    proeedure 
compelled   Germany    to   coaafder   L«s- 


Austrten  submarine. 
April  ZS.    Rnaaian  Blacb  Sea  aquad- 
roa  bombards   Turklsti    lorce^  within 

April  29.   Oermant  advance  east  froml 
■filiil,  ■-— ■   -     " 


near  Tamow, 


au^bta 


oan    Foreign    ( 


Tarnow. 
Mai   T.     

pedocd  without   waminit   on   Klnaale, 

Ireland,   and  slnka  In  fitteea  minutes, 

with  lots  ol  1.1&3  lives. 
Hay     8.      Gerraana     break     throuch 

Allied    line    on    Poelosr-pellt    road. 
May  l(l.J»o(«  loJTnlted  Stales  from 

.  bnt  dl- 
I  uermany  ■  warnlnj, 
on  Great  BHUin. 
real  reoorla  Rnaalana 
t  Ciernawiti,  Boko- 
Mar  la.  A!liea  ahatter  two  nlles  of 
German  Ilnea  narth  of  Arraa;  Athena 
report  Alliea  aE1en<?ed  Turbiah  fon 
fleallona  M  KllhidT  " 
aide  of  Dardanellea. 


Mar  IS. 


,     Alliea    capture    NeuTllle-St. 
ear  Arras:  Italians  take  Uoa- 

back  alons  Baltic  from  above  Ljbau. 
Jnn«  lO.  Gennana  tn  Qalida  driven 
atnea  Dniester:  Rnsaiana  owapr 
Caucaans     between     I^ke     Vafl     and 

1  Itallana  n 


emberr'a  railroad  oommnDicsllona. 
me    21.     French    win    "labrrlDth" 
■enches  north  ol  Neuvllle-St.  Vawt. 
me  22.    Aualro-Germana  entsr  Lem- 


ine  27.    Zenpelln  hanrar*  at  Frwd- 
i^abalen  ibelled  br  Vrtnch  avlaton. 
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me    no.     Vfaaaien.    lu    Sunenm. 


VilDo.     Brai-utoralc     Drlnak.     and 

Petroirad. 

inm-  If-    Noiotcortrlevsfa.  rrcBt  Biu- 


three  a^fi  in  Carnic  Alpa. 


Jnlr  11.  aermu; 
deiiroyed  by  Brim 
man  EbiI  Africa, 
raid  to  wilhta  tbn 

Jnlr  14.     German 


}  troop*  oti  Tiukiah 
u»  take  Ouovlec 
lie  iain  for  Allien  on 
I  munttion  factoriea 
ine      border;      Breit- 


Venerdolol   and  Briioe  Paaat 
Jnlj;     is.      Italian    cruiur 


July     10.     PWD'-n 

JbIt   ao.     airman 
cupatioQ  ol  Courlan 


Mllau.  11 


imeet  Ivanjorod. 


Edith 
Ask.  n 

ol    VH 


•n   of    War 
BuMian 


slnclB  exception  of 
Brltiah  land  at  SuTla 
AcU    Baba.    QalU- 

retlre  trom  Oorlila. 


RUBSlaa     aroiT     evacual 
French    aeroplan 


l>oaibHrd     Saarbruchen 

from, 
Sept.  7.    Zepprllns  raid  tovns  on 

Sept.  8.    Grand  Duke  Kicliolae  ti 

ZeppeUne  drop  bombs  over  rente 
London.  26  persons  killed  and  81 


8evt-    II-     Belgian  Belief  Gommhtee 
reporla    expenditure    of     tSO.OOU.llOO 

Sep™.  IS  "5fflciS  itatementa  in  Brit- 


outer  forllB- 
tial    EdmunH, 

r\r  1.000  sol- 


enbuTK    flanks    Vl 
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garla  demaudlac    lo  koov  ber  Inlen- 

Sept.  ao.  MobiliiaSon'^i^airniUI- 
lary  forcei  o(  Uulsarla  ordered  tor 
IhB  Doieaie  □!  "armed  Deutratit;": 
reporla  reach  WMhlngton  thai  SOO.OOO 
ArmetilaDK  have  been  A^aufbtered  hy 
Tnrtu  and  Knrdi. 

Sept.  21.  RuHlana  retnatlni  Iram 
VDna. 

Sept.  22.     IFreDch  aeroulftne  Bavndran 

Septt  24.  Britlih  wanhipi  bombard 
Zeebrune:     Buaiiuu     retake     Lulik. 

Sept.  20.  Allied  oBensiTe  on  16- 
mile  front  in  CbamDagne,  galni  of 
two  sod  three  mllea  made  by  French; 
almllar  nJni  by  Brititb  In  Artoii  re- 
gion  Ududlnr  caiptDre  of  Souchei. 

Sept.  26.  Turks  recapture  part  of 
DoeltlODB  at  Analarta.  on  OalUimll. 

Sept.  X8.  BrltiA  concentrale  about 
Loot,  northeait  of  Leoi.  take  German 
trenches  and  bomb-proof  ahelleri  with 

line;  QermaDs  under  Lini 


an  Bulgaria:  HiirtmaiiiKweilerkapt.  Id 
Voejee.  retaken  by  French;  Frendi 
■eroDlaneB  bombard  Xeti:  official  flg- 

tlEiaelles  no  to  October  9  lo  be  ea.HM. 
of  whom  1,185  offloere,  Auetrallwi 
caaualliea  Bmountlns  to  'iB-lSl;  Eiitti 

by  Oermaoi  In  Bruaaela. 

iliev^ 

riSl^ne 


Oet. 


iBcka.  Ruulani  befin  Sank  move. 
mm         om   WBB     on        rmaoB         ore 

Oet.  S4.  AeroDlane  attack  on  Venice. 
Oel.  28.  On  Serbc -Roumanian  from. 
Auitro- Germ  ana  and   Bule-ari  only  SO 


t  Buliarisn  and  Ger- 


Oet.   I.      AUBtrian*  enter  Hontenearro: 
Bulfarian     troopa    move     on     Serbian 

Oet.  a.  '  Allied  Iroopg  land  at  Salonikl. 


Tlllace  of  Tahure  t 
'own;  Bulraria  ki.-. 
lerbUL      demandinr 

.ifterBalkaa ' 

Sofia  rwineM  p .. _.„ 

pcvular  entbiulinn   lor  Allteg.   ireet- 
Inr  with  cheeri  70,000  French  troops 


afterBalkaa    war:    Allied   enro 


Saloolhl; 

1,000    altaCKi    semia  in 
west:     Allied     troODi 


board  Varaa,  Bulgarii 

Oet.    S.     Bulgarian   Miol 

Oet.  ft.  Bwlin  reports  i 
BelErade;  SerUsn  capita 
Ishtib. 

Oct.    10.     Oermona  in   i 

Oet.  18.  Zeppelina  bom 
killing  8  and  woondlnr 

trench  of  "HohenioUern 
Oet.     14.      Germans     ta> 

and  advance  down  Mora' 
Oct.    IS.     Great  Britaio 


Oct.    4. 

Baliaria. 

Oct.  a.  Artillery  heavily  encaied 
north  and  east  of  Arras  and  In  Cham- 

basiador  eendg  note  'to  I-anilni  ex- 
presilnc  German  recret  for  slnkini 
Arapie  and  dleavowal  of  act  of  lub- 

Oet.    O.     French    capture    Champacne 


Germans  occupy  Chac 


lans.   of   whom  Uen- 

reports  two  (/-boats 
sunk  and  third  cap- 

NovT'lO.    Uore  British  troopa  iHUded 

Nov.    IS.     Kltcbener  reiiorled  inived 


Dardanelles,     adili 
.    J».     Serblar 
I  of  Old  SerblE- 
22.      British 


strip  of  Old  Serbian  territory. 
■K —      on       '>-'-|j[i     (orcer     ' 

*  Bku'larlT'"  Germans 


withdrawal  of 
from  last 
'in    MeM- 


Jlan.     2T.      Berlin    declare*    las 
Serbian  army  in  western  B«W  dl 
~o  Albania  and  HDnteneira. 
—      ~    -  ■  li  War  Omoa  <9 


Wlares  war       Nor.  28.    Turkic  1 


/ 
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retreM    at    Towiuhend'*    lorcei    ttom        Dr«. 
OtMlDhon  down  Tl*rl*.  —'- 


mlnit   Karl    Bui 
conapirlnf   to    d«J 


t  ruUtj  rendered 
u  and  Ihrse  a(lier 
.  offld&a  In  Uoitad 

ielr«ud'  United   «»to»j 

•iece  ot  Kavel-Amsra 

—    .^....jllate  re 

8«at«»  C 

Dee.    4. ^    „.v-    -    «— 

tared  ttr  Henry  Ford.  Mile  lor  Europe 


Sat-el-Amara  BrUUtt  M- 
pulH    fierce    attuka:    Houlaai    drive 
PRIian  rgbel*  out  oj  Hamadan, 
Dec.   12.    Kfltreatini  AlllM  twu  iQto 

Dee.  is.  Field-manual  Sir  John 
Freacb  reaifm  u  coounauder  of  Brlt- 
l*h  foroea  In  France,  and  Sir  Douarlaa 
Half  BDpalnled  to  (ucceed  him. 

Dee.  IT.  Paul  KBdIc  oI  HambDr(- 
American  Une.  and  two  alleeed  con- 
federalea  arreatod  bi  Dulled  Statei 
GoTernment.  <Aiarted  with  hftvliu: 
Btarted  a  plot  to  wreck  Welland  CanaT 

Dec.  IB.  FreD(Ak  alr-raldera  drop  fltlr 
bombs  on  Meti. 

Dee.  ai.  British  trDopa  In  SuTla  Bar 
and  AniBc  refloiu  of  Qallipol]  with- 


pleted:   Ible  barbor  belDf  ooen  entire 
Tear,     aolTea     RuealsQ     tranaportatieil 

Dec.  so".     P.  and  0.  liner  Partta  annk 


n  Hedilerranean. 


THE  EVENTS  OF  1916 


JAirVART 


Roumanian       frontier ; 


Jan.     1.     New    Roaalan     i 
Pripet 
beighU  a 

Jan.  a*.  Main  part  Townihend'i  forcei 
retreate  down  Tiirrifl  alter  repulee  from 
Clealphon, 

Jan.  0.  British  casualties  September 
Se  to  October  S.  during  battle  at 
Looe,    olOdally  announcetT  as  S8,8BS, 


eaBCTlve 


Nleuporl    cathedral :    President 


FEBnVARY 


pletely  surrounded, 
Jan.     8.      eBlllpoll    compIelelT    i 

ualed  by  Allies. 
Jan.  lO.     Elna  Edtoari  V"   "'- 

Eng-land'i    predreadnoushti 


d  sinks 


)   settlen 


iirda  I 


Lvitlanla  case,  as  asreed  bs  President 
and  Lanslor  and  Indorced  by  German 
Ambaaesdor, 

Jan.  18.  French  occupy  Corfu: 
Vienna  announces  capture  of  Cetlnje, 
and  first  occupation  of  the  capital  by 

Jan.  20.  Katser  Wllhetoi  arrives  In 
Belirade;    Turks    driven    to    forts    of 

islrlani  eelEB  UanledeBTiD 


aeneflT-llner    In    West    African     trade, 

6o ads  under  Oermsn  prize-crew  ol  22, 
Feb.  8.  Proposal  by  Gennsnr  in  aet- 
•Jenienl     of     LaiitanUi     received     to 


Jan.  22.* 


d  Dalcigno. 

-pital  of  Alb 
s:  two  raid-   — 
land  to  Oermui 

, 130  bon 

on  barrack!  and  railway  itatl 


Ola™  Tnrlis  leti  ail  heaTy  ^rtlflery  H- 
blnd,  amouDtlng  to  over  2O0  big  tuns: 
Russian    warships    bombardinc    cosst- 


I  of  Irebizond.  next  Bussian 
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I  Pakki 


ZepiMlin  broiubt  down  In 
"-Hker   »lrii' — ^   •■■ — 

I    Prince   drKlarsil^^ln 


__,000     priwiiB 

Pari*  eattmuei  Oemua  Verdan  loa 

mujshiili,    on    road    lo    Bvd«d.    i 
cewfuUy  (tonned  and  cwtimd. 


lully  (tonned  and  «--— ' 

Feb.  2a.    Berlin  reporti  _ 
DouBamont.    nonheatlem 


mll«  li 


o(  Freoc 


S! .^ 

Turlis  eTAcufttinr  Tr«bttand. 


Marek 

Homme    . 

dci  roie   (Goose 


Turka    contlnae    i 

Vei^aii 
'Lo   Mori 

Dded    £vm    Verdun; 


rani  Blllli 
Muu  on  V— '- 

rDeKf'M»n"B  mS", 


Fort 
_r     of 


:  Prendi  saxillarr  cnUier 
0,  formert;  paaKUffer-Bhlp 
Ino  (or  New  YorK,  luiik  in 

liiter  Iblp.  KalDfa. 

Peifc."  "it's ." '  OBrman"iltMit  "i 

■tiifu  to  V    ■ —' 

TiJu  uid  V 


■  of  ise  11 

>  louthfiut  uid  w«t:  cille  <te 


bomb*  on  lYiei 


liliwi   OoTe'romt 
■hlpA  iaternod  ii 


l"j2"^GBn 


treoofieH;  PetroffT&d  dect^ree 
tine  Trebtior ' 

MARCH 


Hiital  offtnia.  360 


£eS 

Elra- 


:  point!  on  Bu»lan  tront 
!h  31.    Oermui 
y  artillery  and  1 


9    Boutb   of   I 


both  aide*  oE  C 


1    (Boil  dea  CorbeaQi) 


1  28.    German  blows  at  Terdon 

;  ■Petrograd    reporls    iteady    aS 

eamiblp  Sut- 

Marvh  SO.  Five  Britlib  iraplanes 
llBhl  cruiser*  sod  dei- 
Norlb     Sea    and    raid 


.  '?rp^"- 


oTojed    by    llBhi    cruiser* 


•tam    drive 


Genu 


Canal;  President  i 


I    Oilne 


Brlllsb 


now    bold     SO 


1   EneliiAman. 
mh     29.     Br.. 

rcb  SO.    Fonowini  IS-dar  Inll  at 
lalni  seren  German  aeroplane* 


broiifbt   down 
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Icle.    ualitsnt    of 


,„_„      „      , .      CaplBin      Hum 

TauKlier.  hmbsiid  of  opera  Mar.  Mme. 
Jobuna  QwlaU.  wntud  duu-ged  vltb 
baTtDf-  Mt  on  loot  mlUtu'r  entarpriae 
to  blow  up  WelloDd  C*d*i. 
JHnreli  81.  Halancourl.  on  -veiC 
bank  D(  Mamo.  eTBouattd  by  S^nsh: 


ol    Uullsd    Stale!    t 


I^arse    flotilla    ol    t 


April  21.  Sir  Boter  Caaement'i  ar- 
raat    Dear    an    Iriaii    (tort    aoauunced. 

April  22.  Pari!  declares  Cha(,  ap  to 
y1alon»  of  troopa.   amotintlnB  rouirhiy 


1   Bttaftc  at   Verdtu 


(or 


■psniib    QoverDment    • 

ol  Butti. 
April     2.      Two     moi 

la«ka  on  Eniland. 
April  3.      Bailie  ol  ^ 
>f  Caillelle  Wooc 


Per    torpedolnf 


April   A 


Doua 


n  attack  at  Terdnn 
west  o(  Heuie;  Til- 
taken,  but  Mlhln- 
I    French    bands:    to 


military 

mad'e  to  send  rellel-shiii  up  I^U  to 
BrUiib    r-    "■•■  -'  • *•■■■ ' 

April 

oTsn  l_ _..  ._     __,.._ 

rages    In    Dublin,     while    Poet    Offito, 

holdiDE    out    aialnst    Tarla    lot    143 


April    30. 


"IHih    ReDnbllc' 


!  ralKd   In 
id  at  TrebJ- 


April    lO. 

Cennan      Ba 

PorlufBl  by 
April   IT. 


Embaaw  Indicted  br  Federal  jrand 
jury  on  chM^e  of  haTlni  enrated  In 
a  military  enterprise  to  destroy  Well- 
and  Canal. 
April  IB.  RoMfan  army  pnahlnr 
weslward  from  Enerum  oanlurei 
bltb    mountain    ranfe    at    AihkEila; 

V.  X— 2B  4; 


7     7.      Fftain      bero     of 
imoted  to  eommand   of  a 

i  Disbekr. 
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X«T  IS.     Tri&l  of  CaiemeDt  lor  Ush  formerly  Oermsii  Cblef   of  S 

•—ioi  In  London.  auddenlr     ol    beiirt-diieaie     ■ 

IritUh  computiian  bill,  pro-  teodlns   a   memorial    serTice 

__,   t«r»  Bervic*   lor  all  msieB.  lier  Goli  In  Reictutav- 

rried  or  ainrle.  between  see*  of  18  iuar  1».     Between  Lutik  and  Vledl- 

...     -"nal  readini  in  Hou»o  m'- " "     • — -■■ 

350  lo  36;  at  trial  Ki 

iian  riflea  and  other  bombed" Gem  _..    __.. 

and    Mulhelm,    In    rspriaal 

~     "--'-  '■- -     --1    tunSvll 


H»  16, 

ma^ed 


r  mlliiarr  • 

led  or  ,-— ■- 
II.  PU 
ot   CBSernent 

[■r    in. 

tolaa,    Hera 


II  break  tbroiUTb 


22.      Frend 
'   ISerman  cii 

id    MulbelL.. 

.    Bw-le-Duc 


Baltic 


■hend  and  d 


Prinr. 


■  aloDS  Uaucoort-  tier:  revolt  of  Araba  arainat  Turkiah 

mle.  Araba  takini  Mek^a.  Jedda.  and 
eeaptim    all_  biit  Taif;      Sberil      of     Mekica     beelegltw 

Jnne    28.     Qermana   take   Thiaumoat 


— T  ae. 

r  2T,  "Gariienl,' who' helped  ohw: 
...... „„^  ^^  |,j^. 

» 'before  \ 


Jnnc  24.  Strgeant  Victor  Chap- 
man, mm  John  laj  Chapman.  New 
Tort,   member  American   fijiair  corpi 


advance  of  i 

Mmr  asr'ot 

dan  reckoned  by  Pren<ai  a 


Corfi 


HaT    SI.     BriiUh    squBdron    craldne 
in  Sorth  Sea.  oB  Jutland,  well  mart 

iag  twelve  hoora;  German  navy  never 
acain  earns  out  to  Sfhi. 

JDNB 

Jnpe^^f.       Alliea    take  ^over^^^-ontrol 

Ruaala  I: 
Eitchene 


found  (Uiltf  and  conden 
JULY 


ime     in 

t"wi:    in    mldil    Sf'"bJSyvT  "artlll™        •''••'    *1„,^'''"*'L,.^'"    Prjwinrt    and 
fllhlinf   about  Tprci.   aerman*  pene-  2Si  ^."'"  „^"'  „ JSfC''      10  000 


Jniie  10.    Bruall 


riTes    RuMla    eomi 
Volhynlan  triangle. 


ilsne  advance,  taking  2.000  prl loners: 

in     Africa     Belgtana     advance     aloni 

Kagera    Klver    and    take    Blaramolo. 

ihich    Kitchener    and 

Jnir   S.      Alttei   advance   on   Somme: 

Fren<^h  line,  reach  within  Ihrea  mile; 

<nd  lortreu  of  Dubno 

of  Pfironnp;  Brittah  take  La  Bolaaelle. 

dan    advance,    whioh 

with  4,300  prlMners. 

July    4.      French    offenilTS    captured 

Ealreei.     Barleui     and     BelIoy-en-9>n- 

'^Trenllno     imoortant 

lerre:  Germane  lake  Thlaumnnl  again 

1  force  withdrawn  to 

after  aix  anuulti. 

JnlT    s.      BrudlotTg    army    advaneei 

toward  Kovel:  Au.trlan  f<™  weit  of 

Folomea  driven  back  Ave  mllea:  L'oyd 

George    appointed   Seerotary  for   War. 

irnowlta.     oapl'al     nf 

10  RiiHlan.:  Mollke. 
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whirs  Britlab  occuiir  t 

Kovel! 
JnlT  B.      Al   wqusl   ti 

PetroErad  and  CroniM 
Baltic  tor  Britlsb  Iradi 
JbIt  10.     Brlliah  uiu 


Ans>  S.    More  than  mile  Oerman  Itc- 

AnK.  O.  'Kusslana  taks  weal  bank 
attack.' put  to  flifhl  Tiirka  who  threat. 

Abk.  '  8.     Italy    takea    brldre-hsad    at 

Auk.  9,  At  Verdun  Qermana  drive 
French  Irom  irealer  pari  of  Thiau- 
morl.  In  ftddllion  makinr  progreiH  in 


jBly     2«. 
Jnir  28-    1 


i    German'  third    line 


and 

Fodgora: 

Ike  Monte 

San  Mlchele: 

from 

:en  Zepiwlli 

tiB  take  i>art 

Am.' 

10. 

Fourth  1 

lonlinrent  » 

nnlan 

)■  la 

nded  at  Brest  tor  a^rvfre  an 

West 

aEk. 

RuHlana    tiake    StaT 

ilalau: 

lallci: 

jnB"drlre  lowaj 

ibardo   DiaU! 

Aub. 

12. 

a  trooiMi  tab 

e  Od- 

*outb 

.*    Buaalan 

a    take    Jabl 

onltia 

lo  CarDftthlana:  llallana 

"3- 

16. 

Al'ii^"Br 

Berr 

r-    }■!    C" 

Dathlana   Bunlans 

maat  ot  England,  dropplnf  thirty-two 
bSmba  in  Norfolk.  *ortahlre,  and 
JnlT  30.  Heavy  eniafemenl  belwMQ 
RoBiana  puahlnr  on  toward  BWaa  and 

jBir  8 

lull   tor 
■lanare 


i1  Siokhod  E 


B  |'i:bthbii — 
Abb.    S.     All    German 


London;  al  Vertun,  IiVench  trooi 
Tll'lSSmoSt^Sfid'  allwa^'ol  ail"  3 


cnchea  beyond  Ma^- 


,n(r.  21.    Terrlflc  battle  in 
Balkans  alonr  150  mile  Iroi 

'aoul'h  ol  Thiipyal  In  Somn 

on  right  bank  ol  Meuie. 
Abk.    24.     In   Zeppelin   ral 

Abk.  20.^ 

fanen'mto'srlliah  handa. 
Anx-  20.   British  ailalora  rt 
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^Ivea      war     on     Amtria-Hunrnir :  frontier-    SarriJl'.  AlliBd   nrtpnii 

OfiTBuuir  declares  war  on  RoumuiLi:  ..---.°  J,.""'™.' •  -"mea   oneiu 


tana,  capture  Ru^ti 


SBPTEHBER 


wilhin  aiteen  miJe>  o[  bonier:  Italian 

donia"  a'^r'aS"*  '="''*■"  """  ^^ 
Sept.  1 S,   rrench  push  to  within  ZOO 


iept.  18.  Serbian  troops  in  Dursail  of 
?S-B™e7ivani»    ^"  oS"*  «JSw'"ioIi° 


Sent.     3.      In    sudden    drlTs 
Combtei  British  and  French  Uk< 

3,000'Drfsoner8:    BulrarSn  *or. 
vade  Dabrudja. 
Sept.   n.     Bulgarian  farces  pre) 
Boiunanla;    bridge-head    ot    Tl 


Sept.    af 


Sept. 


rudia  retake   practically    all    territory 

Rou mania    forced     Bulgaria    to    cede 

after  aecond  Balkan  War. 
Sept.    12.       lYendi    now    located    on 

P&onne-BaDsuinfl-Bflhune  road. 
Sept.  IS.     French  lake  Bouohaveenes, 


1  Top-  iBh  handa:  Allied  (orgea  adva 

1    lake     .  Sept.'  2«?'"c'ombl^™akin'^( 

and  French  IrooprenWrine 

lialria.  poitle  Bldea-  Bntiah  alaS  Uke 

Bapaume;    Vulcan    Pass   and 
bombarda  Buchareai:   fo 


a  plan 


Sept.  ZS.    Since  beirtn 

nlnff  nf  Somme 

Sept.    14.     Nearly   all    approaches   to 

drive,     French     ha™ 

five  tone  of  oiploalyea  on  shloyarda. 

miles  ot  territory,  with 

rai„'S'j^ 

Sept.  IS.    British  take  Flers.  Uartln- 

pnlch.    High    Wood.    Courceletle,    and 

almoat      all      at      Boulesui      iTooOS 

Sept.    30.     Allies  repo 

rt   gaina   aloni 

m    Dobmdja:    In    Tranwlvania,    Rou- 

manian advance  conllnuRs  wllb  occupa- 

Iftuc'SfiVt ° 'SMye'^c 

uXdr^FiSheS- 

tion  o(  Bngata.  BaracaoK   and  Oclerna 

on    middle    Aluta,    tortr    milea    from 

Hennannatadl.   """^ 

ns   back   near 
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.  OCTOBER 


n    Boelke,    Osria: 
n    £/-boBl 


fierlbelal. 

back  *cr<i»  RoumaniBn  bi 

NOVBHBGR 


^le  vim  Amer- 


■    French    comi 


Not,  B.    Prei 


1  VepduQ"AI1te<  ^ 
near    So^o!"'htKh 


Ian    aditiltg  Koumanlaa 
■ned  Into  roul. 


■V.   9.    Roumsnian  lorces 
Dobrudja.   with  new  Epi 


1.000  RiBTinen. 

Oct.      IS.       Sslll7-5sl11leel      Islle      io 

German   caeuallies  from 

French:  with  300  French  msrines  nir- 

"?ram"a«r* 

roundtilr  Royal  Palace,   and  populace 
In   unroar    Alheni   renorled   In   want 

war   compiled    by   Iflndo 

T55.flB3;  of 

iiwallon      rti™     bednninB      of     dii- 

30.000  Bel- 

Ilanr  depHrled  by  Genoa 

b:  all  males 

oS'!""lBr;     Preneh     at    oulsklrU    ot 

tr  aenl  away 

!SS"1,^.Si!,1?.rS.S"^.^S 

DeDSrtment.  VgahinBton. 

(s  and  State 
makes  rep- 

Oct,""*!.      Mackensen    '™"'''e"    »i>u; 
fcSSiv?  a'Sd*  re^hl . 'mail°  advaVtns 

nCh  avlBlor* 

Rht     'pJji'SS'''"  noJthw 

ikingen.     in 

No5'''iB.    Alter  two  day 
Serbians    and    BYench     n 

at    of    Saar- 

of  flehtlnsr. 
iieh     Buliian 

BOTl   on    the   Black    Sea.   c.-iplnr«d   by 
Bnlfsro-ltoton        invadera:        Teuton 

Oc??''24?'"At    Verdun    Prenoli   retake 
Tillage  and  fort  of  Donan 


med  by  Falkenhayn;  Allied  arm: 
der   Sairall  retwrted   only   four 
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'?™..*«Tl.    Gw™*""",  bHnra    dawn  QUMtpri;    trace    wrviced.la    Athsu 

M™'?;S^l.i''l*^S2ti   Inmr    lOTU    ol  between  trooMoI  AUIbh  sod  BoMliiM. 

HSS?!!''  .'^JSJ^^^  ■"*  ^•Kh:  Dec.  8.    Premier  TreoofT  inlorma  Biu- 

o^an  iDv^^en  ol  Bfluiiuuila  pnih         glut  Duou  tbM  bj  offltf-' 

iBlo  WKllaciilu  daia:  French  aviator  of  AUiee.  made  In  iai6, 

Hunbarded  Uunicb.    weal    over  Alpa  have    DardaneUea   ^w*    ' 

«iid    landed    near    Venice.    435    mllea  at  end  ol  war 

Irom    hu    ttuUag-vltai    on    Western  Dee.  B.    BriUah  Cabinet  crlili  broocU 

From  to    he»l    by    realfnaiiop    ol    PnSer 

Nov.    IS.     Alllee   taia  Hoaaatlr.  Aaqultb;  Unloaiit  leader.  Bonar  Law. 

Biov.  21.     Pranctj  JoeeDb,  Emperor  ol  auniBiQiied  bi  Kinr  and  aeked  to  lorm 

AuetrlK  and  Klni  ol  Huntarr,  dlei  at  Cabinet,  but  decllnea. 

Sch6nbriinn,    near    Vienna,    at  eiibtj-  Dec.   «.     Central   Powere   take   Bac*- 

Eii:   bad  ruled   lor  elilr-eifbt  years:  ^'^■'i.   Lloyd     Geor):e    announced    a* 

succeeded  by  bU  ffrand-nepbew.  Arcb-  new  BriUBb  Premier, 

duke  Cbarlee.  Dee.    T.     Boumanians    re^at    alone 

Not   22.    Teutonic  envon   to  Qreece  12&-nille  front  ttarouEb  Wallachla. 

leave  Athena  tor  RavBla.  In  accordance  Dee.    lO.     Berlin    report!    arrival    of 

wilb  Allied  demand;  While  Star  Sleam  mflrchani.»iil,m»r.n.      n,u,^i.i^«A     .i 

Bh^(>.   sunk   by   mtne   In  .:fi:iean,   with 

Nov.  23.    Boumanlan  arm?  retlrea  to 


taken  from 


anda;    Allied    troops    advance        »cc.     IB.      Nivelie. 
1  Monaetlr.  lakinr  Dobromlr.  French     at    Verdun. 

■   ~  '        •  -nander  of  French  ar 

-ec.  IB.   rreiich  at 
Brillih    naval    planaa    in-  mans  back  for  two  i 

_,_     ,.  .....      „  „K^  pounds  mile  5;ont:  Vaoberau 


of    bombs    on    blast- fornaoei    at    Dii-  ChamL 

liuEen:  Falkenbayn  defeats  Boumaniaa  Hardaumont 

army  la  Alt  ValleT  while  Mackenaen  Qreek   kinr 

r>in».  In  •!  ihg  rear;  Qreek  provisions!  mands;    Ras 

headed  by  Veniseloa.  de-  ^<>><"  catega 

n  Germany  and  Bulrarla.  wiy   Oerman 


B  Bucharest  for  Jassy. 
DElCEMBBIl 


THE  EVENTS  OF  1917 

JAWUAHY  .    Oreek     Oovernmi 


J«n.    1.     Total    1. 
sii^t  Somme  offen 
Jan.'  2.    Prlaonen 

/.".."i.""K"a':« 

army     Creet     Brit 
nearly  2,000,000  t 

a™' given  as  530,- 

ra^nedTand  o«'c«ed 

J^n-^    «.      Hussia. 
gS^i?'    '°''^    ' 

Jan.      11.      Brills 
from  Egypt  and  ti 
tine;    Turkish    tre 
Kut^U-Amara  Uke, 

nth..    DQrthBWl    ol 

imme  sector;   Brit- 
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FEBRUARY 


(le  About   fllleea  miles  Donliirett  ot 
Kut-el-Atn»r«. 
Frb.     SH.     Gommecourt.    Tillo;.    uid 


tncton'i  re<«lpt  o 


wai  to  be  made  on  the  United  States. 


.«Tfl«t 

nssdy  lor 

F*h.  0. 

NSTBl 

»ulhoritle« 

•elie   ti 

Ts-a',"^ 

f!   German 

reaches     Zurich 


r,    led    bj    Senaior    La    Pollelle.' 

:en  adjouriu  without  paaaiui 
ire;  Wilson  tells  country  Seaale 
tied  Ills  hands"  and  made  de- 
ot  Amerlcao  rlghta  on  an  iDi- 

ta    7.     Fer(«nla4re   of  (ubaiarins 


Ppb.   24.    Gem 


British  onl;  Ivo  miles  from  Bapaume: 
Kut-el-Amsra  falls  before  BHllsh  ad- 
Tance.  openlnr  araln  road  to  Bavdad: 


to    04B    per    tent.    In    week    endin* 

March  4. 

M-Pch     8.      British     cavBlrj    within 

fourteen    miles    of    Bscdail;    fiuHlan 

line  ftlves  war  on 

center   now  forlT   miles  berond  Ham- 

alonr   line:    Uiunl    von    Zeppelin,    in- 

n   a  German    "rea- 

ventor    ol    dlrijible    balloon,    dies    at 

lo   iuucly   them   with   naval   gunnera. 

d  to  hinhest  (Jlleh. 

without    waliinr    for    anlhorll;    from 

oF"fon^slf' Apri™18  "to*0OMlder  all 

1.  Bardad  tails:  Turkish 
ndlne  ciij  completely  out- 
ays'  battle;  cavalry  advanc- 


war  received  Washing 
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in:     Bntentci    lowe*    6.318,400. 
ot  Ceolnt  pDmn  S^84.»DO. 

BD  farce*  in  Oermaa  Eaal  Alris 


ctaBDhnen  scBlnat  lUacsl  •uaalt. 
■■■rch    14.      Brittih    wItwim    thlrtr 

mllM    bsTODd    Bmcdul;    Chtna    aevera 
_dlplaaHUc  relalloa*  vltb  Oamiaiv. 
March  10.    Barolatlon  In  Kank  n- 

ported   nnri  dedare'    -     - 


-"D*   Hind    in   I „ _, 

n  wilt  bt  li 
exteulTe     npun     which     nuj     Ukfl 
from   ihree  lo  nine  monllu;   Cardinal 
Herder     avanled     Grand     Prize     tor 

Marcli  _  a«. 

March   28.     MlTelle   berlna  oltendTS 
■oath  of  Laon.  drlTC*  wedse  Inio  Ger- 

March  KD.   In  a  ipeech  betore  Oeldu- 
tu,  Bethmann-HolwefC  plawa  reipolM- 


and    continne    ad^ 
March     30.      Tta 

idmateir  GOD. 


rord    Jeni- 
riviltan     em- 
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Ur  aUased  rlwleaden  In 


mu  plDU 

B  Gurmui  veMel*  Uiieriied  Ui 

IlDiled  SUI«:  HJiurs  utounli  to  sp- 

Tslue  ol  tl48,000.CI00. 
April    T.     GrealBBl   Rlr-^altle  o(   nar 
orer  and  bnluuel  GcrmBQ  linee  duiios 

operaUoil  was  Buc-ccutully  perlormedl 
GennaiiB  loflt  4ti  pJanei  and  10  bal- 
iDOD*.  BritUh  ana  French  44  ma- 
chiDa:  more  tban  elibt  lona  ol  bomb*  . 


April  B.  rouriSEn  Aiutrlan  ahtpa  Li 
terned  in  American  hsrborB  take 
ovar  br  OoverniDent:  W[]aoa  lormall 
■pprorei  plan  bulldlur  a  fleet  d 
1,<M0  wooden  ahlpg  oOrom  3,000  I 


SiSr'd"^s! 


i?/i  "'ft!?- 


lean,  been  aunk  during  unrealriclad 
■ubmarlne  CBmtialgn:  Braill  Mven  dip- 
all  Mlates  and  InieatmenU  ticlaivlnii 
to  lormer  Ciar  tranilemd  10  KuiSlan 


1   Stslea  (or   contert 


Har 


Joflre.     also    < 
Houm:'; 


a  ol  Indebledneaa  in- 

awepta  chairmanahlp  new  Food  Board 

doraea  atand    taken 'br   miited   State) 
against  Germany 
April     12.      B 


and  GIvF 


April    IS.     Ixjnd 


cablee 


April     14.      British     announce     arcat 
puab  forward  al  Arras  and  St.  Quen- 

three  Bides:  French  artillerj  aellTs  ftll 
poaaible  food  ahort'age  and  requestttii 


April  if.  United  Staled  Senate 
mouBly  u Asses  seven-bilJion  bond 
House  MlLitarr  Committee  vola 
Army  BUI;  Senate  Commiiw 
1™W*7.  "'*=*''■*'*■»"     "*     '" 

April    18.    Trencb  resunie   alti 

ail  villaffea  between  Solason: 
Rflma;  South  ol  Aisne.  Nlvelle 
and  taolda  VaiHj;   Frongb  Incre; 

Aprll"ie.    SSllUw*    BUlhoritlei 


of  Kor 


New  J 


lor  adTan<?e;  Frencb  troons  laln  tn 
Cbampaine  and  take  three  Lilian*  on 

April  20.  EntTT  of  United  States 
Into  war  markeiT  br  relirloua  cere- 
moalea  in  l^ondon,  attended  br  KInr 
and  Queen. 

April  XI.    Balfour  and  British  Com- 

.rll    ZS.     Haoda 


April 

Turkli 

in  battle  near  uua. 
April  94.  Hair  reporta  tortr  Oot- 
nun  aliiilaiiu  broucbt  down  wltli  lota 
of  only  two  Eugliab  maelilnea:  Wilson 
slsna  97.000  000.00(1  Bond  Bill,  and 
United   States  will   lend  Great  Britain 

! 200. 000.000    at    once:    French    War 
onimlMlon.  Virlanl.  JoITre.  and  mlll- 
wiShrnBton"""^        '    *°       -"■'■'"' 
April     ZB.      Wllaon     aPDololt     Ellbu 
RussiarJoftre  and"viTlanl  rlren  im- 


,n,paiyT, 


trourht   under   eultivatl 
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nch    trmfefl;    Fronch    and    Brlllih         battEe;    iguKlroD    AmHlcan    tori 
imluiani  uecarHlc  lomb  ol  Wa«h-  bosi    dsitroyerB    reached    Queens 


Har  2.    CompBLtlaoD  ol  n 
1**7  BrillX's^  aOl^Frei 


„„         CBbloei  be 


jfli^y" 


li-alrori 
'8.      Wi 


GTu  leers,  flesuoyers. 


Frencb  c 
Mar  a. 


m;V  20!-&r.M«ran"  .•ika^li^- 

Francs  unknown  lo  publLi?. 

lnl%   foor 

Stalei  enHneere,  under  Mai.  WiUiam 
Bsrciay  Pariocu,  enrioeer  of  flnt  New 

Yor)i  lubway,  reai^KeB  l.ondon:  Kinj: 
Qeorse  and  dueen  Mary  welcome  lur- 

reona  and  niir«e»  at  Bucklngbam 
Pftiaec:   War  Revenue  Bill   paiiea  tbe 

HoUBp  by  a  vote  of  3^9. to  711. 

?;'r»p^l,t^ 

Mar  ^4.    Italian  forcei  on  Cargo  lake 

9.000      prlionen      In      drive      toward 

iedlc»Hor« 

In  Reicbalae  demande  Betbmann-Holl 

HaT  9.    War  Beveoue  Bill,  reuorted  tc 
Hoju,  means  S3.8O0.atlO. 000  yearly  ti 


Mar 

ceptl 

tbe  Ueti 


:e  in  Brooklyn  and  Ja  preeented 
if  Statue  of  laberty 


Har  14.  Eerengky,  Russian  M 
of  Justice,  declares  "as  aftaji 
rolnr  now.  iT  will  be  Impaaal 
«»y«  (he  eonntry." 


Rho  abandon 
JDND 


Ih,  gives  ft 


repelled  after  fierce 


Jane  4. 

Aleiletr. 

at  Ruaaian  armiai 

1.  Yealvna  and  Bnial- 

;s;."{;    , 

linled  lo 

Armed 

olad  AthX  Witt  »ub- 

Jnue  T. 

Y  re^w 

'helir*for°two'"'em 

by^QeJ^ 

lans:    off 

ensiye    preceded    by 

terrific  r 

alne-aiplo 

.slons  beani  tn  Lon- 

ve    mile;    lonr    and 

three  mi 

iaplured. 

■■'.",r..S: 

rs-T 

reacb  Lc 

indon;  one  hundred  American 

abators. 

A  men  ran    Oithtinrr 

ince;    BriliBh    troops 

s?re"rtb! 

a  on  captured  Hdie: 

two  ham 

HL!?;'-' 

Teidinlcal   Inatltnls    i 
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lea  th&t  will  flcbt  under  American  deitruTfln,  co 


Jniie  U.    Ballour  reacbei  London  and 

Jnlr  4.     France  (e:«br8tei  t'ourtb  of 

sulci  "111  remain    "epoch   in   hUlory 

July   and   «lve,   OTStlon   to   American 

of     Cwo     sreat     Jinflun-ipeakliiK    at,- 

troopa    In   Faria    about    to    leave    tor 

tralnini    behind    battle-tront:    London 

Jsne'  1.2;    S«nBle  aporoiei  EiBlotUMn 

iolng  in  obaervlnr-  day  and  Amaricau 

all  eiparu.  to  prevent  lupplleg  reaoh- 

^e»;  ^fliiE    eitend    calm   esat    and 

nlty"    nweeb    made    by    Enbenw   in 

Belcbalsc;     Wltaon     lB»u«a    a     procla- 

nortbeait MeHines.  CBDturlng  Gmpgrd; 

mation     drafllnr     State     troopa     Into 

m  l»»or  of  «™nd  eon.  Princ*  Ale.an- 

and   declaring    Ibem   diicharced   from 

der;     Amertcln     Mi»lon.     hesded     by 

old  militia  aUtae  on  tbal  date. 

ElibQ   Root,   reaohea   Pelroirad. 

July     lO.       Ruielao     army    capturea 

Jnne     IS.      Ferahinr     nachea     Pari! 

j;?n.rsss!;.f4,?.te?a«.>. 

Oh   Belgian    cDaal    to    Ya«r.   capturing 

and  vait  crowds:  American  troopi  sa- 

Blgned  to  uoBilioD  DQ  battle-front  ud- 

jDne    IB.'  Wilson   titan  War   Budiet 

Jal7™14?'^HouK  pasHia  Aviation  Bill 

idlatelj  ava 


which  provides  (640, 01 


made  safe  K 
Jouc     2a. 

reacb  Franci 
La  Coulolle. 


'HlodenSuij 


effaln     poaitlona     captured 
ouae  o^^n^land  "herea™ 


■LemberB:     Premier    Lvod 
I    Kereniky    appointed    Pn 

?'Britiiib°^UleIront''  wil° 


JnlT     3s"'°&'i'BorKaDliation     and    de- 


ilv,    which 

Greek  Government   breaka 

Pelrograd:  Tarnopol  reported  In  handa 
JnlT"™-*.      Pelrojrad    reports    entire 

off     diplon 

latic     relatona     with     Oer- 

itria-Hunrary.  Bnlearla.  and 

tSLV' 

obey  orderi. 
July  SS.    Austro-Oerman  troopa  preia 

JTTLT 

RuBslan     forcea;     PetroiTHd     concedea 

"^nt^a^Zi 

, ST ^o"»SS  "ive' ° FAILS— ^' 

most  of  heavy  Rasalan  artUlery  been 

July  2.    Fi-eno 


JnlT  3.  Malor-Oeneral  Scott  reacbea 
iouthweatern  baltle-fronl  In  time  to 
wUneaa  begimiinc  of  Rniaian  oftenalve: 


July  2|ii.  German  aircraft  r^d  Farts 
two  bombs  are  dropi:  Rmaky  and 
Gurlio    summoned    to    PptroBrad    take 

pose*^ol°  maklnlt    stand    affaln"  Gw- 

Jnlr  ■2»,     KerenakJ'  stops  to  Iront.  to 

— ' •-  norranlie  Busaian  i — '"- 

old  ieade- 


with'aid  a  old'&adOTB."" 
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Joly    Sli     In    rreateit    offenaive    of         on  edfo  of  dtr  of  Jjedb;  ItalUfie  CBP- 
lins   lorwaril   is    Qa- 


llcla. 


mate   Ihan  fverythins:    of     value    from    TrieBte; 

Adb.    ZH.  '  Aaslrlsn    hisb    commHnd 


AUGUST 


In    Flandere    battle    i 


replies 


Auk-  30.    Pershlns 


SBFTEHBBR 


Abr,    ».  Ciernowili.    capital   ol   Bu- 

Ad^.     S,  CBaadlan    troops    In    new 

Abc.    ».  BoossTelt    liines    Tlsorous 

BlatemenI  in  whteh  demanda  German- 

AmeHcsn  press   be   muiiled    Bl   once. 


'rifiidt 

'  of  Tpi 
Anft. 


while  lUllana  take  7.6 
blE  drive  lor  Trieste. 
AniCj    SI.     Ferahlnc^  i 


-■  ukea  br  Italluia 


It.  3.  Rl^a  fslls  1 
ird  Tries  le  es'["Lnii 
Pt'.  e.    Houee  paen 


e  bard  blow  an 


War  Band  Bill. 


Sept. 


1  M.OI 


Lujibur. 


iiergsSt""' 


east  and   eoulbeaet 
on  lane  acsle  rac- 


Sevt.  10.    Rerenakf  deposes 

In  PetroBrad;  Senate  paases  ' 
BUI  by  a  vote  Rfl  to  4. 
9ept.    II.     Civil  war  be^ine 

Sent.  12.  SteaiDslilp  Vlnnn. 
Ansniic  Tranacort  Line,  sunk 
majlne.  fifty  lives  lost. 

Sept.    13.     PelroErad    annoui 

Sept.   14.     London  announeei 


!Tolt  endB  witb 
Lokomski    his 


weeks'  flgbllnx. 
Sent.    IS.     Russian 

chief   aid.  and  two 

Sept.  1«     Kerensky.  aa  Prealdeot.  de- 

Sepl.  XS.    Captain  Oeo'rge  Ouj'nenieri 

-Sept.  26.  Report  of  Britisb  Admiralty 
shows  smalleat  rz-boat  toll  since  Peb- 
rnary  lael:  Soukhomllnolf.  lormer 
Russian  Minister  ot  War.  found  eulttr 
of  high  treason  and  eenleitced  to  hard 

capture    helfhla 


30.     Italians 


A  CHEONOLOGT  OF  THE  WAK 


OCTOBER 

and  300  luru;  Itallana  reported  evac- 

uatlni    Baioaiiia    plateau:    Cadarna'a 

O^tr'sT^rrench  Mctlon  Zander*  line 

Oct.    1,     Greateet    atwglt    on   London 
br    German    alrplaneB    since    war    be- 

Ocl.  e.     Russia  snproachlnj:  oivU  war. 

Oct.   B.     Lanaine   makei  nubile  wrlei 
dpber  lalesramg  between  aerman  Oot- 
crnment  and  Bernstorn.  in  1810,  which 

mllea:  reporla  Irom  Berlin  plate  num- 

mana    al    U5  000,    and   gun.    caclured 
at    more    than    500;    eeeond    LibBTtj 

lions   Srors"  thBn"»3,o'oo,TO(J,5oo,  "and 

more  AinDridM°lroop8'^e»ch'  Irencbes. 
Oct.   2S.     BelEiana,    attackinr  In  eon- 
juneiiQB   with   French,   capture  whole 
Merckem  penlnaula,  a  tew  miles  Irom 

■ale   BflbolagB    in    munitions    (aclories 

throughout      United      Slatea:      SriUah 
capture  PoclcaijellE,  while  Freneh  tatiB 

o'ii.'is.%''sss„"AZ-:s'sii. 

callor,  Hnnounces  al  siltinE  ol  Reicbs- 

Germau^MiQ*'  or  endeavor  drive"  w^^ 

Oc«™ll"'Fran^To'n"papen.^V™erl7 


rrand    lur»    lor    complicity    In    bomb 

Flande 
tillery  ■ 

»m'Sr'g^%""'"'"'™'""'"^ 

Mik^ 

>^t^j  13^^  Gj^mao ^forces   I'Jfded^on 

o'T^ 

DleUne"™nquea"t''o(  G°u'u''oI  Bjga.*ai^ 

menaeibs  Pelrograd. 

ho"^ 

»0(.   IS.     Naval  bailie,  during  which 

a    armiee    In    retreat 

ITS    oiilea  'ol   lullan 
total     of     130,000 


ven    Zeppelina    allocked 


n  North  Sea  br 


IVOVBMBBR 


-CLgUEnCUU 


I    and    Prendi    i 


victory  ol   French 


real  key' 

iSmlnatI 
of  ridni 

."%Ji. 

,ri-  Ma 
-een  Ai 

iane'B°i!d 

Ailette,      while 

r^i^i 

:.M's 

Laon:  1 

Sermai 

Un  Car- 

\    °tpc 

mendoua 

f^rT 

Italy 

becom 

Qerma 

■nr   alm- 
rparent; 

twenir  lu 

11  divial 

ng  .■i20,- 

000  men. 

toKethi 

le  force 

artillery. 

';  Berlin  rep'- 

,rta  that 

^Si 

'id^br 

Uit'"       ' 

German 

nda  on 

twenlj 

-flve-m 

He  front 

Carao 

on.  2«. 

captured    30 

3.  Three  Americana  killed,  five 

rman  raid  oa  a  trench  held  by 
-lean  infantry:  In  aharp  battle  In 
!gat  Britiab  destroyers  sink  Oer- 
auxiUary  crulaer  JUarU  and  ten 
1  patrol  veaaela:  Oermsna  evac- 
whole  section  on  Alnw  on  front 
utrteen  milea:  during  battle  ot 
laiaan  French  avlatora  toughl  flll 

™  bal'toona,  ' """'      ™* 

4.  Llojd  Oeorfie  arrives  Paris  on 
In  Italy;  Craonne.  Alllea.  Oemy. 

in  now  occupied  by  French. 

Tasrliamento  and  proceed  westward. 


No- 


Nov.    t 
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betnc   evacas(«d. 


I,  lahea  by  Canaditin 
dHh;  Ilallam  loreed 
■B  Use   along   Tailia- 

olatloaary  movement 


In    which    9,100,000 

1  barlldpHlsd. 

I.  Capture  Qua  hy  S 


»  ilKlI  aoTemment  ol  Ruiatft. 
.  0.    Cadorna  removed  u  Comman- 
ID-Chler    and    suicned    ai    Ilaliaa 


lietiiDe.  Bolabevik  leadsr.  annouiusB 
plan  to  offer  aa  tmrnedlate  armlMlce  at 
Ibrae  monllu.  dnrioar  wbich  "elected 
dslentM  of  bU  nations  will  nttls 
QuaMIOD  of  iwac*":  arzaj  it  appealed 


>0x   KereoBkj  aaia  lo 
liu:  loH  ol  Ilia  ■inc« 

3,000      la     5000; 

"them.  British  r^cf 
ul     thlrtr-ftve    miles 


H»r.    ID.    Nine  n 


and  one  by  buIi 
and    rfgare 


1  battle  durln*  which 
men  in  kinetTand  ca 


ihlpping:    F: 


NorTi: 


olle.    noted  French 


■tine  oecupr  Aacalon. 
Italian  realstanee   to    Ger- 
reported   marehlnf   on  c^)- 
aOO.OOO   men. 
urke     reach     point     thirty 

Cl^mencBSU  suceeeda  Rlbot 
Q  bomhlar  expedlllonB  otq' 


lln.  In  Hosi^ow; 
faces  <Tlet>«a  re 
Paris  speech;  Pi 
by  a  BtatKment 
Washlni-ton   rem 


■tresm  which  proml^  t 
Pershing  will  6ave  at  c 
million    Americans    (or    i 

tton  of' war  w"lb  Vl^the  r 

Sve^i^les  oWeru.alem 
dostnr  in:  British  drive  s 

DTw°Sl 


a;r' 


tan^lements; 
ottTsh'y  char 
by  infantry: 


Bugh   wire 


■ssi 


:r  ol  Ruseian  Bolihi 
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Mini 


KOT.  2S.  Itollaiu  holdlns  line 
AaiaVD  plateau  Bfaioal  furlou*  Aua 
Gemun  attaoke;  Frencb  ana  BrI 
troopa  lu  conaiderabie  aumTvrH 
Italr  iho  not  on  bstlle-llDes. 


Kuaalan    delegates    are    r 


Not.  2«.    French  War  Croae  wnterred 

powered  to  enter  into  peace   neroUa. 

upon   fl*^"   AniBriCBiu  tor   aallanlTT 

>«v.   27.      Within   twenly-Iour  houn 

aeoond   detenie    Imea   between    arenla 
and  Plave. 
Nov.    28.       Italians    deflsUelr    defeat 

Kussia  and  Germany  la  alined:  Ruaaia 
tb,»  violates  her  pledge  to  AlUe.  nol 

Ore.  18.    London  dispatch  tells  ol  alr- 

enen,,-.  e»ort.  to  t^al.  Une  on  upt-r 

DBCBUBBR 

"»!■  ■SSC-T"  I'iS 

BIND    BEPDI.SED    BErOBE    CAMBEAI 

JIJlll,-8il.EM     PALLS— HUSai* 

Ukraine  Rada.    which   oppoaea  Lenlne 

CKNTBAL  POVTEBB 

demoorslic   repnhiic 'and*  rejects   ulti- 

D««. 1.    Br  fleroe  flBhtlnr  Brltlah  aue- 

matum    from    tbe    BoUbevUt    Govern- 

«ed    in    regalnlns    neari,    a    mile    ol 

Dec.  '21,    Ukraine  has  joined  Cossacks 

ordera  and  maps  ahow  enemj^'a  Inten- 

reconsider:  moba  in  Petroirad  said  W 

be  Backing  bomet  of  rich;  in  desperate 

O^e"'"™  '&rXSa1S'*m™i''de'aw?at« 

attacks    lUllana    win    back    much    of 
■round     lost     la     retlon     of     MonU 

taken  by   BrlLiah    weat   ana   aouth   ol 

Dee.  28.    At  Brest-LiloTsli  peace  delB- 

Caml>ral:   Brlllah  had  hkd  no  chanee 

^^yS'iJs  &T^  r.^f,!thSS"j^mS 

plalea  rolnr  to  Brest  I-ilovek  if  arree- 

in  the  open:  Berlin  clalma  caolure  ol 

menl  is  reached,  in  which  case  he  will 

of   brimanl    attacks    itallans   dislodge 

enemy     Irbm    great    part    ol    Monte, 

into   operalioTi   In    .ecllona   of    Ru«o- 

Oerman  front,  and  fraternlilnt  beitna. 

Dec.  24.  German  lorrea  which  croswd 

Piaye  driven  back  with  SB.erc  losses: 

"w«l  tnda°"''"""'   «"""«'■■''''=■'"''■"   '° 

In  Christmas  message  to  troam  Kalaer 

Bee.  «.    Uindon  reporta  retlremant  of 

declares    battle*    of    1017    proye    that 

British    Irom    untenable    positions    in 

"tbe  Lord  is  the  avowed  ally  of  the 

Cambrai  w*tor  waa  not  diaoovered  by 

German    people,    and    that    for    those 

s's„if^";W",;'.  &■«...""«"" 

War    Offir^    announcea    euaoenaion    of 

Dee.    2fl.     Wilson,    by    proclamation. 

front  for  a  period  of  ten  days,  during 

whlcb    nesollatlotia    for    armlattoe    bo 

concluded:  Paris  dispatches  slate  larts 

force     of    Austro-Oeroians     attaokini 

Dec.  2T.  Ooe  of  largeal   alr-ralda  at: 

Dee.  10.   Japanese  troops  have  landed 
al    Vladivostok    la    protect    valuable 
anp_pllea:  ci^  ol  Jerusalem  aurrenCtei    ' 
to  Brltlah:  lor  Arat  time  alnce  days 
Craiaders  dty  In  hands   of  Chrlatl 

D™.'"ia.     Negollatl 

Germany  with  Russia  beiilni  at  head- 
quarter!  of  Frlnce  Leopold. 


Dee.    28.    Trotikj'  aays  If  AHiea 
days.  Buaala  be  forced  to  conduc 


■Dd  3ZB  macblns-KUU. 
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JANUABY  trniT  tor  oSenaive  iralnil  Britlih 


TroUkr    declam    Ruulan 


UDcU    of    Oemma 


in  Uedlterranean  bi  which 

■l-S    K-e; 

iMl 

■ubmarlae    ■mkinri    held    U    a 

point  durinc  week. 

SO.    Wilion.   In  a  proc 

eDort    lo 

food  (o  lupply  A  I]  lea. 

Jan 

2».      Ilalisn    lorcei    rt 

™      east      o(      A«a»o: 

Clfmen- 

preildei     at     firit    me. 

.■a,.5! 

Sup" 

Oreit  Brilam.   FrBore.  luly, 

and  Uie 

SO.  Tiante  di  Val  Bella 

uid  Col 

Roaio   laU   to    Ihe   IlaJlan 

tiODB   on    Ihc  Aiiuo   reaulled 

'la  cap- 

lure 

1^ 

■cli 

'g" 

SI.      Pari!    report,    n 

an  Bir-rBld  on  ciU  durl 

K  wbtch 

tr  WBrti  killed   and   Oily 

injured: 

li4 

.■„?r_-5.» 

bospitali  Birutk  and  several  buitdincs 
FEBRUARY 


Bolshevik 
iburc.    thB    h 


Feb.  2.     Italian 


Jan.    17.     In 


1  bT  Llojd  Georffe  a 


I.'  20.  Strikes  apreBdlni  chrougb- 
.  AmtHa:  Rome  reports  besv; 
lei  of  Austrian  airplanes  on  Itahan 
nt.  12  havlnr  been  destrored  durlUB: 
t  lortniihl:  Brtllsh  naval  forces 
Dbard  Oslend:  In  an  action  at  en- 
□cB  or  Dardanelles  between  BrlliBb 
1  Turkish  forces  Turkish  cruiser 
lullu,  formerly  German  Breelou, 
Ik,    and    the   Sultan    Yaisut   Selim. 


nallm 


'    Haglan    i 


a  Frep<^  escadrilJe  o 
pedltlon  encounter  ani 
el(hi  planes;   Keueral 


'    have    (lain    14.120    noi 

.    Jelllcoa   deelarea  he   belfevM 


r.iT  . 

3t    Xalnr'a    blrlhdBr 

and 

11    other 

adds 

lor     1r 

umph     o 

a 

"^nd 

sinned. 

ws    from 

Cen- 

d    orders  demol 

llBB- 

Hour 

»  la 

dgned, 

however: 

R^'SStanlS'i  fTta 

stlon 
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now    oillcBl:    WUfon    >ppcan    am 
poctedLr  before  Codetssi  and  madi 
muHKB  in  reply  to   ipeech  al  Cbi 
OBllor  HBTillne. 
Feb.  12.   Americiui  dead  u  the  real 

tor    llsl    biSiw""!  "1*6    have    b» 
burled    along    coul:    Britleh    Govei 

t»ace    between    nkralne    utd    Cent 
Powers, 
F*cb.    IS.      Koamanta  hu  defied  Ci 


.  part  in  French  raid  between 
Feb.  IB.    Trolzky  declarea  RneMa  hu 


Feb.     21.      Brillih 
•tructed  uenl  at  Kiel 


DppoBilioa, 
Feb.    Z3.      German  t 
Walk,  in  Uvonia,  90 


June  1.  1819— at  1 
Feb.  24.  BolBhevl 
Oerman    peace    eand 

leo.OOO  sduare  mllei 


10.000,000    I 


by  Germi 
F«b.  26.  DeUtIa  of 
and  French  troopB  i 
Damea  eector  tell  ol 
fiffhtln^r  in  a  German  ouidui  wubiv 
tbe  entire  enem?  partr  waa  caDtured: 
Americana  chaaed  Oermani  out  oI 
othnr  abelters   and  pursued  them  be- 

ri[   some  French    nitl- 

Chancellor  In   "peace" 
Beicbatag     defended 

'   la   obtain    truiu    ol 

Ina. 

man.   in    command    of 


Umrch 

1.    Many 

canultlea 

reaulted 

Inaallent 

norto    0 

raid    luccei 

Hfully   re- 

DuUed: 

diapateh 

from    Ver 

46    air- 1 

Lttsckg    t. 

on   Ve^lS? 

20.  when   i 

n  a  nUihl 

raid  !bi 

ilin»   three   houra   30O   bomba 

were  dri 

X-  Bery 

Marcb 

lloa  of 

Klet;  Gc 

Chemln- 

des-Dame 

billed    ai 

.lllhlly 

wounded 

Harfb 

noancea 
Oerman: 

,"Sffi. 

%\>.'^^rj'. 

'^\^«p. 

a.      Gen 


Lorrt 


1   fore, 


In 


raised:    German,    

lu  OU..UU;  in  Buaala:  Maria  one  hun- 
ored  miles  south weat  ol  Petroerad.  cap- 
tured and  troopa  advanoinr  on  espilal. 
Harcb  6.  nvUmlnary  peace  trea^ 
been  aiined  br  Boumania  and  the 
Central  Powers  under  terms  of  which 
D > f  Dobrudja 


ol    G« _„, 

and   Bessarabia 


lid  of  American 
Chemin-des- 
hand- to-hand 


I   throogh   Mole 
.™   .J   Odeeaa:   Petrogrnu 
doned    br    Bolshevik    Gov- 
ernment end  Moscow  proclaimed  cap- 

M apch  _T._     United    Slalee    will    sell 

miles    of    trenehes    on    battle- trpnt    in 
Marcb'   8.     First    complete    unit    ot 

jalloon,  fullr  manned 

protected     by     Amcricane,     wa» 

relary  of  War  Baker 
ice    and    proceeds    to 

entrated 


1   Gervgan  Uoyd  steam 


r  flrins 


Cbemln-des-Damea 


in  annpties  and  muni  Ileitis, 

■uccessfullr    carried    out    surpriie    at- 

Richecourt;  Americana  eaat  of  Luni- 
yille  again  raid  Oerman  tKWitioni: 
golnc  far  beyond  their  objective  ther 
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n  huid-ta-baod  firblinr,  uilni 
io  pKloli  aaa  rinu:  AmencHI 
iBde  Imporlaal  raid  on  Oermoi 
Toul  sector :  anemr  fled  upoJ 

rumpletelf   dntroyed   201)  aei 


1  83.     Battle  coi 


„ 1    In 

;  Hall  reporu 

'  terril™r^in 
oatie  In  ISie 

□ued  all  dar 


lar  brran:  SMrelary  flal 
iilg  year  beinx  ruI&lLed:  1 


March  26.      Force  of  <Jorman  oflen- 
siveooLtbI. checked:  flihUnr  conliaued 


matiy  or  Swllier- 


recorniie     Oorm.ny'a     peace     IreaUei 
wltbT  ttioie  cDuntrlea. 

gain  a  loothold  In  Ablaln.llle:  at  all 
other    pointi   Infanlr/    are   beaten   off 

enorapuiJy       long       ambuHnce-tralna 

paiilng    through    Belgium    with    Oer- 

&'L'r?o7.o:.":™S.lKl   in^'^^etto^: 

Mifrch"'2'B.^   Eighth   day    of   German 

IM-   killed  or   orlioner,    1:  killed   br 

oUBMlTe  reiolti  in  tremendous  attacks 

belne  slopl.  while  French  win  a  bril- 

loVl al  ieaTaa'T;  .uldde,  11;  unknown 

liant  Tlctorr  in  south:   fierce  flghllng 

tauM,    14:   died  of  wounds,   37:  ^e«j 

repoMed   south   ol    ScarpB.    and  aooll 

of  3omme:  Britlfh  malniain  rosltons: 
French   troops   in  counter-attack  with 

l"«l*'21^^'^mti.l™?"l4*^' 

Slii^ii   31.    I*nf-heralded   grand  ol- 

leneive    ol    Oermana     laoncHed    lOOO 

AuainTillers:  long  ranse  sun  bombard- 

ing Paria  a  product  ol   Krupp  works 

UBrch'"2».  On  ninth  da)-  ol  great 
battle  German  drive  brought  to  prai> 

§^kSJ!°TnJiS^«^g\^^ 

ll  'men""nfflrted.''   wa^  rB°^n?'^lh 

unabated  (urj:  after  sn  Interne  bom- 

(hat  oblectiTe  of  Oerman  attack  astrifla 

bardmenl.   a   powerful  Infantry-sltsck 

the  Soarpe  was  capture  of  Vlmy  R  dgs 

22.  Great  drive  continued 
nearli  the  enllrelr  fUty-mlle 
British     slowly     nithdrBVing: 

lorD    and    directing    operations: 


break    through"";' '  Pershii 


.1    Deputies    that 

'-    loe    will    not 

ing    calls    on 

ime  and  that 


HhpcIi  23.   First 


March  SI.    Trenidi  aoTBrmcent  ac- 
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I  Britlsli   wlthilrkw 


British    nod    Pmich    i 

brilUBJit    <i(ieraUons    uuiaaian     oav- 

Uoreull. 

AFRII. 
WOea    UADD    QBMEBALiaaiMO ABUBN- 


Aprll  1. 

b;   brmian 


at  lie  maintained  on 


April  2.    OITenilTe 


^rof'sr! 


cited     bi    i;reiich 


BOtlDD;    dufinjf    l^Bl    Allied    raid    on 

flffhllnt. 

Cobleni    20    persona    killed    and    100 

British:  flerce  flthlinj  north  o)  Mer- 
Tille,  Germana  belnj  driven  back  with 

wounded;   In   laaL    raid   on  Trivca    SO 

killed   and   hundreds   injured:    tn  raid 

on   Colog^ne   a    troop-train   struck   and 

April  lO.  Oermana  make  Important 
ealna  in  drive  lor  Channel  porta; 
Balileul  taken  and  drtre  eilended  two 

A°prl°l     b"     BMtlB   *on    a^hlrtr'inile 
front  from  Griveanea.  north  at  Albert. 

April  «.    Bombardment  Paria  br  long- 
ranre    run  a    reeumed;     three    peraona 

neareat  point  Germana  now  oolr 
thirty  mllee  Irom  eoaat;  attuation  ron- 
aidered  moat  critlggi  aince  war  bejan: 

e_neinr  attack,  renewed  In  Jirenc.th  on 

clanta^n^tion  itands  u^l'led  Cor  a  war 

to  vlctorj   and   uae   ol  -tOKe   lo   the 

4SS  .i'Lf  K'^'^'er^^SllS  d'Ji'v'S 

in  line  held  by  Britiah  and  PorturueHi 

to  a  depth   of  four   milee   al   one  or 

two  pointa:  Rlcheboure-8t.  Vaaat  and 

Laventle  taken  bj-  enemy- 

April   10.    Brillah  reporla  Aral  Amer- 

■reeted  enihuaiaa 


iB.Oclo.OOl 


tablli 

o(  E _ 

Bae  St.  Haur; 

April  11.    Romano!  fami 
wunt  on  allnwance  ol   )20.    _ 
r  Charles  of 


ot  Batalre*.   and_  in  jielg'bbarhood  of 

^ilvenc^. 

■Dflerinc 

ft  month ; 


de  Bourbon,  made  public  in  whldi 
Emperor  acknowledare*  Inst  flalm*  at 
prance   to  Alaan-Lorroine,   and  olfera 

declarlni  that  Belriuin  abould  be  re- 
establlahed:  heavy  llichllnE  In  pro- 
north  dI  ArnuDtUrea  dsteimlned  at- 
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*"^" 


more  thvi  200;  i 
U     Irom     300     : 

to   advance  Dorllieast   of   Ypres  alopt 
by  Britlih  arilllerjF, 

leader  ol  'Oermaii  filers  with  elrhlj 
air  viclorle«  lo  o-edll  Id  Berlin, 
IjrousbC  down  behind  British  Uoea 
and  buried  wllb  mllllaiT  honors. 
April  23.  Id  a  daring  eOorl  to  block 
cbannel    at    Zeebru«ge,    OemiBD    su^ 

with  «nienl'  sunk,  ^rations  carried 


>  withdraw   tram   poi 
-1  WytKhael 

If  Dunt  Kemi 
s  norlhern 


jfprW"' 


t_foe  ealned 
.   Total  Ami 


111  Iwld  b!  Brll 
>  lootlDB:  In  Dul 


If   wounds,   disei 
1:   from  other  c 

iniber  5.M;   Brli 

nelrbborhood 

HAT 


the    talMCripdoiu 


Large    German 


were    e34.ftS6    i 


SfcHtv,  fll 


Opera 


sss; 


Cantieny  flred  by  American  artfilery 
and  at  same  time  two  flrei  aUrled  in 
Montdldler  followed  by  numerous  es- 
ploBlons;  enemy  artlTltr  reporleil 
focr^asing  along  Italian  front. 
May  IS.  Opening  of  offenaire  bn 
Italian  front  develoDed  with  lUlian 
trotqis    taking    lead;    Iroopa    of    new 

slrdghtlnji    on    tremendoue    scale    on 

tOTs   Bwtlolpatlng;    WtlsoB  (urivei  In 

parada  whl^  Inaugurated  JIOO.OOO- 
OOO  drive:  Washiniton  announces  snb- 
acriptlona  lo  third  Liberty  Loan 
reached  14.170. 018, 050. 
May  IS.  In  an  address  at  Uetro- 
Dotilan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Wil- 
son announces  no  limit  will  be  placed 

lo  Stance  to  "win  the  war  worlhlly." 
JWay  28.    Uncrecedented  aerial  actlv- 


•evecely  °"    May    ^t    bombs    Art 


Xiy  I.  Qcrman  atlsch  hurled  against 
Americans  who  occupy  a  short  eeator 
west  ol  Villers-Bretonneui;  attack  re- 
pulsed, the  Oermana  leaving  many 
dead:   American   Joss  reported  "rather 

ArclkdulEe   Prancls  Ferdinand   and   hla 
wife,  died  In  fonreaa  near  Prague  ol 
tnbercolodi. 
May    2.    Oermaiu   ealabllsh   military 

May  4.  Waablnrtou  nporta  "otst- 
vhelmlnr   mccew''    of    tUrd   Liberty 


Snemy  aircraft  bt 
a  pfcardy,  on  A 

and    kiuKc    nun 
children. 


oally  entire 


;  attack  began 


and  left  along  bigh  siumiu  ltmici-k 
by  CbMntn-dM-Vamea;  in  British  aa 
tor  attack  mipcorled  by  tanks :  on  le: 
•THmiy  puihsd  back  British  to  secon 
ol  defeow;    In   nel^borhood    c 
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lor  raUanlry  In  action;  enemy  Tcacnod 

(hrouihnul  dot  with  eilreme  violence 

oa  rront  0(  forty  miles. 

Har  as.    OBenaiye  made  rapid  prof- 

ripal  defenae*  of  apprcxiCb  to  Ftfit  by 

Ourcq    Valley;    Germana    acaln   t>onib 

trow  01  htHDilala  thai  were  attack- 

Bl  on  May  18. 

Berlin  clBime  capli^B  o[   13,000  Drl>- 

June  a.      Foch  broueht  hfe  reserve 

oners;     FieniA    and    BritlBb    MliHn* 

force    into    field;    to   norlh   of   Alene. 

UloBd   all  day   aeainat  Brltlah   troopi 

time  by  French. 

on    Ai.ne    front    ana    aevere    flghtin; 

Jane    K.       Marine!    Anally    beat    oil 

coDllnuea  on  entire  British  aector.  and 

deaperate  Bttackg  of  enem;  M  BeUeau 

Wood:    wiped   out   enemy   patrol,   and 

late   hour;    at   end  o(  day   weight   of 

Uoni.   lakine  machlneKanB  and  many 

prlaonera:  otlier  American  troope  pene- 

of Monldidjer  Americana.  ""^P"™^^? 

trated  enemy  poailionB  in  Plcardy  and 

Battle   extended    t 


Chlteau-Thierry.   . 

tack  between  Ouri 

vanced  French  Ifn. 
ly-lc-Polerie  and  1 
June  7.    French 

BoureachcB.  both 


ChSteau-Thierr; 


Bear  ChSteau- Thierry. 
Jane  8.      First  mention 
force*  in  official  Qorman 


w"X  lire 

and    Oulcby-lo 


Chile  BU-Thierrj 


works  and  dncoula  destroyed- 
JCND 


ssv 


-JmKted  critical 
e  2.    Thirty-ellht  offlr 


IST  German  advan 


Iront  from  A 


o  PI  all 


naive    on 
aea.  dls- 

Jnne  10.  On  lone  baltle-Ilne  In  Italy 
lorriflc  fiirhting  Blill  in  rroF™"  »" 
gTonnd  yielded  under  weighi 

few  places  on  Piave  River;  Enemy  in- 
Jnne  T>   Proof  that  Analrian  oBenilve 


-effiht  of  f 
,    Brttlah,    . 
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lullau     wTih     BrUUh    ^wid     Franca  A°Uh1  nUa  oa  Owma^:  on  Wealem 

AMeB      acrreMlve       Blonr       lOO-mile  Tronl  781  alrpl^QAi  reported  downed. 


■  but  Increued  a 
19.  An  aiBkalt 
Brman    ihack-trtK 

_     Vtl«I17     »iid     0.__,     — 

r  French  Sre  and  unable  to  maka 

~    "  ■  "     trrjoD*  Back  / 

TabHi    and 

croised  Harne 


deluied  enemy  with  ihcllB  for  several 
hour*;   Auitrlan    iroop«   had  to   gross 

(woUen  to  Sood,  man;  bridEe«  swept 


.    American  uniW  la  nl(ht  at 
pture  Tillage  ol  Vaux.  dose  Ii 

Jnlled  States  during  dune  broki 

to    Shlppujc-    Board    totalioj 


American  soldiers  left  lor  f rants  eVei 
Julr    4.     Australian    troops,    asetsti 


without     ar 


Jane     2S.      Further     advai 


.    Utilled 
r    Waah- 


°E^cei 

t'Ml- 

Austria's 

t's'^Srhl- 

/JJ?."S.    G. 

German    Ap 

J^'-J^f; 

jp^v'rv 

in  offlelal 

lion      by 

and  riihl 

JBI,   8.     F 

July'Sf  Re 

Chateau- 

re  of  all 

firS' 

Kuhlmann.  Gor- 
flght  north  of  Chateau- 


plane:    rapid    strides    being    made    bj 
French,  British,   and  Italian  forces  .In 


ought  at  Belleau  Wood 


occupied  by  Itali 


iwn  0123,  a  total  o 


natlOD-balloone  r 


imed  after  violent 


both  iidi 
bDldlUE  - 

Chaitsu-' 
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I  at  Keime:  American  force* 


cHptured       MuIly-RaiDOT^^ 


ilele    britrode    ilarT; 


wben  hiB 

Reims  on  . 
JnlT    ,  18 


i    BoossTsU    hilled 


o  Ptre-enTardeiii 


I    Frencb-Amerioui 


f  Chan 


AnK>  'J.     French  reports  note  (all  ol 
a^Bona.    croMiiiK    of    the    Crtse.    ant 

Villera  ■  Arron,     Ville-eii  -  Ta.'r'aeD™u' 

Autl.  S.  Penhlnr  awarded  Qmni 
Croii  o(  Lerlon  of  Honor  bj  Prencl 
Qovernnienl;  Pitel  Army  Corpa.  com 
manded  t^  y.i,^.a.^=^j  ii.._... 
Llgvett,  occupli 
toroei    which    d 

□  retreat  ol 


mile   from 


Morei 


Allied 
N'oiildldler 


Aii«.  T. 


Penhlnr  reports  frea 
tween  AlsDe  and  Marr 
JolT  23.  Violent  < 
parted  between  U vnt 


Franco- America 
Submarine  Bin] 


1  Brachea  and  Morli 
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oBeiallj  nporled  17.000.  uhI  belwsea 
200  and  300  tuiu  Uben:  in  Ljra 
Viller  Brlliib  tnwpa  wItuicc  od  tcn- 

IDOI  mliu:  on  V«lc.  Amciicui  traopt 
cBpInre  Hmetlc:  Borne  rcporU 
muutod  tv  Capi,  Oobrlelc  d'Aaanniio. 
hoi     flowD     orer     VLeonm    Bad    dropt 


I    Iroopa    parLlcipa_    ^    ^_^ 

tun  at  ChiDllly  "the  moil  •erloni  n- 

Dmiielu  Zeliung'M  dacTlDllaa  ot  lint 
da;  of  PICirdT  Allied  oBenitTe. 
Aam-  IB.  CBBBdlan  IrooiM  taka 
DameiT  aod  Parrlllen.  nortbwMt  ot 
Koye;  total  number  o(  DrUooer*  cap- 
tured br  BrltlBb  Fourth  Armr  liaca 
mornlnc  of  Auguat  8,  31.844:  In  ume 
polod  prlaonen  taken  br  Frenoh  Plret 
Andj  amoonl  to  8.500.  maktnf  total 
ot  30.344  Oennan  prlsonere  captured 
Id  the  operationa  ol  Allied  annlea  on 
Kontdldler-Albert  Iront:  ftrgt  coutln- 
cent  at  American  troopi  "li  now  ar- 
rtrlnf  at  VladtToatok" ;  the  unit  eon- 
■tit*  of  the  Twenly-aeventh  Kejular 
It,  '  l^neral   Maroti.    Chief    of 


Anc. 


Arrai      briDca      BrlUoh      acBln      Into 
Bulleconrt;  louth  of  Bapaoine  Gnende- 
vlth  MaD(in*a  armr  north  ot  Solaaona 
JuTlgnr  and  Bola  de  BeaiunoDl. 
BElTEHBKa 


Sept.     1.      , 

KngjiBh    forcca    capture    Bon 

four  mile*  north  ot  Pteoniie. 

court,     fire     mllaa     north; 

trooot  flght  for  Arat  time  0^  - ^ 

»pturlni  Voorraaieele. 
2.    Br[tiah  forces  breoli  tbrauth 
it-Drocoart      line,      or      "airilch 
iNeuve-BrUM    oaptured:   Amen- 


•ept.  2. 


Iwsrd   1 


I   Gtr- 


Sornj  and  aoM  St.  Queiitltt-SolaBOna 
Sept.  S.  Cie<Ao-Sloraka  reeotnlaed 
drlTlni    on    toward    Cambral.    Srltlth 

Sept.    4.      Germ 


I  Id™ 


of  twenty  mllei 
led     by     French 


llnea    to    mailmum        Srpt. 


French     force*     adrance 

north     of     Solnona:    Albert    captured 
bl    Brlllih   IrooPi. 
AvK.  SS.    British  lake  nine  towns  on 


ptured     bj     Brttleb 


French    wla    thirtr    lowoa 


[■lied   I 


A  200  disabled  U 


■outhBrn  uarl  of  Rindenbur;  line 
ai  La  Fftre.  eaplureil  by  Prendi: 
heirhti  domlnalini  Alms  captured  and 

Sept.  la.    RetKtratloo-day  for  United 


OOO.OOO   I 


Indies 


lilted     by     Frenc 


■a  wlth- 


villtgee.  Including  Conislmalson.  V 
tinpulch.  Le  3ara.  and  Hsmeli:  B 
|gh  airplane)  bombed  Karlsruhe 
August  33;  nine  persons  killed  I 
■'-  Iniured. 

:.  2T.    Prench  troops  capture  Sore 


Sept.  IS.  American  troops  wipe  ot 
St.  Uihiel  BBllent.  reaching  line  c 
Norror.  Jnulny.  Xammea.  St.  Benol 
BattODvllle.  Haxnopvllle.  and  Berbei 


and  adranie  (wo  milc^  beyond. 

ot  St    MfSlel;   to- 

advanee;    French   troops   croaa  Allelte 

lal    prisoners    oHic 

allT    reported    20,- 

at     aeveral     points     near     Camoagne; 

British  troopa  take  Bapaume  and  doae 

Sep"*.    IB.     Amerlc 

an    forces    advance 

in    on    Pfronne:     north    of     Soiaaons 

two  to  three  mliea 

an  tlilrtT-ttfree-mlle 

American    forcea    drlTe    Germans    out 

I    of    Meu    come 

J^i^r^-    Fler™    fightin,    eaat    of 

PBtrola    BDProachiT 

■  ¥sii  'srisi 
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•    Howlle:    HalBedu,    nortb- 


tocetber    with    milU-ITaiem    HI    BHt 
Sept.    Itt.      Keoeir*!    ol    a«rmmn    U- 

(rom  goa«l,''°n-bouSl  in  tallMt.  wlW 
nlnetT-ili    wounded    Canadian   omcen 

Srpt.   17.    Serbian  and  French  troopa 

rnnlnr  more   than  five  milea:    thrH 

Srpt.    IK.    Cl^menceaa  declares  in  an 

flcht  until  the  hour  when  the  enemr 

between 
poailble" 


London 


)    from    north    and 


t  Annr  (HKnidetea  oeni- 

patlon  of  line  in  St.  Mlhiel  sector  run' 
nfin  parallel  with  Hlndenborc  line: 
Serblsp.  French,  and  Greek  troope  ad- 
Tauoe  an  averace  of  ten  milea  on  ft 
front  of  twentr  mile*  In  Macedonia. 
SeFt>  16>  Bulsarlan  Uw^m.  driven 
bade  ttaronsh  monntalne  reilon  ol 
Kojden  and  Baletlei  Haulf.  reporled 
In  nlrbt  aiToia  Cerna  Blver:  lorlj-ttve 
villBiea  fallea  to  Serbian  Iroopa,  ooer- 


•hip.      belonalnr      to 

with    ^bo_. 

milea  oil  American  coaal: 
reporta  35.000  Turktib  prlionera  ana 
260  runa  captured  In  advance  of 
Biiliib  armlea  northward  Ihroncb 
Paleitlnei  havinc  aeliod  paisacea  of 
the  Jordan  at  Jiared-Dameer.  laat  ave- 

the  river  ctoaed  tar  Britleh  troopai 
Seventb    and    BIshtb   Ttirklah   armfea 

virtually  ceased  to  eiiit.  entire  trana- 
port  capiuretl 
Bent.    a*.     Brltlih    cavalry    capture 

Sort  Of  Haifa,  toielher  with  Acre  and 
■-Sail:  Brltiib  and  Frenidi  attacking 
on     adlacent    front*,     totallnc    abool 

ture  l.SOO  i^Boner*  and  four  towni; 

from     St.     Quenlln:     French     cavalry 

pSleE^  norlheaai  of   Monaatlr:   Greek 

at  Gurincbet,  few 
1  Tanlar:- tbda  far 
1   prlKioe™  and   140 


ilep.   norll 
d  l^nch 


mllee  1 


Sept.  S5. 

Idmira 

BeiehBta* 

eiplle    r 

peace 

inis-^ssrsi 

lor    paice 

"SSu 

nana    re 

total  Iron 

of    13 

0  milea; 

43.000   pr 

and   205 

runa  been 

takea  by 
Sept.     So 

ri™ 

n  Pales 

ne. 

Fi™ 

Palesiloo   attack    on   Irani    of   eljtleen 

Meuse    and   Alane   rlvera   on   front  of 

mllee  between  RaCal  and  sea  and  push 

twenty  miles   smasbinr   throufh  Hln- 

forward  twelve  n.lU.:  more  than  3.000 

denburg  line  tor  averare  sain  of  seven 

prisoner,,      many      suns,      and      larse 

miles  and   caplurinr   5.000  prisoners: 

two    divisions    lake    German    trendiee 

Sept.    SO.         Kueuvres.    seven    miles 

and    atronr    points    northwest    of    Bt. 

lib:  northwest  nf  St.  Quenlln.  HalTs 

exlendlnt    occupation     about    Sea    of 

Galilee  and  Fourth  Turkish  Army  vir- 

tually  surrounded:   British   and  Greek 

troop*    invade    Buliarla   from    Dolran 

Ueta    forts    and   batteries    nnder    fire 

reilon,    forcing    way    over    Belaabltaa 

Sept*.    Sz".  '^Serllan'  troops,    presslni 

.ssrsfWi...  .„..  ..„»  ub. 

Bnliarlan  and  Qermnn  troops  in  len- 

mty  Loan  cempaljn  with  a  spaecb  In 

tral  Hacedonla:   Turkish  army  opera- 

Hetropalltan  Opera  House  In  New  York 

llnF  In  Palestine  between  Jordan  and 
IflSiterraoeaa  virtually  wiped  out  by 

In  which  outUl»s  plan  tor  Leacne  of 

Nations   to  be  formed   at  Peace  Con- 

Mtleh    and     AlUed     forcea.     18.000 

st    leveVal   polnis:    Halt   turrtes  Cam- 

fiSS.rff&^.-RS 

brel  delensee.  Americans  aiding,  and 
takes  0,000  prieonerB:  American  troops 

burn  syilem  soulhweat  of  Le  Catelet: 

proposal      from      BulcBrlan      Govern - 

S«pt.    23.     Trench    hold    west    baift 
of  the  Olso   for  more   than   half   dl^ 

kent  lor  armistice  of  farty-elrhl 
houT*.  with  View  maklnr  peace;  offer 

Unce  Irflm   La  F6re   to  Moy;   Italian 

Britleh  frelg-hter  a 


Sept.    28.    Replythi  to  Baliarian  n 

si^a    UDon"'uiiequivo™i'  subm'lsslol 
Americans  reached   Rrelmhllde  line  i 


continued    flriPK    tor    one    hoiB-    and 
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uid   Biitlih   cwtun  Poelcaiipelle 


1  vllUtes:  Allenb 


IrltiBh  now  veU 
"re^UMl'awedifii 


beigliM  and  heavr  ouualtlei  Inflicted; 
Per«hln»'i    armj    In    Arronne    «weep- 

Uolled  Slales'  U-oopi  cnt  Ihrough  de- 

6?loO*prl>oner>"'Bnd  ^100    runs    «P^ 
AmorioKii^aliTnoUble  BdyaQce  and 


I  CBmbral  and 


preoedlnc 

at  Are  to 

lany 

village,  neai 

!  Cambral: 

and   350   irt 

"ak"n"eMiS 

»^n^d^ 

ridie  WOE  li 

■»l  tartr-eifhl  hours. 

Oet.  a.    Ind 

on  Berlin 

ang. 

:   Amaier- 

der  Ooiu-aud 

,1«  eighl-mlit 

.  Pole*,  and  SileUang  gBlh- 

'bM  State  and  Ciecho-Pollab 
lDrc?e  ol  10.000  Turks  aur- 
Brtllah  la  Paleetlne;  But- 
indered  nncODd)  Hon  ally  to 
■litltlea  cesalDC  officially 
■rmlitla  ilKiieil  with  fuU 
Ferdinand, 

OCTOBER 


ot  Kli 


Brllisli.    Prencll 


Includlnr     Frencb 
MT«n-mlle    front 

four  or  Ave  mllea 
h  ol  SI.  Slienne. 


.  2.  Allenbr'a  forcea  nocupr  I 
ma'rii  evacuat'ln^Llilo;  St^^ea 
lonefB    taken    belween    Vea:e    a 

.  S.    AmeriCHn,  Britlah,  and  Itall 


Tn^iCeonM 


Oet.  0.    Halt  ri 


■hed":    Prenet 
inter   Beirut. 


ilrtj-flTe-iBlle  froi 


,";"cSbS! 

>ort   oT'syria' 

lyit  QeimS^ 

Oouraud'a  ■rmy  lu  ai 


K  tbnisl  Dorlh 


11.    Aualria-Hungarr  and  Tortey 
iT«1ffna     of     all      German     federml 


A  CHKONOLOGY 

Dole :     American     Flnl 


:■  Irom  rallro 
n      Italian 


OP  THE  WAR 

BtuBdoned    and    BelcUn    cout    iirac- 

llcally  cleend  of  enem;:  Half  an- 
Ihree-mile  front  from  t^  GateMi  lo 
Bobaln  BriUeh  and  American  troope 
burl  Qenuani  back  two  mile*  and 
Uke  3.D00  prlMDera:  on  Arronna 
front.  Penhinv'i  men  advance  anotber 
mile  In  refion  ot  QraudDri;  on  ar- 
rlrlni  al  Atlantic  iHirl  armr-tre 


wllb   I 


^^■"Si 


abdlcaUon      alw'    publiihed:      Britleh 

brai  caaies  Qermana  to  retreat  rapidly; 
British  now  aitride  Doual-DenBln  road, 
four  milea  aodlheaat  of  Douol;  on 
Champagne  front  America  ni  and 
French    Btrenrtheu   frip   on   weat  end 

Oct.   18.     Focha  forcei  wreili  Laon. 

I-a  r*re     and  major  part   of   the   8t, 

of     Kriemhilde      line      at      Orandpr*; 

Qobaia  Haaaif  from  enomj. 

Perihtnr'e  men  advance  aboul  mile 
beyond  Ramaine  and  capture  Banihe- 

Oct.     14.     Enemr    driven    back    Ave 

vllle. 

Yprei  b7  new  Allied  blow  in  Flandera; 

Oct.     Ift.      WIlHn     relecta     Auatrlsn 

French.    BpltHh,    and    Beldan    troop* 

drive  wedce   deeper  In  enemy'*  iw«l- 

tioni.    ooverinr    naval    baiea    ot    Zee- 

bmne  and  Oetend;  tbe  armi«  sweep 

^^^^.  ™.     «.  e.».u-                      uw. 

forward  to  within  iour  milea  ot  Cour- 

£«n2".bSi^rii"bo^r'3''Jr'oo^a 

enomy  continuei  HLehl  north  and  eael; 

Gouraud's   arm.    croigei   A1»ne    alone 
wide  froDt  and  la  within   twentr-nve 
milee   ol   Meii^rea.   on  Franco- Beliian 

Oct.  "aiT'  Brltiah  enter  weatern  nub- 
Ufba  of  Valenciennea. 

livered  al  Blale  Department  in  Wa.h- 
ln»ion;     in    a    prompt    reply     WllBon 

Oct.  ZB.    French  palroli  croaa  Danube 

miUUrr    BdviKri""'    PoweS  'arfayed 
againei  Germany:  Uniied  Staiei  Senate 
breaks    all    precedent  a    by    viroroualy 

gion  ol  Srandpr«,  alraiihlen  out  llnea 

0^lpt^''2T'  B!40o"'OT"»nerTB*.id  o™ 

manya  peaeo  note. 

100  cannon  captured  In  aectlon. 

Ort.     15.      Duraizo,    Anatrtan    naval 

Oct.    28.     British    and   Italian    lorcea 

bass  In  Albania,  taken  by  Italian  tor- 

take^'^.Oo"    Auatro-Hungarlana:  ^"ia 

ins    Oatend;    Allied    torcea    drive    all 
mnei    deeper    Into    enemy' a    Flandera 

four    daya    armtea    taken    more    (ban 

ot    Plav 


orth  of  Grand  Dr6  and  oi 


Grandpri. 
Oet.  1«.    Wlleon'a  rva^  cauaed  panic 

in   Berlin  banking  circlea;   Hungarian 

independence  declared  by  Biacyar  Par- 
.liamenl:  Americana  capture  Grandpr^, 

base  of  Oerman  operatlona  in  Cham- 

Grne:     Britlah     army     palrola     enter 
lie. 
Oet.  IT.    Oelend  taken  by  Allied  naval 


northward  flfleen  mllea  I) 

throoih  capture  of  moui 
Vadal.  retreat  ot  fifteen 
Tlaioni  operaline  betweei 

5S5.S  Si«S"' " 


1  advance  six 
beyond  Piave. 
py  Belle- 

n^'t,  V"" 


.'    Alpj! 
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NOVBMBBH 


brsBk    out 
>ck;    red    Oai 


irlhorn  QeroHo 


liberated  br  Finl  Americui  Armr 

Nov.     S.      Garman     deiecMes     rci 
Foch's  hctulauiu'lers  near  Sealle;   li 


DMU 


I.  uid  3.007  miue-tt 


...  to  OermBD  C^n- 
ivins  flmi  delermlca- 
>  In  full  de*alopment 


Nay.  »,  Berlin  messi 
throne  br  Crown  Pi 
heir  abdlcateg;  rebellit 


Brunswick,    and    MagdBburr 


caotured  b;  Italian  srbiei; 

le  eaat''^Meuw"per"6?nK'B 
^ouraud^B  army  foroe  Oer- 
Bll    back    behind   Ardenoea 


Imoortant     Frei 


Lanflinr 


by 


luthorlzed     by 

Nov.  8.  Americana  pQBh  forward  throe 
mllec  DOW  engMed  within  il^bt  of 
„..__. ,_.,..     delegation 


wbM  Alllee  Unee, 
S'^iS.'  wilbe^a^av 


nplet. 


French   aatrlde  Belgrlan  boundary  cao- 

eneDH-:  British  and  Canadians  advance 

tilled  In  berltn;  Friedrlch  Ebert  takes 
Chancelloribip;  similar  revolotiona  in 
all  narta  ol  Qermsny:  tevere  flcbtlnr 
in  Berlin;  many  cersons  killed  and 
wounded  before  oBlfera  ot  sarrisoD  ear- 
rendered ;  Hoheniollern  dynasty  over- 
thrown  and  Berr  Ebert  dhai^  with 

of  dreadnourhU  in  Kiel   Harbor  loin 

Ndv.  11.   Day  of  the  siBnlnr  of  armle- 

D'dock;    Oermana    hurled    lew    Bhella 

BalK  reporu  cat>tur>  ol  Hong;  M  ix»- 
eation  oi  boBttlitlee  Brltlali  bad  reached 
(eneral  line  ol  Franco- Belilan  Irontler. 
eaat  ot  ATeenes.  Jeomonl  and  S1tt7. 
and  tour  miles  eaat  ot  Hone.  Cblevrea. 
Lesalnea.    and    Orammanc    revoIatloD 


A  CHKONOLOGY  OF  THE  WAE 


_jilun    sod    Doeberltz 
I    hand!    ol    OBW    Buiho 


clared  recubllc,  king  italioi-  be  will 
not  oppose  wiJl  ol  people;  Hamburg*, 
Breineo,  tuA  Llibeck  rulafl  by 
Boci»IUt».  and  power  o(  rulere  gone 
from  Grand  Duchies  of  OldenburE. 
Baden.  Hesn.  MBcklenburj-Schwerln. 
and  UackleDbDn-Slrellii;  Kaiser  de- 
part* trom  Spa  for  Hollapd  and  held 
up  near  Eyidap  availing  declBlon  or 
Dotch  QOYernmeQt;   2  45  A.M.  Waili- 


n 


tJnlMd  Utalei  and  Canada;  at  10  A.M. 


;S 

by  Oerma 

.M  durim  tha  oc- 

OfflMa 

"iqnOi, 

lug  the 

war  Great 

ItaMy  ' 

1.000,000 

ugh    other 

l'^'s». 

imatelT 
itrored 

200    Oar- 

lan  »ubinartjiei 

dei 

durmr  tbo 

■ar:  Pret 

nier  Ll( 

atstes  thai 

lillah     Govenu 

l^Ta" 

been     ad- 

iwd  br 

grealei 

n   kinidom 

nat    (on 

uilU    ol 

■lahlc    f 

'hich  he 

ought  1 

»  held  1 

•eaponslble. 

DBCBUBBR 

t   91  ate,   Introducei 


'wilh  an  alterable  lo 


'/^^rvri 


Dec.    6.      Crown 


.    101     New    Qerman   QoTemmenl 

Illations:    An^ican    ThtJI  im^ 
gDated     "Army     of     Oecupatlon," 


Nov.      IS.       Bntt 

Iron-lleld" .        '  " 
Nov.    20.     Frene 


ginning  ol  war  to  Octobei-  SI  us  9. 0:^1.- 
8S8;    new   conatruotion  In  the  United 

4,3"^,8Be  tone "stri '530! OOo'"onB  pur- 

tured    wag    Tie.SZO,   caaking    net    Iobb 
3.413.013  tona. 

Qennanr     i»     tl20,000,ODO,000     and 

Dec.     12.      Britlah     troops    bold     all 


r  Queen   Elliabetb  a 


enlar    Parli.     recelTed     by     Polncai^. 
Clfimeneeau,  and  other  eminent  Prench- 


Dec.  IB.  WllBon  lays  a  wreath  on 
lomb  at  LatayettB;  three  great  Rhine 
tHidge-heada  proTlded  by  armistice  i>f- 
cupled  by  advanced  Allied  lorces — 
Brillah  Bl  Cologne.  Americana  at 
-  -■  -    -       Seneh      at      MalnM 


Belgian  prieati  were  tartDred  i 


1  pal      Dee.  SO.    To  October  25   total   Oer* 


tumtns 
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■wen    8.006,670.     of  Hew   York   Hsrbor  uul   are  rerlewed 

•rare  PrimiipB.  b;  Secrelsir  Dsnieli. 

.-. —     .....        ■....      ...       I........     (jneral    electiana 

is    UnloniiH:     73 

1    returned 

Inr  al  finck'lnfliBBi ' Palace.  ..„_._. 
(0  welcomini:  addnu  ol  Kini  Georse 
■I  Stale  Bangaet.  Bays  that  ■ubitantial 


wbom  4,760.000 
Dee.    ai.     a,\m 
touled   0.160.001      __   .    _ 
tclefTun    from    PeLrocrod:    o 
1.700.000   killed:   dlMbled   nw 
Ivml      I.IGO.OOO.      vttlle      3. 
T  soldiers  wounded;  Huulai 


1    dreadDouffhti 


iroai  Ireland:  WlUoD.'ii 

1*.*   -.    &....b.4 .»>...»    i>..i.«^    repljlnff 

iie*Moa  -. 

1  reached  tnr  AJUed  leaden. 


THE  EVENTS  OP  1919 


JANUARY 


Jam.    8.     Theod 
on  talllHlde  la  OrBter  i>ay  cemeteir  In 

plets  control  of  Inner  aectloa  ot  fier- 

Jbd.    12.     Luiembura:  prcKlalmed  re- 

Dj  chAteau. 
Jan.    17.     J>r.    Llebkoecbt    and    Bobs 
Luxemburj,   Bpartaoan  leaden,    killed 

J  Ha.     IS.      FarlB     Peaoe     Coitfarence 

Jm?  24."  B^'rote  oJla  "to  is'senate 
PBBHB  bill  approprlatlni  tlOO.OOO.OOO 
lor  famine  relief  In  Europe;  Hou»e 
PBBBed  meainre  abort  time  before  Tote 


Biete  deolsred  at  Hi 

Feb.     14.     Leiiffue 

ference  bj  Wilsoo. 
Frb.'lS.    WtlBon  ai 


of    MatloDB    plan 

lis  from  BM(t  (or' 
gresB,  naiieata  Ibai  debate  on  Ifiajne 
ot    Nations    plan    be    nOBlpODed    until 
after  hia  arriTal. 
F«b.    18.      Senator   Borab,    a  leadlor 

.___ .   _^  League.  deelinOB  to  meet 

.0    diBcuaa    I>a«Tie;    UaJon 
lolify  Peace  Conference  Iber 


PreBidenl 


laimalia  be  orbll 


of  ItallaDB  and   Juaro- 

■      ■  ■rftraled:  un- 

Wilson    waa 

ifileB   Poindeittf. 


Feb.    IS. 

World  Leaiue  in  Dnlted  States  Sen. 
ate:  RepresentaliTe  FeM,  0(  Obto.  de- 
livers a  epeecb  in  op[H»ition  to 
League  in  Honae  of  ttflpfesentativee; 
peace  parleys  in  ParlB  (emporaHly 
hampered  by  attempt  on  life  ol 
Cl^menceau,  bead  ot  tAe  Cootennce. 
Feb.    21.      Kurt    Eisner.    Premier    of 


PEDRtTARir 


Prledrich     Bbert    Preaic 


Feb. 

German"  state  by  vote  ol 

Feb.    12.*  Ebert 

terras    and    decia 

utmoBt  Irom  wha 

Feb.  13,    Twenl] 
pioyees    in    Berti 


ilional  AsBemblr 


trikea  o 


orkerB  are  belnr  met 
OS     Ot     doctors     and 


two  other  offldala 
i  asaasBi  nation  t^ 
1    arrives    In   Boston 


IfSn"     ^"wa^S 


9:  draft  of  Ibe  Leorue 
lived    tn    Oermanr    aa 
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nesDliic  littlB  teu  than  r 
MARCH 


Marcli  S.    Pb»cs  Conlerence  C 

OOO.OOO.UOO  is  amount  wblcta 
coUDlriet  oucbt  to  pty  AlLit 
Ataotialed  Powere;  J'rance  ai 
immsdlate  parmeni  of  lo.OUD.Ui 
Marck    a.     At    meeting    of    < 

moiuiy  asTBed  thai  Germany  « 

BtBrch  10.  Supreme  Counc 
unanimouili  agreed  tliBt  Get 
military  force  aiiall  be  limited  I 

Mhi-cD   la.    Pe»<»  ConJerence'i 


DOW  in  hand!  ot  Bolil 


muiBcre  br  BoIaheTihl  ol  n 


AjhtII*  : 

sresl' 

Statea  i 

Aprfl  S2 

mSal"' 
a'SfII  ' 


clucior 


□1  pe»M;  Lkrainlan  1 
t  Lemberf  entered  that 
e  days  of  hard  firbtinr. 


2.000,0( 


rcb  29. 

Tork     Cttr.     esllmaled     at 
Unea  Fifth  Avenue  tp  wel- 

e   Twonlr-BeTsnlh    DlviBian. 

lormerly   New    York  National  Quarda 

March  28.  Allied  trooni  In  Ruaiia 
on  botli  Siberian  and  Archsniel 
fronts,  noir  number  369,466. 


I_  iT.._^Plr«t^aermaD  ahip  to  «i- 


28.    Ural  Conaack  t 


Api 


.     A  MTlBed  text 
..    Council  of  Fou 

NaironV'  1»„  adopted     by 


a  diBw 


■aUlei 


Confen 
Ma  7*  7. '" 


Awrll    lO.    League  of   Natli  ^ 

£a.e'^M"iilon*I^lr°Saar  Vallej  for 
flfleen    yeflPi.    after    whleh    plebticlle 

Inhabilanli  rejarding-  future   form  of 

a'pfII™  4'.  ■  Pease   Conference  decides 

000  irold  mirke  fabout  tSSiOOO  OOo!- 
000)  for  loisea  and  dsmare  caused  br 
war-  20.000.000.000  marks  of  vhlch 
must  be  paid  in  two  years,  40  OOO,- 
000.000  in  Ihlrly  years,  ani  40.000.- 

Prsnce, 'between  20  and  30  per  cent. 
to  Great   Britain,  and  belweea  2   and 

April    IB'.     ladiauntable   eVidence    of 


.    Fli^t  meeting  belw 

y<es  place    at   Verai 
Allied  and  Aesociat 

Hay  ».  Omak  Ruseian  Q 
detaila  of  its  eitabllahment 
Dieted. 

Peace  HlsBlon  leave  for  Ber 
cusa  peace  situation  with  G 
where    violent    opposition 

May   is.    Philipp   Schoideir 


.    Body  of  Edith  Cavsll.  EnE- 


-'-rred    in    1. 


Brockdorff- 
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and  615.WS  prlMii 
Udiad  In  Bcrtbi. 
Hmr  19.   Senenl  Del 
oparatloni  ol  »~  — ' 


iDcn.  In  llcnm  pab- 


dBclariDf  her  ihArfl  of  burdeni  rrow- 
liW  out  of  war  bs»d  on  ber  abllitj 
to  carry  it  mnd  not  on  her  denrte; 
BoIibsTlki  besin  •rxniallon   ol   Ma»< 

Har  26.     Council  of  Pour  dedda   to 


meDbi  wlunbjr  the  Ualled  Slatea  ud 
Great  Britain  Till  como  to  the  aa- 
■Utanca  of  ■"raooa  Id  caae  ihe  ia 
meuaosd  br  ■Qtrmaaj. 
Jnne  28.  War  with  OarmanT  ends 
with  the  alinlnc  of  the  Tresly  ol 
Peace  br  oieDliialentlBrlH  reoreaent- 
ioc  OermaDy  and  tbe  delegate*  ol 
Iwenly-elx    ol    Allied    and    Aiuciated 

Jane  3ft,     PreeldeDt  Wllaon  aaila  for 


iHtntilT 

iSSooT     "" 
Mar  HJ.    Coun< 
Dfler  Kolchak  c 

condJUan  he  wl 

Mar  ze.    3ccRl_. 


Ined     ^    LeacuB    • 


ibly. 


300:  total  number  of 

aa  11t.OOD.000:  all  arrancemenu  com- 
pleted for  bloekadiiv  Oennonr  la  caie 

n  dekjaatea  nlute  to  Mgn  Peace 

. :    11    Qermanr    doea    not    liEn, 


a's 


81.      Qermsn 


nale  by  ,-_... . 

wbLcb,  If  adopted,  woold  place  that 
body  on  record  aa  in  favor  of  Inune- 
dtale  Deace  with  Oermany.  aa  con- 
Blderlnr  that  war^imt  of  Dniled 
States  expreat  In  var-dedaratlon  had 
been   accompliahod,    and    aa    deferring 


.    „j    completion   of    peace 

and  nrKiiu:  them  to  bend  their  et- 
forta  to  Oe  fDimimrat  al  ila  terma. 
June  ST.  Freaident  Wilson  sniwun- 
cea  before  lesTlae  Paia  that  be  pro- 
poiea  to  mbmlt  to  tbe  TIni  led  States 
Senale  a  treaty  oirylni  out  ananEe' 


Jaly    9.     The    Oerman    National    Aa- 

jBly^Iti.  Prealdent  Ehert  ilcna  hill 
ralTfylaK  Peace  rresty  and  document 
ii  dlapBlcbed  to  Vertalllea. 

July    12.       Premier    Cl^menceau    Dt- 

bloi*ade. 
JDly  14.     Oreat  pesce  celebrationa  in 


July  IS.  Great  Britain'  celctirates 
proaeiaton  in  her  history  In  Landoa; 
Ihe  parade  headed  by  Penblni. 

Jaly  20.  The  peace  conditioru  of 
Allied     sod     AHocJaled     Powere     are 

July  21,     The  British  House"'  Com: 

mons  ratiflea    the   Peace   Tre.-.j    with 

Germsny. 
Jnly  28.     Uutlny  ol  Russian  troops 

on  Oneia  Ironl.  Mo.  Ruasla. 
JnlT_2a.      Mutliv  ot  Russian   Lroops 

on  Vaita  from.  No,   Ruaala. 
-    ■       --        -"arshal    Poch    created    a 
by  Kliw  George  V.  and 
m  of  Cily  and  a  aword 


JniT   a 

Field  H 


Anc. 


imbly 


Abb.     2.     i 
Boda  Peat. 

Ana.  8.  BelKlan  Chamber  ol  Depu- 
ties unanlmoualy  ratifies  Peace  Treaty. 

Abk.  S».  Senator  Knoi.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, declares  in  Senate  that  the 
only  safe  way  to  deal  with  tbe  Peace 
neaty  is  to  rejei^t  It  altosrether  and 
necotlate   a   separate   pact   with    Ger- 

°"°''         SBPTBHBER 


Conndl   of  ftaco 

SovOTnment ,  damandlnr  suP- 

, .   .^-  One  

Austria   In   the   ( 


Conference   decides 


for'  like  rspra- 


Sept.   lo.     Pes 


A  CHRONOLOGY 


s  United  ftal 

menu;  ^Kiai%Unmt''heaa  o'^Aui- 
trlan  delecaUon  to   the   Peace  Confer- 

pBTWte  ■l»lie»  place  in  New  York  ol 
tbe  Vint  DlTJilon.  headed  by  GetK^ral 
Penblni.  Cardinal  Msrder  wltaeiilnr 

Seitt.    11.'   Tbe    Bratlaao   ablnet    In 

Ronmanla  laJla, 
Sept.   12.     TnrheT.  In 


Meat   Wilton 'a   demand,    i 


B    ol    0 


ken  lor 


Will, 


^Ltr'^of  'p«a. 
and  without  deior." 

Iw  l^mler  Daridovlteh,  reaijna,  ■■  ■ 
Sept.  17.  A  recorC  Irom  Badapeat 
Sept.  18.     Communlala  ot  WeatDhsIla. 


OF  THE  WAR 

tbe      BflslBD     Ambaaaa 


eii'tabe' 


9    that 


It  «iclory  aver  BoIaheTllil:   nice 
ind    Bot.hevikl    "hen    prtidners 

I   reilewi    ilie    Pacific   Fleet    at 

S«pl.  14.  According  to  official  In- 
formBlloD  reachliv  London.  Admiral 
Kolchak     in     puraulng     bii     oaeaaiTe 

Selr'tront  fn  three "acea;  fhe  liague 

■  to    ralKj    the 


Sept.  2S.  Premier  Paderewikl  ol 
Poland    appears    before    the    Supreme 

□allcia  be  aaa^ced  to  Poland:  Hoa- 
peace  ofler  lo  Ukraine,  on  Ibe  baala 
llkrai™'"ll  that  natfon°w/if  nfai™aln 
neutralilT  In  the  Bovlel  atrufrte 
agalnat  Admiral  Kolcbak  and  Qeneral 

Foreign   kiniater.    realEni    be'canae   ol 

the  Peace  Treat)'  fight  the  Senate  bT  & 
TolB  of  43  to  40  decides  that  Ita  pro- 
aram  shall  be  directed  b;  Senator 
Lodie.  [Aalrman  ol  the  Foreign  Re- 
lation ■   Committee   and   leader   ol   tbe 

Sept.    34.     Red    troopa    ore    reported 

eaat  ot  Omak.  tbe  aeat 'ol  tbs  all- 
Ruaiiaa  Goveroment:  an  enconnter 
takei     place     in     SaarbHlck     betwaen 


tTbotb  aides 


Sept.   XH.     "Reservaltonlit" 
Peace  Treaty  will  be   deteala 


1  Hon 


ot  C 


beta  all 


tn  France;    Roland   Rohlfg.    in   a  Cur- 

400  hOTBe-po'wer'"^molor.'"brcakB  slT 
allilade  recorda  by  aacendinr  to  a 
beiaht  of  34.010  feet,  from  RooneTelt 
Held  at  Hloeola.  New  York. 
Sept.  19.  Peace  Treat;  banded  to 
Bulirarlan  plenlpolentlartea  In  Paris: 
a     aotifal     ' ■— 


publlshi 

of  alsRe 

MoacDw  in  oonaequenee  ol 

na  ol  Coasack  In 

oops  south 

Sept.    a 

;o. 

The    Bovtet    of 

Pelrosrad 

has   em 

Bred   the    people' 

lary  to 

begin  paaca  neitotta 

the  A  HI 

in  the  baala   of 

(Ixt  by 
Sept.  3 

'^Ibe' 

1. 

f  achieved 

a  comp 

lete 

victory    ofBr    the    Bolshe- 

Tim    after 

a    ten-dav    batt 

Drlna 

HItbt:      Qabrlele     d' 

5S1?'"«. 

the 

dtr  of   Ftnmi! 

-"li-l- 

Sept.    36.     Viscount    Qrs 

of  Lord  ReadlnjT  ai  Brtlli 

dor  to  tbe  United  States,  arrivea  In 
New  York  from  Bng-land;  eight  Oe'' 
man  llnera,  including  tbe  lomer  Ham. 

aecoDd  largest  abip  in  tbe  world,  are 
Inlw-Allied  Shipping  Commlsaloni 
President  Wilson  abandons  hit  speak- 
ing tour  and  returns   to   Washington, 


deoidea  on  the  appointment  < 
repatriation  of  tbe  O^man 
trian  prisoners  In  Siberia. 
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Duchen  Charlolle  ae  ruler  and  loi 
cuatoms  union  with  Frani^e;  Presld 

derole  mosl  o'  the*wee'{[''to  compl 

Srpt.  29.  A  nsolullon  demand 
that  Fiutofl  be  made  an  Ilalian  < 
ii  naesed  bj  the  Italian  Chamber 

F^ei    of  'ihe    s'lKk  "^Smi 

OCTOBER 


■ill  lb 


declared  endsd  and  tl 
!d.  by  two  Prenidenti 
■0     Shadehara.      form 

to'*  Iha'^'unll. 


.  2.     The  Frenp 


Eabelh  of  Belgium 
_.    ...  ,.   Rome  8BJ8   thai 

"■^iipon    bj 


ialk   cabinet,   beaded   by   Gamad   Peri 
Paoha.   Grand   Viiier   and   Minister  c 
Forairn  Attain,  realens,  aara  a  recoi 
from  CoDBlantlnople. 
Oct.  8.     The  Matlonal  Lerlalalive  Ai 
aemblr  of  Onalamala  r?tiiipa  the  trrai 
with   (IcsinanT:   leaden 
Treaty   flihl   hay-   •*— 
"last  ditpli''  -■-'- 


..    .._  F   dwided   that   aa   a 
"  delenss  they  win  require 


OpI.  13.     The  a^meneeau  minlalry  is 

Deputies  by  a  vole  of  334  to  133:  con- 

Camn"  Dijt  ior  Bile^l"  wliere"lK'y  "ul 
do  police  duly  durin?  the  plsbiadle  to 
determine  whetlier  the  Droviece  will 
Join  Poland  or  remain  under  Oerman 


ipliea  are  be  Inn  r 
y,  Bpcordins-  to 
eaded  by  All  atia 


.    IC.     The  Shan 


anta  atart  from  San  FranciaoD, 
Oct.     10.       Ein?      George      eomcleles 

the  Peace  Treaty;  the  Sunreme  Coun- 


Hnllend,      Fir 
and  Venezuela 
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Ihe  i-BRca  TrcaW  are  adopi 

e   Seiiala    Foreign    Relalion, 

They    provide    IbBl    the 

(    other    counifles    without 
I   ol   ConiresB. 

By   a  vole   or   Ig5  to   113 
1   dovernmenl's  alien  bill  i) 


;    four    additional    reserva- 

areign    Relations   Commiitee. 

Supreme    Council    of    the 


troopi  have  captured  B.OOO  BolsheiiWl 
Mpuplert  by  General  Denih'ine  after 
Oct.    1  f.     The  Austrian  National  As- 


)   Peace  Treaty   i 


of    Peace,    whici 
United  '  Slatea 


e  of  40  to  3B  ti 


between    Italy    and    JugoSlayti 

thaf"ci  "  so^il  m^^be  able  U 
11116"^,   Maynard  ^Bnd9^at^"Ro. 


Genei-al  Yiidenitoh   and   1 


Ort.    31.     Prcncl 


'.  hold*  its  flrg)  aesi'lo 


which"the°bodrharbeen    , 

^nvert^ 

into    a    Peace    Cabirwl-     the 

:    Brtliah 

Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer 

;T^»"eit 

(imates  ahowini  that  the   Bi 

tlonal  (tefli'lt  !■  approximately 

two  a"nd 

on.    a«.      A'pcordl"n(r"^"to     d 

iepntchea 

from  Paris,  the  recent  electio 

new  ComRiunal  Council  for  i 

the  parly  that  deslree  Piumc 

to  ItaTy. 

Oct.  2»,     The  Supreme  Cour 

icll  takei 

rted  vio- 

latloni    ot    the    Peace    Treat j 

■   by    the 

Germans-  the  International  Li 

terence  o)  the  Leajrue  of  Na 

eins  its  Kssion  at  Waihinplo 
gales   from    more    than    30   . 

wuntrieg. 

reiireaentln;  all  ot  (he  vorlr 

I'B  maior 

rlBlniB    are    aald    to    have 

throuithnut    the    Ultralne    as: 

iin.1    the 

force  1  ot  Qeneral  Denlhine   i 

ind  larM 

bnilles    of    t roan 9   ot    General 

Fellura 

and  General  Makhno   are   joi 

inlus    lbs 

are   nid 
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■ve  lahen  many  lowoi  «01illi  of  the        Not.   12.      TK"  iiiomh.r.  o)  Amn 
tpet.  DeUraOon 


Japan.  wbLcb  counlry  chui  become*  ttie 
fourth  ol  Ibe  prlncipBl  Allied  and  u- 

ihal  hs>e  ratified  are  Italr  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  ereal  Britain  on  Oclober  10. 
and  France  on  October  21;  the  Brlt- 
lah  GOTernmenfl  financial  poller  ta 
luiUlned  br  the  House  of  Commooi 
bj  the  overwhelmlni  majorllr  p(  SoS; 

decJlnea  (o  parlldpatB  In  a  blockade 
of  Sovlel  ftuMla.  itallnr  that  ehe 
does  not  believe    the   bloi^kade    would 

llwniklne    haa    recaptured    Orel    from 


e  Armi  of^ 


PEACE    PBELDIIKABIES — CLBUBH- 
CSAITS     FAHBWBU. — SENATE 
OEJECTS  PEACE  TREATY 
Not.  2.     The  town  of  Erainala  Oar- 
ka,  a  atrona:  Bnlaherlk  poeillon  an  the 
Qulf    of    Finlapd.    haa   capilulaled    to 


Council     thai 


TotOi    th: 
000. OUO 


sd  a  <«dlt  of  eo,- 
iiiied    principal^    Iw    the   purohaee 
3.     The    IJnlted   BUtea   Seaate 


United  SUlea  aaaumee  no  obligation 
to  preierve  (he  lerrUorial  Inletrltr  or 
political  Independenas  of  anr  other 
country  or  to  Inlerlen  In  controvBr- 
alM  between  nallona;  (he  return  of 
Amerfcao  dead  buried  Ir   ■"-   — ■-■-- 


ot  France  haa  been  author 
W   (he  FreniA   Gorarnment  am: 

id  by  the  War  DeDartmenl 
;lin  D'Oliar,  of  Pennwlvania.  for. 
.leuleaant  Colonel  In  the  Amerl 
Bipedltlonar;  Forces.  Is  chaser 
I    the    flrsl    nalioiial    eommandei 


e^«™?!S?! 


oiPe't 

osrad. 

lator    Knoji 

of    P 

oDers 

■™m*te 

?iii"llJ'e 

ne'ou    the' 

erty  of   ac 

trn.'"an?^E: 

Iratlon 

l™n""lro[ 

i     ™ 

Uaii 

"H" 

s 

[Bt"  Committee.  France's 

penies 

to  131.800,000 

lusive 

™'l«n 

gio'ns 
The 

md  losses 

n   (be 

nls  th 

'■Pre- 

to.th 

Lodfe  si  fe  ol  reserva- 

ow  kr 

ffi.^!!! 

'"s'^r 

nlptf 

leiK  of 

and  Preside 


s  his  slKnatDi-e, 


Nov.   19.    General  Tndenllcii  haa  re- 
signed  the    command    of    the  Susdan 

Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Eathoaiau 
Army,  has  suixroded  him, 
Not.  17.  The  BelElan  Cabinet  under 
Premier  Telacroli  lenders  its  reals- 
recent 'eleclion  in  I Iflly  Indicate  (hat 
elected  by  a  large  majority;  D'Annun- 

Fr'ealdenl    Wilson  ^stales    Ibsl   be   will 
progTBmVf  re^rrs^ons  KOee^h^ourh 
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rsBialni  wllil  bU  armlu. 


^  ^^  .^  vol. 


Stale  DApu-tment  <»nArm  I 
of  Om'*Ic  by  BoliliaTliu  on  ; 
Mov.    IB.      Tlie     Beute     re 


awl    then    wUou 


Ocmral  VudenLtgh-s  ni 

NoTf  Hlf  The  Supr 
drki  to  gWe  Poland 
EHtern  Oalicis.   unde 


juncllon    with    the    army    ol    Qeneral 
DBCBHBBR 


the  periods  at  the  bi 
No't.   32.     The  Prln° 


1!^! 

of    the 

"%. 

bS 

^<^^e\o 

EE' 

Sta 

B^Tree 

dollars  Irom 

So!?riHh 

^ 

jll^^e^" 

oi  EuroM." 

dcBlly 
Ore.  ft 

1  CzetbO'Slov 

;Sf 

lo  Derembe 

eplr  lo  the  1 

Ari"ed 

of  an 

llira 

lum  lo 

the    Tre 

^«K 

(he  Ge 

man  deleca^io 

Porefin  * 
Sol  al  Ola. 


succeed  him;  Fran 


™w7 

\h 

"aS^™ 

Y 

"ad  un 

f  JanS 

«T    1 

NOT. 

in. 

The  Supr 

eCoun 

'HI  sends 

■  note  uk 

lay    in    th 

linlni 

'oT'lhS 

prolo. 

relative  to 

th 

■tag  out 

N '  "' 

rm.  of  the 

A 

mfslkJ 

The    Ff 

TrealT    with 

miTgarl* 

Is   >lin«d 

Paris. 

"^sy-^ 

GreBI  Brltsii 
ceni;  Iia)y.   . 

'-count  AM,..   ._  . 

t   Irom   Ibe  BuMon  DlTlsian 


f  Vivcoant  Aslor.  I 


Ulai-les  lo  Ifeulllr 
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_pwUcular^  Auitrla. 

Dee.  6.     The  Supreme  Couiidl  drafU 

the  protocol  proTldtnr  (or  the  caurjlng 

Siberiaos.  Their  Isteet  autisss  Is  the 
(KCUDation  of  Bsrsblnsk.  not  far  trom 

Dee.  t.'  The  Suureme  Couni^il  notifleB 
Dr.  Carl  Renner,  AuWrlan  Chancellor. 
UiBl  It  is  wining  to  r«oei>e  him 
perionallr  and  hear  his  anoeal  tor  aid 
ior  his  country:   Gualav  Noshe,    Gar- 


west  of  Kharkof.  ia  captured  by  the 

Dec.  14.     OermaDy  in  her  note  replr- 
inr    lo    the    Allied    demand    that    she 


a  reluaal    to    sign    the    nrnlo™!:    the 
actual  WBT-eoBt   of   the  tiniled   SlateB 

the   Treaty   and   reaubniit   il.    but   in- 

(o  the  German  deleration  notes  which 

f  i,^  aeiiauira  ,^a  Teoori 
ha*  decided  to  hand  over  the  eom- 
under   General   Cavlslla,    former   Mih' 

Be^la?  Amy's?   30^000  ^^  'and 

Dev.  IB.  The  Siberian  Army  cod- 
Unues  to  retreat  belore  the  BohiherihI. 
The  BolBbeviHi  are  said  to  hare  ad- 
vanced  ahoul  217   miles  from  Omsk. 

Dec.    ft.     A    I 


will    be    divided    amona:    (I 
has   also   been    decided    (ha 


Dee.     10.       General    Conada.    former 

Flu  nie"'Bft1,aUon'"iV  br 

Utn'JdAnnu'iiiio^B  "for 

mania:   Capl.  Boss  Smith,   Australian 

aviator,  arrives  In  Port  Darwin,  Aus- 
tralia, by  airplane  from  EnKi and.  thus 

er^  E"ados'iiS,"'lla'iian 

winninr    a    prize    of    10. 000    nounds 
alerline  offered  for  the  ITrst  aviator  lo 
maks  Ihe  flleht:   Ihe  Horweittan  Par- 
liamentary   Nobel    Committee    decides 

,«,;ss.  '■■"•• 

not  to  award  Ihe  Nobel  peace  prizes 

"mSa  '*bublin''to1i™ 

SrL"'Kti'S^liS'S 

Prenoh"  lJord"'ueuten 

One  of  the  attacking 

™  is  wound'^*-   Ge™ 

precautionary     mcBBUre     ajrainst     any 

I'DlKa  VaileyllifSS^d"^ 

Ilallan  atlempt   to  occupy   these   sec- 

from  HelslnEtors,  and 

o (Tensive    on    the    Narva    front,      AU 

attacka  are  said  to  have  been  repulsed 

with  heavy  losses  to  the  Bolshevlki. 

Supreme  Counell's  note  demanoine  the 

preparations    for    put 

BlKnlne-   of   the  peace   protocol   is  re- 

Treaty  into  effect  arrt 

Dee.   21.     The  aeconi 
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have    been    approved    by    (be   French 

lion    (nr    Ihe    Blnklng    of    Iho    Ssbds 

Minister  of  t£e  Interior. 

Flow  fleet.  Buch  demand!  wtll  Tie  nro- 

pnrllonalelr   redueed;    law    oflleerB   ol 

Frcnc-h   and  Belgian  lew   offlcers  have 

Drc.  ai>.  All  points  In  cunneolion  wili; 

made  out   a  case   against   the    former 

German    Emperor    and   framed   an   in- 

dirHoeiit:     the    French     Chamber     of 

naval  material;  Count  Anponyl,  head- 

Deputiea  T01e»  «tnflden?e  In  the  Gor- 

InSic^lea  that  the  Hunirarlan  Govern- 

CUTied  approval   of  'premier   Clemen- 

ment  will  make  a  ftshl  for  realoration 

ol  some   of  the  terrltori   taken   awar 

Supreme  Council  oblecta   to  the   lorm 

ol  msndatea  under  whirh  Ihal  country 

monllia  of   eervice   in   WaehinKlon   ae 

la  (o  have  ehar^e  of  the  former  Qer^ 

Briliah  AmbaHiadar,  leaves  Ibe  capital 

man  colonies  in  the  PaelHo;  owlnic  to 

for    Eneland    to    report    to    bia    Gov- 

doubts  regarding  the  firet  plebUclte  at 

THE  EVENTS  OF  1920 


Turkey  appoints  a  deleBation  to  make  KraenDvarBk.   caBlern   aiberia. 

_peace  with  the  AUtea.  Jnn.    Irt,   RatlfioallonB  of  the 

■ft"-.  8-  .?:^p_P""''.'i.«?i""r?i     eVSL"i'il"'L.'^„"??""J?5.'' 


ulon   lor   t< 


,    with    the   e 


aj'3.£m™,-c 

?"rtd'ence'*\'S 

tlons  In  Paris,   that  the^condllmOB  "^Jf 

:!E.°!"3l'i.'^» 

33fi    murOera. 

the  armiBtl™  atlH  govern  relationi  be- 

the   use    of 

tween  the  United  StatpB  and  Germany 

in?  000  000    crowna    1 

r    ComniunlBt 

B  Bolshevik  Moscow  wireless  dlsDatch 

JiS",^T!.'SSi 

Jo  lajndon  says  Admiral  Knlchah  has 

l"ve8  of  l*e  Dnited  Ste 

-a  will  not  be 

Peifliajev.    who  has  ordered   him  to 

sss.'".',"'.!.:''?;." 

Jan.   11.  A  resolution  Is  psssed  at  a 

Huntrarinn    peace   delee 

lion,    number- 

public  meeline  ol  the  new  Fatherland 

ine  about  sixty,  and  he 

Lded  by  Count 

Leairue  in  Berlin,  nniair  the  Germans 

to    turn    the    former    K»iser    over    lo 

JanT' S'. '   Presrleni  Wll 

ihe  Allies  fnr  trial:  Raymond  Polncu^ 

bananel  "^  indTa'l^a  "hi- 

elecied    Senator    for    the    Denanment 

ns    and    advo- 

ol   the  Heuse  by  a  vote  ol  742  out 
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cil  ol  Ihe  League  ol  t^doiu 
veil*  at  PttriH.  January  19; 
■heiikl   claim    Ibe   laplure   ol 


Dent  Witeoi 
lor  Hitcfacoi 


Pollee   Redmond, 


t|r  sn  aHSHin  and  Insunl^  killed  In 
Haroourt  Str«t.  one  ol  Dublin-i  main 
Jiin.  22.  The'  reoenllj  (ormed  cabinet 


memorloli 


marchr    In        Jaa.     211.  Oem 


B  the  callli 

rid.    Indudlnr   Ger- 

e  Council  dr»(ta 

Oliver    Lodge 

ol   MaKons  la 
the  Executive 


as.       The    Dutcl 


ference  unquallfledir  raluBlor  (a  lur- 
TeDder    Willlani    HobeDiollern,    former 
German  Smptrot.   far  trie]. 
Jbd.  24.     Former  Brltlata  ITemler  H. 


■ndld»te   for    Pulls. 


looaa    begrln    the 


ITDper    Slleala.    In 


Jan.    2<l.      Hunrsr];   submltt  »  nen 

HungRnr  are  not  Rrreotable.  It  i 
Maerled  that  (he  irmT  ot  SG.OflO  me 
allowed  b:r  Iho  Treaty  1»  not  gulBcten 

can     EXDedl  lion  BIT    Force 


B   Senate  Comml 


Febru 


bablv    < 


Sea.  has       Jan.   2ft. 


sfDre  on   boan 


d  hia 


Trealr ;    Premier 

Se'cwchD-8'ovak  "f 

Ko'chsh  to  the  Sibenan 

-  ■ "  -  -'-1  mea 

Tudenlch. 


lilon  In  bandlne  over 

—  •■•-  Sibenan  — 

:ake  meai 

e>c<.«^;     u.7.wral     Tucle 

nl  the  Buielan  North weat 
h«n   nl8r«Ml   ur" 
The    Cabinet    i 
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UUlaruid  ot  Tnntv   !■  tfrta  >  Tots  al  wa;    13 


iHD   departed    from   CaiuKIa: 


Jaa.  81.  A  committee  ot 
has  been  named  In  Oremt  oniun   w 

decide  the  oflldal  date  of  tbe  endlni 
„r  ih.  ».-      I.  la  declared  that  tnou- 
s  are  involved  In  lecal 


tunv  to  China. 


1  German  liihta  In  Btaau- 


I  the  United 


I    bill   backed   br    *lxtT-five 

la  Introduced  In  the  French 

ChamberjiJ^peDUlles  which  jrouldjrlve 

ol  Amnauador* 


Prbf  3 


Hapaburj-  dynaslj   In 
Frb.  3.     The  Allies  h 

Germ  an   repreientatlye 


<Ued  of  woODdij  23.J- 

trom   accident  c 

wounded  Id  aotl< 

Feb.  T.  Prtrident  Wllwin 
the  Democratic  Senatora  ' 
BepubUoD  propoaals  tor  a 


6,1 0-i  died 

wounded  ItT  action  Dumberad  21&,433. 

R"eb.    T.      Prertdent    Wliwin    '     " 
the    Democratic    Senatora    1 

UbUOD '-    " 

Article 


1*  riven  lOTerelinir  c 


Prb.  S. 

i>  Hmd'at'FiiriarHiuh  O^WaUaoil. 
the   Amerloo   Ambaaiadar    at    "-- •- 
dinln*  for  tbe  United  Stalea. 
~  -      -  ~  ■      tr  of  the  - 

of   Germany.    CBblea  Freaident  WUaoi> 


Wb.   lO. 


.  majoritr  o 


wuaoi> 
Alllea.. 


VlKoant  Gre;,   Brill)]]  Am- 
the"  United"  State* 


ert(4[  Wllbelm.    fi 

aureei  "iniT  IhafS 
raOier  than  the  m 
la  demanded. 
Feb.  II.  Senator  Hltcbcoch,  leader  of 
Ibe  Admlnlalratlon  loreea,  relecla  conl- 
promiae  overture*  from  the  Renub- 
licsna  an  the  Peace  Treatr.  involviiir 
a  comnromlae  reaenalion  to  Artldo 
Z  retaining  Ibe  ptiodple  of  (he  Lodge 
reaorvation:  Admiral  Koichak  baa  been 
executed  br  hi*  own  troona  to  urevent 
hi*  nwcue  by  White  trootx  movinc  In 
the  direction  of  Irhulak  lor  tbat  pot- 
poee:  the  lal«*t  iDlonnatlOD  received 
in  Conetantlnonle  from  Odeaia  nts 
the  Bol*hevlh  annj  I*  now  in  control 
ot  the  latter  city:  Ibe  opeoinfr  nealoii 
of  the  Council  of  Ihe  zlearoe  of  Na- 
tion* meet*  at  St.  Jamea**  falace. 
London.      No  American  rcpreeenutlvs 


RiSc 


Ihe  d  Ian  u  ted  diati 
Army  U  atlll  400. i 
{^  to  ^  a  report    r 


F«b.  IS.    Tbe  Dem< 


1*  in  the  Senate 


on  Ler 

Ibe'Oerman  Fea<- 

B  Deleaa 

.mit    to 

Government  the 

BflS  Oerma 

AllteT  *'"""""" 

le  dem 

ended  by 

P»b.    li.      President    WilMn    virlua 

aervea  InformBl 

the  letter  of  Vi* 

Ula    dia 

i^v'ThM?-, 

In  the  London  T 

mi"aep 

Jrihf™nJ?ua'io 

Lodge 

Hlnl»< 

c   that 

ndejl  h. 

the  Allies 

an    niter    phv«lc 

of  the  American 

onarr  For 

In    the  .war  she 

»4.R44   m 

clion,    i 

V.X— 33 

FslBce,  London,  decide*  to 

parlleal  possible  moment  l< 

flnandal  crlala  and  look  fc 

to  memberebtn  In  the  Leeg 
doctors  at  Bratubnettel  on 


tlon  of  Germ  an  a  accused  o(  war- 
Secretary  »•  .^'l'*  '^J-^^  reaueat  o' 
.^""nlice^'ironce'^lhe'sJ.^h'fl™ 
JJ^Siander    at    Oae»«    tbreatens     to 
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cpaD  flr*  on  Ibe  Brltlah  i 
tDsT  nmaln  Id  (he  barbor  uibis  iui 
■Dor«  lliui  time  don;  Admiral  Kol- 
chak  and  ona  at  bl*  mlolaiar).  FcM- 
UajBT.  vsn  itial  at  IrkuUk  on  Feb- 

Vcb.    14.     Qeroiaiif  rcapaoa  b«r  Em- 

cloMd    since     1914:     the    Norwetlan 
Cabinet  decldea  to  aik  tbe  conKDi  or 

tion  IQ  the  League  alNatlooa:  dla- 
ouuion  of  IhB  Queitlon  ol  Holland'* 
entrance  lota  tbe  League  ol  Naliona 
U  ooened  In  the  Dutch  ParUamcnt. 
Pcb.  IB.  N.  W.  Bowell.  Aclicc  S«c- 
raUuT  at  State  lor  XMeniil  Allain  la 
Canaila.  declarw  thai  hi*  counirr  will 
Devar  conient  to  ratl&catlOD  ol  'ho 
Peace  Traatr  br  the  ,pnltad  StaU 
wbK*   wouli 


Lanroot    rewrvatlon    i 


d  br  the  I 


Leaciie   of  Matlons   will   be .  held   In 


I.  The  Second  Chamber  < 


I    E.    Pearr.    dl>- 


a  hU 


the  Bolahevlki  c 


tf  (he  Hungarian  Army,  la  n 
i[  AuemblT. 


(romlera. 
Feb.    a&.      Final 
Adriatic  qoeatlon  I 
the   lorm    of    a   bo 
ultimate  Buhmjealoi 


to  be   placed   ]□ 
idaiT   trealT    lor 


ratified  with  reKrvatlona  dictated  br 
Senator  I<odce  (hey  are  nrenared  to 
vote  Bgalnit  ralincallon:  thouih  bolh 
the  mile  HouK  and  the  State  De- 
partment   denied    that    PreilQeni   Wll- 

coDtalned  a  threat  to  "withdraw  from 
beadmltted  in  official  drdea  that  the 


French    Trea^    It    the    Llojd    George 

were  adopted;  the  recly  ol  the  Allied 
Sapreme  Council  to  It^sldent  Wllion's 


SBniDbllcui  sod  ProtrcMlve.  _  -.. 
inled  Seovlary  of  itale  by  Preal. 
II  Wllioa  to  aucceed  Bobert  L«nalne; 
Ur.  Herbert  H.  AiaDlth.  lormer  Brit- 
lab  Premier.  1*  reelected  to  Parliament 
Irom  PaJaley-  Preeldent  WiHon'a  »eo- 


Thi* 

e  the  Treaty  waa 


imltled  to  tbe  Senate  that  a 


J    haa    recelnd    I 

two- thirds    Tolea    necasaaiT    lor    tbe 

note  oQ  the  Adriatic  oaealiaa  U  made 
public.  Id  tt  the  Preddeht  atanda 
arm  on  hii  "threat"  to  conaider  lak- 
Ini  America  out  ol  European  aSaira 
and   retuaiuE    (o   join    the   League   ol 

F«b.  27.  The  Entente  Premiere  ac- 
cent the  Prealdent'i  propoaal  that  tbe 
Adriatic  aueatioa  be  aetlled  by  neio- 
n«Mi>na  belween  tbe  Ii»'i"n  anil  Jnt-n. 
OoTemmantar 


Sbroedai 
Feb.  aa. 


It  makea  a  new  altitude  record 
LU^lana  al  Dayton,  Ohio,  reach- 
afevatloD  ol  30.020  teel. 

"       PrealdaDt  Wilaon  atgna  the 
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railroads  to  DrivBls  con-        Harch   8.      PrcBldsnt  1 


the  Adriatic  oroblei 
o  Pre«ideol  Wil«oo| 


■  At.lled 


MARCH 


stubborn  flthling 
Pol  lab    Iront.     wl... 
have  jQit  laonched 
Mareh  ».      ~      - 


Tbe 'Senate  aiinniv 


obllEatlon  reaalllni  tram  anr  oeclBloa 
o[  the  L-ettne  ol  nallona  unlea*  auFb 
deolalaa  Is  reached  br  a  vale  In  which 
the      United      Stalea     ia     represented 


oriirinal    Lodse 

Council  decides  I 
to  llD^'u  Inter 


Fch  4.     The  Sena 


la  United 
vote  ot 


ratified  i 


g  Admlnlatration 


March  fl.     A  n 


other  IntereaU  of  any  third  r 
be  In  harmonr  wllh  the  nrlndn 
memorandum  ot  December  9:  a 


r  tB  deflnltfdy  agreed  n 


ireeent    the    United    Statea  ia 
y    eatabllsbed    bi    the    Veaat 

on  a  reeonrailoii  to  Arilclo  X 
lited   to  Preaident   Wllaon   by 

hat  by  the  Treaty  now   uelnji 

jftNi  been'airlpl  of 'aU  Unf- 

i.     Preaident  WQaon  it  lonn- 
<1  hv  IhB  n^m™«.tLn  Senatora 

r   BdoDted  by 
>-   '-—iniatra^ 
t  rallfl< 


by  the  Peace  CoDterenc 
March  II.  The  Syriai 
Damascaa  declare*  Syria 

in^lUab  'labor  r'"  "• 

highly    Important 


victory    whe: 
Teas   decidea 


'  Frledrlfdi  Ebert.  the  Sw 
ol  the  German  Ropi 
thrown  by  a  mllilaT7  c 
National  AiBBmbly  le 
Dr.     Wolf  rang-     Kaop. 


:o  the  AlllBB 
a  Bolaheviki 


onarphiai  leadara  : 

h   14.      Preaident 

Ebert. 

ol  the 

lovernment.  CBl]a  u 

Sodal- 

and  worklnr  claMe 
1  by  the  ol3  Oo™ 

and  to 

the    atdhe    weanon 

at    the 

be   0 

eh"iB.      Kmlr  Fe 

aal.   the 

of  KIn»  Huaaeln  of 

Hedlai 

isde- 

a  both  aide*  ol  the 


Itfntdom.     Hewnotamla 
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tndSMitdeiun.  wUh  Bmir  Ab) 
Ihird  Hn  of  Klar  HOMeln.  M 
tlie  coDDtsr-reTOluUaa  In  Ocnnmll 

gar*  lo  tikve  reKliwl  an  sna 
Ula  sdopli  (he  Lodn  <=™l>r 
T&tioD  u  adODled  nrovldm,  in  i 
Uial  tbe  nnlted  SlatM  abiLl  aHui 
obliiaUon  lo  pr««rve  the  tern 
Inteiritr  or   political   IndejwntieD 


1  OBrutD   territorial 

-  "u  Dnleh  Pntaia 

t  roval  OMTM  to 

>t     wierlnmi    u 


lulure     urancB- 


ol  its  mUlturr 
iolat  reeolutlon. 
Harell       16. 
leaden  are  inak 
a   ieiiaratA  £««—    -1=--  .  - 
cats      tbe      Peure     Treatr 

Hareh    IT. 

Tvalfned  in  1 

the  Allied  loi 
F.  Milw.  ot 
tte  TurkUh 

patlon    1>    p 

Bmpiro    to 

«ad  tbe  nic 
fhuf  Berlin;  f 


Republlcaa      Sena 
wltb    Gennsur.   : 


*|]t    be    : 
"iR.'     The 


i™?.nd?''a'^ 


maleb  tiZbM 


■ral  thoaaaDd 


b  Army  lahea 


March  24.    Oamooratic  Senalorc  m 

'"It  to  PreildeDt  WUmd  tbe  ratlfli-a- 
n^of^the  PeacOjTreaty  nitli  >  Blnele 


rwrraUon  11 

he  mar  reaubmit  the  Treaty  lo  the 
Seaale;  dlaoatcbee  Ironi  Belrnl  la 
Conatanlinople  aonounce  that  Bmir 
Felaal.  tbe  recentlr  proclaimed  Kinii 
ot  Syria,  haa  rlnn  the  French  until 
April  a  lo  leave  Syria  and  ihe  Arabs 
h>Te  ordered  the  Britlah  out  ot  Pal- 
eatine:  Mre.  Humphrey  Ward,  the 
noted  Engllab  author,  dlei  Id  a  Lattdon 
bOBpltal.     She  waa  born  In  Taamania. 

March  'an.  'The  Bolabevikl  bsie 
the    Pollah    line    at    acattemi    points 


islly  dlaapDeared.      Oenen 


:    the   Lord   Mayor   of  Cork    to 

'■Idence     and     eacaped     in     on 

nr  to  official  di>- 

be  Fin  man  Leia- 

the    Bolahevlki 

land,  ualng:  the  Uunnsn  Ballroad  as  a 

Maroh  21.     T%e  London  Air  Hinlalry 

Cape  1«  won  by  Colonel  Van  RybiTo'd 
In  a  Vozrtrekker  maehlne:   »  Bolabe* 

don   claimi   that   in    the   dlrecltoi 

NoTori      ■•    -■—-■-•■■- 

6.000 


captured 

tiie'reirtorrot  Eka'terlSodar"  they  haye 
Uken  15.000  orlaonera.  a  lam  num- 
ber at  stina.  and  much  booty. 

Waroh  a».  A  Waraaw  dlapatcb  aoya 
(be  Bolahevlkt  have  launched  rei«ated 
atlacka  alonr  yariooa  parta  of  the 
PoUeh  front,  conaldered  br  the  mili- 
tary Btllhoritlea  10  be  prcllrainarv  — 
the  lonc-heralded  geaenl  aorlnjt 
oRenalye. 

March  28.    Tbe  I 


Berlin     and 


a,  000 


r  o( 

thrdiirhout  Germany,  aaweU'aa  6,000 
airplane* Intact;  Odena.  Ihe  Ereat  Rua- 

by  ino-alnlana.  according  to  Informa- 
tion received  by  tbe  Ukrainian  mia- 
alon  In  Paris;  Novoroiwlek.  the  laat 
base  in  aoutbem  Ruiala  under  control 
ot  General  Denlkin,  la  captured  by  Ihe 
Ruaalan  Bolahevlkl. 
March  29.      German  army  troona  to 

tbe  EuhP  valley.  France  called  the 
attetlllon  of  Ihe  Alllea  10  whal  la  de- 
acrlbed  aa  a  iroia  violation  01  tbe 
IVace  Treaty,  and  uried   that   action 


March     SO.        Allied 
accepted     Hollond'a     '* 

Sie   Du ,. 

but  promlae  to  guard   him  o 


■mer   Kaiaer.   I 


efully: 


)  protection   < 


refuae   to    aarreoder 

— ..   .. je  to  guard   him  oarr' 

Preaident  Wllaon  In  h<a  lateal  n 
the  Alllea  demanda  Ihe  expalaion-  01 
the  'I>irlc  (rotn  ConatanttnoMe  anl 
from  Snrom. 
March  SI.  A  reaolutlon  declarinit 
tbe  war  with  Germany  at  an  end  la 
reported  to  the  Bonae  by  tbe  Com- 
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mittea  on  Foreicn  Allain.  The  rMolu- 
lion  tirei  Gcrnunr  forW-flve  dui  In 
which  to  notUr  tbs  Unltsd  8Ut«  that 
■he  alio  cooeidari  psace  eaUhUthed : 
by  a  vote  ot  94B  to  M  the  Govern- 
mem'a  Iriah  Home  Bule  Bill  paaaaa 
the  eecond  reading  Id  the  Houie  of 
Commoni.  The  hul  now  rioea  fo  tbe 
committee  etxe  iMtore  tlie  third  and 


Avpll  ».  The  Oen„„  „ 
band!  Premier  Hlllerand  a  note  de- 
el^Bt  that  Oerminr  wlU  hold  France 
retppnaible  tor  all  damairee  and  caa- 
ualtlea  rrovinK  out  ol  the  occunallon 
of  the  lUilne  citie*:  the  Bonte  dsmm 
the  Knox  Itewlallon.  declariuc  ii  gtate 
of  neace  with  Oemanr  and  repaalinc 
all  the  HMdal  war-leiialatlon.  iS^otr- 
two  DamocraM  Join  the  Repubuooa  In 
Totijw  lor  the  reeololJon. 

Applf  II.      Great   BrLialn  repUe*   to 
the  French   note   on    the    Bnhr   occn- 
nation   rriafflnnine    the    determlnBilon 
??'"?!??.,'???  _y5r*''!'"  TraaW.   but 


a, 

?". 

ditWcl 

A^i, 

A  Warmw   dlna 

port 

lory  for  the  Poles  o 

^  the 

Apr 

Preeldent  WUboh  nreHdea 

E      hKll) 

Svs 

¥1'K„?^!b?,l^ 

auador    ot     the    Kusilan 

Got 

I"J^™ 

I 'S. J?."  S?'!?^  8} 

i»^.>: 

Porelsa  Belati 

a'pHI     1».'~    Sir    Auckland    Oeijdes. 

"-  acBolnled  a-Utsh  Ambauador 

United   SUtei  to  luroeed   Vla- 
CtouThamDlon;    the    Honie    AoiiroDria- 


Beliinm - 

ancT  that   Pran< 

a  delicate  Bitot __  _   — 

BalclBn    Hlnlit«i    to    Bruweli. 

under  the  preeidencr  at  the  Sinr.  It 
ma  dedded  to  Inform  tbe  French 
Goremment  that  the  BeUian  Uovem- 
ment  la  ready  to  aMoclala  i — 
France  and  (o  aend  a  detac 
cooiMrate  vlth  tbe  Frendi  t 
cnpation  of  tbe  Bubr  racloD. 


■etllement    ot    the    Adrlalli* 
—  'uBer  Mate. 

.   — .,.      Pl^adtea 
diaiioeltlon    ot    tlie 

Sniweme  Coandl  aalca 

jf''too"V_       ,_ 

offidallr  ollera  the  mandate  tor  Ar- 
menia to  the  United  Statea  OorBrn- 
ment;  France  le  riven  »  mandate  tor 
"— ■-    and  Great  Briton  le  nr-* 


datanr  for 


I.  vhlcb  II 
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I  rcaolntloQ  te- 


j  Oemuiy 

..-r»u.  lor  UilrtT 
malu    B    taWl    of 


ths  Senata  br  Senator  Lodca.  unair- 
m*o  ol  (be  Forclcn  Belatloo*  Com- 
mittee, The  meiiiin  reqnetta  PrealdcDt 
WUioa  to  neg^Unlfl  peaoe  Inatlei  with 
OermHiiy  and  Aualrla  and  alio  rgpaal* 


trian  propertj  lay™  over  tiji  Iha  Allen 
ment  igeneie*  untU  all  claim*  ol 
and  Anuria  illall  be  HllBfled. 


.line  the  dsclarattoni  ot  i 


war  eichanre-rau.  lor  thlrt; 


menl  by  (he  AlUea  an  lummoDed  _, 

appear  before  (be  BupreHie  Court  a 
Lelpilc  between  Jane  T  and  jnne  ZC 
■SI'S  B  repoTl  from  Berlin:  At 
cordlnr  to  what  la  perhspa  Ih 
Ural  coDcUa  alalement  ol  iraoce' 
war-loaaea,  1.400,1)00  of  that  coun 
trr'a  BoldierB  were  killed,  bUO.OW 
malmrd.  and  300,000  voundea.  oul  a 


■lanilnople  br   Allied    t 

Independence   and   accept   the   arbilra- 
llon  of   the  Prealdent  ot   tbe   kJtUled 


ooluilon  ri 
hr"uBU  the 


;r  Annenia:  Preil- 
the  Knox  Peace 
iBsed  h^  Congresa; 
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